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What it is, with all the kinds, causes, 
symptomes, prognostickes, & several 
cures of it. 

IN THREE PARTITIONS 
Philosophically, Medicinally, 
Historically, opened and 
cut up. 

BY 
DEMOCRITVS JVNIOR 
with a Satyricall Preface 
VOLUME I 
Illustrated by 
E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER 
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TEN distinct Squares here seen apart, 
Are joyn’d in one by Cutters art. 


1 Old Democritus under a tree, 

Sits on a stone with book on knee; 
About him hang there many features, 
Of Cats, Dogs and such like creatures, 
Of which he makes Anatomy, 

The seat of black choler to see. 

Over his head appears the skie, 

And Saturn Lord of melancholy. 


2 To th’ left a landskip of Jealousie, 
Presents it self unto thine eye. 

A Kingfisher, a Swan, an Hern, 
Two fighting Cocks you may discern, 
Two roaring Bulls each other hie, 

To assault concerning Venery. 
Symboles are these; I say no more, 
Conceive the rest by that’s afore. 


3 The next of Solitariness, 

A portraiture doth well express, 

By sleeping dog, cat: Buck and Do, 
Hares, Contes in the desart go: 

Bats, Owls the shady bowers over, 

In melancholy darkness hover. 

Mark well: If ’t be not as’t should be, 
Blame the bad Cutter, and not me. 


4 I th’ under Columne there doth Stand 
Inamorato with folded hand; 

Down hangs his head, terse and polite, 
Some dittie sure he doth indite. 

His lute and books about him lie, 

As symptomes of his vanity. 

If this do not enough disclose, 

To paint him, take thy self by th’ nose. 


5 Hypocondriacus Jeans on his arm, 
Winde in his side doth him much harm, 
And troubles him full sore God knows, 
Much pain he hath and many woes. 
About him pots and glasses lie, 

Newly brought from’s Apothecary. 
This Saturn’s aspects signifie, 

You see them portraid in the skie. 


6 Beneath them kneeling on his knee, 
A Superstitious man you see: 

He fasts, prays, on his Idol fixt, 
Tormented hope and fear betwixt: 
For hell perhaps he takes more pain, 
Then thou dost Heaven tt self to gain. 
Alas poor Soul, I pitie thee, 

What Stars incline thee so to be? 


7 But see the Madman rage down right 
With furious looks, a gastly sight. 
Naked in chains bound doth he lie, 

And roars amain he knows not why ? 
Observe him; for as in a glass, 

Thine angry portraiture it was. 

His piture keep Still in thy presence; 
Twixt him and thee, ther’s no difference. 


8 9 Borage and Hellebor fill two scenes, 
Soveraign plants to purge the veins 

Of melancholy, and chear the heart, 

Of those black fumes which make it smart; 
To clear the Brain of misty fogs, 

Which dull our senses, and Soul clogs, 
The best medicine that ere God made 

For this malady, if well assaid. 


10 Now last of all to fill a place, 
Presented 1s the Authors face; 

And in that habit which he wears, 
His Image to the world appears. 
His minde no art can well express, 
That by his writings you may guess. 
It was not pride, nor yet vain glory, 
(Though others do it commonly) 


Made him do this: if you must know, 
The Printer would needs have it so. 
Then do not frown or scoffe at it, 
Deride not, or detra& a whit. 

For surely as thou dost by him, 

He will do the same again. 

Then look upon’t, behold and see, 

As thou lik’ st it, so it likes thee. 


And I for it will Stand in view, 
Thine to command, Reader Adiew. 
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DEMOCRITVS JVNIOR 


AD LIBRVM SVVM 


DADAM 


VADE liber, qualis, non ausim dicere, feelix, 
Te nisi foelicem fecerit Alma dies. 

Vade tamen quocunque lubet, quascunque per oras, 
Et Genium Domini fac imitere tut. 

I blandas inter Charites, myStamque saluta 
Musarum quemvis, si tibi lector erit. 

Rura colas, urbem, subeasve palatia regum, 
Submisse, placide, te sine dente geras. 

Nobilis, aut si quis te forte inspexerit heros, 
Da te morigerum, perlegat usque lubet. 

E&t quod Nobilitas, est quod desideret heros, 
Gratior hec forsan charta placere potest. 

Si quis morosus Cato, tetricusque Senator, 
Hunc etiam librum forte videre velit, 

Sive magistratus, tum te reverenter habeto; 
Sed nullus; muscas non capiunt Aquile. 

Non vacat his tempus fugitivum impendere nugis, 
Nec tales cupio, par mihi lector ertt. 

Si matrona gravis casu diverterit 1tuc, 
Iilustris domina, aut te Comitissa legat: 

ES quod disphiceat, placeat quod forsttan illis, 
Ingerere his noli te modo, pande tamen. 

At st virgo tuas dignabitur inclyta chartas 
Tangere, sive schedis hereat illa tuts: 

Da modo te facilem, & quedam folia esse memento 
Conveniant oculis que magis apta suis. 

Si generosa ancilla tuos aut alma puella 
Visura est ludos, annue, pande lubens. 

Dic utinam nunc tpse meus (nam diligit itas) 
In presens esset conspiciendus herus. 

Ignotus notusve mihi de gente togata 
Sive aget in ludis, pulpita sive colet, 

Sive in Lycawo, & nugas evolverit iStas, 
Si quasdam mendas viderit inspiciens, 

Da veniam Authori, dices; nam plurima vellet 
Expungi, que jam displicuisse sciat. 

Sive Melancholicus quisquam, seu blandus Amator; 
Aulicus aut Civis, seu bene comptus Eques 

Huc appellat, age & tuto te crede legentt, 
Multa istic forsan non male nata leget, 

Quod fugiat, caveat, quodque amplexabitur, sta 
Pagina fortassis promere multa potest. 

At si quis Medicus coram te sistet, amice 
Fac circumspecte, & te sine labe geras: 

Inventet namque ipse mets quoque plurima scriptis, 


Non leve subsidium que sibi forsan erunt. 

Si quis Causidicus chartas impingat in istas, 
Nil mihi vobiscum, pessima turba vale; 

Sit nisi vir bonus, & juris sine fraude peritus, 
Tum legat, & forsan dottior inde siet. 

Si quis cordatus, facilis, lectorque benignus 
Huc oculos vertat, que velit ipse legat; 

Candidus ignoscet, metuas nil, pande libenter, 
Offensus mendis non erit ille tuts, 

Laudabit nonnulla. Venit st Rhetor ineptus, 
Limata & tersa, & qui bene cotta petit, 

Claude citus librum; nulla hic nisi ferrea verba, 
Offendent Stomachum que minus apta suum. 

At st quis non eximius de plebe poeta, 
Annue; namque istic plurima fitta leget. 

Nos sumus e numero, nullus mihi spirat Apollo, 
Grandiloquus Vates quilibet esse nequit. 

St Criticus Lector, tumidus Censorque molestus, 
Zoilus & Momus, st rabiosa cohors: 

Ringe, freme, & noli tum pandere, turba malignis 
Si occurrat sannis invidiosa suis: 

Fac fugias; si nulla tibt sit copia eundi, 
Contemnes, tacite scommata queque feres. 

Frendeat, allatret, vacuas gannitibus auras 
Impleat, haud cures; his placuisse nefas. 

Verum age si forsan divertat purior hospes, 
Cuique sales, ludi, displiceantque joct, 

Objiciatque tibi sordes, lascivaque: dices, 
Lasciva est Domino & Musa jocosa tuo, 

Nec lasciva tamen, st pensitet omne; sed esto; 
Sit lasciva licet pagina, vita proba est. 

Barbarus, indoctusque rudts spectator in istam 
St messem intrudat, fuste fugabis eum, 

Fungum pelle procul (jubeo) nam quid mthi fungo ? 
Conveniunt Sstomacho non minus ista suo. 

Sed nec pelle tamen; leto omnes accipe vultu, 
Quos, quas, vel quales, inde vel unde viros. 
Gratus erit quicunque ventt, gratissimus hospes 

Quisquis ert, facilis difficilisque mihi. 
Nam st culparit, quedam culpasse juvabit, 
Culpando factet me melhora sequt. 
Sed sit laudarit, neque laudibus efferar ullis, 
Sit satis hisce malis opposuisse bonum. 
Hac sunt que nostro placuit mandare libello, 
Et que dimittens dicere jussit Herus. 


XIV 


THE AUTHOR’S ABSTRACT 


OF MELANCHOLY 


Atanroytras 


WHEN I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things fore-known, 
When I build Castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow and void of fear, 
Pleasing my self with phantasms sweet, 
Me thinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet as melancholy. 


When I lie talking all alone, 

Recounting what I have ill done, 

My thoughts on me then tyrannise, 

Fear and sorrow me surprise, 

Whether I tarry still or go, 

Me thinks the time moves very slow. 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Naught so sad as melancholy. 


When to my self I act and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook side or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 
A thousand pleasures do me bless, 
And crown my soul with happiness. 

All my joys besides are folly, 

None so sweet as melancholy. 


When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 

I sigh, I grieve, making great mone, 

In a dark grove, or irksome den, 

With discontents and Furies then, 

A thousand miseries at once, 

Mine heavy heart and soul ensconce, 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so sour as melancholy. 


Me thinks I hear, me thinks I see, 
Sweet musick, wondrous melodie, 
Towns, places and Cities fine; 
Here now, then there; the world is mine, 
Rare beauties, gallant Ladies shine, 
What e’re is lovely or divine. 

All other joys to this are folly, 

None so sweet as melancholy. 


Me thinks I hear, me thinks I see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends; my phantasie 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 
Headless bears, black men, and apes, 
Dolefull outcries, and fearfull sights, 
My sad and dismall soul affrights, 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so damn’d as Melancholy. 


XV 


Me thinks I court, me thinks I kiss, 
Me thinks I now embrace my mittriss, 
O blessed days, O sweet content, 
In Paradise my time is spent. 
Such thoughts may still my fancy move, 
So may I ever be in love. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet as Melancholy. 


When I recount loves many frights, 
My sighs and tears, my waking nights, 
My jealous fits; O mine hard fate 
I now repent, but ’tis too late. 
No torment is so bad as love, 
So bitter to my soul can prove. 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Naught so harsh as Melancholy. 


Friends and Companions get you gone, 
’Tis my desire to be alone; 
Ne’re well but when my thoughts and I 
Do domineer in privacie. 
No Gemm, no treasure like to this, 
’Tis my delight, my Crown, my bliss. 
All my joys to this are folly, 
Naught so sweet as Melancholy. 


’Tis my sole plague to be alone, 

I am a beast, a monster grown, 

I will no light nor company, 

I finde it now my misery. 

The scean is turn’d, my joys are gone; 

Fear, discontent, and sorrows come. 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Naught so fierce as Melancholy. 


Ile not change life with any King, 
I ravisht am: can the world bring 
More joy, then still to laugh and smile, 
In pleasant toys time to beguile ? 
Do not, O do not trouble me, 
So sweet content I feel and see. 

All my joyes to this are folly, 

None so divine as Melancholy. 


Tle change my state with any wretch, 
Thou canst from gaole or dunghill fetch: 
My pain, past cure, another Hell, 
I may not in this torment dwell, 
Now desperate I hate my life, 
Lend me a halter or a knife. 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Naught so damn’d as Melancholy. 
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DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR TO 
THE READER 


GENTLE Reader, I presume thou wilt be 
very inquisitive to know what antick or per- 
sonate actor this is, that so insolently intrudes 
upon this common theatre, to the worlds view, 
arrogating another mans name, whence he is, 
why he doth it, and what he hath to say; Al- 
though, as he said, Primum si noluero, non 
respondebo, quis coacturus est? 1 am a free man 
born, and may chuse whether I will tell, who 
can compel me ? If I be urged, I will as readily 
reply as that Egyptian in Plutarch, when a 
curious fellow would needs know what he had 
in his basket, Quum vides velatam, quid inquiris 
in rem absconditam? It was therefore covered, 
because he should not know what was in it. 
Seek not after that which is hid, if the contents 
please thee, and be for thy use, suppose the Man 
in the Moon, or whom thou wilt to be the Author; 
I would not willingly be known. Yet in some 
sort to give thee satisfaction, which is more 


then I need, I will shew a reason, both of this 
usurped name, title, and subject. And first of the 
name of Democritus; lest any man by reason 
of it, should be deceived, expecting a pasquil, 
a satyre, some ridiculous treatise (as I my self 
should have done) some prodigious tenent, or 
paradox of the earths motion, of infinite Worlds, 
in infinito vacuo, ex fortuita atomorum collisione, 
in an infinite waste, so caused by an accidental 
collision of Motes in the Sun, all which Demo- 
critus held, Epicurus and their Master Lucippus 
of old maintained, and are lately revived by 
Copernicus, Brunus, and some others. Besides it 
hath been always an ordinary custom, as Gellius 
observes, for later Writers andimpostors, to broach 
many absurd and insolent fidtions, under the name 
of so noble a philosopher as Democritus, to get 
themselves credit, and by that means the more to be 
respected, as artificers usually do, Novo qui mar- 
mort ascribunt Praxatilem suo. Tis not so with me. 


DEMOCRITUS JUNI 


OR TO THE READER 


BPUPAADAAADNMAAAAAAAAAAAAAIAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAANMAANAAAANAMAAAA 


Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyasque 
Invenies, hominem pagina nostra sapit. 

No Centaures here, or Gorgons look to finde, 
My subject is of man, and humane kinde. 
Thou thy self art the subject of my discourse. 
Quicquidagunt homines,votum, timor,tra,voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli. 

What ere men do, vows, fears, in ire, in sport, 
Joys, wandrings, are the sum of my report. 
My intent is no otherwise to use his name, then 
Mercurius Gallobelgicus, Mercurius Britannicus, 
use the name of Mercurie, Democritus Christia- 
nus, &c. Although there be some other circum- 
Stances, for which I have masked my self under 
this visard, and some peculiar respects, which 
I cannot so well expresse, untill I have set down 
a brief character of this our Democritus, what 
he was, with an Epitome of his life. 
Democritus, as he is described by Hippocrates 
and Laertius, was a little wearish old man, very 
melancholy by nature, averse from company 
in his latter daies, and much given to solitari- 
nesse, a famous Philosopher in his age, cowvus 
with Socrates, wholly addicted to his studies at 
the last, and to a private life, writ many excel- 
lent works, a great Divine, according to the 
divinity of those times, an expert Physitian, 
a Politician, an excellent Mathematician, as 
Diacosmus and the rest of his works do wit- 
nesse. He was much delighted with the studies 
of Husbandry, saith Columella, and often I 
finde him cited by Constantinus and others 
treating of that subject. He knew the natures, 
differences of all beasts, plants, fishes, birds; 
and, as some say, could understand the tunes 
and voyces of them. In a word, he was 
omnifariam doéius, a generall scholar, a great 
Student; and to the intent he might better con- 
template, I find it related by some, that he 
put out his eys, and was in his old age volun- 
tarily blinde, yet saw more then all Greece 
besides, and writ of every subject, Nihil in 
toto opificio nature, de quo non scripsit. A man 
of an excellent wit, profound conceit; and to 
attain knowledg the better in his yonger years, 
he travelled to Egypt and Athens, to confer 
with learned men, admired of some, despised of 
others. After a wandering life, he setled at 
Abdera, a town in Thrace, and was sent for 
thither to be their Law-maker, Recorder or 
town-clerk as some will; or as others, he was 
there bred and born. Howsoever it was, there 
he lived at last in a garden in the suburbs, 
wholy betaking himself to his studies, and a 
private life, saving that sometimes he would walk 
down to the haven, and laugh heartily at such 
variety of ridiculous objects, which there he saw. 
Such a one was Democritus. 


But in the mean time, how doth this concern 
me, or upon what reference do I usurp his 
habit ? I confesse indeed that to compare my 
self unto him for ought I have yet said, were 
both impudency and arrogancie. I do not pre- 
sume to make any parallel, Antistat mihi millibus 
trecentis, parvus sum; nullus sum, altum nec 
spiro, nec spero. Yet thus much I wil say of my 
self, and that I hope without all suspition of 
pride, or self-conceit, I have lived a silent, 
sedentary, solitary, private life, mihi & musis, 
in the University as long almost as Xenocrates 
in Athens, ad senectam fere, to learn wisdom as 
he did, penned up most part in my Study. For 
I have been brought up a student in the most 
florishing Colledge of Europe, Augustissimo 
collegio, and can brag with Jovius, almost, in ea 
luce domicilii Vacicani, totius orbis celeberrimi, 
per 37 annos multa opportunaque didict; for 30 
years I have continued (having the use of as 
good Libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and 
would be therefore loth, either by living as a 
drone, to be an unprofitable or unworthy a 
Member of so learned and noble a societie, or 
to write that which should be any way dis- 
honourable to such a royal and ample founda- 
tion. Something I have done, though by my 
profession a Divine, yet turbine raptus ingenit, 
as he said, out of a running wit, an unconstant, 
unsetled mind, I had a great desire, (not able 
to attain to a superficial skil in any) to have 
some smattering in all, to be aliquis in omnibus, 
nullus in singulis, which Plato commends, out 
of him Lipszus approves and furthers, as fit to 
be imprinted in all curious wits, not be a slave of 
one science, or dwell altogether in one subject, as 
most do, but to rove abroad, centum puer artium, 
to have an oar in every mans boat, to taste of 
every dish, and sip of every cup, which saith 
Montaigne, was well performed by Aristotle 
and his learned countrey-man Adrian Turnebus. 
This roving humor (though not with like suc- 
cesse) I have ever had, & like a ranging spaniel, 
that barks at every bird he sees, leaving his 
game, I have followed all, saving that which I 
should, & may justly complain, and truly, gui 
ubique est, nusquam est, which Gesner did in 
modesty, that I have read many books, but to 
little purpose, for want of good method, I have 
confusedly tumbled over divers authors in our 
Libraries, with small profit for want of art, 
order, memory, judgment. I never travelled 
but in Map or Card, in which my unconfined 
thoughts have freely expatiated, as having ever 
been especialy delighted with the study of 
Cosmography. Saturn was Lord of my geniture, 
culminating, &c. and Mars principal signi- 
fecator of manners, in partile conjunction with 
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mine Ascendent; both fortunate in their houses, 
&c. Iam not poor, I am not rich; nihil est, nihil 
deest, I have little, I want nothing: all my treas- 
ure is in Minerva’s tower. Greater preferment 
as I could never get, so am I not in debt for it, 
I have a competency (Laus Deo) from my noble 
and munificent Patrons, though I live still a 
Collegiat student, as Democritus in his garden, 
and lead a monastique life, zpse mihi theatrum, 
sequestred from those tumults and troubles of 
the world, Et tanquam in specula positus, (as he 
said) in some high place above you all, like 
Stoicus Sapiens, omnia secula, preterita pre- 
sentiag; videns, uno velut intuitu, I hear and see 
what is done abroad, how others run, ride, 
turmoil, and macerate themselves in court and 
countrey, far from those wrangling Law suits, 
aule vanitatem, fort ambitionem, ridere mecum 
soleo: I laugh at all, only secure, lest my suit go 
amiss, my ships perish, corn and cattle miscarry, 
trade decay, I have no wife nor children good or 
bad to provide for. A meer spectator of other 
mens fortunes and adventures, and how they 
act their parts, which me thinks are diversly 
presented unto me, as from a common theatre 
or scene. I hear new news every day, and those 
ordinary rumors of war, plagues, fires, inunda- 
tions, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, 
comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions, of 
towns taken, cities besieged in France, Germany, 
Turky, Persia, Poland, &c. daily musters and 
preparations, and such like, which these tem- 
pestuous times afford, battles fought, so many 
men slain, monomachies, shipwracks, piracies, 
and sea-fights, peace, leagues, stratagems, and 
fresh alarums. A vast confusion of vows, wishes, 
actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, 

roclamations, complaints, grievances are daily 
brought to our ears. New books every day, 
pamphlets, currantoes, stories, whole catalogues 
of volumes of all sorts, new paradoxes, opin- 
ions, schisms, heresies, controversies in phil- 
osophie, religion, &c. Now come tidings of 
weddings, maskings, mummeries, entertain- 
ments, jubilies, embassies, tilts and tourna- 
ments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, 
playes: Then again, as in a new shifted scene, 
treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, enormous 
vilanies in all kindes, funerals, burials, death 
of Princes, new discoveries, expeditions; now 
comical, then tragical matters. To day we heare 
of new Lords and officers created, to morrow 
of some great men deposed, and then again of 
fresh honors conferred; one is let loose, another 
imprisoned; one purchaseth, another breaketh: 
he thrives, his neighbor turns bankrupt; now 
plenty, then again dearth and famine; one 
runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps, 


&c. Thus I daily hear, and such like, both 
private and publick news, amidst the gallantry 
and misery of the world; jollitie, pride, per- 
plexities and cares, simplicity and vilany; 
subtletie, Knavery, candor and integrity, mu- 
tually mixt and offering themselves, I rub on 
privus privatus, as I have Still lived, so I now 
continue, statu quo prius, left to a solitary life, 
and mine own domestick discontents: saving 
that sometimes, ne quid mentiar, as Diogenes 
went into the city, and Democritus to the haven 
to see fashions, I did for my recreation now 
and then walk abroad, look into the world, and 
could not choose but make some little observa- 
tion, non tam sagax observator, ac simplex reci- 
tator, not as they did to scoffe or laugh at all, 
but with a mixt passion. 
Bilem sepe, jocum vestri movere tumultus. 

I did sometime laugh and scoff with Lucian, 
and satyrically tax with Menippus, lament with 
Herachtus, somtimes again I was petulanti 
splene chachinno, and then again, urere bilis jecur, 
I was much moved to see that abuse which I 
could not amend. In which passion howsoever 
I may sympathize with him or them, tis for 
no such respect I shroud my self under his 
name, but either in an unknown habit, toassume 
a little more liberty and freedom of speech, or 
if you will needs know, for that reason and only 
respect, which Hippocrates relates at large in 
his Epistle to Damegetus, wherein he doth ex- 
presse, how coming to visit him one day, he 
found Democritus in his garden at Abdera, in 
the suburbs, under a shady bower, with a book 
on his knees, busie at his study, sometimes 
writing, sometime walking. The subject of 
his book was melancholy and madness, about 
him lay the carcasses of many several beasts, 
newly by him cut up and anatomized, not that 
he did contemn Gods creatures, as he told 
Hippocrates, but to finde out the seat of this 
atra bilis, or melancholy, whence it proceeds, 
and how it was engendred in mens bodies, 
to the intent he might better cure it in himself, 
by his writings and observations teach others 
how to prevent and avoid it. Which good intent 
of his, Hippocrates highly commended: Demo- 
critus Fumor is therfore bold to imitate, & 
because he left it unperfect, & it is now lost, 
quast succenturiator Democriti, to revive again, 
prosecute and finish in this treatise. 

You have had a reason of the name; If the title 
and inscription offend your gravity, were it a 
sufficient justification to accuse others, I could 
produce many sober treatises, even sermons 
themselves, which in their fronts carry more 
phantastical names. Howsoever it is a kinde of 
policie in these daies, to prefix a phantastical 
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title to a book which is to be sold: For as Larks 
come down to a day-net, many vain readers 
will tarry and stand gazing like silly passengers, 
at an antick picture in a painters shop, that 
will not look at a judicious peece. And indeed 
as Scaliger observes, nothing more invites a 
reader then an argument unlooked for, unthought 
of, and sels better than a scurrile pamphlet, tum 
maxime cum novitas excitat palatum. Many 
men, saith Gellius, are very conceited in their 
inscriptions, and able (as Plinie quotes out of 

Seneca) to make him loyter by the way, that 
went in hast to fetch a mid-wife for his daughter, 
now ready to lie down. For my part I have hon- 
ourable presidents for this which I have done: 
I will cite one for all, Anthonie Zara Pap. 
Episc. his Anatomie of wit, in four sections, 
members, subsections, &c. to be read in our 
Libraries. 

If any man except against the matter or manner 
of treating of this my subject, and will demand 
a reason of it, I can alleage more then one, I 
write of melancholy, by being busie to avoid 
melancholy. There is no greater cause of melan- 
choly then idlenesse, no better cure then businesse, 
as Rhasis holds: and howbeit, Stultus labor est 
ineptiarum, to be busied in toyes is to small 
purpose, yet hear that divine Seneca, better 
aliud agere quam nihil, better do to no end than 
nothing. I writ therefore, and busied my self 
in this playing labour, otiosag; diligentia ut 
vitarem torporem feriandi with Veétius in Macro- 
bius, atq; otium in utile verterem negotium. 

Simul & jucunda & idonea dicere vita, 
Lectorem delettando simul atque monendo. 

To this end I write, like them, saith Lucian, 
that recite to trees, and declaim to pillars for 
want of auditors: as Paulus Agineta ingeni- 
ously confesseth, not that any thing was unknown 
or omitted, but to exercise my self, which course 
if some took, I think it would be good for their 
bodies, and much better for their souls; or 
peradventure as others do, for fame, to shew 
my self (Scire tuum nihil e&t, nisi te scire hoc 
sciat alter.) I might be of Thucydidis opinion, 
to know a thing and not to expresse tt, is all one as 
if he knew it not. When I first took this task in 
hand, & quod ait ille, impellente genio negotium 
suscept, this I aimed at; vel ut lentrem animum 
scribendo, to ease my minde by writing, for I 
had gravidum cor, feetum caput, a kind of im- 
postume in my head, which I was very desirous 
to be unladen of, and could imagin no fitter 
evacuation then this. Besides I might not well 
refrain, for ubi dolor, ibi digitus, one must needs 
scratch where it itches. I was not a little offended 
with this maladie, shall I say my Mistris melan- 
choly, my /Egeria, or my malus genius, & for 
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that cause as he that is stung with a scorpion, 
I would expel clavum clavo, comfort one sorrow 
with another, idlenes with idlenes, ut ex vipera 
Theriacum, make an Antidote out of that which 
was the prime cause of my disease. Or as he 
did, of whom Felix Plater speaks, that thought 
he had some of Aristophanes frogs in his belly, 
Still crying Brecc’ ckex, coax, coax, oop, oop, and 
for that cause studied physick seven years, and 
travelled over most part of Europe to ease him- 
self: To do my self good I turned over such 
physicians as our libraries would afford, or 
my private friends impart, and have taken this 
pains. And why not? Cardan professeth he 
writ his book De consolatione after his sons 
death, to comfort himself; so did Tully write 
of the same subject with like intent after his 
daughters departure, if it be his at least, or 
some impostors put out in his name, which 
Lipsius probably suspects. Concerning my self, 
I can peradventure affirm with Marius in 
Salust, that which others hear or reade of, I felt, 
and pratiised my self, they get their knowledge by 
books, I mine by melancholizing, Experto crede 
Roberto. Something I can speak out of ex- 
perience, @rumnabilis experientia me docutt, 
and with her in the Poet, Haud ignara mali 
museris succurrere disco. 1 would help others out 
of a fellow-feeling, and as that vertuous Lady 
did of old, being a leper her self, bestow all her 
portion to build an Hospital for Lepers, 1 will 
spend my time and knowledge, which are my 
greatest fortunes, for the common good of all. 
Yea but you will infer that this is actum agere, 
an unnecessary work, cramben bis cofiam appon- 
ere, the same again and again in other words. 
To what purpose? Nothing is omitted that may 
well be said, so thought Lucian in the like theam. 
How many excellent Physitians have written 
just Volumes and elaborate tracts of this sub- 
ject ? no news here, that which I have is stoln 
from others, Dicitg; mihi mea pagina fur es. If 
that severe doom of Synesius be true, It is a 
greater offence to Steal dead mens labours, than 
their clothes, what shall become of most Writers? 
I hold up my hand at the bar amongst others, 
and am guilty of felonie in this kinde, habes 
confitentem reum, I am content to be pressed 
with the rest. Tis most true, tenet insanabile 
multos scribendi cacoethes, and there is no end of 
writing of books, as the Wise-man found of old, 
in this scribling age, especially wherein the 
number of books is without number, (as a worthy 
man saith) presses be oppressed, and out of an 
itching humor, that every man hath to shew 
himself, desirous of fame and honor (scribimus 
indothi doctiq;—.) he will write no matter what, 
and scrape together it boots not whence. Be- 
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witched with this desire of fame, etiam medtis in 
morbis, to the disparagement of their health, 
and scarce able to hold a pen, they must say 
something, and get themselves a name, saith 
Scaliger, though it be to the down-fall and ruine 
of many others. To be counted writers, scrip- 
tores ut salutentur, to be thought and held 
Polumathes and Polyhistors, apud imperitum 
vulgus ob ventose nomen artis, to get a paper- 
kingdom: nulla spe queStus sed ampla fama, in 
this precipitate, ambitious age, nunc ut est 
seculum, inter immaturam eruditionem, ambitio- 
sum & preceps (tis Scaligers censure) and they 
that are scarce auditors, vix auditores, must be 
masters and teachers, before they be capable 
and fit hearers. They will rush into all learning, 
togatam, armatam, divine, humane authors, 
take over all Indexes & Pamphlets for notes, as 
our merchants do strange havens for traffick, 
write great Tomes, Cum non sint re vera doc- 
tiores, sed loquaciores, when as they are not 
therby better scholars, but greater praters. 
They commonly pretend publike good, but as 
Gesner observes, tis pride and vanity that eggs 
them on, no news or ought worthy of note, but 
the same in other terms. Ne feriarentur fortasse 
typographi, vel ideo scribendum est aliquid ut se 
vixisse testentur. As Apothecaries we make new 
mixtures every day, pour out of one vessel into 
another; and as those old Romans rob’d all the 
cities of the world, to set out their bad sited 
Rome, we skim off the cream of other mens 
wits, pick the choice flowers of their till’d 
gardens to set out our own sterill plots. Castrant 
alios ut libros suos per se gractles alieno adipe 
suffarciant (so Fovius inveighs) They lard their 
lean books with the fat of others works. Jn- 
eruditi fures, &c. A fault that every Writer 
findes, as I do now, and yet faulty themselves, 
Trium literarum homines, all theeves; they pilfer 
out of old Writers to Stuffe up their new Com- 
ments, scrape Enmus dung-hils, and out of 
Democritus pit, as I have done. By which means 
it comes to passe, that not only libraries and 
shops are full of our putid papers, but every close- 
Stool and jakes, Scribunt carmina que legunt 
cacantes; they serve to put under pies, to lap 
spice in, and keep rost-meat from burning. With 
us in France, saith Scaliger, every man hath liberty 
to write, but few ability. Heretofore learning was 
graced by judicious scholars, but now noble sctences 
are vilified by base and illiterate scriblers, that 
either write for vain-glory, need, to get money, 
or as Parasites to flatter and collogue with some 
great men, they put out burras, quisquiliasque 
ineptiasque. Amongst so many thousand Authors 
you shall scarse finde one, by reading of whom you 
shall be any whit better, but rather much worse, 


quibus inficitur potius, quam perficitur, by which 
he is rather infected than any way perfected. 
Qui talia legit, 
Quid didicit tandem, quid scit nisi somnia, nugas ? 
So that oftentimes it fals out (which Challi- 
machus taxed of old) a great Book is a great> 
mischief. Cardan findes fault with French men 
and Germans, for their scribling to no purpose, 
non inquit ab edendo deterreo, modo novum aliquid 
inveniant, he doth not bar them to write, so 
that it be some new invention of their own; 
but we weave the same web Still, twist the same 
robe again and again, or if it be a new invention, 
tis but some bauble or toy which idle fellows 
write, for as idle fellows to read, and who so 
cannot invent ? He must have a barren wit, that 
in this scribling age can forge nothing. Princes 
shew their armies, rich men vaunt their build- 
ings, souldiers their man-hood, and scholars vent 
their toyes, they must read, they must hear 
whether they will or no. 

Et quodcunque semel chartts illeverit, omnes 

Gestiet a furno redeuntes scire lacuque, 

Et pueros & anus— 

What once is said and writ, all men must 

know, 

Old wives and children as they come and go. 
What a company of Poets hath this year brought 
out, as Pliny complains to Sosstus Sinesius; This 
April every day some or other have recited. What 
a catalogue of new books all this year, all this 
age (I say) have our Frank-furt Marts, our 
domestick Marts brought out ? Twice a year, 
Proferunt se nova ingema & ostentant, we stretch 
our wits out, and set them to sale, magno conatu 
mbhil agimus. So that which Gesner much de- 
sires, if a speedy reformation be not had, by 
some Princes Edicts and grave Supervisors, to 
restrain this liberty, it will run on im infinitum. 
Quis tam avidus iibrorum helluo, Who can read 
them ? As already, we shall have a vast Chaos 
and confusion of Books, we are oppressed with 
them, our eyes ake with reading, our fingers 
with turning. For my part I am one of the num- 
ber, nos numerus sumus, I do not deny it, I have 
only this of Macrobius to say for my self, Omne 
meum, nihil meum, tis all mine, and none mine. 
As a good house-wife out of divers fleeces 
weaves one peece of cloth, a Bee gathers wax 
and honey out of many flowers, and makes a 
new bundel of all, 

Floriferis ut apes insaltibus omnia hbant, 
I have laboriously collected this Cento out of 
divers Writers, and that sine injuria, I have 
wronged no authors, but given every man his 
own; which Hierom so much commends in 
Nepotian, he stole not whole verses, pages, 
tracts, as some do now a daies, concealing their 
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Authors names, but Still said this was Cyprians, 
that Laétantius, that Hillarius, so said Minutius 
Felix, so Viétorinus, thus far Arnobius: I cite 
and quote mine Authors (which howsoever 
some illiterate scriblers account pedantical, as 
a cloke of ignorance, and opposite to their 
affected fine stile, I must and will use) sumpsz, 
non surripui; and what Varro Lib. 6. de re rust. 
speaks of Bees, minime malefice nullius opus 
vellicantes faciunt deterius, I can say of my self, 
whom have I injured? The matter is theirs 
most part, and yet mine, apparet unde sumptum 
sit (which Seneca approves) aliud tamen quam 
unde sumptum sit apparet, which nature doth 
with the aliment of our bodies incorporate, 
digest, assimulate, I do conquoquere quod hausi, 
dispose of what I take. I make them pay tribute, 
to set out this my Maceronicon, the method 
only is mine own, I must usurp that of Wecker 
e Ter. mhil dittum quod non dittum prius, methodus 
sola artificem ostendit, we can say nothing but 
what hath been said, the composition and 
method is ours only, & shews a Scholar. Ori- 
basius, AZsius, Avicenna, have all out of Galen, 
but to their own method, diverso Stilo, non 
diversa fide, our Poets steal from Homer, he 
spews, saith Elan, they lick it up. Divines use 
Austins words verbatim Still, and our Story- 
dressers do as much, he that comes last is com- 
monly best, 
—donec quid grandius etas 

Postera sorsq; ferat melior. 
Though there were many Giants of old in 
Physick and Philosophy, yet I say with Didacus 
Stella, A dwarf Standing on the shoulders of a 
Giant may see farther then a Giant himself; I 
may likely add, alter, and see farther then my 
predecessors ; And it is no greater prejudice 
for me to endite after others, then for Alianus 
Montaltus that famous Physitian, to write de 
morbis capitis after Fason Pratensis, Heurnius, 
Hildesheim, &c. Many horses to run in a race, 
one Logician, one Rhetorician, after another. 
Oppose then what thou wilt, 

Allatres licet usq; nos & usque, 

Et gannitibus improbis lacessas. 
I solve it thus. And for those other faults of 
barbarism Dorick dialeét, extemporanean Stile, 
tautologies, apish imitation, a rapsodie of rags 
gathered together from several dung-hils, ex- 
crements of authors, toyes and fopperies con- 
fusedly tumbled out, without art, invention, 
judgement, wit, learning, harsh, raw, rude, 
phantastical, absurd, insolent, indiscreet, ill- 
composed, indigested, vain, scurrile, idle, dull 
and dry; I confesse all (tis partly affected) thou 
canst not think worse of me then I do of my 
self. Tis not worth the reading, I yield it, 


I desire thee not to lose time in perusing so 
vain a subject, I should be peradventure loth 
my self to reade him or thee so writing, tis not 
opere pretium. All I say, is this, that I have 
presidents for it, which Isocrates cals perfugium 
tis qui peccant, others as absurd, vain, idle, 
illiterate, &c. Nonnulli alii idem fecerunt, others 
have done as much, it may be more, and per- 
haps thou thy self, Novimus & qui te, Gc. we 
have all our faults; scimus, & hanc veniam, &c. 
thou censurest me, so have I done others, and 
may do thee, Cedimus inque vicem, &c. tis lex 
tahonis, quid pro quo. Go now censure, criticize, 
scoffe and rail. 
Nasutus sis usque licet, sis denique nasus: 

Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas, 

Ipse ego quam dixt, &c. 

Wer’st thou all scoffs and flouts, a very Momus. 
Then we our selves, thou canst not say worse 
of us. 

Thus, as when women scold, have I cried 
whore first, and in some mens censures, I am 
afraid I have overshot my self, Laudare se vant, 
vituperare Stulti, as I do not arrogate, I will not 
derogate. Primus vestrum non sum, nec imus, I 
am none of the best, I am none of the meanest 
of you. As I am an inch, or so many feet, so 
many parasanges, after him or him, I may be 
peradventure an ace before thee. Be it ther- 
fore as it is, wel or ill, I have assayed, put my 
self upon the stage, I must abide the censure, 
I may not escape it. It is most true, stylus virum 
arguit, our Stile bewrayes us, & as hunters find 
their game by the trace, so is a mans genius 
descried by his works, Multo melius ex sermone 
quam lineamentis, de moribus hominum judicamus; 
*twas old Cato’s rule. I have laid my self open 
(I know it) in this treatise, turned mine inside 
outward, I shall be censured, I doubt not, for 
to say truth with Erasmus, nihil morosius hom- 
inum judicis, there’s naught so peevish as mens 
judgments, yet this is some comfort, ut palata, 
sic judicia, Our censures are as various as our 
palats. 

Tres mihi convive prope dissentire videntur 
Poscentes vario multum diversa palato, &c. 
Our writings are as so many dishes, our readers 
guests, our books like beauty, that which one 
admires, another rejects; so are we approved 

as mens fancies are inclined. 

Pro captu leétoris habent sua fata hbelht. 
That which is most pleasing to one is amaracum 
sui, most harsh to another. Quot homines, tot 
sententi@, so many men, so many mindes: that 
which thou condemnest he commends. 

Quod petis, id sane est invisum acidumque duobus. 
He respects matter, thou art wholly for words, 
he loves a loose and free stile, thou art all for 
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neat composition, strong lines, hyperboles, 
allogories; he desires a fine frontispiece, en- 
tising pictures, such as Hieron: Natal the 
Jesuit hath cut to the Dominicals, to draw on 
the Readers attention, which thou rejectest; 
that which one admires, another explodes as 
most absurd and ridiculous. If it be not point 
blank to his humor, his method, his conceit, 
Si quid forsan omissum, quod is animo conceperit, 
si que dittio, &c. If ought be omitted, or added, 
which he likes, or dislikes, thou art mancipium 
pauce leétionis, an idiot, an asse, nullus es, or 
plagiarius, a trifler, a trivant, thou art an idle 
fellow; or else tis a thing of meer industry, a 
collection without wit or invention, a very toy. 
Faciha sic putant omnes que jam fatta, nec de 
salebris cogitant, ubi via Strata,so men are valued, 
their labours vilified by fellows of no worth 
themselves; as things of nought, who could not 
have done as much ? unusquisque abundat sensu 
suo, every man abounds in his own sense; and 
whilest each particular party is so affected, how 
should one please all ? 

Quid dem, quid non dem? Renuis tu quod jubet ille. 
How shall I hope to expresse my self to each 
mans humor and conceit, or to give satisfaction 
to all? Some understand too little, some too 
much, Qui similiter in legendos libros, atg; in 
salutandos homines irruunt, non cogitantes quales, 
sed quibus vestibus induti sint, as Austin observes, 
not regarding what, but who write, orexin habet 
authores celebritas, not valuing the mettle, but 
Stamp that is upon it, Cantharum aspiciunt, non 
guid in eo. If he be not rich, in great place, 
polite and brave, a great dodtor, or full fraught 
with grand titles, though never so well qualified, 
he is a dunce, but as Baronius hath it of Cardinal 
Caraffa’s works, he is a meer hog that rejects 
any man for his poverty. Some are too partial, 
as friends to overween, others come with a 
prejudice to carp, vilifie, detract, and scoffe; 
(qui de me forsan, quicquid est, omni contemptu 
contemptius judicant) some as bees for honey, 
some as spiders to gather poyson. What shall I 
do in this case? As a dutch host, if you come to 
an Inn in Germany, and dislike your fare, diet, 
lodging, &c. replies in a surly tone, aliud tibi 
queras diversorium, if you like not this, get you 
to another Inn: I resolve, if you like not my 
writing, go reade something else. I do not 
much esteem thy censure, take thy course, tis 
not as thou wilt, nor as I wil, but when we have 
both done, that of Plinius Secundus to T: rajan 
will prove true, Every mans witty labour takes 
not, except the matter, subject, occasion, and some 
commending favorite happen to it. If I be taxed, 
exploded by thee and some such, I shall haply 
be approved and commended by others, & so 


have been (Expertus loquor) and may truly say 
with Jovius in like case (absit verbo jattantia) 
heroum quorundam, pontificum, & virorum 
nobilium familiaritatem & amicitiam, gratasque 
gratias, & multorum bene laudatorum laudes 
sum inde promeritus, as I have been honoured 
by some worthy men, so have I been vilified 
by others, and shall be. At the first publishing 
of this book; (which Probus of Persius satyrs) 
editum librum continuo mirari homines, atque 
avide deripere coeperunt, I may in some sort 
apply to this my work, The first, second, and 
third edition were suddenly gone, eagerly read, 
& as I have said, not so much approved by 
some, as scornfully rejected. by others. But it 
was Democritus his fortune, Idem admirationi 
& irrisiom habitus. Twas Seneca’s fate, that 
superintendent of wit, learning, judgement, 
ad Stuporem doéius, the best of Greek and Latine 
writers, in Plutarch’s opinion; That renowned 
corrector of vice, as Fabius terms him, and pain- 
ful omniscious philosopher, that writ so excellently 
and admirably well, could not please all parties, 
or escape censure : How is he vilified by Caligula, 
Agellius, Fabius, and Lipsius himself, his chief 
propugner ? In eo pleraque pernitiosa, saith the 
same Fabius, many childish tracts and sentences 
he hath, sermo illaboratus, too negligent often, 
and remisse, as Agellius observes, oratio vul- 
garis & protrita, dicaces & inepte sententia, 
eruditio plebeia, an homely shallow writer as 
he is. In partibus spinas & fastidia habet, saith 
Lipsius, and as in all his other works, so es- 
pecially in his epistles, ale in argutus & in- 
eptuis occupantur, intricatus alicubt, & parum 
compositus, sine copia rerum hoc fecit, he jumbles 
up many things together immethodically, after 
the Stoicks fashion, parum ordinavit, multa 
accumulavit, &c. If Seneca be thus lashed, and 
many famous men that I could name, what 
shall I expect? How shall I that am vix umbra 
tantt plulosophi, hope to please ? No man so 
absolute, Erasmus holds, to satisfie all, except 
antiquity, prescription, &c. set a bar. But as I 
have proved in Seneca, this will not alwayes 
take place, how shall I evade? Tis the common 
doom of all writers, I must (I say) abide it, I 
seek not applause 3 Non ego ventose venor 
suffragia plebis; again, non sum adeo tnformis, 1 
would not be vilified. 
laudatus abunde, 
Non fastiditus st tibt lector ero. 
I fear good mens censures, and to their favor- 
able acceptance I submit my labors, 
& linguas Mancipiorum 
Contemno,— 

As the barking of a dog, I securely contemn 
those malicious and scurrile obloquies, flouts, 
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calumnies of railers and detra¢tors, I scorn the 
rest. What therefore I have said, pro tenuitate 
mea I have said. 

One or two things yet I was desirous to have 
amended if I could, concerning the manner of 
handling this my subject, for which I must 
apologize, deprecari, and upon better advice 
give the friendly reader notice: It was not mine 
intent to prostitute my muse in English, or to 
divulge secreta Minerve, but to have exposed 
this more contract in Latine, if I could have 
got it printed. Any scurrile pamphlet is welcome 
to our mercenarie Stationers in English, they 
print all, 

—cuduntque libellos 
In quorum folus vix simia nuda cacaret; 

But in Latine they will not deal; which is one 
of the reasons Nicholas Car in his oration of 
the paucity of English writers, gives, that so 
many flourishing wits are smothered in obliv- 
ion, ly dead and buried in this our nation. 
Another main fault is, that I have not revised 
the copy, and amended the stile, which now 
flows remisly, as it was first conceived, but my 
leasure would not permit, Feci nec quod potut, 
nec quod volut, I confesse it is neither as I would, 
or as it should be. 

Cum relego scripsisse pudet, quia plurima cerno 

Me quoque que fuerant judice digna lint. 

When I peruse this tract which I have writ, 

I am abash’d, and much I hold unfit. 
Et quod gravissimum, in the matter it self, many 
things I disallow at this present, which when 
I writ, Non eadem est etas, non mens; I would 
willingly retract much, &c. but tis too late, I 
can only crave pardon now for what is amisse. 

I might indeed (had I wisely done) observed 
that precept of the poet, 

nonumque prematur in annum, 
And have taken more care: Or as Alexander 
the physician would have done by Lapis Lazuli, 
fifty times washed before it be used, I should 
have revised, corrected and amended this tra¢t; 
but I had not (as I said) that happy leasure, no 
Amanuenses or assistants. Pancrates in Lucian, 
wanting a servant as he went from Memphis to 
Coptus in Egypt, took a door bar, and after some 
superstitious words pronounced (Eucrates the 
relator was then present) made it stand up like 
a serving-man, fetch him water, turn the spit, 
serve in supper, and what work he would be- 
sides; and when he had done that service he 
desired, turn’d his man to a stick again. I have 
no such skil to make new men at my pleasure, 
or means to hire them, no whistle to call like 
the master of a ship, and bid them run, &c. I 
have no such authority, no such benefactors, 
as that noble Ambrosius was to Origen, allowing 


him six or seven Amanuenses to write out his 
dictats, I must for that cause do my businesse 
my self, And was therefore enforced, as a Bear 
doth her whelps, to bring forth this confused 
lump, I had not time to lick it into form, as 
she doth her yong ones, but even so to publish 
it, as it was first written, guicquid in buccam 
venit, in an extemporean Stile, as I do com- 
monly all other exercises, effudi quicquid didtavit 
genius meus, out of a confused company of notes, 
and writ with as small deliberation as I do 
ordinarily speak, without all affectation of big 
words, fustian phrases, jingling terms, tropes, 
Strong lines, that like Acesta’s arrows caught 
fire as they flew, strains of wit, brave heats, 
elogies, hyperbolical exornations, elegancies, 
&c. which many so much affect. I am aque 
potor, drink no wine at all, which so much im- 
proves our modern wits, a loose, plain, rude 
writer, ficum voco ficum, & lgonem ligonem, 
and as free, as loose, idem calamo quod in mente, 
I call a spade a spade, animis hec scribo, non 
auribus, I respect matter, not words; remembr- 
ing that of Cardan, verba propter res, non res 
propter verba: and seeking with Seneca, quid 
scribam, non quemadmodum, rather what, then 
how to write. For as Philo thinks, He that is 
conversant about matter, neglects words, and 
those that excell in this art of speaking, have no 
profound learning, 
Verba nitent phaleris, at nullas verba medullas 
Intus habent— 
Besides, it was the observation of that wise 
Seneca, when you see a fellow carefull about his 
words, and neat in his speech, know this for a 
certaintie, that mans mind is busied about toyes, 
there’s no soliditie in him. Non est ornamentum 
virile concinnitas: as he said of a nightingale, 
vox es, preterea nilul, &c. 

I am therefore in this point a professed disciple 
of Apollonius a scholar of Socrates, I neglect 
phrases, and labor wholly to inform my readers 
understanding, not to please his ear; tis not 
my study or intent to compose neatly, which 
an Orator requires, but to express my self 
readily & plainly as it happens. So that as a 
River runs sometimes precipitate and swift, then 
dull and slow; now direct, then per ambages; 
now deep, then shallow; now muddy, then 
clear; now broad, then narrow; doth my stile 
flow: now serious, then light; now comical, 
then satyrical; now more elaborate, then re- 
misse, as the present subject required, or as at 
that time I was affected. And if thou vouchsafe 
to reade this treatise, it shall seem no otherwise 
to thee, then the way to an ordinary Traveller, 
sometimes fair, sometimes foul; here champion, 
there inclosed; barren in one place, better soyl 
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in another: by woods, groves, hils, dales, plains, 
&c. I shall lead thee per ardua montium, & 
lubrica vallium, & roscida cespitum, & glebosa 
camporum, through variety of objects, that 
which thou shalt like and surely dislike. 

For the matter it self or method, if it be faulty, 
consider I pray you that of Columella, Nihil 
perfettum, aut a singulart consummatum in- 
dustria, no man can observe all, much is de- 
fective no doubt, may be justly taxed, altered, 
and avoided in Galen, Aristotle, those great 
Masters. Boni venatoris (one holds) plures feras 
capere, non omnes; He is a good Huntsman 
can catch some, not all: I have done my en- 
deavor. Besides, I dwell not in this study, Non 
hic sulcos ductmus, non hoc pulvere desudamus, 
I am but a smatterer, I confesse, a stranger, 
here and there I pull a flower; I do easily grant, 
if a rigid censurer should criticize on this which 
I have writ, he should not finde three sole 
faults, as Scaliger in Terence, but 300. so many 
as he hath done in Cardans subtleties, as many 
notable errors as Gul. Laurembergius, a late 
professor of Rostocke, discovers in that anatomie 
of Laurentius, or Baroctus the Venetian in Sacro 
boscus. And although this be a sixth Edition, 
in which I should have been more accurate, 
corrected all those former escapes, yet it was 
magni laboris opus, so difficult and tedious, that 
as Carpenters do finde out of experience, tis 
much better build anew sometimes, then repair 
an old house; I could as soon write as much 
more, as alter that which is written. If ought 
therefore be amisse, (as I grant there is) I re- 
quire a friendly admonition, no bitter invective, 

Sint musts soctt Charites, Furia omnis abesto, 

Otherwise as in ordinarie controversies, funem 
contentionis nectamus, sed cut bono? We may 
contend, and likely misuse each other, but to 
what purpose? We are both scholars, say, 

Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, & respondere paratt. 

If we do wrangle, what shal we get by it? Trouble 
and wrong our selvs, make sport to others. 
If I be convict of an error, I wil yield, I wil 
amend. Si guid bonis moribus, si quid veritati 
dissentaneum, in sacris vel humants literis a me 
dium sit, id nec dictum esto. In the mean time 
I require a favorable censure of all faults omit- 
ted, harsh compositions, pleonasmes of words, 
tautological repetitions (though Seneca bear 
me out, nunquam nimis dicitur, quod nunquam 
satis dicitur) perturbations of tenses, numbers, 
printers faults, &c. My translations are some- 
times rather paraphrases, then interpretations, 
non ad verbum, but as an author, I use more 
liberty, and that’s only taken, which was to 
my purpose: Quotations are often inserted in 


the Text, which make the stile more harsh, or 
in the margent as it hapned. Greek authors, 
Plato, Plutarch, Atheneus, &c. I have cited 
out of their interpreters, because the original 
was not so readie. I have mingled sacra pro- 
phanis, but I hope not prophaned, and in repeti- 
tion of authors names, ranked them per accidens, 
not according to Chronologie; sometimes 
Neotericks before Ancients, as my memory 
suggested. Some things are here altered, ex- 
unged in this sixth Edition, others amended, 
much added, because many good authors in all 
kinds are come to my hands since, and tis no 
prejudice, no such indecorum, or oversight. 
Nunquam ita quicquam bene subducta ratione ad 
vitam fuit, 
Quin res, etas, usus, semper aliquid apportent 
novt, 
Aliquid moneant, ut illa que scire te credas, 
nescias, 
Et que tibi putaris prima, in exercendo ut re- 
pudias. 
Ne’re was ought yet at first contriv’d so fit, 
But use, age, or something would alter it; 
Advise thee better, and, upon peruse, 
Make thee not say, and what thou tak’st, refuse. 
But I am now resolved never to put this treatise 
out again, Ne guid mmis, 1 wil not hereafter 
add, alter, or retract, I have done. The last and 
greatest exception is, that I being a divine have 
medled with physick, 
tantumne est ab re tua oti tibt, 
Aliena ut cures, eaque nihil que ad te attinent ? 
Which Menedemus objected to Chremes; have I 
so much leasure, or little businesse of mine own, 
as to look after other mens matters which con- 
cern me not? What have I to do with physick? 
quod medicorum est promittant medict. The Lace- 
demonians were once in counsel about state- 
matters, a deboshed fellow spake excellent wel, 
and to the purpose, his speech was generally 
approved: A grave Senator steps up, and by 
all means would have it repealed, though good, 
because dehonestabatur pessimo authore, it had 
no better an author; let some good man relate 
the same, and then it should pass. This counsel 
was embraced, facium est, and it was registred 
forthwith, Et sic bona sententia mansit, malus 
author mutatus est. Thou saiest as much of me, 
Stomachosus as thou art, & grantest perad- 
venture this which I have written in physick, 
not to be amiss, had another done it, a professed 
physician, or so; but why should I meddle 
with this tract? Hear me speak: There be many 
other subjects, I do easily grant, both in hu- 
manity and divinity, fit to be treated of, of 
which had I written ad ogtentationem only, to 
shew my self, I should have rather chosen, and 
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in which I have been more conversant, I could 
have more willingly luxuriated, and better 
satisfied my self and others; but that at this 
time I was fatally driven upon this rock of 
melancholy, and carried away by this by-stream, 
which as a riilet, is deducted from the main 
chanel of my Studies, in which I have pleased 
and busied my self at idle hours, as a subject 
most necessary and commodious. Not that I 
prefer it before Divinity, which I do acknow- 
ledge to be the Queen of professions, and to 
which all the rest are as handmaids, but that 
in Divinity I saw no such great need. For had I 
written positively, there be so many books in that 
kinde, so many commentators, treatises, pam- 
phlets, expositions, sermons, that whole teemes 
of oxen cannot draw them; and had I been as 
forward and ambitious as some others, I might 
have haply printed a sermon at Pauls-Cross, a 
sermon in St. Maries Oxon, a sermon in Christ- 
Church, or a sermon before the right honorable, 
right reverend, a sermon before the right wor- 
shipful, a sermon in latine, in english, a sermon 
with a name, a sermon without, a sermon, a 
sermon, &c. But I have been ever as desirous 
to suppresse my labours in this kinde, as others 
have been to presse and publish theirs. To have 
written in controversie, had been to cut off an 
Hydra’shead, lis htemgenerat,one begets another, 
so many duplications, triplications, & swarms 
of questions, In sacro bello hoc quod Stilt mucrone 
agitur, that having once begun, I should never 
make an end. One had much better, as Alex- 
ander the sixth Pope, long since observed, pro- 
voke a great prince than a begging friar, a 
Jesuit, or a seminary priesi, I will add, for 
inexpugnabile genus hoc hominum, they are an 
irrefragable society, they must and wil have the 
last word; and that with such eagernesse, im- 
pudence, abominable lying, falsifying, and 
bitterness in their questions they proceed, that 
as he said, furorne cecus, an rapit vis acrior, 
an culpa, responsum date ? Blinde fury, or error, 
or rashnesse, or what it is that eggs them, I 
know not, I am sure many times, which Austin 
perceived long since, tempestate contentionis, 
serenitas charitatis obnubilatur, with this tempest 
of contention, the serenity of charity is over- 
clouded, and there be too many spirits con- 
jured up already in this kinde in all sciences, 
and more than we can tel how to lay, which do 
so furiously rage, and keep such a racket, that 
as Fabius said, It had been much better for some 
of them to have been born dumb, and altogether 
wliterate, then.so far to dote to their own destruc- 
tion. 
At melus fuerat non scribere, namque tacere 
Tutum semper erit,— 
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Tis a generall fault, so Severinus the Dane 
complains in physick, unhappy men as we are, 
we spend our dates in unprojitable questions and 
disputations, intricate subtilties, de lana caprina, 
about moonshine in the water, leaving in the 
mean time those chiefest treasures of nature un- 
touched, wherein the best medicines for all manner 
of diseases are to be found, and do not only neglect 
them our selves, but hinder, condemn, forbid and 
scoffe at others, that are willing to enquire after 
them. These motives at this present have in- 
duced me to make choice of this medicinal 
subject. 

If any physitian in the mean time shall infer, 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, and finde himself 
grieved that I have intruded into his profession, 
I will tell him in brief, I do not otherwise by 
them, than they do by us, If it be for their 
advantage, I know many of their sect which 
have taken orders, in hope of a benefice, tis a 
common transition, and why may not a melan- 
choly divine, that can get nothing but by 
simonie, professe physick ? Drusianus an Italian 
(Crusianus, but corruptly, Trithemius cals him) 
because he was not fortunate in his prattice, for- 
sook his profession, and writ afterwards in Divin- 
ity. Marcilius Ficinus was semel & simul, a 
priest and a physician at once, and T. Linacer 
in his old age took orders. The fesuits pro- 
fesse both at this time, divers of them permussu 
superiorum, Chirurgions, panders, bawds, and 
midwives, &c. Many poor countrey-vicars for 
want of other means, are driven to their shifts; 
to turn mountebanks, quacksalvers, empiricks, 
and if our greedy patrons hold us to such hard 
conditions, as commonly they do, they will 
make most of us work at some trade, as Paul 
did, at last turn taskers, malsters, costermongers, 
grasiers, sel ale as some have done, or worse. 
Howsoever in undertaking this task, I hope I 
shall commit no great error or imdecorum, if 
all be considered aright, I can vindicate my 
self with Georgius Braunus, and Hieronymus 
Hemingius, those two learned Divines; who 
(to borrow a line or to of mine elder brother) 
drawn by a natural love, the one of pittures and 
maps, prospettives and corographical delights, writ 
that ample theatre of cities; the other to the Studie 
of genealogies, penned theatrum genealogicum. 
Or else I can excuse my studies with Lesstus 
the Jesuit in like case, It is a disease of the soul, 
on which I am to treat, and as much appertain- 
ing to a Divine as to a physician; and who 
knows not what an agreement there is betwixt 
these two professions ? A good Divine either is 
or ought to be a good physician, a spiritual 
physician at least, as our Saviour cals himself, 
and was indeed, Mat. 4. 23. Luke 5. 18. Luke 
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7. 8. They differ but in object, the one of the 
body, the other of the soul, and use divers 
medicines to cure: one amends animam per 
corpus, the other corpus per animam, as our 
Regius Professor of physick well informed us 
in a learned lecture of his not long since. One 
helps the vices and passions of the soul, anger, 
lust, desperation, pride, presumption, &c. by 
applying that spiritual physick; as the other 
use proper remedies in bodily diseases. Now 
this being a common infirmity of body and 
soul, and such a one that hath as much need 
of spiritual as a corporal cure, I could not finde 
a fitter task to busie my self about, a more 
apposite theam, so necessary, so commodious, 
and generally concerning all sorts of men, that 
should so equally participate of both, and re- 
quire a whole physician. A divine in this com- 
pound mixt maladie, can do little alone, a 
physician in some kinds of melancholy much 
lesse, both make an absolute cure. 
Altertus sic altera poscit opem. 

And tis proper to them both, and I hope not 
unbeseeming me, who am by my profession a 
Divine, and by mine inclination a physician. I 
had Jupiter in my sixt house; I say with Bero- 
aldus, Non sum medicus, nec medicine prorsus 


expers, in the theorick of physick I have taken ¢ 


some pains, not with an intent to practise, but 
to satisfie my self, which was a cause likewise 
of the first undertaking of this subject. 

If these reasons do not satisfie thee good Reader, 
as Alexander Munificus that bountiful prelate, 
sometimes bishop of Lincoln, when he had built 
six castles, ad invidiam operis eluendam, saith Mr. 
Camden, to take away the envy of his work (which 
very words Nubrigensis hath of Roger the rich 
bishop of Salisbury, who in King Stephens time, 
built Shirburn castle, and that of Devises) to 
divert the scandal or imputation, which might 
be thence inferred, built so many religious 
houses: If this my discourse be over medicinal, 
or savor too much of humanitie, I promise thee, 
that I wil hereafter make thee amends in some 
treatise of divinity. But this I hope shal suffice, 
when you have more fully considered of the 
matter of this my subject, rem substratam, mel- 
ancholy, madness, and of the reasons following, 
which were my chief motives: the generality 
of the disease, the necessity of the cure, and 
the commodity or common good that will arise 
to all men by the knowledg of it, as shal at 
large appear in the ensuing preface. And I doubt 
not but that in the end you will say with me, 
that to anatomize this humor aright, through 
all the members of this our Microcosmus, is as 
great a task, as to reconcile those Chronologicall 
errors in the Assyrian monarchie, finde out the 


quadrature of a circle, the creeks and sounds 
of the north-east, or north-west passages, & all 
out as good a discovery as that hungry Spamards 
of Terra Australis Incognita, as great trouble as 
to perfect the motion of Mars and Mercury, 
which so crucifies our Astronomers, or to 
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rectifie the Gregorian Kalender. I am so affec- 
ted for my part, and hope as Theophrastus did 
by his characters, That our posterity, O friend 
Policles, shall be the better for this which we have 
written, by correcting and rectifying what is 
amiss in themselves by our examples, and applying 
our precepts and cautions to their own use. And 
as that great captain Zisca would have a drum 
made of his skin when he was dead, because 
he thought the very noise of it would put his 
enemies to flight, I doubt not but that these 
following lines, when they shall be recited, or 
hereafter read, wil drive away melancholy 
(though I be gone) as much as Ziscaes drum 
could terrifie his foes. Yet one caution let me 
give by the way to my present, or future Reader, 
who is actually melancholy, that he reade not 
the symptomes or prognosticks in this follow- 
ing tract, lest by applying that which he reads 
to himself, aggravating, appropriating things 
generally spoken, to his own person (as melan- 
choly men for the most part do) he trouble or 
hurt himself, and get in conclusion more harm 
then good. I advise them therefore warily to per- 
use that tract, Lapides loquitur (so said Agrippa 
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de occ. Phil.) & caveant leGtores ne cerebrum its 
excutiat. The rest I doubt not they may securely 
reade, and to their benefit. But I am over- 
tedious, I proceed. 

Of the necessity and generality of this which 
I have said, if any man doubt, I shall desire 
him to make a brief survey of. the world, as 
Cyprian adviseth Donat, supposing himself to be 
transported to the top of some high mountain, and 
thence to behold the tumults and chances of this 
wavering world, he cannot chuse but either laugh 
at, or pity it. S. Hierom out of a Strong im- 
agination, being in the wilderness, conceived 
with himself, that he then saw them dancing 
in Rome; and if thou shalt either conceive, or 
clime to see, thou shalt soon perceive that all 
the world is mad, that it is melancholy, dotes; 
that it is (which Epichthonius Cosmopolites 
expressed not many years since in a map) made 
like a fools head (with that Motto, Caput helle- 
boro dignum) a crased head, cavea Stultorum, a 
fools paradise, or as Apollonius, a common 
prison of guls, cheaters, flatterers, &c. and 
needs to be reformed. Strabo in the ninth book 
of his geographie, compares Greece to the 
picture of a man, which comparison of his, Nic. 
Gerbelius in his exposition of Sophianus map, 
approves; The breast lies open from those 
Acroceraunian hils in Epirus, to the Sunian 
promontory in Attica; Page and Magera are 
the two shoulders; that Istmos of Corinth the 
neck; and Peloponnesus the head. If this allusion 
hold, tis sure a mad head; Morea may be Moria; 
and to speak what I think, the inhabitants of 
moderne Greece, swerve as much from reason, 
& true religion at this day, as that Morea doth 
from the picture of a man. Examine the rest 
in like sort, and you shall finde that Kingdoms 
and Provinces are melancholy, cities and 
families, all creatures, vegetal, sensible, and 
rational, that all sorts, sects, ages, conditions, 
are out of tune, as in Cebes table, omnes errorem 
bibunt, before they come into the world, they 
are intoxicated by errors cup, from the highest 
to the lowest, have need of Physick, and those 
particular actions in Seneca, where father & son 
prove one another mad, may be general; Porcius 
Latro shall plead against us all. For indeed who is 
not a fool, melancholy, mad?—Quwui mil molitur 
inepte, who is not brain-sick ? Folly, melancholy, 
madnes, are but one disease, Delirium is a com- 
mon name to all. Alexander, Gordonius, Fason 
Pratensis, Savanarola, Guianerius, Montaltus, 
confound them as differing secundum magis 
& minus; so doth David, Psal. 37. 5. I said unto 
the fools, deal not so madly, & twas an old Stoicall 
Paradox, omnes Stultos insanire, all fools are mad, 
though some madder then others. And who is 


not a fool, who is free from melancholy? Who 
is not touched more or lesse in habit or dis- 
position? If in disposition, ill dispositions beget 
habits, if they persevere, saith Plutarch, habits 
either are, or turn to diseases. Tis the same 
which Tully maintains in the second of his 
Tusculanes, omnium insipientum animi tn morbo 
sunt, & perturbatorum, Fools are sick, and all 
that are troubled in minde: for what is sickness, 
but as Gregorie Tholosanus defines it, A dissolu- 
tion or perturbation of the bodily league, which 
health combines: And who is not sick, or ill 
disposed ? in whom doth not passion, anger, 
envy, discontent, fear, and sorrow raign? Who 
labours not of this disease? Give me but a little 
leave, & you shall see by what testimonies, 
confessions, arguments I wil evince it, that 
most men are mad, that they had as much need 
to go a pilgrimage to the Anticyre (as in Strabo’s 
time they did) as in our daies they run to Com- 
postella, our Lady of Sichem, or Lauretta, to 
seek for help; that it is like to be as prosperous 
a voyage as that of Guana, and that there is 
much more need of Hellebor then of Tobacco. 
That men are so misaffected, melancholy, 
mad, giddy-headed, hear the testimony of 
Solomon, Eccl. 2. 12. And I turned to behold 
wisdom, madness and folly, &c. And ver. 23. 
All his dayes are sorrow, his travel grief, and his 
heart taketh no rest in the night. So that take 
melancholy in what sense you will, properly 
or improperly, in disposition or habit, for 
pleasure or for pain, dotage, discontent, fear, 
sorrow, madness, for part, or all, truly, or 
metaphorically, tis all one. Laughter it self is 
madness according to Solomon, and as S. Paul 
hath it, worldly sorrow brings death. The hearts 
of the sons of men are evil, and madness is in their 
hearts while they live, Eccl. 9. 3. Wise men them- 
selves are no better, Ecc. 1. 18. In the multitude 
of wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth 
wisdom increaseth sorrow, Cap. 2. 17. He hated 
life it self, nothing pleased him; he hated his 
labor, all, as he concludes, is sorrow, grief, 
vanity, vexation of spirit. And though he were 
the wisest man in the world, sanétuarium sapi- 
entie, and had wisdom in abundance, he wil 
not vindicate himself, or justifie his own actions. 
Surely I am more foolish then any man, and have 
not the understanding of a man in me, Pro. 30. 2. 
Be they Solomons words, or the words of Agur 
the son of Fakeh, they are canonicall. David a 
man after Gods own heart, confesseth as much 
of himself, Psal. 37. 21, 22. So foolish was I and 
ignorant, I was even as a beast before thee. And 
condemns all for fools, Ps. 93. & 32.9. & 49. 20. 
He compares them to beasts, horses, and mules, 
in which there is no understanding. The Apostle 
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Paul accuseth himself in like sort, 2. Cor. 11. 
21. I would you would suffer a little my foolish- 
ness, I speak foolishly. The whole head is sick 
saith Esay, and the heart is heavy, Cap. l. 5. 
And makes lighter of them then of Oxen and 
Asses, The Ox knows his owner, &c. reade Deut. 
32. 6. Fer. 4. Amos. 3. 1. Ephes. 5. 6. Be not mad, 
be not deceived, foolish Galatians, who hath be- 
witched ‘you ? How often are they branded with 
this Epithet of madnesse and folly ? No word 
so frequent amongst the fathers of the Church 
and Divines; you may see what an opinion they 
had of the world, and how they valued mens 
actions. 

I know that we think far otherwise, and hold 
them most part wise men that are in authority, 
princes, magistrates, rich men, they are wise 
men born, all Politicians and State-men must 
needs be so, for who dare speak against them ? 
And on the other, so corrupt is our judgment, 
we esteem wise and honest men fools. Which 
Democritus wel signified in an Epistle of his 
to Hyppocrates: The Abderites account vertue 
madnesse, and so do most men living. Shall I 
tell you the reason of it ? Fortune and Vertue, 
Wisdom and Folly, their seconds, upon a time 
contended in the Olympicks; Every man thought 
that fortune and folly would have the worst, 
and pitied their cases. But it fell out otherwise. 
Fortune was blind and cared not where she 
Stroke, nor whom, without laws, Audabatarum 
instar, &c. Folly rash and inconsiderate, es- 
teemed as little what she said or did. Vertue 
and Wisdom gave place, were hissed out, and 
exploded by the common people; folly and 
fortune admired, and so are all their followers 
ever since: knaves and fools commonly fare 
and deserve best in worldlings eyes & opinions. 
Many good men have no better fate in their 
ages: Achish, 1 Sam. 21. 14. held David for a 
mad-man. Elisha & the rest were no otherwise 
esteemed. David was derided of the common 
people, Psa. 9. 7. I am become a monster to many. 
And generally we are accounted fools for Christ, 
1 Cor. 14. We fools thought his life madnesse, and 
his end without honour, Wisd. 5. 4. Christ and 
his Apostles were censured in like sort, John 
10. Mark 3. Aéts 26. And so were all christians 
in Pliny’s time, fuerunt & alii similis dementia, 
&c. And called not long after, Vesanie sectatores, 
eversores hominum, polluti novatores fanatict, 
canes, malefict, venefici, Galilei homunciones, 
&c. Tis an ordinary thing with us, to account 
honest, devout, orthodox, divine, religious, 
plain-dealing-men, idiots, asses, that cannot, 
or will not ly and dissemble, shift, flatter, ac- 
commodare se ad eum locum ubi nati sunt, make 
good bargains, supplant, thrive, patroms in- 


servire; solennes ascendendi modos apprehendere, 
leges, mores, consuetudines recte observare, candide 
laudare, fortiter defendere, sententias ampleéti, 
dubitare de nullis, credere omnia, accipere omnia, 
mhil reprehendere, ceteraque que promotionem 
ferunt & securitatem, que sine ambage folicem 
reddunt hominem, & vere sapientem apud nos; 
That cannot temporize as other men do, hand 
and take bribes, &c. but fear God, and make a 
conscience of their doings. But the holy Ghost 
that knowes better how to judge, he cals them 
fools. The fool hath said in his heart, Psal. 53. 1. 
And their wayes utter their folly, Psal. 49. 14. 
For what can be more mad, than for a little worldly 
pleasure to procure unto themselves eternall pun- 
ishment ? As Gregorie and others inculcate unto 
us. 
Yea even all those great Philosophers, the 
world hath ever had in admiration, whose works 
we do so much esteem, that gave precepts of 
wisdom to others, inventers of Arts and Sciences, 
Socrates the wisest man of his time by the 
Oracle of Apollo, whom his two Scholars Plato 
and Xenophon so much extol and magnifie 
with those honourable titles, best and wisest of 
all mortal men, the happiest, and most just; and 
as Alcibiades incomparably commends him; 
Achilles was a worthy man, but Bracides and 
others were as worthy as himself; Antenor 
and Nestor were as good as Pericles, and so of 
the rest, but none present, before, or after So- 
crates, nemo veterum neque eorum qui nunc sunt, 
were ever such, will match, or come neer him. 
Those seven wise men of Greece, those Britain 
Druides, Indian Brachmanm, 4Ethiopian Gymno- 
sophisis, Magi of the Persians, Apollonius, of 
whom Philostratus, Non doétus sed natus sapiens, 
wise from his cradle, Epicurus so much admired 
by his Scholar Lucretius; 
Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, & omnes 
Perstrinxit Stellas exortus ut etherius Sol. 

Whose wit excel’d the wits of men as far, 

As the Sun rising doth obscure a Star. 
Or that so much renowned Empedocles, 

Vt vix humana videatur Stirpe creatus. . 

All those, of whom we read such Hyperbolicall 

elogiums; as of Aristotle, that he was wisdom it 
self in the abstraét, a Miracle of nature, breath- 
ing liberaries, as Eunapius of Longinus, lights 
of nature, gyants for wit, quintessence of wit, 
divine spirits, eagles in the clouds, fallen from 
heaven, gods, spirits, lamps of the world, dic- 
tators, 

Nulla ferant talem secla futura virum: 
Monarchs, miracles, superintendents of wit and 
learning, Oceanus, Phenix, Atlas, Monstrum, por- 
tentum hominis, orbis universt museum, ultimus 
humane nature conatus, nature maritus, 
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merito cui dottior orbis 
Submissis defert fascibus imperium. 
As Elian writ of Protagoras and Gorgias, we 
may say of them all, tantum a sapientibus ab- 


virulent hate and malice. They could give pre- 
cepts for verse and prose, but not a man of 
them (as Seneca tels them home) could moder- 
ate his affections. Their musick did shew us 


fuerunt, quantum a viris puert, they were child- flebiles modos, &c. how to rise and fall, but they 


ren in respect, infants, not eagles but kites; 
novices, illiterate, Eunuchi sapientie. And 
although they were the wisest, and most ad- 
mired in their age, as he censured Alexander, 
I do them, there were 10000 in his army as 
worthy Captains (had they been in place of 
command) as valiant as himself; there were 
Myriades of men wiser in those dayes, & yet all 
short of what they ought to be. Laétantius in 
his book of wisdom, proves them to be dizards, 
fools, asses, mad-men, so full of absurd and 
ridiculous tenents, and brain-sick positions, 
that to his thinking never any old woman or 
sick person doted worse. Democritus took all 
from Leucippus, and left, saith he, the inheri- 
tance of his folly to Epicurus, insanienti dum 
sapientig, &c. The like he holds of Plato, 
Aristippus, and the rest, making no difference 
betwixt them and beasts, saving that they could 
speak. Theodoret in his tract De cur. grec. affect. 
manifestly evinces as much of Socrates, whom 
though that Oracle of Apollo confirmed to be 
the wisest man then living, and saved him from 
the plague, whom 2000 years have admired, of 
whom some will as soon speak evil as of Christ, 
yet re vera, he was an illiterate idiot, as Aristo- 


phanes cals him, irriscor & ambitiosus, as his - 


Master Aristotle terms him, scurra Atticus, as 
Zeno, an enemy to all arts & sciences, as Ath- 
@neus, to Philosophers & Travellers, an opina- 
tive asse, a caviller, a kinde of Pedant; for his 
manners, as Theod. Cyrensis describes him, a 
Sodomite, an Atheist, (so convict by Anytus) 
iracundus & ebrius, dicax, &c.a pot-companion, 
by Plato’s own confession, a Sturdy drinker; 
and that of all others he was most sottish, a 
very mad-man in his actions and opinions. 
Pythagoras was part philosopher, part magician, 
or part witch. If you desire to hear more of 
Apollonius a great wise man, sometime parallel’d 
by Julian the apostate to Christ, I refer you to 
that learned tract of Eusebius against Hyerocles, 
and from them al to Lucians Piscator, Icaro- 
menippus, Necyomantia: their actions, opinions 
in general were so prodigious, absurd, ridicu- 
lous, which they broached and maintained, 
their books and elaborate Treatises were full 
of dotage, which Tully ad Atticum, long since 
observed, delirant plerumq; scriptores in libris 
suis, their lives being opposite to their words, 
they commended poverty to others, and were 
most covetous themselves, extolled love and 
peace, and yet persecuted one another with 


could not so contain themselves as in adversity 
not to make a lamentable tone. They will 
measure ground by Geometrie, set down limits, 


divide and subdivide, but cannot yet prescribe 
quantum homini satis, or keep within compasse 
of reason and discretion. They can square 
circles, but understand not the state of their 
own souls, describe right lines, and crooked, 
&c. but know not what is right in this life, 
quid in vita rectum sit, ignorant; so that as he 
said, 

Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem. 

I think all the Anticyre will not restore them 
to their wits, if these men now, that held Xeno- 
dotus heart, Crates liver, Epitetus lanthorn, 
were so sottish, and had no more brains then 
so many beetles, what shall we think of the 
commonalty? what of the rest? 

Yea, but will you infer, that is true of heathens, 
if they be conferred with Christians, 1 Cor. 3. 
19. The wisdom of this world is foolishnesse with 
God, earthly and devillish, as Iames cals it, 3. 15. 
They were vain in their imaginations, and their 
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foolish heart was full of darknesse, Rom. 1. 21, 
22. When they professed themselves wise, became 
fools. Their witty works are admired here on 
earth, whilest their souls are tormented in hell 
fire. In some sense, Christiani Crassiani, Chris- 
tians are Crassians, & if compared to that 
wisdom, no better then fools. Quis est sapiens ? 
Solus Deus, Pythagoras replies, God is only wise, 
Rom. 16. Paul determines only good, as Austine 
well contends, and no man living can be justified 
in his sight. God looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if any did understand, 
Psalm 53. 2, 3. but all are corrupt, erre. Rom. 3. 
12. None doth good, no not one. Fob aggravates 
this, 4. 18. Behold he found no Stedfastnesse in 
his servants, and laid folly upon his angels, 19. 
How much more on them that dwell in houses of 
clay? In this sense we are all as fools, and the 
Scripture alone is arx Minerva, we and our 
writings are shallow and unperfect. But I do 
not sO mean; even in our ordinary dealings, we 
are no better then fools. All our actions, as 
Pliny told Trajan, upbraid us of folly, our whole 
course of life is but matter of laughter: we are 
not soberly wise; and the world it self, which 
ought at least to be wise by reason of his an- 
tiquity, as Hugo de Prato Florido will have it, 
semper Stultizat, 1s every day more foolish then 
other; the more it 1s whipped, the worse it is, and 
as a child will Still be crowned with roses and 
flowers. We are apish in it, asini bipedes, and 
every place is full znversorum Apuleiorum, of 
metamorphosed and two-legged asses, inver- 
sorum Stlenorum, childish, puert instar bimult, 
tremula patris dormientis in ulna. Fovianus Pon- 
tanus, Antomo Dial, brings in some laughing 
at an old man, that by reason of his age was a 
little fond, but as he admonisheth there, Ne 
muireris mt hospes de hoc sene, marvel not at him 
only, for tota hec civitas delirium, all our Town 
dotes in like sort, we are a company of fools. 
Ask not with him in the Poet, Larve hunc in- 
temperie insanieque agitant senem? What mad- 
nesse ghosts this old man, but what madnesse 
ghosts us all? For we are ad unum omnes, all 
mad, semel insanivimus omnes, not once, but 
always so, & semel, & simul, & semper, ever 
and altogether as bad as he; and not senex bis 
puer, delira anus, but say it of us all, semper 
puert, yong and old, all dote, as Laéantius 
proves out of Seneca; and no difference betwixt 
us and children, saving that, majora ludimus, 
& grandioribus pupis, they play with babies of 
clouts & such toyes, we sport with greater 
bables. We cannot accuse or condemn one 
another, being faulty our selves, deliramenta 
loqueris, you talk idly, or as Mitio upbraided 
Demea, insanis, auferte, for we are as mad our 


own selves, and it is hard to say which is the 
worst. Nay tis universally so, 
Vitam regit fortuna, non sapientia. 

When Socrates had taken great pains to finde 
out a wise man, and to that purpose had con- 
sulted with philosophers, poets, artificers, he 
concludes all men were fools; and though it 
procured him both anger and much envy, yet 
in all companies he would openly professe it. 
When Supputius in Pontanus had travelled all 
over Europe to conferre with a wise man, he 
returned at last without his errand, and could 
finde none. Cardan concurs with him, Few 
there are (for ought I can perceive) well in their 
wits. So doth Tully, I see every thing to be done 
foolishly and unadvisedly. 

Ille simStrorsum, hic dextrorsum, unus utrique 
Error, sed varus illudit partibus omnes. 

One reels to this, another to that wall. 

Tis the same error that deludes them all. 
They dote all, but not alike, Mavia yap ov 
Taow ouoia, not in the same kinde, One is 
covetous, a second lascivious, a third ambitious, a 

fourth envious, &c.as Damisippus the Stoick hath 
well illustrated in the poet, 

Destpiunt omnes eque ac tu. 

*Tis an inbred maladie in every one of us, there 
is seminarium Stultitie, a seminarie of folly, 
which if it be Stirred up, or get a head, will run 
in infinitum, & infinitely varies, as we our selves 
are severally additted, saith Balthazar Castilo: 
and cannot so easily be rooted out, it takes such 
fast hold, as Tully holds, alte radices Stultitie, 
so we are bred, and so we continue. Some say 
there be two main defects of wit, error and 
ignorance, to which all others are reduced; by 
ignorance we know not things necessary, by 
error we know them falsly. Ignorance is a priva- 
tion, error a positive act. From ignorance comes 
vice, from error heresie, &c. But make how 
many kinds you will, divide and subdivide, 
few men are free, or that do not impinge on 
some one kinde or other. Sic plerumque agitat 
Stultos inscitia, as he that examines his own and 
other mens actions, shall finde. 

Charon in Lucian, as he wittily faigns, was 
conducted by Mercury to such a place, where 
he might see all the world at once; after he had 
sufficiently viewed, and looked about, Mercury 
would needs know of him what he had observed: 
He told him, that he saw a vast multitude, and 
a promiscuous, their habitations like mole-hils, 
the men as emmets, he could discern cities like 
so many hives of Bees, wherein every Bee had a 
Sting, and they did nought else but sting one an- 
other, some domineering like Hornets, bigger then 
the rest, some like filching Wasps, others as drones. 
Over their heads were hovering a confused 
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companie of perturbations, hope, fear, anger, 
avarice, ignorance, &c. and a multitude of 
diseases hanging, which they still pulled on 
their pates. Some were Brawling, some fight- 
ing, riding, running, sollicite ambientes, callide 
litigantes, for toyes, and trifles, and such mo- 
mentanie things. There Towns and Provinces 
meer factions, rich against poor, poor against 
rich, nobles against artificers, they against 
nobles, and so the rest. In conclusion, he con- 
demned them all for mad-men, fools, idiots, 
asses, O stulti, quenam hec est amentia? O 
fools, O mad-men he exclaims, zmsana Studia, 
insani labores, &c. Mad endeavors, mad actions, 
mad, mad, mad, O seclum insipiens & infacetum, 
a giddy-headed age. Heraclitus the Philosopher, 
out of a serious meditation of mens lives, fell a 
weeping, and with continual tears bewailed 
their misery, madnes, and folly. Democritus 
on the other side burst out a laughing, their 
whole life seemed to him so ridiculous, & he 
was so far carried with this ironical passion, 
that the Citizens of Abdera took him to be mad, 
and sent therefore Embassadors to Hyppocrates 
the Physitian, that he would exercise his skill 
upon him. But the story is set down at large by 
Hyppocrates, in his epistle to Damogetus, which 
because it is not impertinent to this discourse, 
I wil insert verbatim almost, as it is delivered 
by Hyppocrates himself, with all the circum- 
Stances belonging unto it. 

When Hyppocrates was now come to Abdera, 
the people of the City came flocking about 
him, some weeping, some intreating of him, 
that he would do his best. After some little 
repast, he went to see Democritus, the people 
following him, whom he found (as before) in 
his garden in the suburbs all alone, sitting upon 
a Stone under a plane tree, without hose or shoes, 
with a book on his knees, cutting up severall beasts, 
and busie at his study. The multitude stood 
gazing round about to see the congresse. Hyppo- 
crates after a little pause, saluted him by his 
name, whom he resaluted, ashamed almost that 
he could not call him likewise by his, or that 
he had forgot it. Hyppocrates demanded of him 
what he was doing : He told him that he was busie 
in cutting up several beasts, to finde out the cause 
of madness and melancholy. Hyppocrates com- 
mended his work, admiring his happinesse and 
leasure. And why, quoth Democritus, have not 
ou that leasure? Because, replied Hyppocrates, 
domestical affairs hinder, necessary to be done, 
for our selves, neighbors, friends; expenses, 
diseases, frailties and mortalities which happen : 
wife, children, servants, and such businesses 
which deprive us of our time. At this speech 
Democritus profusely laughed, (his friends and the 
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people Standing by, weeping in the mean time, 
and lamenting his madness.) Hyppocrates asked 
the reason why he laughed. He told him, at the 
vanities and fopperies of the time, to see men 
so empty of all vertuous actions, to hunt so far 
after gold, having no end of ambition; to take 
such infinite pains for a little glory, and to be 
favored of men; to make such deep mines into 
the earth for gold, and many times to finde 
nothing, with losse of their lives and fortunes. 
Some to love dogs, others horses, some to desire 
to be obeyed in many Provinces, and yet them- 
selves will know no obedience. Some to love 
their wives dearly at first, and after a while to 
forsake & hate them, begetting children, with 
much care and cost for their education, yet 
when they grow to mans estate, to despise, 
neglect, and leave them naked to the worlds 
mercy. Do not these behaviours expresse their 
intollerable folly? When men live in peace, 
they covet war, detesting quietness, deposing 
Kings, and advancing others in their stead, 
murdering some men to beget children of their 
wives. How many strange humors are in men? 
When they are poor and needy, they seek riches, 
and when they have them, they do not enjoy 
them, but hide them under ground, or else 
wastfully spend them. O wise Hyppocrates, I 
laugh at such things being done, but much more 
when no good comes of them, and when they 
are done to so ill purpose. There is no truth or 
justice found amongst them, for they daily 
plead one against another, the son against the 
father and the mother, brother against brother, 
kinred & friends of the same quality; and all 
this for riches, whereof after death they cannot 
be possessors. And yet notwithstanding they 
wil defame & kil one another, commit all un- 
lawfull actions, contemning God and men, 
friends and countrey. They make great account 
of many senslesse things, esteeming them as a 
great part of their treasure, statues, pictures, 
and such like moveables, dear bought, & so 
cunningly wrought, as nothing but speech 
wanteth in them, and yet they hate living per- 
sons speaking to them. Others affect difficult 
things; if they dwel on firm Land, they wil 
remove to an Iland, and thence to land again, 
being no way constant to their desires. They 
commend courage & strength in wars, & let 
themselves be conquered by lust & avarice; 
they are in brief, as disordered in their minds, 
as Thersites was in his body. And now me thinks, 
O most worthy Hyppocrates, you should not 
reprehend my laughing, perceiving so many 
fooleries in men; for no man will mock his own 
folly, but that which he seeth in a second, and 
so they justly mock one another. The drunkard 
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cals him a glutton, whom he knows to be sober. 
Many men love the sea, others husbandry; 
briefly, they cannot agree in their own trades and 
professions, much lesse in their lives and actions. 
When Hyppocrates heard these words so readily 
uttered, without premeditation, to declare the 
worlds vanity, full of ridiculous contrariety, he 
made answer, That necessity compelled men 
to many such actions, & divers wils ensuing 
from divine permission, that we might not 
be idle, being nothing is so odious to them 
as sloth and negligence. Besides, men cannot 
foresee future events, in this uncertainty of 
humane affairs; they would not so marry, if 
they could foretell the causes of their dislike 
and separation; or parents, if they knew the 
hour of their childrens death, so tenderly pro- 
vide for them; or an husbandman sowe, if he 
thought there would be no increase; or a 
merchant adventure to sea, if he foresaw ship- 
wrack; or be a Magistrate, if presently to be 
deposed. Alas, worthy Democritus, every man 
hopes the best, and to that end he doth it, and 
therefore no such cause, or ridiculous occasion 
of laughter. 

Democritus hearing this poor excuse, laughed 
again aloud, perceiving he wholly mistook him, 
and did not well understand what he had said 
concerning perturbations, and tranquility of the 
minde. Insomuch, that if men would govern 
their actions by discretion and providence, 
they would not declare themselves fools, as 
now they do, and he should have no cause of 
laughter; but (quoth he) they swell in this life, 
as if they were immortal, and demi-gods, for 
want of understanding. It were enough to 
make them wise, if they would but consider 
the mutability of this world, and how it wheels 
about, nothing being firm and sure. He that 
is now above, to morrow is beneath; he that 
sate on this side to day, to morrow is hurled on 
the other: and not considering these matters, 
they fall into many inconveniences and troubles, 
coveting things of no profit, and thirsting after 
them, tumbling headlong into many calamities. 
So that if men would attempt no more then 
what they can bear, they should lead contented 
lives, and learning to know themselves, would 
limit their ambition, they would perceive then 
that Nature hath enough without seeking 
such superfluities, & unprofitable things, which 
bring nothing with them but grief and molesta- 
tion. As a fat body is more subject to diseases, 
so are rich men to absurdities and fooleries, to 
many causualties and cross inconveniences. 
There are many that take no heed what hap- 
peneth to others by bad conversation, and 
therefore overthrow themselves in the same 


manner through their own fault, not foreseeing 
dangers manifest. These are things (O more 
then mad, quoth he) that give me matter of 
laughter, by suffering the pains of your im- 
pieties, as your avarice, envy, malice, enormous 
villanies, mutinies, unsatiable desires, con- 
spiracies, and other incurable vices; besides, 
your dissimulation and hypocrisie, bearing 
deadly hatred one to the other, and yet shadow- 
ing it with a good face, flying out into all filthy 
lusts, and transgressions of all laws, both of 
nature and civility. Many things which they 
have left off, after a while they fall to again, 
husbandry, navigation; and leave again, fickle 
and unconstant as they are. When they are 
yong, they would be old, and old, yong. Princes> 
commend a private life, private men itch after 
honour: a Magistrate commends a quiet life, a 
quiet man would be in his office, and obeyed 
as he is: and what is the cause of all this, but 
that they know not themselves. Some delight 
to destroy, one to build, another to spoil one 
countrey to enrich another and himself. In all 
these things they are like children, in whom is 
no judgment or councel, and resemble beasts, 
saving that beasts are better then they, as being 
contented with nature. When shall you see a 
Lion hide gold in the ground, or a Bul contend 
for a better pasture ? when a Boar is thirsty, he 
drinks what will serve him, and no more; and 
when his belly is ful, he ceaseth to eat: But 
men are immoderate in both; as in lust, they 
covet carnal copulation at set times; men 
always, ruinating thereby the health of their 
bodies. And doth it not deserve laughter, to 
see an amorous fool torment himself for a 
wench; weep, howl for a mis-shapen slut, a 
dowdy, sometimes that might have his choice 
of the finest beauties? Is there any remedy for 
this in physick? I do anatomize and cut up 
these poor beasts, to see these distempers, 
vanities, and follies, yet such proof were better 
made on mans body, if my kinde nature would 
indure it: Who from the hour of his birth is 
most miserable, weak and sickly; when he 
sucks he is guided by others, when he is grown 
great practiseth unhappinesse, and is sturdy, 
and when old, a childe again, and repenteth 
him of his life past. And here being interrupted 
by one that brought books, he fell to it again, 
that all were mad, carelesse, stupid. To prove 
my former speeches, look into courts, or private 
houses. Judges give judgement according to 
their own advantage, doing manifest wrong to 
poor innocents, to please others. Notaries alter 
sentences, and for money lose their Deeds. 
Some make false moneys, others counterfeit 
false weights. Some abuse their parents, yea 
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corrupt their own sisters, others make lon: 

libels and pasquils, defaming men of good life, 
and extol such as are lewd and vicious. Some 
rob one, some another; Magistrates make laws 
against theeves, and are the veriest theeves 
themselves. Some kill themselves, others des- 
pair, not obtaining their desires. Some dance, 
sing, laugh, feast and banquet, whilest others 
sigh, languish, mourn and lament, having 
neither meat, drink, nor clothes. Some prank 
up their bodies, and have their mindes full of 
execrable vices. Some trot about to bear false 

Witnesse, and say any thing for money; and 
though Judges know of it, yet for a bribe they 
wink at it, and suffer false Contracts to prevail 
against Equity. Women are all day a dressing, 
to pleasure other men abroad, and go like sluts 
at home, not caring to please their own hus- 
bands whom they should. Seeing men are so 
fickle, so sottish, so intemperate, why should 
not I laugh at those, to whom folly seems wis- 
dom, will not be cured, and perceive it not ? 

It grew late, Hyppocrates left him, and no 
sooner was he come away, but all the Citizens 
came about flocking, to know how he liked 
him. He told them in brief, that notwithstand- 
ing those small neglects of his attire, body, diet, 
the world had not a wiser, a more learned, a 
more honest man, and they were much deceived 
to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the World in 
his time, and this was the cause of his laughter : 
and good cause he had. 

Olim jure quidem, nunc plus Democrite ride; 

Quin rides? vita hec nunc mage ridicula est. 
Democritus did well to laugh of old, 

Good cause he had, but now much more, 
This life of ours is more ridiculous 

Then that of his, or long before. 

Never so much cause of laughter, as now, 
never so many fools and mad men. Tis not one 
Democritus wil serve turn to laugh in these 
days, we have now need of a Democritus to 
laugh at Democritus, one Jester to flout at an- 
other, one fool to flear at another. A great 
Stentorian Democritus, as big as that Rhodian 
Colossus. For now, as Salisburiensis said in his 
time, totus mundus histrionem agit, the whole 
world playes the fool; we have a new theatre, 
a new scene, a new comedie of errors, a new 
company of personate actors, volupie sacra (as 
Calcagninus wittily feigns in his Apologs) are 
celebrated all the world over, where all the 
actors were mad men and fools, and every hour 
changed habits, or took that which came next. 
He that was a Marriner to day, is an Apothe- 
cary to morrow; a smith one while, a philos- 
opher another, in his volupie ludis; a king now 


with his crown, robes, scepter, attendants, by 
and by drove a loaded asse before him like a 
carter, &c. If Democritus were alive now, he 
should see strange alterations, a new company 
of counterfeit vizards, whiflers, Cumane asses, 
maskers, mummers, painted Puppets, outsides, 
phantastick shadows, guls, monsters, giddy- . 
heads, butter-flies. And so many of them are 
indeed (if all be true that I have read) For 
when Jupiter & Funo’s wedding was solemnized 
of old, the gods were all invited to the feast, 
and many noble men besides: Amongst the 
rest came Crysalus a Persian prince, bravely 
attended, rich in golden attires, in gay robes, 
with a majestical presence, but otherwise an 
asse. The gods seeing him come in such pom 
and state, rose up to give him place, ex habitu 
hominem metientes; but Jupiter perceiving what 
he was, a light, phantastick, idle fellow, turned 
him and his proud followers into butter-flies: 
and so they continue still (for ought I know to 
the contrary) roving about in pied-coats, and 
are called Chrysalides by the wiser sort of men: 
that is, golden outsides, drones, flies, and things 
of no worth. Multitudes of such, &c. 
ubique inventes 
Stultos avaros, sycophantas prodigos. 
Many additions, much increase of madnesse, 
folly, vanity, should Democritus observe, were 
he now to travel, or could get leave of Pluto to 
come see fashions, as Charon did in Lucian to 
visit our cities of Moronia Pia, and Moronia 
Felix, sure I think he would break the rim of 
his belly with laughing. 
Si foret in terris rideret Democritus, seu, &c. 
A satyrical Roman in his time, thought all 
vice, folly, and madnesse were all at full sea, 
Omne in precipiti vitium Stetit. 
Josephus the historian taxeth his countrey- 
men Jews for braging of their vices, publishing 
their follies, and that they did contend amongst 
themselves, who should be most notorious in 
villanies; but we flow higher in madnesse, far 
beyond them, 
Mox daturi progeniem vitiosiorem, 
and the latter end (you know whose oracle it 
is) is like to be worst. ’Tis not to be denied, 
the world alters every day. Ruunt urbes, regna 
transferuntur, &c. variantur habitus, leges in- 
novantur, as Petrarch observes, we change 
language, habits, laws, customs, manners, but 
not vices, not diseases, not the symptoms of 
folly and madnesse, they are still the same. 
And as a River we see, keeps the likemame and 
lace, but not water, and yet ever runs, 
Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis evum; 
Our times and persons alter, vices are the same, 
and ever will be; look how Nightingals sang of 
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old, Cocks crowed, Kine lowed, Sheep bleated, 

Sparrows chirped, Dogs barked, so they do 
Still; we keep our madnesse Still, play the fools 
Still, nec dum finitus Orestes, we are of the same 
humors and inclinations as our predecessors 
were, you shall finde us all alike, much at one, 
we and our sons, 

Et nati natorum, & qui nascuntur ab illis, 
And so shall our posterity continue to the last. - 
But to speak of times present. 

If Democritus were alive now, and should but 
see the superstition of our age, our religious 
-madnesse, as Meteran cals it, Religiosam in- 
saniam, so many professed Christians, yet so 
few imitators of Christ, so much talk of religion, 
so much science, so little conscience, so much 
knowledge, so many preachers, so little practice; 
such variety of sects, such have and hold of all 
sides,— 

obvia signis Signa, &c. 
such absurd and ridiculous traditions and 

ceremonies: If he should meet a Capuchin, a 
Franciscan, a Pharesaical Fesuite, a man-serpent, 
a shave-crowned Monk in his robes, a beging 
Frier, or see their three crown’d Soveraign 
Lord the Pope, poor Peters successor, servus 
servorum Dei, to depose Kings with his foot, 
to tread on Emperors necks, make them stand 
bare foot and bare-legg’d at his gates, hold his 
bridle and stirrup, &c. (O that Peter and Paul 
were alive to see this!) If he should observe a 
Prince creep so devoutly to kiss his toe, and 
those Red-cap Cardinals, poor parish priests 
of old, now Princes companions; what would he 
say? Celum ipsum petitur Stultitia. Had he met 
some of our devout pilgrims going barefoot 
to Jerusalem, our lady of Lauretto, Rome, S. 
Iago, S. Thomas Shrine, to creep to those coun- 
terfeit & Maggot-eaten Reliques. Had he been 
present at a Masse, and seen such Kissing of 
Paxes, crucifixes, cringes, duckings, their several 
attires and ceremonies, pictures of saints, in- 
dulgences, pardons, vigils, fasting, feasts, 
crossing, knocking, kneeling at Ave-Maries, 
bels, with many such; 

jucunda rudi spectacula plebi, 

praying in Gibberish, and mumbling of beads. 
Had he heard an old woman say her prayers in 
latine, their sprinkling of holy water, and going 
a Procession, 

incedunt monachorum agmina mille; 

Quid memorem vexilla, cruces, idolaque culta, &c. 
Their Breviaries, buls, hallowed beans, exor- 
cisms, pictures, curious crosses, fables, and 
bables. Had he read the Golden Legend, the 
Turks Alcoran, or Iews Talmud, the Rabbins 
Comments, what would he have thought ? How 
doest thou think he might have been affected? 


Had he more particularly examined a Jesuits 
life amongst the rest, he should have seen an 
hypocrite professe povertie, and yet possess 
more goods & lands then many princes, to have 
infinite treasures and revenues; teach others 
to fast, and play the gluttons themselves; like 
watermen, that rowe one way, and look another. 
Vow virginity, talk of holinesse, and yet indeed 
a notorious Bawd, and famous fornicator, 
lascivum pecus, avery goat. Monks by profession, 
such as give over the world, and the vanities 
of it, and yet a Machivilian rout interested in 
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all maner of state: holy men, peace-makers, and 
et composed of envy, lust, ambition, hatred 
and malice, fire-brands, adulta patria pests, 
traitors, assasinats, hac itur ad astra, and this is 
to supererogate, and merit heaven for them- 
selvs and others. Had he seen on the adverse 
side, some of our nice & curious schismaticks 
in another extream, abhor all ceremonies, and 
rather lose their lives and livings, then do or 
admit any thing Papists have formerly used, 
though in things indifferent (they alone are 
the true Church, sal terre, cum sint omnium 
insulsissimi.) Formalists, out of fear and base 
flattery, like so many weather-cocks turn round, 
a rout of temporisers, ready to embrace and 
maintain all that is, or shall be proposed in hope 
of preferment: Another Epicurean company, 
lying at lurch as so many vultures, watching 
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for a prey of Church goods, and ready to rise 
by the down fall of any: as Lucian said in like 
case, what dost thou think Democritus would 
have done, had he been spectator of these 
things? 

Or had he but observed the common people 
follow like so many sheep one of their fellows 
drawn by the horns over a gap, some for zeal, 
some for fear, quo se cunque rapit tempestas, to 
credit all, examine nothing, and yet ready to dye 
before they will abjure any of those ceremonies, 
to which they have been accustomed; others 
out of hypocrisie frequent sermons, knock 
their brests, turn up their eyes, pretend zeal, 
desire reformation, and yet professed userers, 
gripers, monsters of men, harpies, devils, in 
their lives to expresse nothing lesse. 

What would he have said to see, hear, and 
reade so many bloudy battels, so many thou- 
sands slain at once, such streams of blood able 
to turn Mils: unius ob noxam furiasque, or to 
make sport for princes, without any just cause, 
for vain titles (saith Austin) precedency, some 
wench, or such like toy, or out of desire of domi- 
neering, vain-glory, malice, revenge, folly, mad- 
ness, (goodly causes all, ob quas umiversus orbis 
bellis & cedibus misceatur) whilst Statesmen 
themselves in the mean time are secure at home, 
pampered with all delights & pleasures, take 
their ease, and follow their lusts, not consider- 
ing what intolerable misery poor soldiers en- 
dure, their often wounds, hunger, thirst, &c. 
the lamentable cares, torments, calamities & 
oppressions that accompany such proceedings, 
they feel not, take no notice of it. So wars are 
begun, by the perswasion of a few deboished, hair- 
brain, poor, dissolute, hungry captains, parasitical 
fawners, unquiet hotspurs, restless innovators, 
green heads, to satisfie one mans private spleen, 
lust, ambition, avarice, &c. tales rapiunt scelerata 
in prelia cause. Flos hominum, Proper men, 
well proportioned, carefully brought up, able 
both in body and minde, sound, led like so 
many beasts to the slaughter in the flower of 
their years, pride, and full strength, without 
all remorse and pity, sacrificed to Pluto, killed 
up as so many sheep, for devils food, 40000 at 
once. At once, said I, that were tollerable, but 
these wars last alwayes, and for many ages; 
nothing so familiar as this hacking and hewing, 
massacres, murders, desolations. 

ignoto ceelum clangore remugit, 

they care not what mischief they procure, so 
that they may enrich themselves for the present; 
they will so long blow the coals of contention, 
till all the world be consumed with fire. The 
siege of Troy lasted ten years eight months, 
there died 870000 Grecians, 670000 Trojans, 


at the taking of the City, and after were slain 
276000 men, women, and children of all sorts. 
Cesar killed a million, Mahomet the second 
Turk 300000 persons: Sicinius Dentatus fought 
in an hundred battels, eight times in single 
combat he overcame, had forty wounds before, 
was rewarded with 140 crowns, triumphed nine 
times for his good service. M. Sergius had 32 
wounds; Sceva the Centurion I know not how 
many; every nation hath their Heétors, Scipio’s, 
Caesars and Alexanders. Our Edward the fourth 
was in 26 battels afoot: and as they do all, he 
glories in it, tis related to his honor. At the 
siege of Hierusalem 1100000 died with sword 
and famine. At the battel of Cannas, 70000 
men were slain, as Polibius records, and as 
many at battle Albye with us; and tis no news 
to fight from sun to sun, as they did, as Con- 
Stantine and Licinius, &c. At the siege of Ostend 
(the devils Academie) a poor town in respect, 
a small fort, but a great grave, 120000 men lost _ 
their lives, besides whole towns, dorpes, and 
hospitals, full of maimed souldiers; there were 
engines, fire-works, and whatsoever the devil 
could invent to do mischief with 2500000 iron 
bullets shot of 40 pound weight, three or four 
millions of gold consumed. Who (saith mine 
Author) can be sufficiently amazed at their flinty 
hearts, obstinacy, fury, blindness, who without 
any likelyhood of good successe, hazard poor 
souldiers, and lead them without pitty to the 
slaughter, which may justly be called the rage of 
furious beasts, that run without reason upon their 
own deaths: quis malus genius, que furia, que 
pestis, &c. what plague, what fury brought so 
devillish, so brutish a thing as war first into 
mens minds? Who made so soft and peaceable 
a creature, born to love, mercy, meeKnesse, so 
to rave, rage like beasts, & run on to their own 
destruction? how may nature expostulate with 
mankinde, Ego te divinum animal finxi, &c. I 
made thee an harmless, quiet, a divine creature: 
how may God expostulate, and all good men ? 
yet, horum facta (as one condoles) tantum ad- 
mirantur, & heroum numero habent: these are the 
brave spirits, the gallants of the world, these 
admired alone, triumph alone, have statues, 
crowns, piramids, obelisks to their eternal 
fame, that immortall Genius attends on them, 
hac itur ad astra. When Rhodes was besieged, 
fosse urbis cadaveribus replete sunt, the ditches 
were full of dead carcases; and as when the said 
Solyman great Turk belegred Vienna, they lay 
level with the top of the wals. This they make 
a sport of, and will do it to their friends and 
confederates, against oaths, vows, promises, by 
trechery or otherwise. 
dolus an virtus ? quis in hoste requirat ? 
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leagues and laws of arms, (silent leges inter arma) 
for their advantage, omnia jura, divina, humana, 
proculcata plerumque sunt; Gods and mens laws 
are trampled under foot, the sword alone deter- 
mines all; to satisfie their lust and spleen, they 
care not what they attempt, say, or do, 
Rara fides, probitasque viris qui castra sequuntur, 
Nothing so common as to have father fight 
against the son, brother against brother, kinsman 
against kinsman, kingdom against kingdom, pro- 
vince against province, christians against christians: 
a quibus nec unquam cogitatione fuerunt lest, of 
whom they never had offence in thought, word 
or deed. Infinite treasures consumed, towns 
burned, flourishing cities sacked and ruinated, 
quodque animus meminisse horret, goodly coun- 
tries depopulated and left desolate, old in- 
habitants expelled, trade and traffick decayed, 
maids defloured, Vzrgines nondum_ thalams 
jugate, Et comis nondum positis ephebi; chast 
matrons cry out with Andromache, Concubitum 
mox cogar pati ejus, qui interemit Hectorem, they 
shall be compelled peradventure to ly with 
them that erst kil’d their husbands: to see rich, 
poor, sick, sound, Lords, servants, eodem omnes 
incommodo maéti, consumed all or maimed, &c. 
Et quicquid gaudens scelere animus audet, & per- 
versa mens, saith Cyprian, and whatsoever tor- 
ment, misery, mischief, hell it self, the devill, 
- fury and rage can invent to their own ruin and 
destruction; so abominable thing is war, as 
Gerbelius concludes, adeo feda & abominanda 
res est bellum, ex quo hominum cedes, vastationes, 
&c. the scourge of God, cause, effect, fruit and 
punishment of sin, and not tonmsura human 
generis, as Tertullian cals it, but ruina, Had 
Democritus been present at the late civill wars 
in France, those abominable wars, 
bellaque matribus detestata, 
Where in lesse then ten years, ten hundred thou- 
sand men were consumed, saith Collignius, 20 
thousand Churches overthrown; nay, the whole 
kingdom subverted (as Richard Dinoth adds.) 
So many myriades of the Commons were 
butchered up, with sword, famine, war, tanto 
odio utringue ut barbari ad abhorrendam lamenam 
obstupescerent, with such ferall hatred, the world 
was amazed at it: or at our late Pharsalian fields 
in the time of Henry the sixt, betwixt the houses 
of Lancaster and York, an hundred thousand 
men slain, one writes, another, ten thousand 
families were rooted out, that no man can but 
marvel, saith Comineus, at that barbarous im- 
manitie, ferall madness, committed betwixt men of 
the same nation, language and religion. Quis furor 
O cives? Why do the Gentiles so furiously rage, 
saith the Prophet David, Psal. 2. 1. But we may 
ask, why do the Christians so furiously rage ? 


Arma volunt, quare poscunt, rapiuntque juventus? 
Unfit for Gentiles, much lesse for us so to 
tyranize, as the Spaniard in the West Indies, 
that killed up in 42 years (if we may believe 
Bartholomeus a Casa their own bishop) 12 
millions of men, with Stupend & exquisite tor- 
ments; neither should I ly (said he) if I said 50 
millions. I omit those French Massacres, Sicilian 
Evensongs, the Duke of Alvas tyrannies, our 
gunpowder machinations, and that fourth fury, 
as one cals it, the Spanish inquisition, which 
quite obscures those ten persecutions, 
sevit toto Mars impius orbe, 

Is not this Mundus furiosus, a mad world, as he 
terms it, znsanum bellum? are not these mad 
men, as Scaliger concludes, qui in prelio acerba 
morte, insanie sue memoriam pro perpetuo teste 
relinquunt posteritati; which leave so frequent 
battels, as perpetual memorials of their mad- 
nesse to all succeeding ages? Would this, think 
you, have enforced our Democritus to laughter, 
or rather made him turn his tune, alter his tone, 
and weep with Heraclitus, or rather howl, roar, 
and tear his hair in commiseration, stand 
amazed; or as the Poets faign, that Niobe was 
for grief quite stupified, and turned to a stone? 
I have not yet said the worst, that which is 
more absurd and mad, In their tumults, sedi- 
tions, civil & unjust wars, quod Stulte suscipitur, 
impie geritur, misere finitur, such wars I mean, 
for all are not to be condemned, as those phan- 
tastical Anabaptists vainly conceive. Our Chris- 
tian Tacticks are all out as necessary as the 
Roman Acies, or Grecian Phalanx; to be a soul- 
dier is a most noble and honorable profession 
(as the world is) not to be spared, they are our 
best wals and bulwarks, and I do therefore 
acknowledg that of Tully to be most true, All 
our civil affairs, all our studies, all our pleading, 
industrie and commendation lies under the protec- 
tion of warlike vertues, and whensoever there 1s 
any suspition of tumult, all our arts cease; wars are 
most behovefull, & bellatores agricolis civitati 
sunt utilores, as Tyrius defends: and valor is 
much to be commended in a wise man, but they 
mistake most part, auferre, tructdare, rapere, 
falsis nominibus virtutem vocant, &c. (Twas 
Galgacus observation in Tacitus) they term 
theft, murder, and rapine, vertue, by a wrong 
name, rapes, slaughters, massacres, &c. jocus 
& ludus, are pretty pastimes, as Ludovicus Vives 
notes. They commonly call the most hair-brain 
blood-suckers, Strongest theeves, the most desperate 
villains, trecherous rogues, inhumane murderers, 
rash, cruel and dissolute caitiffs, couragious and 
generous spirits, heroical and worthy Captains, 
brave men at arms, valiant and renowned sould- 
ters, possessed with a brute perswasion of false 
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honour, as Pontus Huter in his Burgundian his- 
torie complains. By means of which it comes 
to passe that daily so many voluntaries offer 
themselves, leaving their sweet wives, children, 
friends, for six pence (if they can get it) a day, 
prostitute their lives and limbs, desire to enter 
upon breaches, ly sentinel, perdue, give the 
first onset, stand in the fore-front of the battell, 
marching bravely on, with a cheerful noise of 
drums and trumpets, such vigor and alacrity, 
so many banners streaming in the ayr, glitter- 
ing armours, motions of plumes, woods of 
pikes, and swords, variety of colours, cost and 
magnificence, as if they went in triumph, now 
victors to the Capitol, and with such pomp, as 
when Darius army marched to meet Alexander 
at Issus. Void of all fear they run into eminent 
dangers, Canons mouth, &c. ut vulneribus suis 
ferrum hostium hebetent, saith Barletius, to get a 
name of valour, honour and applause, which 
lasts not neither, for it is but a meer flash this 
fame, and like a rose, intra diem unum extinguitur, 
tis gone in an instant. Of 15000 proletaries 
slain in a battel, scarce fifteen are recorded in 
history, or one alone, the Generai perhaps, and 
after a while his and their names are likewise 
blotted out, the whole battel it self is forgotten. 
Those Grecian Orators, summa vi ingen & 
eloquentia, set out the renowned overthrows 
at Thermopyle, Salamina, Marathro, Micale, 
Mantinea, Cheroneza, Platea: The Romans 
record their battel at Cannas, and Pharsalian 
fields, but they do but record, and we scarce 
hear of them. And yet this supposed honor, 
popular applause, desire of immortality by this 
means, pride and vainglory spurs them on 
many times rashly and unadvisedly, to make 
away themselves and multitudes of others. 
Alexander was sorry, because there were no 
more worlds for him to conquer, he is admired 
by some for it, animosa vox videtur, & regia, 
twas spoken like a Prince, but as wise Seneca 
censures him, twas vox inquissima & stultissima, 
twas spoken like a bedlam fool; and that sen- 
tence which the same Seneca appropriates to 
his father Philip and him, I apply to them all, 
Non minores fuere pestes mortalium quam in- 
undatio, quam conflagratio, quibus, &c. they 
did as much mischief to mortall men as fire 
and water, those mercilesse elements when 
they rage. Which is yet more to be lamented, 
they perswade them, this hellish course of life 
is holy, they promise heaven to such as venture 
their lives bello sacro, and that by these bloody 
wars, as Persians, Greeks, and Romans of old, 
as modern Turks do now their Commons, to 
encourage them to fight, ut cadant infeliciter, 
If they dy in the field, they go diretily to heaven, 


and shall be canonized for saints; (O diabolical 
invention) put in the Chronicles, im perpetuam 
rei memoriam, to their eternal memorie: when 
as in truth, as some hold it, were much better 
(since wars are the scourge of God for sin, by 
which he punisheth mortal mens peevishness 
and folly) such brutish stories were suppressed, 
because ad morum inStitutionem nihil habent, 
they conduce not at all to maners, or good life. 
But they will have it thus neverthelesse, & so 
they put a note of divimty upon the most cruel, 
and pernicious plague of humane kinde, adore 
such men with grand titles, degrees, Statues, 
images, honor, applaud and highly reward 
them for their good service, no greater glory 
then to die in the field. So Africanus is extolled 
by Ennius: Mars, and Hercules, & I know not 
how many besides of old were deified, went 
this way to heaven, that were indeed bloody 
butchers, wicked destroyers, and troublers of 
the world, prodigious monsters, hel-hounds, 
feral plagues, devourers, common executioners, 
of human kinde, as Laétantius truely proves, & 
Cyprian to Donat, such as were desperate in 
wars, and precipitately made away themselves 
(like those Celtes in Damascen, with ridiculous 
valour, ut dedecorosum putarent muro ruenti se 
subducere, a disgrace to run away for a rotten 
wall, now ready to fall on their heads) such as 
will not rush on a swords point, or seek to shun 
a canons shot, are base cowards, & no valiant 
men. By which means, Madet orbis mutuo san- 
guine, the earth wallows in her own blood. Sevit 
amor ferrt & scelerati insania bell, and for that, 
which if it be donein private, a man shall be rigor- 
ously executed, and which is no less then murder 
it self, if the same fact be done in publike in wars, 
tt 1s called manhood, and the party 1s honored for 
it.—prosperum & felix scelus Virtus vocatur— 
We measure all as Turks do, by the event, and 
most part, as Cyprian notes, in all ages, coun- 
treys, places, seevitie magnitudo impunitatem 
sceleris acquirit, the foulnesse of the fact vindi- 
cates the offender. One is crowned for that 
which another is tormented: 

Ille crucem sceleris precium tultt, hic diadema. 
made a Knight, a Lord, an Earl, a great Duke, 
(as Agrippa notes) for which another should 
have hung in gibbets, as a terror to the rest, 

& tamen alter, 
Si fecisset idem, caderet sub judice morum. 
A poor sheep-stealer is hanged for Stealing of 
victuals, compelled peradventure by necessity 
of that intollerable cold, hunger, and thirst, to 
save himself from starving: but a great man in 
office, may securely rob whole provinces, undo 
thousands, pill and pole, oppresse ad libitum, 
flea, grinde, tyrannize, enrich himself by spoils 
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of the Commons, be uncontroleable in his 
actions, and after all, be recompensed with 
turgent titles, honored for his good service, 
and no man dare finde fault, or mutter at it. 
How would our Democritus have been affected, 
to see a wicked caitiffe, or fool, a very idiot, a 
funge, a golden ass, a monster of men, to have many 
ood men, wise men, learned men to attend upon 
him with all submission, as an appendix to his 
riches, for that respect alone, because he hath more 
wealth and money, and to honour him with divine 
titles, and bumbast Epithets, to smother him 
with fumes and eulogies, whom they know to 
be a dizard, a fool, a covetous wretch, a beast, 
&c. because he is rich? To see sub exuviis leonts 
onagrum, a filthy lothsome carcasse, a Gorgons 
head puffed up by parasites, assume this unto 
himself, glorious titles, in worth an infant, a 
Cuman asse, a painted sepulchre, an Egyptian 
temple? To see a withered face, a diseased, 
deformed, canckred complexion, a rotten car- 
cass, a viperous minde, and Epicurean soul set 
out with orient pearls, jewels, diadems, per- 
fumes, curious elaborate works, as proud of 
his clothes, as a childe of his new coats; and a 
goodly person, of an angelike divine counten- 
ance, a saint, an humble minde, a meek spirit 
clothed in rags, beg, and now ready to be 
Starved ? To see a silly contemptible sloven in 
apparel, ragged in his coat, polite in speech, of 
a divine spirit, wise ? another neat in clothes, 
spruce, full of curtesie, empty of grace, wit, 
talk non-sense ? 
To see so many lawyers, advocates, so many 
tribunals, so little Justice; so many Magistrates, 
so little care of common good; so many Laws, 
yet never more disorders; Tribunal htium sege- 
tem, the Tribunal a Labyrinth, so many thou- 
sand suits in one court sometimes, so violently 
followed ? To see injustissimum sepe juri pre- 
sidentem, impium religion, imperitissimum eru- 
ditioni, otiosissimum labori, monstrosum humani- 
tati ? To see a lamb executed, a woolf pronounce 
sentence, /atro arraigned, and fur sit on the 
bench, the Judge severely punish others, and 
do worse himself, eundem furtum facere & punire, 
rapinam plectere, quum sit ipse raptor? Laws 
altered, misconstrued, interpreted pro and con, 
as the Judge is made by friends, bribed, or 
otherwise affected as a nose of wax, good to 
day, none to morrow; or firm in his opinion, 
cast in his? Sentence prolonged, changed, ad 
arbitrium judicis, Still the same case, one thrust 
out of his inheritance, another falsly put in by 
favor, false forged deeds or wils. Incise leges 
negliguntur, laws are made and not kept; or if 
ut in execution, they be some silly ones that 
are punished. As put case it be fornication, the 


father will dis-inherit or abdicate his child, 
quite casheer him, (out villain be gone, come 
no more in my sight) a poor man is miserably 
tormented with losse of his estate perhaps, 
goods, fortunes, good name, for ever disgraced, 
forsaken, and must do penance to the utmost; 
a mortal sin, and yet make the worst of it, 
nunguid aliud fecit, saith Tranio in the poet, 
nist quod faciunt summis nati generibus ? he hath 
done no more then what Gentlemen usually do. 
Neque novum, neque mirum, neque secus quam 
alii solent. 
For in a great person, right worshipful Sir, a 
right honorable Grandy, tis not a veniail sin, 
no not a peccadillo, tis no offence at all, a com- 
mon and ordinary thing, no man takes notice 
of it; he justifies it in publike, and peradventure 
brags of it, 
Nam quod turpe bonis, Titio, Setoque, decebat 
Crispinum— 

Many poor men, yonger brothers, &c. by reason 
of bad policie, and idle education (for they are 
likely brought up in no calling) are compelled 
to beg or Steal, and then hanged for theft; then 
which, what can be more ignominious, non 
minus enim turpe principi multa supplicia, quam 
medico multa funera, tis the governours fault. 
Libentius verberant quam docent, as School- 
masters do rather correct their pupils, then 
teach them when they do amisse. They had 
more need provide there should be no more theeves 
and beggers, as they ought with good policy, and 
take away the occasions, then let them run on, as 
they do to their own destruction: root out like- 
wise those causes of wrangling, a multitude of 
lawyers, and compose controversies, lites lus- 
trales & seculares, by some more compendious 
means. Whereas now for every toy and trifle 
they go to law, Mugzt litibus insanum forum, & 
sevit invicem discordantium rabies, they are ready 
to pull out one anothers throats; and for com- 
modity to squieze blood, saith Hierom, out of 
their brothers heart, defame, lie, disgrace, back- 
bite, rail, bear false witnesse, swear, forswear, 
fight and wrangle, spend their goods, lives, 
fortunes, friends, undo one another, to enrich 
an Harpy advocate, that preys upon them both, 
and cryes Eia Socrates, Kia Xantippe; or some 
corrupt Judg, that like the Kite in sop, while 
the mouse & frog fought, carried both away. 
Generally they prey one upon another as so 
many ravenous birds, brute beasts, devouring 
fishes, no medium, omnes hic aut captantur aut 
captant; aut cadavera que lacerantur, aut corvt 
gui lacerant, either deceive or be deceived; 
tear others, or be torn in pieces themselves; 
like so many buckets in a Well, as one riseth 
another falleth, one’s emptie, another’s full; 
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his ruine is a ladder to the third; such are our 
ordinary proceedings. What’s the market? A 
place according to Anacharsis, wherein they 
cozen one another, a trap; nay, what’s the 
world it self? A vast Chaos, a confusion of 
maners, as fickle as the air, domicilium insanorum, 
a turbulent troop full of impurities, a mart of 
walking spirits, goblins, the theatre of hypoc- 
risie, a shop of knavery, flattery, a nursery of 
villanie, the scene of babling, the school of 
giddinesse, the academie of vice; a warfare, 
ubi velis nolis pugnandum, aut vincas aut suc- 
cumbas, in which kill or be killed; wherein every 
man is for himself, his private ends, and stands 
upon his own guard. No charity, love, friend- 
ship, fear of God, alliance, affinitie, consan- 
guinitie, Christianitie can contain them, but if 
they be any ways offended, or that string of 
commodity be touched, they fall foul. Old 
friends become bitter enemies on a suddain, 
for toyes and small offences, and they that erst 
were willing to do all mutual offices of love and 
kindness, now revile, & persecute one another 
to death, with more then Vatinian hatred, & 
will not be reconciled. So long as they are 
behoveful, they love, or may bestead each 
other, but when there is no more good to be 
expected, as they do by an old dog, hang him 
up or casheer him: which Cato counts a great 
indecorum, to use men like old shoes or broken 
glasses, which are flung to the dunghil; he could 


not finde in his heart to sell an old Ox, much- 


lesse to turn away an old servant: but they in 
Stead of recompense, revile him, and when 
they have made him an instrument of their 
villany, as Bajazet the second Emperor of the 
Turks, did by Acomethes Bassa, make him away, 
or in stead of reward, hate him to death, as 
Silius was served by Tiberius. In a word, every 
man for his own ends. Our summum bonum 1s 
commodity, and the goddesse we adore Dea 
moneta, Queen money, to whom we daily offer 
sacrifice, which steers our hearts, hands, affec- 
tions, all: that most powerful goddess, by whom 
we are reared, depressed, elevated, esteemed 
the sole commandresse of our actions, for which 
we pray, run, ride, go, come, labor, and con- 
tend as fishes do for a crum that falleth into the 
water. Its not worth, vertue, (that’s bonum 
theatrale) wisdom, valor, learning, honesty, 
religion, or any sufficiency for which we are re- 
spected, but money, greatnesse, office, honour, 
authority; honesty is accounted folly; knavery, 
policie; men admired out of opinion, not as 
they are, but as they seem to be: such shifting, 
lying, cogging, ploting, counterploting, temp- 
orizing, flattering, cozening, dissembling, that 
of necessity one must highly offend God if he be 


conformable to the world, Cretizare cum Crete, 
or else live in contempt, disgrace, and misery. One 
takes upon him temperance, holinesse, another 
austeritie, a third an affected kinde of simplic- 
ity, when as indeed he, and he, and he, and the 
rest are hypocrites, ambodexters, out sides, so 
many turning pictures, a lyon on the one side, 
a lamb on the other. How would Democritus 
have been affected to see these things? 

To see a man turn himself into all shapes like 
a Camelion, or as Proteus, omnia transformans 
sese in miracula rerum, to act twenty parts and 
persons at once, for his advantage, to temporize 
& vary like Mercurie the Planet, good with 
good, bad with bad; having a several face, garb, 
& character for every one he meets; of all re- 
ligions, humors, inclinations; to fawn like a 
Spaniel, mentitis & mimicis obsequis, rage like 
a lion, bark like a Cur, fight like a dragon, sting 
like a serpent, as meek as a lamb, & yet again 
grin like a tygre, weep like a crocodile, insult 
over some, & yet others domineer over him, 
here command, there crouch, tyrannize in one 


ey 


place, be bafled in another, a wise man at home, 


a fool abroad to make others merry. 


To see so much difference betwixt words and: 


deeds, so many parasanges betwixt tongue and 


heart, men like stage-players act variety of 
parts, give good precepts to others, sore aloft, 
whilest they themselves grovel on the ground. 

To see a man protest friendship, kisse his 
hand, quem mallet truncatum videre smile with 
an intent to do mischief, or cozen him whom 
he salutes, magnifie his friend unworthy with 
hyperbolical elogiums; his enemy albeit a good 
man, to vilifie and disgrace him, yea all his 
actions, with the utmost livor and malice can 
invent. 

To see a servant able to buy out his Master, 
him that carries the mace more worth then the 
Magistrate, which Plato lib. 11. de leg. abso- 
lutely forbids, Epiftetus abhors. An horse that 
tils the land fed with chaff, an idle jade have 
provender in abundance; him that makes shoes 
go barefoot himself, him that sels meat almost 
pined; a toiling drudge Starve, a drone flourish. 

To see men buy smoke for wares, castles built 
with fools heads, men like apes follow the fash- 
ions in tires, gestures, actions : if the King laugh, 
all laugh; 

Rides ? majore chachinno 
Concutitur, flet si lachrimas conspexit amict. 

Alexander Stooped, so did his Courtiers; Al- 
phonsus turned his head, and so did his parasites. 
Sabina Poppea, Nero’s wife, wore amber-colour’d 
hair, so did all the Roman Ladies in an instant, 
her fashion was theirs. 

To see men wholly led by affection, admired 
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and censured out of opinion without judgement: 
an inconsiderate multitude, like so many dogs 
in a village, if one bark all bark without a cause: 
as fortunes fan turns, if a man be in favor, or 
commended by some great one, all the world 
applauds him; if in disgrace, in an instant al 
hate him, & as at the Sun when he is eclipsed, 
that erst took no notice, now gaze, and Stare 
upon him. 

To see a man were his brains in his belly, his 
guts in his head, an hundred oaks on his back, to 
devour 100 oxen at a meal, nay more, to devour 
houses and towns, or as those Anthropophagi, 
to eat one another. 

To see a man roll himself up like a snow ball, 
from base beggery to right worshipfull and 
right honourable titles, injustly to screw him- 
self into honours and offices; another to starve 
his gemius, damn his soul to gather wealth, 
which he shall not enjoy, which his prodigall 
son melts and consumes in an instant. 

To see the xaxofndiay of our times, a man 
bend all his forces, means, time, fortunes, to 
be a favorites, favorites, favorite, &c. a para- 
sites, parasites, parasite, that may scorn the 
servile world as having enough already. 

To see an hirsute beggars brat, that lately fed 
on scraps, crept and whin’d, crying to all, and 
for an old jerkin ran of errands, now ruffle in 
silk and satten, bravely mounted, jovial and 
polite, now scorn his old friends and familiars, 
neglect his kindred, insult over his betters, 
domineer over all. 

To see a scholar crouch and creep to an illiter- 
ate pesant for a meals meat; a scrivener better 
paid for an obligation; a faulkner receive greater 
wages then a student: a lawyer get more in a 
day then a philosopher in a year, better reward 
for an hour, then a scholar for a twelve moneths 
Studie; him that can paint Thazs, play on a 
fiddle, curl hair, &c. sooner get preferment then 
a philologer or a poet. 

To see a fond mother like Zsops ape, hug her 


child to death, a wittal wink at his wives honesty, © 


and too perspicuous in all other affairs; one 
Stumble at a Straw, and leap over a block; rob 
Peter, and pay Paul; scrape unjust sums with 
one hand, purchase great Mannors by corrup- 
tion, fraud and cozenage, and liberally to distri- 
bute to the poor with the other, give a remnant 
to pious uses, &c. Peny wise, pound foolish; 
Blind men judge of colours; wise men silent, 
fools talk; finde fault with others, and do 
worse themselves; denounce that in publike 
which he doth in secret; and which Aurelius 
Vidior gives out of Augustus, severely censure 
that in a third, of which he is most guilty him- 
self. 


To see a poor fellow, or an hired servant ven- 
ture his life for his new Master that will scarce 
give him his wages at years end; A country 
colone toil and moil, till and drudg for a prod- 
igal idle drone, that devours all the gain, or 
lasciviously consumes with phantastical ex- 
pences; A noble man in a bravado to encounter 
death, and for a small flash of honor to cast 
away himself; A worldling tremble at an Ex- 
ecutor, and yet not fear hel-fire; To wish and 
hope for immortality, desire to be happy, and 
yet by all means avoyd death, a necessary passage 
to bring him to it. 

To see a fool-hardy fellow like those old Danes, 
gui decollart malunt quam verberari, die rather 
then be punished, in a sottish humor imbrace 
death with alacrity, yet scorn to lament his own 
sins and miseries, or his dearest friends de- 
partures. 

To see wise men degraded, fools preferred, 
one govern Towns and Cities, and yet a silly 
woman over-rules him at home; Command a 
Province, and yet his own servants or children 
prescribe laws to him, as ThemiStocles son did 
in Greece; What I will (said he) my mother will, 
and what my mother will, my father doth. To 
see horses ride in a Coach, men draw it; dogs 
devour their masters; towers build masons; 
children rule; old men go to school; women 
wear the breeches; sheep demolish towns, 
devour men, &c. And in a word, the world 
turned upside downward. O viveret Democritus. 

To insist in every particular were one of Her- 
cules labors, there’s so many ridiculous instances, 
as motes in the Sun. Quantum est in rebus 
inane ? And who can speak of all? Crimine ab 
uno disce omnes, take this for a taste. 

But these are obvious to sense, trivial and well 
known, easie to be discerned. How would 
Democritus have been moved, had he seen the 
secrets of their hearts? If every man had a 
window in his brest, which Momus would have 
had in Vulcans man, or that which Tully so 
much wisht it were written in every mans fore- 
head. Quid quisque de republica sentiret, what 
he thought; or that it could be effected in an 
instant, which Mercurie did by Charon in Lucian, 
by touching of his eyes, to make him discern 
semel & simul rumores & susurros. 

Spes hominum cecas, morbos, votumque labores, 

Et passim toto volitantes ethere curas. 

Blinde hopes and wishes, their thoughts and 
affairs, 

Whispers and rumors, and those flying cares. 

That he could cubiculorum obduétas foras re- 

cludere, & secreta cordium penetrare, which 

Cyprian desired, open doors and locks, shoot 

bolts, as Lucians Gallus did with a feather of his 
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tail: or Gyges invisible ring, or some rare per- 
spective glasse, or Otacousticon, which would 
so multiply species, that a man might hear and 
see all at once (as Martianus Capella’s Fupiter 
did in a spear, which he held in his hand, which 
did present unto him all that was daily done 
upon the face of the earth) observe cuckolds 
horns, forgeries of alcumists, the philosophers 
Stone, new projectors, &c. and all those works 
of darknesse, foolish vows, hopes, fears and 
wishes, what a deal of laughter would it have 
afforded ? He should have seen Wind-mils in 
one mans head, an Hornets nest in another. Or 
had he bin present with Icaromenippus in Lucian 
at Fupiters whispering place, and heard one 
pray for rain, another for fair weather; one for 
his wives, another for his fathers death, &c. 
to ask that at Gods hand which they are abashed 
any man should hear: How would he have been 
confounded ? Would he, think you, or any man 
else, say that these men were well in their wits ? 
Hac sani esse hominis quis sanus juret Orestes? 
Can all the Hellebor in the Anticyre cure these 
men? No sure, an acre of Hellebor will not do it. 
That which is more to be lamented, they are 
mad like Seneca’s blind woman, and will not 
acknowledge, or seek for any cure of it, for pauct 
vident morbum suum, omnes amant, If our leg or 
arm offend us, we covet by all means possible 
to redresse it; and if we labor of a bodily disease, 
we send for a physician; but for the diseases 
of the minde we take no notice of them: Lust 
harrows us on the one side, envy, anger, am- 
bition on the other. We are torn in pieces by 
our passions, as so many wilde horses, one in 
disposition, another in habit; one is melan- 
choly, another mad; and which of us all seeks 
for help, doth acknowledge his error, or knows 
he is sick? As that stupid fellow put out the 
Candle, because the biting fleas should not finde 


him; he shrouds himself in an unknown habit, 
borrowed titles, because no body should dis- 
cern him. Every man thinks with himself 
Egomet videor mihi sanus, I am well, I am wise, 
and laughs at others. And tis a generall fault 
amongst them all, that which our forefathers 
have approved, diet, apparel, opinions, humors, 
customs, manners, we deride and reject in our 
time as absurd. Old men account Juniors all 
fools, when they are meer dizards; and as to 
sailers 
—terreque urbesque recedunt— 

they move, the land stands still, the world hath 
much more wit, they dote themselves. Turks 
deride us, we them; Italians Frenchmen, ac- 
counting them light headed fellows the French 
scoffe again at Italians, and at their several 
customs; Greeks have condemned all the world 
but themselves of barbarism, the world as much 
vilifies them now; we account Germans heavy, 
dull fellows, explode many of their fashions; 
they as contemptibly think of us; Spaniards 
laugh at all, and all again at them. So are we 
fools and ridiculous, absurd in our actions, 
carriages, dyet, apparel, customs and con- 
sultations; we scofie and point one at another, 
when as in conclusion all are fools, and they 
the veriest asses that hide their ears most. A private 
man if he be resolved with himself, or set on an 
opinion, accounts all idiots and asses that are 
not affected as he is, 

—nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, ducit, 
that are not so minded, (quodque volunt homines 
se bene velle putant) all fools that think not as 
he doth: he will not say with Atticus, Suam 
quisq; sponsam, mihi meam, let every man enjoy 
his own spouse; but his alone is fair, suus amor, 
&c. and scorns all in respect of himself, wil 
imitate none, hear none but himself, as Pliny 
said, a law and example to himself. And that 
which Hippocrates in his epistle to Dyonysius, 
reprehended of old, is verified in our times, 
Quisque in alio superfluum esse censet, tpse quod 
non habet nec curat, that which he hath not him- 
self or doth not esteem, he accounts super- 
fluity, an idle quality, a meer foppery in an- 
other: like 4sops fox, when he had lost his tail, 
would have all his fellow foxes cut off theirs. 
The Chinezes say, that we Europeans have one 
eye, they themselves two, all the world else is 
blinde: (though Scaliger accounts them Brutes 
too, merum pecus,) so thou and thy sectaries 
are only wise, others indifferent, the rest beside 
themselves, meer idiots and asses. Thus not 
acknowledging our own errors, and imper- 
fections, we securely deride others, as if we 
alone were free, and spectators of the rest, 
accounting it an excellent thing, as indeed it is, 
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Aliena optimum frui insania, to make our selvs 
merry with other mens obliquities, whenas he 
himself is more faulty then the rest: mutato 
nomine, de te fabula narratur, he may take him- 
self by the nose for a fool; and which one cals 
maximum Stultitie specimen, to be ridiculous 
to others, and not to perceive or take notice of 
it, as Marsyas was when he contended with 
Apollo, non intelligens se deridiculo habert; saith 
Apuleius; tis his own cause, he is a convict 
madman, as Austin wel infers, In the eyes of 
wise men and Angels he seems like one, that to 
our thinking walks with his heels upward. So thou 
laughest at me, and I at thee, both at a third; 
and he returns that of the poet upon us again, 
Hei mihi, insanire me aiunt, quum ipsi ultro 
insaniant. We accuse others of madnesse, of 
folly, and are the veriest dizards our selves. For 
it is a great sign and propertie of a fool (which 
Eccl. 10. 3. points at) out of pride and self- 
conceit, to insult, vilifie, condemn, censure, 
and call other men fools (Non videmus mantice 
quod a tergo est) to tax that in others, of which 
we are most faulty; teach that which we follow 
not our selves: For an inconstant man to write 
of constancy, a prophane liver prescribe rules 
of sanctity and piety, a dizard himself make a 
treatise of wisdom, or with Sallust to rail down 
right at spoilers of countreys, and yet in office 
to be a most grievous poler himself. This argues 
weakness, and is an evident sign of such parties 
indiscretion. Peccat uter nostrum cruce dignius ? 
Who is the fool now? Or else peradventure in 
some places we are all mad for company, and 
so tis not seen, Satietas erroris & dementia, 
pariter absurditatem & admirationem tollit. "Tis 
with us, as it was of old (in Tullis censure at 
least) with C. Fimbria in Rome, a bold, hair- 
brain, mad fellow, and so esteemed of all, such 
only excepted, that were as mad as himself: 
now in such a case there is no notice taken of it. 
Nimirum insanus paucis videatur; eo quod 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jattatur eodem. 
When all are mad, where all are like opprest, 
Who can discern one mad man from the rest? 
But put case they do perceive it, and some one 
be manifestly convict of madnes, he now takes 
notice of his folly, be it in action, gesture, 
speech, a vain humor he hath in building, 
bragging, jangling, spending, gaming, courting, 
scribling, prating, for which he is ridiculous to 
others, on which he dotes, he doth acknow- 
ledge as much: yet with all the Rhetorick thou 
hast, thou canst not so recall him, but to the 
contrary notwithstanding, he will persevere in 
his dotage. Tis amabilis insania, & mentis 
gratissimus error, SO pleasing, so delicious, that 
he cannot leave it. He knows his error, but will 


not seek to decline it, tell him what the event 
will be, beggery, sorrow, sicknesse, disgrace, 
shame, losse, madnesse, yet an angry man will 
prefer vengeance, a lascivious his whore, a thief 
his booty, a glutton his belly before his welfare. 
Tel an Epicure, a covetous man, an ambitious 
man of his irregular course, wein him from it a 
little, pol me occidistis amici, he cries anon, you 
have undone him, and as a dog to his vomit, he 
returns to it again: no perswasion will take 
place, no counsell, say what thou canst, 

Clames licet & mare caelo 

—Confundas, surdo narras, 
demonstrate as Vlysses did to Elpenor and 
Gryllus, and the rest of his companions those 
swimish men, he is irrefragable in his humor, he 
will be a hog still; bray him in a morter, he will 
be the same. If he be in an heresie, or some 
perverse opinion, setled as some of our ignorant 
Papists are, convince his understanding, shew 
him the several follies, and absurd fopperies 
of that sect, force him to say, veris vincor, make 
it as cleer as the sun, he will erre still, peevish 
and obstinate as he is; and as he said sz in hoc 
erro, libenter erro, nec hunc errorem auferri miht 
volo; I will do as I have done, as my predeces- 
sors have done, and as my friends now do: I 
will dote for company. Say now, are these 
men mad or no, Heus age responde? are they 
ridiculous ? cedo quemvts arbitrum, are they sane 
mentis, sober, wise, and discreet? have they 
common sense ? 

—uter est insanior horum ? 
I am of Democritus opinion for my part, I hold 
them worthy to be laughed at; a company of 
brain-sick disards, as mad as Orestesand Athamas, 
that they may go ride the ass, & all sail along to 
the Anticyre, in the ship of fools for company 
together. I need not much labor to prove this 
which I say otherwise then thus, make any 
solemn protestation, or swear, I think you will 
beleeve me without an oath; say at a word, are 
they fools? I refer it to you, though you be 
likewise fools and madmen your selves, and I 
as mad to ask the question; for what said our 
comical Mercurie ? 

Fustum ab injustis petere instpientia est. 
Tle stand to your censure yet, what think you? 
But for as much as I undertook at first, that 
Kingdoms, Provinces, families, were melan- 
choly as well as private men, I will examin 
them in particular, and that which I have 
hitherto dilated at random, in more general 
terms, I will particularly insist in, prove with 
more special and evident arguments, testi- 
monies, illustrations, and that in brief. 
Nunc accipe quare desipiant omnes eque ac tu. 

My first argument is borrowed from Solomon, 
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an arrow drawn out of his sententious quiver, 
Pro. 3. 7. Be not wise in thine own eyes. And 26. 
12. Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
more hope is of a fool then of him. Isay pro- 
nounceth a woe against such men. cap. 5. 21. 
that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in 
their own sight. For hence we may gather, that 
it is a great offence, and men are much deceived 
that think too well of themselves, an especial 
argument to convince them of folly. Many men 
(saith Seneca) had been without question wise, 
had they not had an opinion that they had attained 
to perfection of knowledge already, even before they 
had gone half way, too forward, too ripe, pre- 
properi, too quick and ready, cito prudentes, cito 
pit, cito mariti, cito patres, cito sacerdotes, cito 
omnis offictt capaces & curtosi, they had too good 
a conceipt of themselves, and that marred all; 
of their worth, valour, skil, art, learning, judge- 
ment, eloquence, their good parts; all their 
geese are swans, and that manifestly proves 
them to be no better then fools. In former times 
they had but seven wise men, now you can 
scarce find so many fools. Thales sent the golden 
Tripos, which the Fishermen found, & the 
oracle commanded to be given to the wisest, to 
Bias, Bias to Solon, &c. If such a thing were 
now found, we should all fight for it, as the 
three goddesses did for the golden apple, we 
are so wise: we have women-politicians, child- 
ren metaphysitians; every silly fellow can square 
a circle, make perpetual motions, find the 
philosophers stone, interpret Apocalypsis, make 
new Theoricks, a new systeme of the world, 
new Logick, new Philosophie, &c. Nostra 
utique regio, saith Petronius, our countrey is so 
full of deified spirits, divine souls, that you may 
sooner finde a God than a man amongst us, we 
think so well of our selves, and that is an ample 
testimony of much folly. 

My second argument is grounded upon the 
like place of Scripture, which though before 
mention’d in effect, yet for some reasons is to 
be repeated (& by Plato’s good leave, I may do 
it, dis TO KarOv pnOev ovdev BraT TEL) Fools 
(saith David) by reason of their transgressions, &c. 
Psal. 107. 17. Hence Musculus infers all trans- 
gressors must needs be fools. So we reade Rom. 2. 
Tribulation and anguish on the soul of every man 
that doth evil; but all do evil. And Isay. 65. 14. 
My servants shall sing for joy, and ye shall cry 
for sorrow of heart, and vexation of minde. Tis 
ratified by the common consent of all philos- 
ophers. Dishonesty (saith Cardan) is nothing else 
but folly and madnesse. Probus quis nobiscum 
vivit? Shew me an honest man. Nemo malus 
gui non Stultus, tis Fabius aphorism to the same 
end. If none honest, none wise, then all fools. 


And well may they be so accounted: for who 
will account him otherwise, Qui iter adornat in 
occidentem, quum properaret in orientem? that 
goes backward all his life, westward, when he 
is bound to the east? or hold him a wise man 
(saith Musculus) that prefers momentany pleasures 
to eternity, that spends his masters goods in his 
absence, forthwith to be condemned for it? Ne- 
quicquam sapit qui sibi non sapit, who wil say 
that a sick man is wise, that eats & drinks to 
overthrow the temperature of his body ? Can 
you account him wise or discreet that would 
willingly have his health, and yet wil do nothing 
that should procure or continue it ? Theodoret 
out of Plotinus the Platonist, holds it a ridiculous 
thing for a man to live after his own laws, to do 
that which is offensive to God, and yet to hope 
that he should save him: and when he voluntarily — 
negledis his own safety, and contemns the means, 
to think to be delivered by another: who will say 
these men are wise ? 

A third argument may be derived from the 
precedent, all men are carried away with pas- 
sion, discontent, lust, pleasures, &c. they gener- 
ally hate those vertues they should love, and 
love such vices they should hate. Therefore 
more then melancholy, quite mad, bruit beasts, 
and void of reason, so Chrysostome contends; 
or rather dead and buried alive, as Philo Fudeus 
concludes it for a certainty, of all such that are 
carried away with passions, or labour of any 
disease of the minde. Where 1s fear and sorrow, 
there Laétantius Stiffely maintains, wisdom can- 
not dwell. 

—qui cupiet, metuet quoque porro, 

Qui metuens vivit, ber mihi non erit unquam. 
Seneca & the rest of the Stoicks are of opinion, 
that where is any the least perturbation, wisdom 
may not be found. What more ridiculous, as 
Laétantius urgeth, then to hear how Xerxes 
whipped the Hellespont, threatned the Mountain 
Athos, and the like. To speak ad rem, who is 
free from passion? Mortalis nemo es quem non 
attingat dolor, morbusve, as Tully determins 
out of an old Poem, no mortal men can avoid 
sorrow & sicknes, and sorrow is an unseparable 
companion of melancholy. Chrysostome pleads 
farther yet, that they are more then mad, very 
beasts, stupified and void of common sense: 
For how (saith he) shall I know thee to be a man, 
when thou kickest like an ass, neighest like an horse 
after women, ravest in lust like a bull, ravenest 
like a bear, Stingest like a scorpion, rakest like a 
wolf as subtile as a fox, as impudent as a dog? 
Shall I say thou art a man, that hast all the 
symptomes of a beast ? How shall I know thee to 
be a man? by thy shape? That affrights me more, 
when I see a beast in likenesse of a man. 
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Seneca cals that of Epicurus, magnificam vocem, 
an heroical speech, A fool Still begins to live, 
and accounts it a filthy lightnesse in men, every 
day to lay new foundations of their life, but 
who doth otherwise? One travels, another 
builds; one for this, another for that business, 
and old folks are as far out as the rest; O de- 
mentem senectutem, Tully exclaims. Therefore 
yong, old, middle age, all are Stupid, and dote. 
fEneas Sylvius amongst many other, sets down 
three special wayes to finde a fool by. He is a 
fool that seeks that he cannot finde: He is a 
fool that seeks that, which being found will 
do him more harm then good: He is a fool, 
that having variety of wayes to bring him to his 
jorneys end, takes that which is worst. If so, 
me thinks most men are fools; examine their 
courses, and you shal soon perceive what 
dizards and mad men the major part are. 
FBeroaldus will have drunkards, afternoon men, 
and such as more then ordinarily delight in 
drink, to be mad. The first pot quencheth 
thirst, so Panyasis the Poet determines in Ath- 
eneus, secunda gratis, horis & Dyomnisio: the 
second makes merry, the third for pleasure, 
guarta ad insamiam, the fourth makes them 
mad. If this position be true, what a catalogue 
of mad men shall we have ? what shall they be 
that drink four times four? Nonne supra omnem 
furorem, supra omnem insaniam reddunt insanis- 
simos ? I am of his opinion, they are more then 
mad, much worse then mad. 

The Abderites condemned Democritus for a 
mad man, because he was somtimes sad, and 
somtimes again profusely merry. Hac Patria 
(saith Hyppocrates) ob risum furere & insantre 
dicunt, his countrey men hold him mad because 
he laughs; & therefore he desires him to advise 
all his friends at Rodes, that they do not laugh 
too much, or be over sad. Had those Abderites 
been conversant with us, and but seen what 
fleering and grining there is in this age, they 
would certainly have concluded, we had been 
all out of our wits. 

Aristotle in his Ethicks holds, falix idemque 
sapiens, to be wise and happy are reciprocal 
terms, bonus idemq; sapiens honestus. Tis Tullies 
paradox, wzse men are free, but fools are slaves, 
liberty is a power to live according to his own 
Laws, as we wil our selves: who hath this 
liberty ? who is free ? 

—saptens sibique imperiosus, 
Quem neque paupertes, neque mors, neque vincula 
terrent, 
Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, & in seipso totus teres atque rotundas. 
He is wise that can command his ‘own will, 
Valiant and constant to himself still, 


Whom poverty nor death, nor bands can fright, 
Checks his desires, scorns honours, just and 

right. 

But where shall sucha man be found? If no 
where, then e diametro, we all are slaves, sens- 
lesse, or worse. Nemo malus felix. But no man 
is happy in this life, none good, therefore no 
man wise. 

Rari quippe bom— 
For one vertue you shall finde ten vices in the 
same party; pauct Promethet, multi Epimethei. 
We may peradventure usurp the name, or attri- 
bute it to others for favor, as Carolus Sapiens, 
Philippus Bonus, Lodovicus Pius, &c. & de- 
scribe the properties of a wise man, as Tully 
doth an Orator, Xenophon Cyrus, Castilo a 

Courtier, Galen Temperament, An aristocrasie 
is described by Politicians. But where shall 
such a man be found ? 

Vir bonus & sapiens, qualem vix repperit unum 
Millibus e multis hominum consultus Apollo. 

A wise, a good man in a million, 

Apollo consulted could scarce finde one. 

A man is a miracle of himself, but Trismegistus 
adds, Maximum muiraculum homo sapiens, a 
wise man is a wonder: multi Thirsigert, pauct 
Bacchi. 

Alexander when he was presented with that 
rich and costly casket of King Darius, and 
every man advised him what to put in it, he 
reserved it to keep Homers works, as the most 
precious Jewell of humane wit, and yet Scaliger 
upbraids Homers Muse, Nutricem insane sapi- 
enti@, a nurserie of madnesse, impudent as a 
Court Lady, that blushes at nothing. Jacobus 
Mycillus, Gilbertus Cognatus, Erasmus, and 
almost all posterity admire Lucians luxuriant 
wit, yet Scaliger rejects him in his censure, and 
cals him the Cerberus of the Muses. Socrates 
whom all the world so much magnified, is by 
Laétantius and Theodoret condemned for a fool. 
Plutarch extols Seneca’s wit beyond all the 
Greeks, null secundus, yet Seneca saith of him- 
self, when I would solace my self with a fool, I 
reflect upon my self, and there I have him. Cardan 
in his 16 book of Subtilties, reckons up twelve 
supereminent, acute Philosophers, for worth, 
subtletie, & wisdom: Archimedes, Galen, Vi- 
truvius, Architas Tarentinus, Euclide, Geber, 
that first inventer of Algebra, Alkindus the 
Mathematician, both Arabians, with others. 
But his triumviri terrarum far beyond the rest, 
are Ptolomeus, Plotinus, Hyppocrates. Scaliger 
exercitat. 224. scoffs at this censure of his, cals 
some of them carpenters, and mechanitians, he 
makes Galen fimbriam Hyppocratis, a skirt of 
Hyppocrates: and the said Cardan himself else- 
where condemns both Galen and Hyppocrates 
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for tediousnesse, obscurity, confusion. Paracel- 
sus will have them both meer idiots, infants in 
physick and philosophie. Scalger and Cardan 
admire Suisset the Calculator, qui pene modum 
excessit humani ingeni, and yet Lod. Vives cals 
them nugas Suisseticas: and Cardan opposite 
to himself in another place, contemns those 
ancients in respect of times present, Majoresque 
nostros ad presentes collatos juste pueros appel- 
lari. In conclusion the said Cardan and Saint- 
Bernard will admit none into this Catalogue of 
wise men, but only Prophets and Apostles; how 
they esteem themselves, you have heard before. 
We are worldly-wise, admire our selves, and 
seek for applause: but hear Saint Bernard, 
quanto magis foras es sapiens, tanto magis intus 
Stultus efficeris, &c. in omnibus es prudens, circa 
teipsum insipiens: the more wise thou art to 
others, the more fool to thy self. I may not 
deny but that there is some folly approved, a 
divine furie, a holy madnesse, even a spiritual 
drunkennesse in the Saints of God themselves; 
Sanétam insaniam Bernard cals it (though not 
as blaspheming Vorstius, would infer it as a 
passion incident to God himself, but) familiar 
to good men, as that of Paul, 2 Cor. he was a 
fool, &c. and Rom. 9. he wisheth himself to be 
anathematized for them. Such is that drunken- 
nesse which Ficinus speaks of, when the soul is 
elevated and ravished with a divine tast of that 
heavenly Nectar, which poets deciphered by 
the sacrifice of Dionysius, and in this sense with 
the Poet, insanire lubet, as Austin exhorts us, 
ad ebrietatem se quisque paret, let’s all be mad 
and drunk. But we commonly mistake, and go 
beyond our commission, we reel to the opposite 
part, we are not capable of it, and as he said of the 
Greeks,V os Grect semper puert,vos Britanm,Galli, 
Germani, Itali, &c. you are a company of fools. 
Proceed now a partibus ad totum, or from the 
whole to parts, and you shall finde no other 
issue, the parts shall be sufficiently dilated in 
this following Preface. The whole must needs 
follow by a Sorites or induction. Every mul- 
titude is mad, bellua multorum capitum, precipi- 
tate and rash without judgement, Stultum animal, 
a roaring rout. Roger Bacon proves it out of 
Aristotle, Vulgus dividi in oppositum contra 
sapientes, quod vulgo videtur verum, falsum es; 
that which the commonalty accounts true, is 
most part false, they are still opposite to wise 
men, but all the world is of this humor (vu/gus) 
and thou thy self art de vulgo, one of the Com- 
monalty ; and he, and he, and so are all the rest; 
and therefore, as Phocion concludes, to be 
approved in nought you say or do, meer idiots 
and asses, Begin then where you will, go back- 
ward or forward, choose out of the whole pack, 
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wink and choose, you shall finde them all alike, 
never a barrell better herring. 

Copernicus, Atlas his successor, is of opinion, 
the earth is a planet, moves and shines to others, 
as the Moon doth to us. Digges, Gilbert, Keplerus, 
Origanus, and others, defend this hypothesis of 
his in sober sadnesse, and that the Moon is 
inhabited: if it be so that the Earth is a Moon, 
then are we also giddy, vertigenous and lunatick 
within this sublunary Maze. 

I could produce such arguments till dark 
night: If you should hear the rest, 

Ante diem clauso componet vesper Olympo: 
but according to my promise, I will descend 
to particulars. This melancholy extends it self 
not to men only, but even to vegetals and 
sensibles. I speak not of those creatures which- 
are Saturnine, melancholy by nature, as Lead, 
and such like Minerals, or those Plants, Rue, 
Cypresse, &c. and Hellebor it self, of which 
Agrippa treats, Fishes, Birds, and Beasts, Hares, 
Conies, Dormice, &c. Owls, Bats, Night-birds, 
but that artificial, which is perceived in them 
all. Remove a plant, it will pine away, which 
is especially perceived in Date trees, as you 
may reade at large in Constantines husbandry, 
that antipathy betwixt the Vine and the Cab- 
bage, Vine and Oyl. Put a bird in a cage, he 
will dye for sullennesse, or a beast in a pen, or 
take his yong ones or companions from him, 
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COPERNICUS 


and see what effect it will cause. But who per- 
ceives not these common passions of sensible 
creatures, fear, sorrow, &c. Of all other, dogs 
are most subject to this maladie, in so much 
some hold they dream as men do, and through 
violence of melancholy, run mad; I could relate 
many stories of dogs, that have dyed for grief, 
and pined away for loss of their Masters, but 
they are common in every Author. 

Kingdoms, Provinces, and politick bodies are 
likewise sensible and subject to this disease, as 
Boterus in his politicks hath proved at large. 
As in humane bodies (saith he) there be divers 
alterations proceeding from humors, so there be 
many diseases in a common-wealth, which do as 
diversly happen from severall distempers, as you 
may easily perceive by their particular symp- 
tomes. For where you shall see the people civil, 
obedient to God and Princes, judicious, peace- 
able and quiet, rich, fortunate, and flourish, 
to live in peace, in unity and concord, a Country 
well tilled, many fair built and populous Cities, 
ubi incole nitent, as old Cato said, the people 
are neat, polite and terse, ubi bene, beateque 
vivunt, which our Politicians make the chief 
end of a Common-wealth; and which Aristotle 
Polit. ib. 3. cap. 4. cals Commune bonum, Polibius 
hb. 6. optabilem & selectum Statum, That coun- 
trey is free from melancholy; As it was in J taly 
in the time of Augustus, now in China, now in 
many other flourishing kingdoms of Europe. 


But whereas you shall see many discontents, 
common grievances, complaints, poverty, bar- 
barism, beggery, plagues, wars, rebellions, 
seditions, mutinies, contentions, idlenesse, riot, 
epicurism, the land ly untilled, waste, full of 
bogs, fens, desarts, &c. cities decayed, base and 
poor towns, villages depopulated, the people 
squalid, ougly, uncivil; that kingdom, that 
country, must needs be discontent, melancholy, 
hath a sick body, and had need to be reformed. 
Now that cannot well be effected, till the causes 
of these maladies be first removed, which 
comonly proceed from their own default, or 
some accidental inconvenience: as to be site 
in a bad clime, too far North, steril, in a barren 
place, as the desart of Lybia, desarts of Arabia, 
places void of waters, as those of Lop and Belgian 
in Asia, or in a bad ayr, as at Alexandretta, 
Bantam, Pisa, Durazzo, S. Iohn de Vilua, &c. 
or in danger of the seas continual inundations, 
as in many places of the Low-countries and 
elswhere, or neer some bad neighbors, as 
Hungarians to Turks, Podolians to Tartars, or 
almost any bordering countries, they live in 
fear still, and by reason of hostile incursions 
are oftentimes left desolate. So are cities by 
reason of wars, fires, plagues, inundations, 
wilde beasts, decay of trades, barred havens, 
the seas violence, as Antwerp may witness of 
late, Syracuse of old, Brundusium in Italy, Rhye 
and Dover with us, and many that at this day 
suspect the seas fury and rage, and labor against 
it as the Venetians to their inestimable charge. 
But the most frequent maladies are such as 
proceed from themselves, as first when religion 
and Gods service is neglected, innovated or 
altered, where they do not fear God, obey 
their prince, where Atheism, Epicurism, Sac- 
riledg, Simony, &c. And all such impieties are 
freely committed, that countrey cannot prosper. 
When Abraham came to Gerar, and saw a bad 
land, he said, sure the fear of God was not in 
that place. Cyprian Echovius a Spanish Choro- 
grapher, above all other Cities of Spam, com- 
mends Borcino, in which there was no begger, 
no man poor, &c. but all rich & in good estate, 
and he gives the reason, because they were more 
religious then thei neighbors: why was Israel 
so often spoiled by their enemies, led into 
captivity, &c. but for their idolatry, neglect 
of Gods word, for sacriledge, even for one 
Achans fault? And what shall we expect that 
have such multitudes of Achans, church robbers, 
simoniacal Patrons, &’c. how can they hope to 
flourish, that neglect divine duties, that live 
most part like Epicures? 

Other common grievances are generally noxious 
to a body politick; alteration of laws and cus- 
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toms, breaking priviledges, generall oppressions, 
seditions, &c. observed by Aristotle, Bodin, 
Boterus, Iunius, Armscus, &c. 1 will only point 
at some of the chiefest. Impotentia gubernandi, 
ataxia, confusion, ill government, which pro- 
ceeds from unskilful, slothful, griping, covetous, 
unjust, rash, or tyrannizing magistrates, when 
. they are fools, idiots, children, proud, wilful, 
partial, undiscreet, oppressors, giddy heads, 
tyrants, not able or unfit to mannage such 
offices: many noble cities and flourishing king- 
doms by that means are desolate, the whole 
body grones under such heads, and all the 
members must needs be misaffected, as at this 
day those goodly provinces in Asta Minor, &c. 
grone under the burthen of a Turkish govern- 
ment; and those vast kingdoms of Muscovia, 
Russia, under a tyrannizing Duke, Who ever 
heard of more civil and rich populous countreys 
then those of Greece, Asia Minor, abounding 
with all wealth, multitude of inhabitants, force, 
power, splendor and magnificence? and that 
miracle of countrys, the Holy land, that in so 
small a compass of ground could maintain so 
many Towns, Cities, produce so many fighting 
men? Egypt another Paradise, now barbarous 
and desart, and almost waste, by the despotical 
government of an imperious Turk, intolerabilt 
servitutis jugo premitur (one saith) not only fire 
and water, goods or lands, sed ipse spiritus ab 
insolentissimi vittoris pendet nutu, such is their 
slavery, their lives and souls depend upon his in- 
solent will and command. A tyrant that spoyls 
all wheresoever he comes, insomuch that an 
Historian complains, if an old inhabitant should 
now see them, he would not know them, ifa traveller 
or Stranger, it would grieve his heart to behold 
them. Whereas Aristotle notes, Nove exactiones, 
nova onera imposita, new burdens and exactions 
daily come upon them, like those of which 
Zosimus lib. 2. So grievous, ut viri uxores, patres 
filtos prostituerent ut exattoribus e questu, &c. 
they must needs be discontent, hinc civitatum 
gemitus & ploratus, as Tully holds, hence come 
those complaints and tears of Cities, poor, 
miserable, rebellious, and desperate subjects, as 
Hippolitus adds: & as a judicious countrey- 
man of ours observed not long since in a survay 
of that great Dutchy of Tuscany, the people 
lived much grieved and discontent, as appeared 
by their manifold and manifest complainings 
in that kinde. That the State was like a sick 
body which had lately taken physick, whose 
humors are not yet well setled, and weakened so 
much by purging, that nothing was left but mel- 
ancholy. 

Whereas the Princes and Potentates are im- 
moderate in lust, Hypocrites, Epicures, of no 


religion, but in shew: Quid hypocrisi fragilius ? 
what so brittle and unsure ? what sooner sub- 
verts their estates then wandring & raging 
lusts, on their subjects wives, daughters ? to 
say no worse. They that should facem preferre, 
lead the way to all vertuous actions, are the ring- 
leaders oftentimes of all mischief and dissolute 
courses, and by that means their countries are 
plagued, and they themselves often ruined, banished 
or murdered by conspiracy of their subjects, as Sar- 
danapalus was, Dionysius Junior, Heliogabalus, 
Periander, PisiStratus, Targuinius, Timocrates, 
Childericus, Appius Claudius, Andronicus, Gale- 
acius Sforsia, Alexander Medices, &c. 

Whereas the Princes or great men are malic- 
ious, envious, factious, ambitious, emulators, 
they tear a Common-wealth asunder, as so 
many Guelfes and Gebellines disturb the quiet- 
nesse of it, and with mutual murders let it bleed 
to death; our histories are too full of such bar- 
barous inhumanities, and the miseries that 
issue from them. 

Whereas they be like so many horse-leeches, 
hungry, griping, corrupt, covetous, avaritie 
mancipia, ravenous as wolves, for as Tully writes ; 
qui preest prodest, & qui pecudibus preest, debet 
eorum utilitatt inservire: or such as prefer their 
private before the publick good. For as he said 
long since, res private publicis semper officere. 
Or whereas they be illiterate, ignorant, Emper- 
icks in policie, ubi deest facultas, virtus (Aristot. 
pol. 5. cap. 8.) & scientia, wise only by inheri- 
tance, and in authority by birth-right, favour, 
or for their wealth and titles; there must needs 
be a fault, a great defect; because as an old 
Philosopher affirms, such men are not alwayes 
fit. Of an infinite number, few alone are Senators, 
and of those few, fewer good, and of that small 
number of honest good and noble men, few that 
are learned, wise, discreet and sufficient, able to 
discharge such places, it must needs turn to the . 
confusion of a State. 

For as the Princes are, so are the people; Qualis 
Rex, talis grex: and which Antigonus right well 
said of old, gus Macedonia regem erudit, omnes 
etiam subditos erudit, he that teacheth the King 
of Macedon, teacheth all his subjects, is a true 
saying still. 

For Princes are the glass, the school, the book, 

Where subjects eyes do learn, do reade, do look, 

—Velocius & citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica, magnis 
Cum subeant animos authoribus— 

their examples are soonest followed, vices 
entertained, if they be prophane, irreligious, 
lascivious, riotous, Epicures, factious, covetous, 
ambitious, illiterate, so will the commons most 
part be, idle, unthrifts, prone to lust, drunkards, 
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and therefore poor and needy (9 revia otdow 
éutroet kat xaxoupyiav, for poverty begets 
sedition and villany) upon all occasions ready to 
mutine and rebel, discontent still, complaining, 
murmuring, grudging, apt to all outrages, thefts, 
treasons, murders, innovations, in debt, shifters, 
cozeners, outlaws, Proflagate fame ac vite. It 
was an old Politicians Aphorism, They that are 
poor and bad, envie rich, hate good men, abhor the 
present government, wish for a new, and would 
have all turned topsie turvie. When Cateline 
rebelled in Rome, he got a company of such 
deboshed rogues together, they were his fami- 
liars and coadjutors, and such have been your 
rebels most part in all ages, Jack Cade, Tom 
Straw, Kette, & his companions. 

Where they be generally riotous and con- 
tentious, where there be many discords, many 
laws, many law-suits, many Lawyers, and many 
Physicians, it is a manifest sign of a distempered, 
melancholy state,.as Plato long since main- 
tained: for where such kinde of men swarm, 
they will make more work for themselves, and 
that body politick diseased, which was other- 
wise sound. A generall mischief in these our 
times, an unsensible plague, and never so 
many of them: which are now multiplyed (saith 
Mat. Geraldus, a Lawyer himself), as so many 
Locusts, not the parents, but the plagues of the 
Country, and for the most part a supercilious, 
bad, covetous, litigious generation of men. Cru- 
menimulga natio, &c. A purse-milking nation, 
a clamorous company, gowned vultures, qui ex 
injuria vivunt & sanguine civium, theeves and 
Seminaries of discord; worse then any polers 
by the high way side, auri accipitres, aurt ex- 
terebronides, pecumarum hamiole, quadrupla- 
tores, Curie harpagones, fori tintinabula, monstra 
hominum, mangones, &c. that take upon them 
to make peace, but are indeed the very dis- 
turbers of our Peace, a company of irreligious, 
Harpies, scraping, griping catch-poles (I mean 
our common hungry Pettefoggers, rabulas 
forenses, love and honour in the mean time, all 
good laws, and worthy Lawyers, that are so 
many Oracles and Pilots of a well governed 
common-wealth.) Without Art, without Judge- 
ment, that do more harm, as Livy said, quam 
bella externa, fames, morbive, then sicknesse, 
wars, hunger, diseases; and cause a most in- 
credible destrudtion of a Common-wealth, saith 
Sesellius, a famous civilian sometimes in Paris, 
As Ivie doth by an Oke, imbrace it so long, 
untill it hath got the heart out of it, so do they 
by such places they inhabite; no counsel at all, 
no justice, no speech to be had, msi eum pre- 
mulseris, he must be feed Still, or else he is as 
mute as a fish, better open an Oyster without 


a knife. Experto crede (saith Salisburiensis) in 
manus eorum millies incidi, & Charon immitis 
qui nulli pepercit unquam, his longe clementior 
est; I speak out of experience, I have been a thou- 
sand times amongst them, and Charon himself is 
more gentle then they; he is contented with his 
single pay, but they multiply Still, they are never 
satisfied: besides, they have damnificas linguas, 
as he terms it, isi funibus argenteis vincias, they 
must be feed to say nothing, and get more to 
hold their peace, then we can to say our best. 
They will speak their clients fair, and invite 
them to their tables, but as he follows it, of all 
injustice, there 1s none so pernicious as that of 
theirs, which when they deceive most, will seem to 
be honest men. They take upon them to be peace- 
makers, & fovere causas humilium, to help them 
to their right, patrocinantur affétis, but all is 
for their own good, ut loculos pleniorum ex- 
hauriant, they plead for poor men gratis, but 
they are but as a stale to catch others. If there 
be no jar, they can make a jar, out of the law it 
self finde still some quirk or other, to set them 
at odds, and continue causes so long, Justra 
aliquot, 1 know not how many years before the 
cause is heard, and when tis judged and deter- 
mined by reason of some tricks and errors, it 
is as fresh to begin, after twice seven years some- 
times, as it was at first; and so they prolong 
time, delay suits till they have enriched them- 
selves, and beggered their clients. And as Cato 
inveighed against Isocrates Scholars, we may 
justly tax our wrangling Lawyers, they do con- 
senescere in litibus, are so litigious and busie 
here on earth, that I think they will plead their 
clients causes hereafter, some of them in hell. 
Simlerus complains amongst the Swzssers of 
the Advocates in his time, that when they 
should make an end, they began controversies, 
and protraét their causes many years, perswading 
them their title 1s good, till their patrimomes be 
consumed, and that they have spent more in seeking 
then the thing is worth, or they shall get by the 
recovery. So that he that goes to law as the 
proverb is, holds a wolfe by the ears, or as a 
sheep in a Storm runs for shelter to a brier, if 
he prosecute his cause he is consumed, if he 
surcease his suit he loseth all; what difference ? 
they had wont heretofore, saith Austin, to end 
matters, per communes arbitros; and so in Swit- ~ 
zerland, (we are informed by Simlerus,) they 
had some common arbitrators, or dayesmen in 
every Town, that made a friendly composition 
betwixt man and man, and he much wonders at 
their honest simplicity, that could keep peace so 
well, and end such great causes by that means. 
At Fez in Africk, they have neither Lawyers 
nor Advocates ; but if there be any controversies 
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amongst them, both parties plaintiff and de- 
fendant come to their Alfakins or chief Judge, 
and at once without any farther appeals, or pitifull 
delays, the cause is heard and ended. Our fore- 
fathers, as a worthy Corographer of ours ob- 
serves, had wont paucults cruculis aureis, with a 
few golden crosses, and lines in verse, make 
all conveyances, assurances. And such was the 
candor & integrity of succeeding ages, that a 
Deed (as I have oft seen) to convey a whole 
Manor, was implicite contained in some twenty 
lines, or thereabouts; like that scede or Sytala 
Laconica, so much renowned of old in all con- 
tracts, which Tully so earnestly commends to 
Atticus. Plutarch in his Lysander, Aristotle 
pout: Thucidides lib. 1. Diodorus and Suidas 
approve and magnifie, for that Laconick brevity 
in this kind, and well they might, for according 
to Tertullian, certa sunt paucis, there is much 
more certainty in fewer words. And so was it of 
old throughout: but now many skins of parch- 
ment will scarce serve turn, he that buys and 
sels a house, must have a house full of writings, 
there be so many circumstances, so many words, 
such tautological repetitions of all particulars 
(to avoid cavillation they say) but we finde. by 
our woful experience, that to subtle wits it is a 
cause of much more contention and variance, 
and scarce any conveyance so accurately pened 
by one, which another wil not find a crack in, 
or cavil at, if any one word be misplaced, any 
little error, all is disannulled. That which is 
law to day, is none to morrow, that which is 
sound in one mans opinion, is most faulty to 
another; that in conclusion, here is nothing 
amongst us but contention and confusion, we 
bandie one against another. And that which 
long since Plutarch complained of them in Asia, 
may be verified in our times. These men here 
assembled, come not to sacrifice to their gods, to 
offer Iupiter their first fruits, or merriments to 
Bacchus; but an yearly disease exasperating Asia 
hath brought them hither, to make an end of their 
controversies and law suits. Tis multitudo per- 
dentium & pereuntium, a destructive rout, that 
seek one anothers ruine. Such most part are 
our ordinary suiters, termers, clients, new stirs 
every day, mistakes, errors, cavils, and at this 
present, as I have heard in some one Court, I 
know not how many thousand causes: no person 
free, no title almost good, with such bitternesse 
in following, so many slights, procrastinations, 
delayes, forgery, such cost (for infinite sums 
are inconsiderately spent) violence and malice, 
I know not by whose fault, lawyers, clients, 
laws, both or all: but as Paul reprehended the 
Corinthians long since, I may more appositely 
infer now: There is fault amongst you, & I speak 


it to your shame, Is there not a wise man amongst 
you, to judge between his brethren? but that a 
brother goes to law with a brother. And Christs 
counsel concerning Law-suits, was never so fit 
to be inculcated, as in this age: Agree with thine 
adversary quickly, &c. Matth. 5. 25. 

I could repeat many such particular grievances, 
which must disturb a body politick; To shut 
up all in brief, where good government is, 
prudent and wise Princes, there all things thrive 
and prosper, peace and happinesse is in that 
Land: where it is otherwise, all things are ugly to 
behold, incult, barbarous, uncivil, a Paradise is 
turned to a wilderness. This Island amongst the 
rest, our next neighbors theFrench and Germanes, 
may be a sufficient witnesse, that in a short time 
by that prudent policy of the Romans, was 
brought from barbarism; see but what Cesar 
reports of us, and Tacitus of those old Germans, 
they were once as uncivil as they in Virgima, 
yet by planting of Colonies and good laws, they 
became from barbarous outlaws, to be full of 
rich and populous cities, as now they are, and 
most flourishing Kingdoms. Even so might 
Virginia, and those wild Irish have been civilized 
long since, if that order had been heretofore 
taken, which now begins, of planting Colonies, 
&c. I have read a discourse, printed Anno 1612. 
Discovering the true causes, why Ireland was 
never intirely subdued, or brought under obedience 
to the Crown of England, untill the beginning of 
his Majesties happy reign. Yet if his reasons were 
thoroughly scanned by a judicious Politician, I 
am afraid he would not altogether be approved, 
but that it would turn to the dishonour of our 
Nation, to suffer it to lye so long waste. Yea, 
and if some travellers should see (to come 
neerer home) those rich, united Provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, &c. over against us; those 
neat cities and populous towns, full of most 
industrious artificers, so much land recovered 
from the Sea, and so painfully preserved by 
those artificial inventions, so wonderfully ap- 
proved, as that of Bemster in Holland, ut mhil 
huic par aut simile invenias in toto orbe, saith 
Bertius the Geographer, all the world cannot 
match it, so many navigable chanels from place 
to place, made by mens hands, &c. and on the 
other side so many thousand acres of our fens 
lie drowned, our cities thin, and those vile, 
poor, and ugly to behold in respect of theirs, 
our trades decayed, our still running rivers 
Stopped, and that beneficiall use of transpor- 
tation, wholly neglected, so many Havens voyd 
of ships and towns, so many Parks and Forrests 
for pleasure, barren Heaths, so many Villages 
depopulated, &c. I think sure he would finde 
some fault. 
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I may not deny but that this Nation of ours, 
doth bene audire apud exteros, is a most noble, 
a most flourishing kingdom, by common con- 
sent of all Geographers, Historians, Politicians, 
tis unica velut arx, and which Quintius in Livy 
said of the inhabitants of Peloponesus, may be 
wel applied to us, we are testudines testa sua 
inclusi, like so many Tortoises in our shels, 
safely defended by an angry Sea, as a wall on 
all sides; Our Island hath many such honor- 
able Elogiums; and as a learned countreyman 
of ours right well hath it. Ever since the Normans 
first coming into England, this country both for 
military matters, and all other of civility, hath 
‘been paralleld with the most flourishing kingdoms 
of Europe, and our Christian world, a blessed, a 
rich countrey, and one of the fortunate Isles: 
and for some things preferred before other 
countries, for expert seamen, our laborious 
discoveries, art of navigation, true Merchants, 
they carry the bel away from all other Nations, 
even the Portugals and Hollanders themselves; 
without all fear, saith Boterus, furrowing the 
Ocean Winter and Summer, and two of their 
Captains, with no less valor then fortune, have 
sailed round about the world. We have besides 
many particular blessings, which our neigh- 
bors want, the Gospel truly preached, Church 
discipline established, long peace and quiet- 
nesse free from exactions, forraign fears, in- 
vasions, domesticall seditions, well manured, 
fortified by Art, and Nature, and now most 
happy in that fortunate union of England and 
Scotland, which our forefathers have labored 
to effect, and desired to see: But in which we 
excel all others, a wise, learned, Religious King, 
another Numa, a second Augustus, a true Josiah, 
most worthy Senators, a learned Clergy, an 
obedient Commonalty, &c. Yet amongst many 
roses, some thistles grow, some bad weeds and 
enormities, which much disturb the peace of 
this body politick, eclipse the honour and glory 
of it, fit to be rooted out, and with all speed to 
be reformed. 

The first is idlenesse, by reason of which we 
have many swarms of rogues and beggers, 
theeves, drunkards, and discontented persons 
(whom Lycurgus in Plutarch cals morbos reipub. 
the boils of the commonwealth) many poor 
people in all our Towns, Civitates ignobiles, as 
Polydore cals them, base built cities, inglorious, 
poor, small, rare in sight, ruinous, and thin of 
inhabitants. Our land is fertile we may not deny, 
full of all good things, and why doth it not then 
abound with cities, as well as Italy, France, 
Germany, the Low-countreys ? because their 
policy hath been otherwise, and we are not so 
thrifty, circumspect, industrious; Idleness is the 


malus Genius of our nation. For as Boterus justly 
argues, fertility of a countrey is not enough, 
except Art and Industry be joyned unto it, 
according to Aristotle, riches are either natural 
or artificial; natural are good land, fair mines, 
&c. artificial, are manufactures, coines, &c. 
Many kingdoms are fertile, but thin of in- 
habitants, as that Dutchy of Predmont in Italy, 
which Leander Albertus so much magnifies for 
Corn, Wine, Fruits, &c. yet nothing neer so 
populous as those which are more barren. Eng- 
land, saith he (London only excepted) hath never 
a populous City, and yet a fruitfull Countrey. 
I finde 46 cities and walled towns in Alsatia, 
a small Province in Germany, 50 castles, an 
infinite number of Villages, no ground idle, 
no not rocky places, or tops of hils are untilled, 
as Munster informeth us. In Greichgea a small 
territory on the Necker, 24 Itahan miles over, 
I reade of 20 walled towns, innumerable villages, 
each one containing 150 houses most part, be- 
sides castles and Noblemens Palaces. I observe 
in Turinge in Dutchland (twelve miles over by 
their scale) 12 counties, and in them 144 Cities, 
2000 villages, 144 towns, 250 castles. In Bavaria 
34 cities, 46 towns, &c. Portugallia interamnis, a 
small plot of ground hath 1460 parishes, 130 
monasteries, 200 bridges. Malta a barren Island, 
yeelds 20000 inhabitants. But of all the rest, I 
admire Lues Guicciardines relations of the Low- 
countries. Holland hath 26 cities, 400 great 
villages. Zeland Io cities, 102 parishes. Brabant 
26 cities, 102 parishes. Flanders 28 cities, 90 
towns, 1154 villages, besides Abbies, castles, &c. 
The Low-couniries generally have three cities 
at least for one of ours, and those far more 
populous and rich: and what is the cause, but 
their industry & excellency in all maner of | 
trades ? Their commerce, which is maintained 
bya multitude of Tradesmen, so many excellent 
chanels made by art, and opportune havens, to 
which they build their Cities: all which we 
have in like measure, or at least may have. But 
their chiefest Lodestone which draws all maner 
of commerce and merchandize, which main- 
tains their present estate, is not fertility of soyl, 
but industry that enricheth them, the gold 
mines of Peru, or Nova Hispania may not com- 
pare with them. They have neither gold nor 
silver of their own, wine nor oyl, or scarce any 
corn growing in those united Provinces, little 
or no Wood, Tin, Lead, Iron, Silk, Wooll, any 
Stuff almost, or Mettle; and yet Hungary, Tran- 
silvania, that brag of their mines, fertile England 
cannot compare with them. I dare boldly say, 
that neither France, Tarentum, Apulia, Lom- 
bardy, or any part of Italy, Valence in Spain, 
or that pleasant Andalusia, with their excellent 
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fruits, Wine and Oyl, two Harvests, no not any 
part of Europe is so flourishing, so rich, so 
populous, so full of good ships, of well built 
cities, so abounding with all things necessary 
for the use of man. Tis our Indies, an Epitome 
of China, and all by reason of their industry, 
good policy, and commerce. Industry is a Load- 
Stone to draw all good things; that alone makes 
countries flourish, cities populous, and will 
enforce by reason of much manure, which 
necessarily follows, a barren soyl to be fertile 
and good, as Sheep, saith Dion, mend a bad 
pasture. 

Tell me Politicians, why is that fruitful Pales- 
tina, noble Greece, ig ypt, Asia Minor, so much 
decayed, and (meer carcasses now) faln from 
that they were ? The ground is the same, but 
the government is altered, the people are grown 
sloathful, idle, their good husbandry, policy, 
and industry is decayed. Non fatigata aut effoeta 
humus, as Columella well informs Sylvinus, sed 
nostra fit inertia, &c. May a man believe that 
which Aritotle in his politicks, Pausamus, 
Stephanus, Sophianus, Gerbelius relate of old 
Greece? I find heretofore 70 Cities in Epirus 
overthrown by Paulus milius, a goodly Prov- 
ince in times past, now left desolate of good 
towns and almost inhabitants. 62 Cities in 
Macedonia in Strabo’s time. I finde 30 in La- 
conia, but now scarce so many Villages, saith 
Gerbehus. If any man from Mount Tazgetus 
should view the countrey round about, and see 
tot delicias, tot urbes per Peloponesum dispersas, 
so many delicate and brave built cities with 
such cost and exquisite cunning, so neatly set 
out in Peloponesus, he should perceive them 
now ruinous and overthrown, burnt, waste, 
desolate, and laid level with the ground. Jn- 
credibile dittu, &c. And as he laments, Qyts 
talia fando Temperet a lachrymis? Quis tam 
durus aut ferreus, (so he prosecutes it) Who is 
he that can sufficiently condole and commiser- 
ate these ruines? Where are those 4000 cities 
of Aigypt, those 100 cities in Crete? Are they 
now come to two? What saith Pliny and Alan 
of old Italy? There were in former ages 1166 
cities: Blondus and Machiavel, both grant them 
now nothing neer so populous, and full of good 


towns as in the time of Augustus (for now Le-— 


ander Albertus can finde but 300 at most) and 
if we may give credit to Livy, not then so strong 
and puissant as of old: They mustered 70 Legions 
in former times, which now the known world will 
scarce yeeld. Alexander built 70 cities in a short 
space for his part, our Sultans and Turks de- 
molish twice as many, and leave all desolate. 
Many will not beleeve but that our Island of 
Great Britain is now more populous then 


ever it was; yet let them read Bede, Leland, 
and others, they shall finde it most flourished 
in the Saxon Heptarchy, and in the Conquerors 
time was far better inhabited, then at this 
present. See that Domesday-Book, and shew 
me those thousands of Parishes, which are now © 
decayed, cities ruined, Villages depopulated, 
&c. The lesser the Territory is, commonly the 
richer it is. Parvus sed bene cultus ager. As those 
Athenian, Lacedemonian, Arcadian, Aelian, 
Sycionian, Messenian, &c. Common-wealths 
of Greece make ample proof, as those Imperial 
Cities, and free States of Germany may wit- 
nesse, those Cantons of Switzers, Rheti, Grisons, 
Walloons, Territories of Tuscanie, Luke and 
Senes of old, Piedmont, Mantua, Venice in Italy, 
Ra-guse, &c. 

That Prince therefore as, Boterus adviseth, that 
will have a rich Countrey, and fair Cities, 
let him get good Trades, Priviledges, painfull 
inhabitants, Artificers, and suffer no rude 
Matter unwrought, as tin, Iron, Wool, Lead, 
&c. to be transported out of his Country. A 
thing in part seriously attempted amongst us, 
but not effected. And because industry of men, 
and multitude of Trade so much avails to the 
ornament and enriching of a Kingdom; Those 
ancient Massilians would admit no man into 
their city that had not some Trade. Se/ym the 
first Turkish Emperor procured a thousand 
good Artificers to be brought from Tauris to 
Constantinople. The Polanders indented with 
Henry Duke of Anjou, their new chosen King, 
to bring with him an hundred Families of 
Artificers into Poland. fames the first in Scot- 
land (as Buchanan writes) sent for the best 
Artificers he could get in Europe, and gave 
them great rewards to teach his Subjects their 
severall Trades. Edward the third, our most 
renowned King to his eternal memory, brought 
clothing first into this Island, transporting some 
families of Artificers from Gaunt hither. How 
many goodly cities could I reckon up, that 
thrive wholly by Trade, where thousands of 
Inhabitants live singular wel by their fingers 
ends: As Florence in Italy by making cloth of 
Gold; great Millan by Silke, and all curious 
Works; Arras in Artors by those fair Hangings; 
many cities in Spain, many in France, Germany, 
have none other maintenance, especially those 
within the Land. Mecha in Arabia Petrea, 
Stands in a most unfruitfull country, that 
wants water, amongst the Rocks (as Vertomannus 
describes it) and yet it is a most elegant and 
pleasant city, by reason of the traffick of the 
East and West. Ormus in Persia is a most famous 
Mart-Town, hath nought else but the oppor- 
tunity of the haven to make it flourish. Corinth 
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a noble city (Lumen Grecia, Tully cals it) the Eye 
of Greece, by reason of Cenchreas and Lecheus, 
those excellent Ports, drew all that traffick of 
the Ionian and Aegean seas to it; & yet the 
country about it was curva & superciliosa, as 
Strabo terms it, rugged and harsh. We may 
say the same of Athens, Actium, Thebes, Sparta, 
and most of those towns in Greece. Noremberg 
in Germany is sited in a most Barren soil, yet a 
noble Imperial city, by the sole industry of 
Artificers, and cunning Trades, they draw the 
riches of most countries to them, so expert in 
Manufactures, that as Salust long since gave 
out of the like, Sedem anime in extremis digitis 
habent, their soul, or intellectus agens, was placed 
in their fingers ends; & so we may say of Basil, 
Spire, Cambray, Francfurt, &c. It is almost 
incredible to speak what some write of Mexico, 
and the Cities adjoyning to it, no place in the 
world at their first discovery more populous, 
Mat. Riccius the Jesuite and some others, relate 
of the industry of the Chinaes most populous 
countreys, not a begger, or an idle person to 
be seen, and how by that means they prosper 
and flourish. We have the same means, able 
bodies, pliant wits, matter of all sorts, Wool, 
Flax, Iron, Tin, Lead, Wood, &c. many ex- 
cellent subjects to work upon, only industry is 
wanting. We send our best commodities be- 
yond the seas, which they make good use of 
to their necessities, set themselves a work about, 
and severally improve, sending the same to us 
back at dear rates, or else make toyes and bables 
of the Tails of them, which they sell to us again, 
at as great a reckoning as they bought the 
- whole. In most of our cities, some few excepted, 
like Spanish loyterers, we live wholly by Tip- 
ling-Inns and Ale-houses; Malting are their 
best ploughs, their greatest traffick to sell ale. 
Meteran and some other object to us, that we 
are no whit so industrious as the Hollanders: 
Manual trades (saith he) which are more curious 
or troublesome, are wholly exercised by Strangers: 
they dwell in a Sea full of Fish, but they are so 
idle, they will not catch so much as shall serve 
their own turns, but buy it of their neighbors. 
Tush Mare liberum, they fish under our noses, 
and sell it to us when they have done, at their 
own prices. 
—Pudet hec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, & non potuisse refelli. 

I am ashamed to hear this objected by strangers, 
and know not how to answer it. 

Amongst our Towns, there is only London that 
bears the face of a City, Epitome Britannia, 
a famous Emporium, second to none beyond 
Seas, a noble Mart: But sola crescit, de crescen- 
tibus alus; and yet in my slender judgement, 


defective in many things. The rest (some few 
excepted) are in mean estate, ruinous most 
part, poor and full of beggers, by reason of 
their decayed trades, neglected or bad policy, 
idlenesse of their Inhabitants, riot, which had 
rather beg or loyter, and be ready to starve, 
then work. 

I cannot deny but that something may be said 
in defence of our Cities, that they are not so 
fair built, (for the sole magnificence of this 
Kingdom (concerning buildings) hath been of 
old in those Norman Castles and Religious 
Houses) so rich, thick sited, populous, as in some 
other countries; besides the reasons Cardan 
gives, Subtil. Lib. 11. we want Wine and Oyl, 
their two Harvests, we dwell in a colder Air, 
and for that cause must a little more liberally 
feed of Flesh, as all Northern Countries do: 
Our provision will not therefore extend to the 
maintenance of so many: yet notwithstanding 
we have matter of all sorts, an open sea for 
traffick, as well as the rest, goodly Havens. And 
how can we excuse our negligence, our riot, 
drunkennesse, &c. and such enormities that 
follow it ? We have excellent laws enacted, you 
will say, severe Statutes, houses of correction, 
&c. to small purpose it seems, it is not houses 
will serve, but cities of correction, our trades 
generally ought to be reformed, wants sup- 
plied. In other countries they have the same 
grievances, I confesse, but that doth not excuse 
us, wants, defects, enormities, idle drones, 
tumults, discords, contention, Law-suits, many 
Laws made against them to represse those 
innumerable brawls and Law-suits, excesse 
in Apparel, Diet, decay of Tillage, Depopu- 
lations, especially against Rogues, Beggars, 
Aigyptian vagabonds (so termed at least) which 
have swarmed all over Germany, France, Italy, 
Poland, as you may reade in Munster, Cranzius, 
and Aventinus; as those Tartars and Arabians 
at this day do in the Eastern countries: Yet such 
hath been the iniquity of all ages, as it seems to 
small purpose. Nemo in nostra civitate mendicus 
esto, saith Plato, he will have them purged 
from a Common-wealth, as a bad humor from 
the body, that are like so many Ulcers and Boils, 
and must be cured before the Melancholy body 
can be eased. 

What Carolus Magnus, the Chinese, the Span- 
tards, the Duke of Saxony, and many other 
States have decreed in this case, reade Arniseus 
cap. 19. Boterus libro 8. cap. 2. Osorius de Rebus 
gest. Eman. lib. 11. When a countrey is over- 
Stored with people, as a pasture is oft overlaid 
with cattle, they had wont in former times to 
disburden themselves, by sending out colonies, 
or by wars, as those old Romans, or by employ- 
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ing them at home about some publike buildings, 
as Bridges, Rode-waies, for which those Romans 
were famous in this Island: As Augustus Cesar 
did in Rome, the Spaniards in their Indian 
Mines, as at Potosa in Peru, where some 30000. 
men are still at work, 6000 Furnaces ever boyling, 
&c. Aqueducts, Bridges, Havens, those stupend 
works of Trajan, Claudius at OStium, Dioclesiani 

Therma, Fucinus Lacus, that Pireum in Athens, 
made by Themistocles, Ampitheatrums of curious 
Marble, as at Verona, Civitas Philippi, and 
Heraclea in Thrace, those Appian and Flamin- 
ian wayes, prodigious works all may witnesse: 
And rather then they should be idle, as those 
“Egyptian Pharaohs, Meris and Sesostris did, 
to task their subjects to build unnecessary 
Pyramides, Obelisks, Labyrinths, Chanels, 
Lakes, Gigantian works all, to divert them from 
Rebellion, Riot, Drunkennesse, Quo scilicet 
alantur, & ne vagando laborare desuescant. 

Another eye-sore is that want of conduct and 
navigable rivers, a great blemish as Boterus, 
Hippolitus a Collibus, and other Politicians hold, 
if it be neglected in a Common wealth. Admir- 
able cost and charge is bestowed in the Low- 
Countries on this behalf, in the Dutchy of 
Millan, Territory of Padua in France, Italy, 
China, and so likewise about corrivations of 
Waters to moisten and refresh barren Grounds, 
to drean Fens, Bogs, and Moors. Massinissa 
made many inward parts of Barbarie, and 
Numidia in Africk before his time incult and 
horrid, fruitful and bartable by this means. 
Great industry is generally used all over the 
Eastern Countries in this kinde, especially in 
fEgypt, about Babylon and Damascus, as Ver- 
tomannus and Gotardus Arthus relate; about 
Barcelona, Segovia, Murtia, and many other 
places of Spain, Millan in Italy, by reason of 
which, their Soil is much impoverished, and 
infinite commodities arise to the Inhabitants. 

The Turks of late attempted to cut that IStmos 
betwixt Africk and Asia, which Sesostris and 
Darius, and some Pharaohs of Aig ypt had for- 
merly undertaken, but with ill successe, as 
Diodorus Siculus records, and Pliny, for that 
Red-sea being three cubits higher then Agypt, 
would have drowned all the country, cepto 
destiterant, they left off; yet as the same Diodorus 
writes, Ptolomy renewed the work many years 
after, and absolved it in a more opportune 

lace. 

That IStmos of Corinth was likewise under- 
taken to be made navigable by Demetrius, by 
Iulius Cesar, Nero, Domitian, Herodes Atticus, 
to make a speedy passage, and lesse dangerous, 
from the Jonian and Aigean seas; but because 
it could not be so well effected, the Peloponesians 


built a wall like our Piéts wall about Schenute, 
where Neptunes Temple Stood, and in the 
shortest cut over the I[stmos, of which Diodorus 
lib. 11. Herodotus lib. 8. Vran. Our latter writers 
call it Hexamilium, which Amurath the Turk 
demolished, the Venetians anno 1453. repaired 
in 15 daies with 30000 men. Some, saith Acosta, 
would have a passage cut from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios in America, but Thuanus & 
Serres the French historians speak of a famous 
Aqueduct in France, intended in Henry the 
fourths time, from the Loyr to the Seine, and 
from Rodanus to Loyr. The like to which, was 
formerly assayed by Domitian the Emperor, 
from Arar to Mossella, which Cornelius Tacitus 
speaks of in the 13 of his Annals, after by Charls 
the great and others. Much cost hath in former 
times been bestowed in either new making or 
mending chanels of rivers, and their passages, 
(as Aurelianus did by Tybur to make it navigable 
to Rome, to convey corn from Agypt to the 
city, vadum alvet tumentis effodit saith Vopiscus, 
& Tyburis ripas extruxit, he cut fords, made 
banks, &c.) decayed havens, which Claudius 
the Emperor with infinite pains and charges 
attempted at OSiza, as I have said, The Venetians 
at this day to preserve their City; many ex- 
cellent means to enrich their Territories, have 
been fostered, invented in most Provinces of 
Europe, as planting some Indian plants amongst 
us, Silk-worms, the very Mulberry leaves in 
the Plaines of Granado, yeeld 30000 crowns 
per annum to the King of Spains coffers, besides 
those many trades and artificers that are busied 
about them in the kingdom of Granado, Murcia, 
and all over Spain. In France a great benefit is 
raised by salt, &c. whether these things might 
not be as happily attempted with us, and with 
like successe, it may be controverted, Silk- 
worms (I mean) Vines, Fir trees, &c. Cardan 
exhorts Edward the sixth to plant Olives, and is 
fully perswaded they would prosper in this 
Island. With us, navigable rivers are most part 
neglected; our Streams are not great, I contess, 
by reason of the narrowness of the Island, yet 
they run smoothly and even, not headlong, 
swift, or amongst rocks and shelves, as foming 
Rhodanus and Loyre in France, Tygris in Meso- 
potamia, violent Durius in Spain, with cataracts 
and whirl-pools, as the Rhine, and Danubius, 
about Shaphausen, Lausenburgh, Linz, and 
Cremmes, to endanger navigators; or broad 
shallow, as Neckar in the Palatinat, Tibris in 
Italy; but calm and fair as Arar in France, 
Hebrus in Macedonia, Eurotes in Laconia, they 
gently glide along, and might as well be re- 
paired many of them (I mean Wie, Trent, Ouse, 
Thamisis at Oxford, the defect of which we feel 
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in the mean time) as the river of Lee from Ware 
to London. B. Atwater of old, or as some will 
Henry 1. made a channel from Trent to Lincoln, 
navigable; which now, saith Mr. Camden is 
decayed, and much mention is made of anchors, 
& such like monuments found about old Veru- 
lamium, good ships have formerly come to 
Exeter, and many such places, whose Chanels, 
Havens, Ports are now barred and rejected. 
We contemn this benefit of carriage by waters, 
& are therefore compelled in the inner parts of 
this Island, because portage is so dear, to eat 
up our commodities our selves, & live like so 
many boars in a sty, for want of vent and utter- 
ance. 

We have many excellent havens, royal havens, 
Falmouth, Portsmouth, Milford, &c. equivalent, 
if not to be preferred to that Indian Havana, 
old Brundusium in Italy, Aulis in Greece, Am- 
bracia in Acarnania, Suda in Crete, which have 
few ships in them, little or no traffick or trade, 
which have scarce a village on them, able to 
bear great cities, sed viderint politict. I could 
here justly tax many other neglects, abuses, 
errors, defects, among us, and in other coun- 
tries, depopulations, riot, drunkennesse, &c. 
& many such, que nunc in aurem susurrare non 
libet. But I must take heed, ne guid gravius 
dicam, that I do not overshoot my self, Sus 
Minervam, I am forth of my element, as you 
peradventure suppose; and sometimes veritas 
odium parit, as he said, verjuice and oatmeal is 
good for a Parret. For as Lucian said of an His- 
torian, I say of a Politician. He that will freely 
speak and write, must be for ever no subject, 
under no prince or law, but lay out the matter 
truly as it is, not caring what any can, will, like 
or dislike. 

We have good laws, I deny not, to rectifie 
such enormities, and so in all other countries, 
but it seems not alwayes to good purpose. We 
had need of some general visitor in our age, 
that should reform what is amiss; a just army 
of Rosie crosse men, for they wil amend all 
matters, (they say) religion, policy, maners, 
with arts, sciences, &c. Another Attila, Tamber- 
lane, Hercules, to Strive with Achelous, Augee 
Stabulum purgare, to subdue tyrants, as he did 
Diomedes and Busiris: to expel theeves, as he 
did Cacus and Lacinius: to vindicate poor cap- 
tives, as he did Hesione: to passe the Torrid 
Zone, the deserts of Lybia, and purge the world 
of monsters and Centaures: Or another Theban 
Crates to reform our maners, to compose quar- 
rels and controversies, as in his time he did, and 
was therefore adored for a god in Athens. As 
Hercules purged the world of Monsters, & sub- 
dued them, so did he fight against envy, lust, 


anger, avarice, &c. and al those feral vices and 
monsters of the minde. It were to be wished we 
had some such visitor, or if wishing would 
serve, one had such a ring or rings, as Timolaus 
desired in Lucian, by vertue of which he should 
be as strong as 10000 men, or an army of gyants, — 
go invisible, open gates & castle doors, have 
what treasure he would, transport himself in 
an instant, to what place he desired, alter affec- 
tions, cure all maner of diseases, that he might 
range over the world, and reform all distressed 
States and persons, as he would himself. He 
might reduce those wandring Tartars in order, 
that infest C/ina on the one side, Muscovy, 
Poland on the other; and tame the vagabond 
Arabians that rob and spoil those Eastern coun- 
tries, that they should never use more Caravans, 
or Janisaries to conduct them. He might root 
out Barbarism out of America, and fully dis- 
cover Terra Austrahs Incognita, find out the 
North-east, and North-west passages, drean 
those mighty Meotzan fens, cut down those vast 
Hircinian woods, irrigate those barren Arabian 
deserts, &c. cure us of our Epidemical diseases, 
Scorbutum, Plica, morbus Neapolitanus, &c. end 
all our idle controversies, cut off our tumul- 
tuous desires, inordinate lusts, root out atheism, 
impiety, heresie, schism and superstition, 
which now so crucifie the world, catechise 
grosse ignorance, purge Italy of luxury and 
riot; Spain of superstition and jealousie, Ger- 
many of drunkennesse, all our Northern country 
of gluttony and intemperance, castigate our 
heard-hearted parents, masters, tutors; lash 
disobedient children, negligent servants, cor- 
rect these spendthrifts and prodigall sons, 
enforce idle persons to work, drive drunkards 
off the alehouse, represse theeves, visit corrupt 
and tyrannizing magistrates, &c. But as L. 
Licinius taxed Timolaus, you may us. These 
are vain, absurd and ridiculous wishes not to 
be hoped: all must be as it is, Bocchalinus may 
cite Common-wealths to come before Apolio, 
and seek to reform the world it self by Com- 
missioners, but there is no remedy, it may not 
be redressed, desinent homines tum demum 
Stultescere quando esse desinent, so long as they 
can wag their beards, they will play the knaves 
and fools. 

Because therefore it is a thing so difficult, 
impossible, and far beyond Hercules labours 
to be performed; let them be rude, stupid, 
ignorant, incult, /apis super lapidem sedeat, and 
as the Apologist will, Resp. tusst, & graveolentia 
laboret, mundus vitio, let them be barbarous as 
they are, let them tyrannize, epicurize, oppresse, 
luxuriate, consume themselves with factions, 
superstitions, law-suits, wars and contentions, 
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live in riot, poverty, want, misery; rebel, 
wallow as so many swine in their own dung, 
with Vlysses companions, Stultos Jubeo esse 
libenter. I wil yet to satisfie and please my self, 
make an Vtopia of mine own, a new Af/antis, a 
poetical Common-wealth of mine own, in 
which I will freely domineer, build cities, make 
laws, Statutes, as I list my self. And why may 
I not? 
—Piftoribus atque Poetis, &c. 

You know what liberty Poets ever had, and 
besides, my predecessor Democritus was a 
Politician, a Recorder of Abdera, a law-maker 
as some say; and why may not I presume so 
much as he did ? Howsoever I will adventure. 
For the site, if you will needs urge me to it, I 
am not fully resolved, it may be in Terra Aus- 
trali Incognita, there is room enough (for of 
my knowledge neither that hungry Spaniard, 
nor Mercurius Britannicus, have yet discovered 
half of it) or else one of those floting Islands in 
Mare del Zur, which like the Cyanian Isles in 
the Euxine sea, alter their place, and are acces- 
sible only at set times, and to some few persons; 
or one of the Fortunate Isles, for who knows 
yet where, or which they are ? there is room 
enough in the inner parts of America, and 
northern coasts of Asia. But I will chuse a site, 
whose latitude shall be 45 degrees (I respect 
not minutes) in the midst of the temperate 
Zone, or perhaps under the /£quator, that 
Paradise of the world, ubz semper virens laurus, 
&c, where is a perpetual Spring: the longitude 
for some reasons I will conceal. Yet be it known 
to all men by these presents, that if any honest 
gentleman will send in so much money, as 
Cardan allows an Astrologer for casting a 
Nativity, he shall be a sharer, I will acquaint 
him with my project, or if any worthy man will 
Stand for any temporal or spiritual office or 
dignity, (for as he said of his Archbishoprick 
of Vtopia, tis santtus ambitus, and not amisse 
to be sought after) it shall be freely given with- 
out all intercessions, bribes, letters, &c. his 
own worth shal be the best spokesman; & be- 
cause we shal admit of no deputies or advousons, 
if he be sufficiently qualified, and as able as 
willing to execute the place himself, he shall 
have present possession. It shall be divided 
into 12 or 13 Provinces, and those by hils, rivers, 
rode-wayes, or some more eminent limits ex- 
actly bounded. Each province shall have a 
Metropolis, which shall be so placed as a center 
almost in a circumference, and the rest at equal 
distances, some 12 Italian miles asunder, or 
thereabout, and in them shall be sold ail things 
necessary for the use of man; statis horis & 
diebus, no market towns, markets or fairs, for 


they do but beggar cities (no village shall stand 
above 6, 7, or 8 miles from a city) except those 
Emporiums which are by the sea side, generall 
Staples, Marts, as Antwerp, Venice, Bergen of 
old, London, &c. cities most part shal be situat 
upon navigable rivers or lakes, creeks, havens, 
and for their form, regular, round, square, or 
long square, with fair, broad, and Strait streets, 
houses uniform, built of brick and stone, like 
Bruges, Bruxels, Rhegium Lepidi, Berna in 
Switzerland, Millan, Mantua, Crema, Cambalu 
in Tartary described by M. Polus, or that 
Venetian Palma. I wil admit very few or no 
suburbs, & those of baser building, wals only 
to keep out man & horse, except it be in some 
frontier towns, or by the sea side, and those to 
be fortified after the latest maner of fortification, 
and site upon convenient havens, or opportune 
places. In every so built city, I will have con- 
venient churches, and separate places to bury the 
dead in, not in churchyards; a cztadella (in some, 
not all) to comand it, prisons for offenders, 
opportune market places of all sorts, for corn, 
meat, cattel, fuel, fish, &c. commodious courts 
of Justice, publike hals for all societies, burses, 
meeting places, armories, in which shall be 
kept engines for quenching of fire, artillery 
gardens, publike walks, theaters, and spacious 
fields allotted for all gymnicks, sports, and 
honest recreations, hospitals of all kindes, for 
children, orphans, old folks, sick men, mad men, 
souldiers, pest-houses, &c. not built precario, or 
by gowty benefactors, who, when by fraud 
and rapin they have extorted all their lives, 
oppressed whole provinces, societies, &c. give 
something to pious uses, build a satisfactory 
alms-house, school, or bridge, &c. at their last 
end, or before perhaps, which is no otherwise 
then to steal a goose, and stick down a feather, 
rob a thousand to relieve ten: And those hos- 
pitals so built and maintained, not by collections, 
benevolences, donaries, for a set number, (as 
in ours) just so many and no more at such a 
rate, but for all those who stand in need, be 
they more or lesse, and that ex publico erario, 
and so still maintained, non nobis solum nati 
sumus, &c. I will have conduits of sweet and 
good water, aptly disposed in each town, com- 
mon granaries, as at Dresden in Misnia, Stetein 
in Pomerland, Noremberg, &c. Colledges of 
mathematicians, musicians, and actors, as of 
old at Labedum in Ionia, alcumists, physicians, 
artists and philosophers; that all arts and 
sciences may sooner be perfected & better 
learned; and publick historiographers, as 
amongst those ancient Persians, gui in com- 
mentarios referebant que memoratu digna gere- 
bantur, informed and appointed by the state 
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to register all famous acts, & not by each in- 
sufficient scribler, partial or parasitical pendant, 
as in our times. I will provide publike schools 
of all kinds, singing, dancing, fencing, &c. 
especially of Grammar & languages, not to be 
taught by those tedious precepts ordinarily 
used, but by use, example, conversation, as 
travelers learn abroad, & nurses teach their 
children: as I wil have all such places, so will 
I ordain publike governors, fit officers to each 
place, Treasurers, Aidiles, Questors, Overseers 
of pupils, widows goods, and all publike houses, 
&c. and those once a year to make strict accounts 
of all receipts, expences, to avoid confusion, 
& sic fiet ut non absumant (as Pliny to Trajan) 
quod pudeat dicere. They shall be subordinate 
to those higher officers, and governors of each 
City, which shall not be poor Tradesmen, and 
mean Artificers, but Noblemen and Gentie- 
men, which shal be tied to residence in those 
towns they dwel next, at such set times and 
seasons: for I see no reason (which Hippolitus 
complains of) that it should be more dishonour- 
able for Noblemen to govern the City, then the 
Country, or unseemly to dwell there now, then of 
old. I will have no bogs, fens, marishes, vast 
woods, desarts, heaths, commons, but all in- 
closed; (yet not depopulated, and therefore 
take heed you mistake me not) for that which 
is common, and every mans, is no mans; the 
richest countries are still inclosed, as Essex, 
Kent, with us, &c. Spain, Italy; and where 
inclosures are least in quantity, they are best 
husbanded, as about Florence in Italy, Demascus 
in Syria, &c. which are liker gardens then 
fields. I will not have a barren acre in all my 
Territories, not so much as the tops of moun- 
tains: where nature fails, it shall be supplied 
by art: lakes and rivers shall not be left desolate. 
All common high-ways, bridges, banks, cor- 
rivations of waters, aqueducts, chanels, publike 
works, building, &c. out of a common stock, 
curiously maintained and kept in repair; no 
depopulations, ingrossings, alterations of wood, 
arable, but by the consent of some supervisors 
that shall be appointed for that purpose, to see 
what reformation ought to be had in all places, 
what is amisse, how to help it, 

Et quid queque ferat regio, & quid queque recuset, 
what ground is aptest for wood, what for corn, 
what for cattle, gardens, orchards, fishponds, 
&c. with a charitable division in every Village, 
(not one dominering house greedily to swallow 
up all, which is too common with us) what for 
Lords, what for tenants: and because they shall 
be better incouraged to improve such lands 
they hold, manure, plant trees, drean, fence, 
&c. they shall have long leases, a known rent, 


and known fine to free them from those intoller- 
able exactions of tyranizing Landlords. These 
supervisors shall likewise appoint what quantity 
of land in each mannor is fit for the Lords 
Demesns, what for holding of Tenants, how 
it ought to be husbanded, 

Vt Magnetis equis, Minye gens cognita remis, 
how to be manured, tilled, rectified, hic segetes 
veniunt, illic felictus uve, Arborei fetus alibi, 
atque injussa virescunt Gramina, and what pro- 
portion is fit for all callings, because private 
professors are many times idiots, ill husbands, 
oppressors, covetous, and know not how to 
improve their own, or else wholly respect their 
own, and not publike good. 

Vtopian parity is a kinde of government, to 
be wished for, rather then effected, Respub. 
Christianopolitana, Campanella’s city of the 
Sun, and that new Aflantis, witty fictions, but 
meer Chimera’s and Platoes commnuity in 
many things is impious, absurd and ridiculous, 
it takes away all splendor and magnificence. I 
will have several orders, degrees of nobility, 
and those hereditary, not rejecting yonger 
brothers in the mean time, for they shall be 
sufficiently provided for by pensions, or so 
qualified, brought up in some honest calling, 
they shal be able to live of themselves. I wil 
have such a proportion of ground belonging to 
every Barony, he that buyes the land, shall 
buy the Barony, he that by riot consumes his 
patrimony, & ancient demeans, shall forfeit his 
honours. As some dignities shall be hereditary, 
so some again by election, or by gift (besides 
free offices, pensions, annuities) like our Bishop- 
ricks, Prebends, the Bassa’s palaces in Turky, 
the Procurators houses, & offices in Venice, 
which like the golden Apple, shall be given to 
the worthiest, & best deserving both in war 
and peace, as a reward of their worth and good 
service, as so many goals for all to aim at, 
(honos alit artes) and encouragements to others. 
For I hate these severe, unnatural, harsh, 
German, French, and Venetian Decrees, which 
exclude Plebeians from honors, be they never 
So wise, rich, vertuous, valiant, and well quali- 
fied, they must not be Patritians, but keep their 
own rank, this is nature bellum inferre, odious 
to God and men, I abhor it. My form of govern- 
ment shall be Monarchical. 

—nunquam libertas gratior extat, 
Quam sub Rege pio, &c. 
few lawes, but those severely kept, plainly put 
down, and in the mother tongue, that every 
man may understand. Every city shall have a 
peculiar trade or priviledge, by which it shall 
be chiefly maintained: and Parents shal teach 
their children, one of three at least, bring up 
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and instruct them in the mysteries of their own 
trade. In each town these several tradesmen 
shall be so aptly disposed, as they shall free the 
rest from danger or offence: Fire-trades, as 
Smiths, Forge-men, Brewers, Bakers, Metal- 
men, &c. shall dwell apart by themselves: 
Dyars, Tannezs, Fel-mongers, and such as use 
water in convenient places by themselves: 
noysom or fulsome for bad smels, as Butchers 
slaughter-houses, Chandlers, curriers, in re- 
mote places, & some back lanes. Fraternities 
and companies, I approve of, as Merchants 
Burses, Colledges of Druggers, Physicians, 
Musicians, &c. but all trades to be rated in the 
sale of wares, as our Clerks of the market do 
Bakers and Brewers; Corn it self, what scarcity 
soever shall come, not to exceed such a price. 
Of such wares as are transported or brought 
in, if they be necessary, commodious, and such 
as neerly concern mans life, as corn, wood, 
cole, &c. & such provision we cannot want, I 
will have little or no custom paid, no taxes; but 
for such things as are for pleasure, delight, or 
ornament, as wine, spice, tobacco, silk, velvet, 
cloth of gold, lace, jewels, &c. a greater impost. 
I will have certain ships sent out for new dis- 
coveries every year, & some discreet men ap- 
pointed to travel into all neighbor kingdoms 
by land, which shall observe what artificial in- 
ventions, and good laws are in other Countries, 
customes, alterations, or ought else, concerning 
war or peace, which may tend to the common 
good. Ecclesiastical discipline, penes Episcopos, 
subordinate as the other. No impropriations, 
no lay patrons of church livings, or one private 
man, but common societies, corporations, &c. 
and those Rectors of benefices to be chosen 
out of the Universities, examined and approved 
as the literati in China. No Parish to contain 
above a thousand Auditors. If it were possible, 
I would have such priests as should imitate 
Christ, charitable lawyers should love their 
neighbors as themselvs, temperate and modest 
Physicians, Politicians contemn the world, 
Philosophers should know themselves, Noble- 
men live honestly, Tradesmen leave lying and 
cosening, Magistrates corruption, &c. but this 
is unpossible, I must get such as I may. I will 
therefore have of lawyers, judges, advocates, 
physicians, chirurgions, &c. a set number, and 
every man, if it be possible, to plead his own 
cause, to tell that tale to the judge, which he 
doth to his advocate, as at Fez in Africk, Bantam, 
Aleppo, Raguse, suam quisq; causam dicere tene- 
tur. Those Advocate, Chirurgions and Phy- 
sicians, which are allowed to be maintained 
out of the common treasure, no fees to be given 
or taken upon pain of losing their places; or if 


they do, very small fees, and when the cause 
is fully ended. He that sues any man shall put 
in a pledge, which if it be proved he hath wrong- 
fully sued his adversary, rashly or maliciously, 
he shall forfeit, and lose. Or else before any 
suit begin, the plaintiff shall have his complaint 
approved by a set delegacy to that purpose; if 
it be of moment he shall be suffered as before, 
to proceed, if otherwise they shall determine it. 
All causes shall be pleaded suppresso nomine, 
the parties names concealed, if some circum- 
Stances do not otherwise require. Judges and 
other officers shall be aptly disposed in each 
Province, Villages, Cities, as common arbitra- 
tors to hear causes, and end all controversies, 
and those not single, but three at least on the 
bench at once, to determine or give sentence 
and those again to sit by turns or lots, and not 
to continue Stil in the same office. No con- 
troversie to depend above a year, but without 
all delays and further appeals to be speedily 
dispatched, and finally concluded in that time 
allotted. These and all other inferior Magis- 
trates, to be chosen as the Literati in China, 
or by those exact suffrages of the Venetians, 
and such again not be eligible, or capable of 
magistracies, honours, offices, except they be 
sufficiently qualified for learning, maners, and 
that by the strict approbation of deputed ex- 
aminators: first Scholars to take place, then 
Souldiers; for I am of Vigetius his opinion, a 
Scholar deserves better then a Souldier, be- 
cause Vmius etatis sunt que fortiter fiunt, que 
vero pro utilitate Reipub. scribuntur, eterna: a 
Souldiers work lasts for an age, a Scholars for 
ever. If they misbehave themselves, they shal 
be deposed, and accordingly punished, & 
whether their offices be annual or otherwise, 
once a year they shall be called in question, 
and give an account; for men are partial and 
passionate, mercilesse, covetous, corrupt, sub- 
ject to love, hate, fear, favor, &c. omne sub regno 
graviore regnum: like Solons Areopagites, or 
those Roman Censors, some shall visit others, 
and be visited imvicem themselves, they shall 
oversee that no proling officer, under colour 
of authority shal insult over his inferiors, as so 
many wild beasts, oppresse, domineer, flea, 
grinde, or trample on, be partial or corrupt, 
but that there be equabile jus, justice equally 
done, live as friends & brethren together; and 
which Sesellius would have and so much desires 
in his kingdom of France, a diapason and sweet 
harmony of Kings, Princes, Nobles, and Plebeians 
so mutualy tied and involved in love, as well 
as laws and authority, as that they never disagree, 
insult or incroach one upon another. If any man 
deserve well in his office he shall be rewarded. 
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—quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
premia si tollas >— 

He that invents any thing for publike good in 
any Art or Science, writes a Treatise, or per- 
forms any noble exploit, at home or abroad, 
shall be accordingly enriched, honored, and 
preferred. I say with Hannibal in Ennius, Hostem 
qui feriet erit nihi Carthaginensis, let him be of 
what condition he will, in all offices, aétions, 
he that deserves best shall have best. 

Tilianus in Philonius out of a charitable minde 
no doubt, wisht all his books were gold and 
silver, jewels and precious stones, to redeem 
captives, set free prisoners, and relieve all poor 
distressed souls that wanted means; religiously 
done, I deny not, but to what purpose ? Sup- 
pose this were so well done, within a little after, 
though a man had Cresus wealth to bestow, 
there would be as many more. Wherefore I 
will suffer no Beggers, Rogues, Vagabonds, or 
idle persons at all, that cannot give an account 
of their lives how they maintain themselves: 
If they be impotent, lame, blinde, and single, 
they shall be sufficiently maintained in several 
hospitals, built for that purpose; if married 
and infirm, past work, or by inevitable losse, 
or some such like misfortune cast behind, by 
distribution of corn, house-rent free, annual 
pensions or money, they shall be relieved, and 
highly rewarded for their good service they 
have formerly done; if able, they shall be en- 
forced to work. For I see no reason (as he said) 
why an Epicure or idle drone, a rich glutton, a 
usurer should hve at ease, and do nothing, live 
in honor, in all manner of pleasures, and oppresse 
others, when as in the mean time a poor laborer, 
a smith, a carpenter, an husbandman that hath 
spent his time in continual labour, as an Asse to 
carry burdens, to do the Commonwealth good, 
and without whom we cannot live, shall be left 
in his old age to begge or Starve, and lead a miser- 
able life worse then a jument. As all conditions 
shall be tied to their task, so none shall be over- 
tired, but have their set times of recreations 
and holidaies, zndulgere genio, feasts & merry 
meetings, even to the meanest artificer, or 
basest servant, once a week to sing or dance, 
(though not al at once) or do whatsoever he 
shall please; like that Saccarum festum, amongst 
the Persians, those Saturnals in Rome, as well 
as his master. If any be drunk, he shall drink 
no more wine or strong drink in a twelve moneth 
after. A bankrupt shall be Catademiatus in 
Ampitheatro, publikely shamed, and he that 
cannot pay his debts, if by riot or negligence 
he have been impoverished, shal be for a twelve- 
month imprisoned, if in that space his creditors 
be not satisfied, he shall be hanged. He that 


commits sacriledge shall lose his hands; he 
that bears false-witnesse, or is of perjury con- 
vict, shall have his tongue cut out, except he 
redeem it with his head. Murder, adultery shall 
be punished by death, but not theft, except it 
be some more grievous offence, or notorious 
offenders: otherwise they shal be condemned 
to the gallies, mines, be his slaves whom the 

offended, during their lives. I hate all hereditary 
slaves, and that duram Persarum legem, as 

Brisonus cals it; or as Ammianus, umpendio 
formidatas & abominandas leges, per quas ob 
noxam unius, omnis propinguitas perit, hard law 
that wife and children, friends and allies should 
suffer for the fathers offence. 

No man shall marry until he be 25. no woman 
till she be 20. msi aliter dispensatum fuerit. If 
one die, the other party shall not marry till six 
months after; and because many families are 
compelled to live niggardly, exhaust and un- 
done by great dowers, none shal be given at all, 
or very little, and that by supervisors rated, 
they that are foul shal have a greater portion; 
if fair, none at all, or very little; howsoever not 
to exceed such a rate as those supervisors shal 
think fit. And when once they come to those 
years, poverty shall hinder no man from mar- 
riage, or any other respect, but all shall be rather 
inforced then hindered, except they be dis- 
membred, or grievously deformed, infirm, or 
visited with some enormous hereditary disease, 
in body or mind; in such cases upon a great 
pain, or mul¢t, man or woman shall not marry, 
other order shall be taken for them to their 
content. If people overabound, they shall be 
eased by Colonies. 

No man shall wear weapons in any City. The 
same attire shall be kept, and that proper to 
several callings, by which they shall be dis- 
tinguished. Luxus funerum shall be taken away, 
that intempestive expense moderated, and 
many others. Brokers, takers of pawns, biting 
usurers, I will not admit; yet because hic cum 
hominibus non cum dus agitur, we converse here 
with men, not with gods, and for the hardnesse 
of mens hearts I will tollerate some kinde of 
usury. If we were honest, I confesse, s¢ probi 
essemus, we should have no use of it, but being 
as it is, we must necessarily admit it. Howso- 
ever most Divines contradict it, 

Dicimus inficias, sed vox ea sola reperta est. 
it must be winked at by Politicians. And yet 
some great Doctors approve of it, Calvin, Bucer, 
Zanchius, P. Martyr, because by so many grand 
lawyers, decrees of Emperors, Princes Statutes, 
customs of Commonwealths, churches appro- 
bations it is permitted, &c. I wil therefore 
allow it. But to no private persons, not to 
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every man that wil, to orphans only, maids, 
widows, or such as by reason of their age, 
sex, education, ignorance of trading, know 
not otherwise how to employ it, and those so 
approved, not to let it out apart, but to bring 
their money to a common bank which shall be 
allowed in every city, as in Genua, Geneva, 
Noremberg, Venice, at 5, 6, 7. not above 8 per 
centum, as the supervisors, or erari prefect 
shall think fit. And as it shall not be lawful for 
each man to be an Usurer that will, so shall it 
not be lawful for all to take up money at use, 
not to prodigals and spendthrifts, but to mer- 
chants, yong tradesmen, such as Stand in need, 
or know honestly how to imploy it, whose neces- 
sity, cause and condition the said supervisors 
shall approve of. 

I wil have no private monopolies, to enrich 
one man, and begger a multitude, multiplicity 
of offices, of supplying by deputies, weights and 
measures the same throughout, and those recti- 
fied by the Primum mobile, and Suns motion, 
threescore miles to a degree according to ob- 
servation, 1000. Geometrical paces to a mile, 
five foot to a pace, twelve inches to a foot, &c. 
& from measures known it is an easie matter to 
rectifie weights &c. to cast up all, and resolve 
bodies by Algebra, Stereometry. I hate wars if 
they be not ad populi salutem, upon urgent 
occasion, 

Odimus accipitrem, quia semper vivit in armis. 
offensive wars, except the cause be very just, I 
will not allow of. For I do highly magnifie that 
saying of Hannibal to Scipio, in Livy, It had 
been a blessed thing for you and us, if God had 
given that minde to our predecessors, that you 
had been content with Italy, we with Africk. For 
neither Sicily, nor Sardinia are worth such cost 
and pains, so many fleets and armies, or so many 
famous Captains lives. Omma prius tentanda, 
fair means shall first be tried. Peragit tranquilla 
potestas, Quod violenta nequit. I will have them 
proceed with all moderation: but hear you, 
Fabius my General, not Minutius, nam qu 
Consiho nititiur plus hostibus nocet, quam qui 
sine animi ratione, viribus: And in such wars to 
abstain as much as is possible from depopula- 
tions, burning of towns, massacring of infants, 
&c. For defensive wars, I will have forces still 
ready at a small warning, by land and sea, a 
prepared Navy, souldiers in procinétu, & quam 
Bonfinius apud Hungaros suos vult, virgam fer- 
ream, and money which is nervus belli, still in 
a readinesse, and a sufficient revenue, a third 
part as in old Rome and Egypt, reserved for 
the Common-wealth; to avoid those heavy taxes 
and impositions, as well to defray this charge 
of wars, as also all other publike defalcations, 
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expences, fees, pensions, reparations, chast 
sports, feasts, donaries, rewards, and enter- 
tainments. All things in this nature especially 
I will have maturely done, and with great 
deliberation: ne quid temere, ne guid remisse ac 
timide fiat; Sed quo feror hospes? To prosecute 
the rest would require a volume. Manum de 
tabella, I have been overtedious in this subject; 
I could have here willingly ranged, but these 
Straits wherein I am included will not permit. 
From Common-wealths and cities, I will 
descend to Families, which have as many cor- 
sives & molestations, as frequent discontents 
as the rest. Great affinity there is betwixt a 
Political and Oeconomical body; they differ 
only in magnitude and proportion of businesse 
(so Scaliger writes) as they have both likely the 
same period, as Bodin and Peucer hold, out of 
Plato, six or seven hundred years, so many 
times they have the same means of their vexa- 
tion and overthrows; as namely, riot, a common 
ruine of both, riot in building, riot in profuse 
spending, riot in apparel, &c. be it in what 
kinde soever, it produceth the same effects. A 
Corographer of ours speaking obiter of ancient 
families, why they are so frequent in the North, 
continue so long, are so soon extinguished in 
the South, and so few; gives no other reason 
but this, /uxus omnia dissipavit, riot hath con- 
sumed all, fine cloaths and curious buildings 
came into this Island, as he notes in his Annals, 
not sO many years since; non sine dispendio 
hospitalitatis, to the decay of hospitality. How- 
beit many times that word is mistaken, and 
under the name of bounty and hospitality, is 
shrowded riot and prodigality and that which 
is commendable in it self wel used, hath been 
mistaken heretofore, is become by his abuse, 
the bane & utter ruin of many a noble family. 
For some men live like the rich glutton, con- 
suming themselves and their substance by 
continual feasting and invitations, with Axilon 
in Homer, keep open house for all comers, 
giving entertainment to such as visit them, 
keeping a table beyond their means, and a com- 
pany of idle servants (though not so frequent 
as of old) are blown up on a sudden; and as 
Aftezon was by his hounds, devoured by their 
kinsmen, friends, and multitude of followers. 
It is a wonder that Paulus Jovius relates of our 
Northern Countreys, what an infinite deal of 
meat we consume on our tables: that I may 
truly say, tis not bounty, not hospitality, as it 
is often abused, but riot in excesse, gluttony 
and prodigality; a meer vice; it brings in debt, 
want and beggery, hereditary diseases, con- 
sumes their fortunes, and overthrows the good 
temperature of their bodies. To this I might 
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here well add their inordinate expence in build- 
ing, those phantastical houses, turrets, walks, 
parks, &c, gaming, excesse of pleasure, and that 
Prodigious riot in apparel, by which means 
they are compelled to break up house, and 
creep into holes. Sesed/ius in his common-wealth 
of France, gives three reasons why the French 
Nobility were so frequently bankrupts: First 
because they had so many lawsuits and conten- 
tions, one upon another, which were tedious and 
costly: by which means it came to passe, that 
commonly lawyers bought them out of their 
possessions. A second cause was their riot, they 
lived beyond their means, and were therefore 
swallowed up by merchants. (La-Nove a French 
writer, yeelds five reasons of his countrey-mens 
poverty, to the same effect almost, and thinks 
verily if the Gentry of France were divided 
into ten parts, eight of them would be found 
much impaired, by sales, morgages, and debts, 
or wholly sunk in their estates.) The last was 
tmmoderate excesse in apparel, which consumed 
their revenues. How this concerns and agrees 
with our present state, look you. But of this 
elsewhere. As it is in a mans body, if either 
head, hart, stomack, liver, spleen, or any one 
part be misaffected, all the rest suffer with it: 
So is it with this Oeconomical body. If the head 
be naught, a spendthrift, a drunkard, a whore- 
master, a gamester, how shall the family live 
at ease ? Ipsa st cupiat salus servare, prorsus non 
potest hance famiham, as Demea said in the 
Comedy, safety her self cannot save it. A good, 
honest, painful man many times hath a shrew 
to his wife, a sickly, dishonest, slothful, foolish, 
carelesse woman to his mate, a proud, peevish 
flurt, a liquorish, prodigal quean, and by that 
means all goes to ruine: or if they differ in 
nature, he is thrifty, she spends all, he wise, 
she sottish and soft; what agreement can there 
be ? what friendship ? Like that of the Thrush 
and Swallow in sop, in stead of mutual love, 
kind compellations, whore and thief is heard, 
they fling stools at one anothers heads. Que 
intemperies vexat hanc familiam? All enforced 
marriages commonly produce such effects, or 
if on their behalfs it be well, as to live and agree 
lovingly together, they may have disobedient 
& unruly children, that take ill courses to dis- 
quiet them, their son is a thief, a spend-thrift, 
their daughter awhore; a step mother, or a daugh- 
ter in law distempers all; or else for want of 
means, many torturers arise, debts, dues, fees, 
dowries, joynters, legacies to be paid, annuities 
issuing out, by means of which, they have not 
wherewithal to maintain themselves in that 
pomp as their Predecessors have done, bring 
up or bestow their children to their callings, to 


their birth and quality, and will not descend to 
their present fortunes. Oftentimes too, to 
aggravate the rest, concur many other incon- 
veniences, unthankful friends, decayed friends, 
bad neighbors, negligent servants servi furaces, 

Versipelles, callidi, occlusa sibi mille clavibus 
reserant, furtimg; raptant, consumunt, liguriunt; 
causualties, taxes, muldts, chargeable offices, 
vain expenses, entertainments, losse of stock, 
enmities, emulations, frequent invitations, 
losses, suretiship, sicknesse, death of friends, 
and that which is the gulf of all, improvidence, 
ill husbandry, disorder and confusion, by which 
means they are drenched on a sudden in their 
estates, and at unawares precipitated insensibly 
into an inextricable labyrinth of debts, cares, 
woes, want, grief, discontent, and melancholy 
it self. 

I have done with families, and will now briefly 
run over some few sorts and conditions of men. 
The most secure, happy, jovial and merry in 
the worlds esteem are Princes and great men, 
free from melancholy: but for their cares, 
miseries, suspicions, jealousies, discontents, 
folly and madnesse, I refer you to Xenophons 
Tyrannus, where King Hieron discourseth at 
large with Simonides the Poet, of this subject. 
Of all others they are most troubled with per- 
petual fears, anxieties, insomuch, that as he 
said in Valerius, If thou knewest with what 
cares and miseries this robe were stuffed, thou 
wouldst not stoop to take it up. Or put case 
they be secure and free from fears and dis- 
contents, yet they are void of reason too oft, 
and precipitate in their actions; reade all our 
histories, quos de Stultis prodidere Stult1, Tiades 
AXneides, Annales, and what is the subject? 

Stultorum regum, & populorum continet estus. 
How mad they are, how furious, and upon 
small occasions, rash and inconsiderate in their 
proceedings, how they dote, every page almost 
will witnesse, 

—delirant reges, plectuntur Achivt. 

Next in place, next in miseries and discon- 
tents, in all manner of hair-brain actions are 
great men, procul a Fove, procul a fulmine, the 
nearer the worse. If they live in Court, they are 
up and down, ebb and flow with their Princes 
favors, Ingenium vultu Statg; caditg; suo, now 
aloft, to morrow down, as Polybius describes 
them, like so many casting Counters, now of gold, 
to morrow of silver, that vary in worth as the 
computant will; now they stand for unites, to 
morrow for thousands; now before all, and anon 
behinde. Beside they torment one another with 
mutual factions, emulations: one is ambitious, 
another enamoured, a third in debt, a prodigal, 
over-runs his fortunes, a fourth solicitous with 
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cares, gets nothing, &c. But for these mens 
discontents, anxieties, I refer you to Lucians 
Tract, de mercede conduttis, Aineas Sylvius 
(libidinis & Stultitie servos, he cals them) Agrippa, 
and many others. 

Of Philosophers and Scholars, prisce sapientie 
diftatores, I have already spoken in general 
terms, those superintendents of wit and learn- 
ing, men above men, those refined men, Min- 
ions of the Muses, 

—mentemque habere queis bonam 
Et esse corculis datum est.— 
These acute & subtil Sophisters, so much 
honored, have as much need of Hellebor as 
others.—o Medici mediam pertundite venam. 
Reade Lucians Piscator, and tell how he esteemed 
them; Agrippa’s Tract of the vanity of Sciences ; 
nay read their own works, their absurd tenets, 
prodigious paradoxes, & risum teneatis amici? 
You shall finde that of Aristotle true, nullum 
magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementia, they 
have a worm as well as others; you shall finde 
a phantastical Strain, a fustian, a bumbast, a 
vainglorious humor, an affected stile, &c. like 
a prominent thred in an uneven woven cloth, 
run parallel throughout their works. And they 
that teach wisdom, patience, meeknesse, are 
the veriest dizards, hairbrains, and most dis- 
content. In the multitude of wisdom is grief, and 
he that encreaseth wisdom, encreaseth sorrow. I 
need not quote mine author; they that laugh 
and contemn others, condemn the world of 
folly, deserve to be mocked, are as giddy- 
headed, and lie as open as any other. Democritus 
that common flouter of folly, was ridiculous 
himself, barking Memippus, scoffing Lucian, 
satyrical Lucilius, Petronius, Varro, Persius, &c. 
may be censured with the rest, Lortpedem rectus 
derideat, 4Ethiopem albus. Bale, Erasmus, Hos- 
pinian, Vives, Kemnisius, explode as a vast 
Ocean of Obs and Sols, School divinity, A 
labyrinth of intricable questions, unprofitable 
contentions, incredibilem delirationem, one cals 
it. If School divinity be so censured, subtilis 
Scotus lima veritatis, Occam irrefragabilts, cujus 
ingenium vetera omnia ingenia subvertit, &c. 
Baconthrope, Dr. Resolutus, and Corculum Theo- 
logia, Thomas himself, Doctor Seraphicus, cut 
diftavit Angelus, &c. what shall become of 
humanity ? Ars Stulta, what can she plead? 
what can her followers say for themselvs ? 
Much learning cere-diminuit-brum, hath crackt 
their skonce, and taken such root, that tribus Anti- 
cyris caput insanabile, Hellebor it self can do no 
good, nor that renowned Lanthorn of Epictetus, 
by which if any man studied, he should be as 
wise as he was. But all wil not serve; Rheto- 
ricians, in oStentationlem oquacitatis multa agitant, 


out of their volubility of tongue, will talk much 
to no purpose; Orators can perswade other 
men what they will, guo volunt, unde volunt, 
move, pacifie, &c. but cannot settle their own 
brains, what saith Tully? Malo indisertam pru- 
dentiam, quam loquacem Stultitiam; and as Seneca 
seconds him, a wise mans Oration should not 
be polite or solicitous. Fabius esteems no better 
of most of them, either in speech, action, ges- 
ture, then as men beside themselves, insanos 
declamatores; so doth Gregory, Non mihi sapit 
gut sermone, sed qui facts sapit. Make the best 
of him, a good Orator is a turn-coat, an evil 
man, bonus Orator pessimus vir, his tongue is 
set to sale, he is a meer voice, as he said of a 
Nightingale, dat sine mente sonum, an hyper- 
bolical liar, a flatterer, a parasite, and as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus will, a corrupting cosener, 
one that doth more mischief by his fair speeches, 
then he that bribes by mony; for a man may 
with more facility avoid him that circumvents 
by money, then him that deceives with glosing 
terms; which made Socrates so much abhor 
and explode them. Fracastorius a famous Poet, 
freely grants all Poets to be mad; so doth Scal- 
iger; and who doth not ? Aut insanit homo, aut 
versus facit, Hor. Sat. 7. 1. 2. Insanire lubet, 1. 
versus componere. Virg. 3. Egl. so Servius in- 
terprets it, all Poets are mad, a company of 
bitter Satyrists, detractors, or else parasitical 
applauders: and what is Poetry it self, but as 
Austin holds, Vinum erroris ab ebriis doétoribus 
propinatum ? You may give that censure of them 
in general, which Sir Thomas Moore once did 
of Germanus Brixius Poems in particular. 
—vehuntur. 

In rate Stultitie, syluam habitant Furie. 
Budaus in an Epistle of his to Lupsetus, will 
have civil Law to be the tower of wisdom; ; 
another honours physick, the Quintessence of 
Nature; a third tumbles them both down, and 
sets up the flag of his own peculiar science. Your 
supercilious Criticks, Grammatical triflers, 
Notemakers, curious Antiquaries, finde out 
all the ruines of wit, zneptiarum delicias, amongst 
the rubbish of old writers; Pro Stultis habent 
nisi aliquid sufficiant invenire, quod in aliorum 
scriptis vertant vitio, all fools with them that 
cannot find fault; they correct others, & are 
hot in a cold cause, puzzle themselves to finde 
out how many streets in Rome, houses, gates, 
towers, Homers countrey, Aineas mother, Niobes 
daughters, an Sapho publica fuerit ? ovum prius 
extiterit an gallina : ? &c. & alia que dediscenda 
essent scire, st scires, as Seneca holds. What 
clothes the Senators did wear in Rome, what 
shoes, how they sat, where they went to the 
close stool, how many dishes in a messe, what 
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sauce; which for the present for an historian 
to relate, according to Lodovic. Vives, is very 
ridiculous, is to them most precious elaborate 
Stuff, they admired for it, and as proud, as 
triumphant in the mean time for this discovery, 
as if they had won a city, or conquered a pro- 
vince; as rich as if they had found a Mine of 
Gold ore. Quosvis authores absurdis commentis 
‘suis percacant & Stercorant, one saith, they 
bewray and dawb a company of books and 
good Authors, with their absurd Comments, 
correctorum Sterquilinia Scaliger cals them, and 
shew their wit in censuring others, a company 
of foolish note-makers, humble-bees, dors or 
beetles, inter Stercora ut plurimum versantur, 
they rake over all those rubbish and dunghils, 
and prefer a manuscript many times before the 
Gospel it self, thesaurum criticum, before any 
treasure, and with their deleaturs, alu legunt 
sic, meus codex sic habet, with their postreme 
editiones, annotations, castigations, &c. make 
books dear, themselves ridiculous, and do no 
body good, yet if any man dare oppose or 
contradict, they are mad, up in arms on a 
sudden, how many sheets are written in 
defence, how bitter invectives, what apologies ? 
Epiphilledes he sunt ut mere nuge. But I dare 
say no more of, for, with, or against them, be- 
cause I am liable to their lash, as well as others. 
Of these and the rest of our Artists and Phil- 
osophers, I wil generally conclude they are a 
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kind of mad men, as Seneca esteems of them, 
to make doubts & scruples, how to read them 
truly, to mend old authors, but will not mend 
their own lives, or teach us imgenia sanare, 
memoriam officiorum ingerere, ac fidem in rebus 
humanis retinere, to keep our wits in order, or 
rectifie our maners. Numqurd tibi demens videtur, 
si itis operam impenderit? is not he mad that 
draws lines with Archimedes, whiles his house 
is ransacked, and his city besieged, when the 
whole world is in combustion, or we whilst 
our souls are in danger, (mors sequitur, vita fugit) 
to spend our time in toyes, idle questions, and 
things of no worth ? 

That Lovers are mad, I think no man will deny, 
Amare simul & sapere, ipsi Iovi non datur, Iupiter 
himself cannot intend both at once, 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas & amor. 

Tully when he was invited to a second marriage, 
replied, he could not simul amare & sapere, 
be wise and love both together. Es orcus ille, 
vis est immedicabilis, est rabies insana, Love is 
madnesse, a hell, an incurable disease; zm- 
potentem & insanam libidinem Seneca cals it, 
an impotent and raging lust. I shall dilate this 
subject apart; in the mean time let Lovers sigh 
out the rest. 

Nevisanus the Lawyer holds it for an axiome, 
most women are fools, consilium feminis invalidum; 
Seneca men, be they yong or old; who doubts 
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it, youth is mad as Elius in Tully, Stulti adoles- 
centuli, old age little better, deliri senes, &c. 
Theophrastes in the 107. year of his age, said he 
then began to be wise, tum sapere cepit, and 
therefore lamented his departure. If wisdom 
come so late, where shall we find a wise man? 
our old ones dote at threescore and ten. I would 
cite more proofs, and a better Author; but for 
the present, let one fool point at another. Nevi- 
sanus hath as hard an opinion of rich men, 
wealth and wisdom cannot dwell together, stulti- 
tiam patiuntur opes, and they do commonly, 
infatuare cor hominis, besot men; and as we 
see it, fools have fortune: Sapientia non invenitur 
in terra suaviter viventium. For beside a natural 
contempt of learning, which accompanies such 
kind of men, innate idlenesse, (for they will take 
no pains) and which Aristotle observes, ubt mens 
plurima 1bi minima fortuna, ubi plurima fortuna, 
1bi mens perexigua, great wealth and little wit 
go commonly together: they have as much 
brains some of them in their heads as in their 
heels besides this inbred neglect of liberal 
sciences, and all Arts, which should excolere 
mentem, polish the minde, they have most part 
some gullish humor or other, by which they 
are led; one is an Epicure, an Atheist, a second 
a gamester, a third a whoremaster, (fit subjects 
all for a Satyrist to work upon,) 

Hic nuptarum insanit amoribus, hic puerorum, 
one is mad of hawking, hunting, cocking; 
another of carousing, horse-riding, spending; 
a fourth of building, fighting, &c. 

Insanit veteres Statuas Damasippus emendo, 
Damasippus hath an humor of his own, to be 
talkt of: Heliodorus the Carthaginian another. 
In a word, as Scaliger concludes of them all, 
they are Statue erecta Stultitie, the very Statues 
or pillars of folly. Chuse out of all stories him 
that hath been most admired, you shall Still 
find, multa ad laudem, multa ad vituperationem 
magnifica, as Berosus of Semiramis; omnes 
mortales militia, triumphis, divitis, &c. tum & 
luxu, cede, ceterisq; vitits antecessit, as she had 
some good, so had she many bad parts. 

Alexander, a worthy man, but furious in his 
anger, overtaken in drink: Cesar and Scipio 
valiant and wise, but vain-glorious, ambitious: 
Vespasian a worthy Prince, but covetous: 
Hannibal, as he had mighty vertues, so had he 
many vices; unam virtutem mille vitia comitantur, 
as Machiavel of Cosmus Medices, he had two 
distinct persons in him. I will determine of 
them all, they are like these double or turning 
pictures; Stand before which, you see a fair 
maid, on the one side an ape, on the other an 
owl; look upon them at the first sight all is 
wel, but farther examine, you shall find them 


wise on the one side, and fools on the other; in 
some few things praise worthy, in the rest in- 
comparably faulty. I will say nothing of their 
diseases, emulations, discontents, wants, and 
such miseries; let poverty plead the rest in 
Aristophanes Plutus. 

Covetous men amongst others, are most mad, 
they have all the Symptoms of melancholy, 
fear, sadnesse, suspition, &c. as shall be proved 
in his proper place. 

Danda est Hellebori multo pars maxima avaris. 

And yet me thinks prodigals are much madder 
then they, be of what condition they will, 
that bear a publick, or private purse; as a Dutch 
writer censured Richard the rich Duke of Corn- 
wal, suing to be Emperor, for his profuse spend- 
ing, qui effudit pecumiam ante pedes principrum 
Eleétorum sicut aquam, that scattered mony 
like water; I do censure them, Stulta Angha 
(saith he) gue tot denariis sponte est privata, 
Stulti principes Alemania, qui nobile jus suum 
pro pecumia vendiderunt; spend-thrifts, bribers, 
and bribe takers are fools, and so are all they 
that cannot keep, disburse, or spend their 
moneys well. 

I might say the like of angry, peevish, envious, 
ambitious; Anticyras melior sorbere meracas; 
Epicures, Atheists, Schismaticks, Hereticks; 
ht omnes habent imaginationem lesam (saith 
Nymannus) and their madnesse shall be evident, 
2 Tim. 3. 9. Fabatus an Italian, holds sea-faring 
men all mad; the ship ts mad, for it never Stands 
Sill: the marriners are mad, to expose themselves 
to such imminent dangers: the waters are raging 
mad, in perpetual motion: the winds are as mad 
as the rest, they know not whence they come, 
whither they would go: and those men are maddest 
of all that go to sea; for one fool at home, they 
finde forty abroad. He was a mad man that said 
it, and thou peradventure as mad to reade it. 
Felix Platerus is of opinion all Alchemists are 
mad, out of their wits; Atheneus saith as much 
of Fidlers, & musarum luscinias, Musicians, 
omnes tibicines insaniunt, ubi semel efflant, avolat 
illico mens, in comes musick at one ear, out goes 
wit at another. Proud and vain glorious persons 
are certainly mad; and so are lascivious; I can 
feel their pulses beat hither, horn mad some of 
them, to let others lie with their wives, and wink 
at it. 

To insist in all particulars, were an Herculean 
task, to reckon up imsanas substruétiones, insanos 
labores, insanum luxum, mad labors, mad books, 
endeavors, cariages, grosse ignorance, ridiculous 
actions, absurd gestures; insanam gulam, in- 
saniam villarum, insana jurgia, as Tully terms 
them, madnesse of villages, Stupend Structures ; 
as those ig yptian Pyramids, Labyrinths and 
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Sphinges, which a company of crowned asses, 
ad ostentationem opum, vainly built, when neither 
the Architect nor King that made them, or to 
what use and purpose, are yet known: To insist 
in their hypocrisie, inconstancie, blindnesse, 
rashnesse, dementem temeritatem, fraud, cosen- 
age, malice, anger, impudence, ingratitude, 
ambition, grosse superstition, tempora infetta 
& adulatione sordida, as in Tiberius times, such 
base flattery, stupend, parasitical fawning and 
colloguing, &c. brawles, conflicts, desires, con- 
tentions, it would ask an expert Vesalius to 
anatomise every member. Shall I say ? Jupiter 
himself, Apollo, Mars, &c. doted; and monster- 
conquering Hercules that subdued the world, 
& helped others, could not reliev himself in 
this, but mad he was at last. And where shall a 
man walk, converse with whom, in what Pro- 
vince, City, and not meet whith Signior Delo, 
or Hercules Furens, Menades, and Corybantes ? 
Their speeches say no lesse. E fungis natt 
homines, or else they fetched their pedegree 
from those that were struck by Sampson with 
the jawbone of an asse. Or from Deucalion and 
Pyrrha’s Stones, for durum genus sumus, mar- 
morei sumus, we are Stony hearted, and savour 
too much of the stock, as if they had al heard 
that inchanted horn of Astolpho that English 
Duke in Ariosto, which never sounded but all 
his auditors were mad, & for fear ready to make 
away themselvs; or landed in the mad haven 
in the Euxine sea of Daphnis insana, which had 
a secret quality to dementate; they are a company 
of giddy-heads, afternoon-men, it is Midsomer 
moon stil, and the Dogdaies last all the year long, 
they are all mad. Whom shall I then except ? 
Viricus Huttenus nemo, nam, nemo omnibus horis 
sapit, Nemo nascitur sine vitiis, Crimine Nemo 
caret, Nemo sorte sua vivit contentus, Nemo in 
amore sapit, Nemo bonus, Nemo sapiens, Nemo, 
est ex omni parti beatus, &c. and therefore 
Nicholas Nemo, or Monsieur No-body shall go 
free, Quid veleat nemo, Nemo referre potest? 
But whom shall I except in the second place ? 
such as are silent, vir sapit qui pauca loguitur; 
no better way to avoid folly and madnesse, then 
by taciturnity. Whom in a third? all Senators, 
Magistrates; for all fortunate men are wise, 
and conquerors valiant, and so are all great 
men, non est bonum ludere cum dits, they are 
wise by authority, good by their office and 
place, his licet impune pessimos esse, (some say) 
we must not speak of them, neither is it fit; 
per me sint omnia protinus alba, I will not think 
amisse of them. Whom next ? Stoicks ? Sapiens 
Stoicus, and he alone is subject to no perturba- 
tions, as Plutarch scoffs at him, he ts not vexed 
with torments, or burnt with fire, foiled by his 


adversary, sold of his enemy: though he be 
wrinckled, sand-blinde, toothlesse and deformed; 
yet he 1s most beautifull, and like a god, a king in 
conceit, though not worth a groat. He never dotes, 
never mad, never sad, drunk, because vertue can- 
not be taken away, as Zeno holds, by reason of 
Strong apprehension, but he was mad to say so. 
Anticyre celo huic est opus aut dolabra, he had 
need to be bored, and so had al his fellows, as 
wise as they would seem to be. Chrysippus 
himself liberally grants them to be fools as wel 
as others, at certain times, upon some occasions, 
amitti virtute ait per ebrietatem, aut atribilariu 
morbu, it may be lost by drunkenness or melan- 
choly, he may be sometimes crased as well as 
the rest: ad sumu sapiens nisi quum pituita 
molesta. I should here except some Cynicks, 
Menippus, Diogenes, that Theban Crates; or 
to descend to these times, that omniscious, 
only wise fraternity of the Rosie Crosse, those 
great Theologues, Politicians, Philosophers, 
Physitians, Philologers, Artists, &c. of whom 
S. Bridget, Albas Foacchimus, Leicenbergius, and 
such divine spirits have prophesied, & made 

romise to the world, if at least there be any 
such (Hen. Neuhusius makes a doubt of it, Val- 
entinus Andreas and others) or an Elias artifex 
their Theophrasiian master; whom though 
Libavius & many deride and carp at, yet some 
wil have to be the renewer of all arts & sciences, 
reformer of the world, & now living, for so 
Johannes Montanus Strigoniensis that great 
Patron of Paracelsus contends, and certainly 
avers a most divine man, & the quintesence of 
wisdom wheresoever he is; for he, his fraternity, 
friends, &c. are all betrothed to wisdom, if we 
may believe their disciples and followers. I 
must needs except Lipsius & the Pope, and ex- 
punge their name out of the catalogue of fools. 
For besides that parasitical testimony of Dousa, 

A Sole exoriente Meotidas usq; paludes, 
Nemo est qui justo se equiparare queat. 

Lipsius saith of himself, that he was humani 
generis quidem pedagogus voce & Stylo, a grand 
Signior, a Master, a Tutor of us all, and for 13 
years he brags, how he sowed wisdom in the 
Low countries, as Ammonius the philosopher 
sometimes did in Alexandria, cum humanitate 
literas & sapientiam cum prudentia: antistes 
sapientie, he shall be Sapientu Oftavus. The 
Pope is more then a man, as his parats often 
make him, a demi-god, and besides his holinesse 
cannot erre, in Cathedra belike: and yet some 
of them have been Magicians, Hereticks, Athe- 
ists, children, and as Platina saith of John 22. 
Et si vir literatus, multa Stoliditatem & levitatem 
pre se ferentia egit, Stolidt & socordis vir ingenit, 
a scholar sufficient, yet many things he did 
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foolishly, lightly. I can say no more then in par- 
ticular, but in general terms to the rest, they 
are all mad, their wits are evaporated, and as 
Ariosto faigns 1. 34 kept in jars above the Moon. 
Some lose their wits with love, some with ambition, 
Some following Lords and men of high condition. 
Some in fair jewels rich and coslly set, 
Others in Poetry their wits forget. 
Another thinks to be an Alcumist, 
Till all be spent, and that his number’s mist. 
Convict fools they are, mad men upon record; 
and I am afraid past cure many of them, crepunt 
inguina, the Symptomes are manifest, they are 
all of Gotam parish: 
Quum furor haud dubius, quum sit manifesta 
phrenests, 
what remains then but to send for Lorartos, those 
Officers to carry them all together for company 
to Bedlam, and set Rab/ais to be their physitian. 
: If any man shall ask in the mean time, who 
am I that so boldly censure others, tu nullane 
habes vitia? have I no faults ? Yes more then 
thou hast, whatsoever thou art. Nos numerus 


sumus, I confesse it again, I am as foolish, as 


mad as any one. 

Insanus vobis videor, non deprecor ipse, 
Quo minus insanus,— 

I do not deny it, demens de populo dematur. My 
comfort is, I have more fellows, and those of 
excellent note. And though I be not so right, or 
so discreet as I should be, yet not so mad, so 
bad neither as thou perhaps takest me to be. 

To conclude, this being granted, that all the 
world is melancholy, or mad, dotes, and every 
member of it, I have ended my task, and suffi- 
ciently illustrated that which I took upon me 
to demonstrate at first. At this present I have 
no more to say; His sanam mentem Democritus, 
I can but wish my self, & them a good Physician, 
and all of us a better minde. 

And although for the abovenamed reasons, I 
had a just cause to undertake this subject, to 
point at these particular species of dotage, that 
so men might acknowledg their imperfections, 
and seek to reform what 1s amiss; yet I have a 
more serious intent at this time; and to omit al 
impertinent digressions, to say no more of such 
as are improperly melancholy, or metaphorically 
mad, lightly mad, or in disposition, as stupid, 
angry, drunken, silly, sottish, sullen, proud, 
vain-glorious, ridiculous, beastly, peevish, 
obstinate, impudent, extravagant, dry, doting, 
dull, desperate, harebrain, &c. mad, frantick, 
foolish, hetoroclites, which no new Hospitall 
can hold, no physick help: my purpose and 
endeavor is, in the following discourse to anato- 
mize this humor of melancholy, through all 
his parts and species, as it is an habit, or an 


ordinary disease, and that philosophically, 
medicinally, to shew the causes, symptoms, 
and several cures of it, that it may be the better 
avoyded. Moved thereunto for the generality 
of it, and to do good, it being a disease so fre- 
quent, as Mercurialis observes, in these our 
dayes; so often happening, saith Laurentius, in 
our miserable times, as few there are that feel 
not the smart of it. Of the same minde is #lian 
Montalius, Melanéton, and others; Julius Cesar 
Claudinus cals it the fountain of all other diseases, 
and so common in this crased age of ours, that — 
scarce one of a thousand is free from it: and that 
Splenetick Hypocondriacal winde especially, 
which proceeds from the spleen and short ribs. 
Being then it is a disease so grievous, so com- 
mon, I know not wherein to do a more generall 
service, and spend my time better, then to 
prescribe means how to prevent and cure so 
universall a malady, an Epidemical disease, that 
so often, so much crucifies the body and minde. 

If I have overshot my self in this which hath 
been hitherto said, or that it is, which I am 
sure some will object, too phantastical, too 
light and comicall for a Divine, too satyrical for 
one of my profession, 1 will presume to answer 
with Erasmus, in like case, Tis not I, but Demo- 
critus, Democritus dixit: you must consider 
what it is to speak in ones own or anothers 
person, an assumed habit and name; a differ- 
ence betwixt him that affects or acts a Princes, 
a Philosophers, a Magistrates, a Fools part, 
and him that is so indeed; and what liberty 
those old Satyrists have had, it is a Cento col- 
lected from others, not I, but they that say it. 

Dixero si quid forte jocosius, hoc mihi juris 
Cum venia dabis— 

Take heed you mistake me not. if I do a little 
forget my self, I hope you wil pardon it. And 
to say truth, why should any man be offended, 
or take exceptions at it ? 

—Licuit, semperque licebit, 
Parcere personis, dicere devitis. 

It lawful was of old, and still will be, 

To speak of vice, but let the name go free: 
I hate their vices, not their persons. If any be 
displeased, or take ought unto himself, let him 
not expostulate or cavil with him that said it 
(so did Erasmus excuse himself to Dorpius, st 
parva licet componere magnis) and so do 1; but 
let him be angry with himself, that so betrayed 
and opened his own faults in applying it himself: 
If he be guilty and deserve it, let him amend who- 
ever he is, and not be angry. He that hateth cor- 
rection is a fool, Prov. 12. 1. If he be not guilty, 
it concerns him not; it is not my freenesse of 
speech, but a guilty conscience, a gauled back 
of his own that makes him winch. 
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DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR TO THE READER 
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Suspitione si quis errabit sua, 

Et rapiet ad se, quod erit commune omnium, 

Stulte nudabit animi conscientiam. 

I deny not this which I have said favors a little 
of Democritus; Quamvis ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat ; one may speak in jest, and yet speak 
truth. It is somewhat tart, I grant it; acriora 
orexim excitant embammata, as he said, sharp 
sauces increase appetite, 

Nec cibus ipse juvat morsu fraudatus aceti. 
Object then and cavil what thou wilt, I ward all 
with Democritus buckler, his medicine shall 
salve it; Strike where thou wilt, and when: 
Democritus dixit, Democritus will answer it. It 
was written by an idle fellow, at idle times, 
about our Saturnalian or Dyonisian feasts, when 
as he said, nullum libertati periculum est, servants 
in old Rome had liberty to say and do what them 
list. When our country men sacrificed to their 
goddess Vacuna, and sat tipling by their Vacun- 
all fires, I writ this, and published this Odtis 
édeyev it is neminis nihil. The time, place, per- 
sons, and all circumstances apologize for me, 
and why may I not then be idle with others? 
speak my minde freely? If you deny me this 
liberty, upon these presumptions I will take 
it: I say again, I will take it. 

Si quis est qui dittum in se inclementius 
Existimavit esse, sic exiStimet. 
If any man take exceptions, let him turn the 
buckle of his girdle, I care not. I owe thee 
nothing (Reader) I look for no favor at thy 
hands, I am independent, I fear not. 
No, I recant, I will not, I care, I fear, I con- 
fesse my fault, acknowledg a great offence, 
—motos prestat componere fluctus, 

I have overshot my self, I have spoken foolishly, 
rashly, unadvisedly, absurdly, I have anatom- 
ized mine own folly. And now me thinks upon 
a sudden I am awaked as it were out of a dream, 
I have had a raving fit, a phantastical fit, ranged 
up and down, in and out, I have insulted over 
most kinde of men, abused some, offended 
others, wronged my self; and now being re- 
covered, and perceiving mine error, cry with 
Orlando, Solvite me, pardon (0 boni) that which 
is past, and I will make you amends in that 
which is to come; I promise you a more sober 
‘discourse in my following Treatise. 

If through weaknesse, folly, passion, discon- 
tent, ignorance, I have said amisse, let it be 
forgotten and forgiven. I acknowledg that of 
Tacitus to be true, Aspere facetie ubt mmis ex 
vero traxere, acrem sut memoriam relinquunt, a 
bitter jest leaves a Sting behind it: and as an 
honorable man observes, They fear a Satyrists 
wit, he their memories. 1 may justly suspect the 
worst; and though I hope I have wronged no 
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man, yet in Medeas words I will crave pardon, 
—Illud jam voce extrema peto, 
Ne si qua noster dubius effudit dolor, 
Maneant in animo verba, sed melior tibi 
Memoria nostri subeat, hec ire data 
Obliterentur— 
And in my last words this I do desire, 
That which in passion I have said, or ire, 
May be forgotten, and a better minde 
Be had of us, hereafter as you finde. 
I earnestly request every private man, as Sca- 
liger did Cardan, not to take offence. I will 
conclude in his lines, Si me cognitum haberes, 
non solum donares nobis has fecetias noStras, sed 
etiam indignum duceres, tam humanum animum, 
lene ingenium, vel minimam suspitionem deprecari 
oportere. If thou knewest my modesty and 
simplicity, thou woulds easily pardon and for- 
give what is here amiss, or by thee miscon- 
ceived. If hereafter anatomizing this surly 
humor, my hand slip, as an unskilful prentise 
I launce too deep, and cut through skin and al 
at unawares, make it smart, or cut awry, pardon 
a rude hand, an unskilfull knife, tis a most 
difficult thing to keep an even tone, a perpetual 
tenor, and not sometimes to lash out; difficile 
est Satyram non scribere, there be so many 
objects to divert, inward perturbations to molest, 
and the very best may sometimes erre ; aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus, it is impossible not in 
so much to overshoot: 
—opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum. 
But what needs all this? I hope there will no 
such cause of offence be given; if there be, 
Nemo aliquid recognoscat, nos mentimur omnia. 
Tle deny all (my last refuge) recant all, renounce 
all I have said, if any man except, and with as 
much facility excuse, as he can accuse; but I 
presume of thy good favor, and gratious accep- 
tance (gentle reader) Out of an assured hope 
and confidence thereof, I will begin. 
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LECTORI MALE FERIATO 


TU vero cavesis edico quisquis es, ne temere 
sugilles Authorem hujusce operis, aut cavil- 
lator irrideas. Imo ne vel ex aliorum censura 
tacite obloquaris (vis dicam verbo) nequid 
nasutulus inepte improbes, aut falso fingas. 
Nam si talis revera sit, qualem pre se fert 
Junior Democritus, seniori Democrito saltem 
affinis, aut ejus Genium vel tantillum sapiat; 
actum de te, censorem que ac delatorem aget 
€ contra (petulanti splene cum sit) sufflabit te in 
jocos, comminuet in sales, addo etiam, 
& deo risui te sacrificabit. 


Iterum moneo, ne quid cavillere, nedum, De- 
mocritum Juniorem conviciis infames, aut igno- 
miniose vituperes, de te non male sentientem, 
tu idem audias ab amico cordato, quod olim 
vulgus Abderitanum ab Hypocrate, concivem 
bene meritum & popularem suum Democritum, 
pro insano habens. Ne tu Democrite sapis, Stulti 
autem & insam Abderite. 

Abderitane pectora plebis habes. 
Hec te paucis admonitum volo 
(male feriate Lector) 
abi. 


HERACLITE fleas, misero sic convenit zvo, 
Nil nisi turpe vides, nil nisi triste vides. 

Ride etiam, quantumq; lubet, Democrite ride 
Non nisi vana vides, non nisi Stulta vides. 

Is fletu, hic risu modo gaudeat, unus utrique 
Sit licet usq; labor, sit licet usq; dolor. 

Nunc opus est (nam totus eheu jam desipit orbis) 
Mille Heraclitis, milleq; Democritis. 


Nunc opus est (tanta est insania) transeat omnis 
Mundus in Anticyras, gramen in Helleborum. 
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§§ §§ 
§ §§ 
: Their Impulsive; { sinne, concupiscence, &c. e 

§§ Causes. §§ 

® Subs. I. Instrumental; { Intemperance, all second causes, &c. % 

§§ 88 

§§ In diseases Of the body | Epidemical; as Plague, Plica, &c. §§ 

§ consider Or 300, which are ,; Or % 

§§ Sect. I. Particular; as Gout, Dropsie, &c. N 

§§ Memb. 1. A es : ? 

§§ we In disposition; as all perturbations, evil 

N epameattre } Or affection, &c. : 

S$ Drincn: of the head Dotage. §§ 

Ny Subseét. 2. | or minde. Phrensie. . 

§ | Subs. 3. Or Madnesse. §§ 

§§ Extasie. x 

. Habits, as | Lycanthropia. §§ 

s Subs. 4. Chorus sancti Viti. » 

Hydrophobia. 

% Possession or obsession of §f§ 

§$ Devils. §§ 

: Melancholy. See P. e 

§§ §§ 

. Its Aiquivocations, in Disposition, Improper, &c. Subseét. 5. * 

§§ Memb. 2. Body eanints 4. Bloud, Phelgme, &c.. §§ 

‘ To its ex- | hath contained as | Spirits; vital, naturall, animall. e 

§S plication, a | parts §§ 

. digression | Subs. 1. or Similar; spermatical, or flesh, 

fanatom bones, nerves, &c. 

§§ Nearer ar: Noe 2 § 

§§ in which containing | Dissimular; braine, heart, liver, &c. {§ 

§§ observe Subs. 4. §§ 

§§ §§ 

parts of Or 

Nn Subs. 1. Vegetall. Subs. §. % 

» Soule & his faculties, as  { Sensible. Subs. 6, 7, 8. . 

Ry 9p Rationall. Subseét. 9, 10, 11. §§ 

§§ Melancholy: } Memb. 3. §§ 

in which Its definition, name, difference, Sub. 1. ® 
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§§ The matter of melancholy, natural, unnatural, &c. Sub. 4. §§ 

. Of the head alone, Hypo- (with their severall ‘ 

§§ Proper to | crondriacal, or windy me- | causes, symptomes, 

» Species,or | parts,as | lancholy. Of the whole prognosticks, 

§§ kindes, Or Body. cures. . 
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% Its Causes in generall. Sed. 2. A. u 

§§ Its Symptomes or signes. Seé?. 3. B. §§ 
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S¥NOPoars OF THE FIRST PARTITION 
BABSSAOPAASAAABAEARABLABBRACBAPADPAGIBBOOBGGOCOPIOOGABOD 
Bread; course and black, &c. . 
Drink; thick, thin, sowr, &c. §§ 
Water unclean, milk, oyl, vineger, wine, spices, &c. % 
‘Sub- 
Stance Bee Parts; heads, feet, entrals, fat, bacon, blood, &c. SS 
esh, ; Beef, Pork, Venison, Hares, Goats 
Diet Siners { Pigeons, Peacocks, Fen-fowl, &c. x 
ahente Of fish; all shell-fish, hard and slimy fish, &c.  §S 
ing in Fish, Of herbs; pulse, cabbage, mellons, garlick, §§ 
Sub. 3 Herbs, | onions, &c. §§ 
&c. All roots, raw fruits, hard and windy meats. S$ 
Quality, { Preparing, dressing, sharp sauces, salt meats, indurate, §§ 
as in sowced, fried, broyled, or made-dishes, &c. § 
Disorder in eating, immoderate eating, or at unseason- . 
Quan- able times, & Subseét. 2. §§ 
tity Custom delight, appetite, altered, &c. Subs. 3. % 
Q Retention and eva- {Costivenesse, hot baths, sweating, issues stopped, * 
Necessary cuation, Subs. 4. Venus in excesse, or in defect, phlebotomy, purging, % 
causes, as &c. 69 
those six non- } Aire; hot, cold, tempestuous, dark, thick, foggy, moorish, &c. Subs. 5. §§ 
natural Exercise , Unseasonable, excessive, or defective of body or minde, solitari- . 
things which | Sub. 6 nesse, idlenesse, a life out of action, &c. 
are, Sef?. 2. Sleep and waking, unseasonable, inordinate, overmuch, overlittle, &c. Subs. 7. Ny 
Mem. 2. 
Sorrow, cause and symptome, Sub. 4. Fear, N 
cause and symptome, Sub. 5. Shame, S$ 
Memb. 3. Seét. 2. repulse, disgrace, &c. Sub. 6. Envy and &§ 
Passions and per- Irascible malice, Sub. 7. Emulation, hatred, fac- §§ 
turbations of the tion, desire of revenge, Sub. 8. Anger 
minde, Suds. 2. a cause, Sub. 9. Discontents, cares, §§ 
With a digression miseries, &c. Sub. 10. §§ 
of the force of Or % 
imagination. Sub. Vehement desires, ambition, Sub. I1. §§ 
2. & division of Covetousness, ddapyupia, Sub. 12. % 
passions into Love of pleasures, gaming in excess, §§ 
Sub. 3. Concu- &c. Sub. 13. Desire of praise, pride, §§ 
piscible vain-glory, &c. Sub. 14. Love of learn- S$ 
ing, Study in excesse, with a digression f 
of the misery of Scholars, and why the {§ 
Muses are melancholy, Sub. 15. . 
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el acetate eG a fair aaa 
§S Body, as ill digestion, crudity, winde, dry brains, hard belly, thi . 
y blood, much waking, ICEL NS and eae ae heart, ie = x 
s many places, &c, Sub. 1. . 
§§ 
§§ Common ( Fear and sorrow without a just cause, suspition, jeal- s 
N to all or ousie, discontent, solitarinesse, irksommnesse, con- 8 
most an ee restlesse thoughts, vain imagina- ® 
ons, &c. Subs. 2. 
Ny a * 
§§ S ial i ° 
& S Celestial influences, as 5 11 2 . &c. parts of the body, SS 
s ~ heart, brain, liver, spleen, Aca &c. y * 
SS 6 ; 
ay 2 Sanguine are merry Still, laughing, pleasant, < 
N a Or meditating on playes, women, musick, &c. 8 
y 5 Hu- Phlegmatick, slothful, dull, heavie, &c. §§ 
‘ g | or mours { Cholerick, furious, impatient, subject to hear S$ 
S O and see strange apparitions, &c. % 
® Black, solitary, sad, they think they are be- S$ 
eee witcht, dead, &c. 7 NY 
§§ ; 
a d Or mixt of these four humors adust, or not adust, ‘5 
: shal infinitely varied. s 
ff . 
yg ° 7 Their several (Ambitious thinks himself i S$ 
' 2 mself a King, a 
N ‘a ere q customs, con- | Lord; covetous runs on his aicaee % 
ae ey = | Particu- | ditions, incli- lascivious on his mistris; religious, §% 
‘ - 3. lar to nations, disci- hath revelations, visions, is a Pro- . 
. private pline, &c. phet, or troubled in minde, a §§ 
s Peed scholar on his book, &c. . 
, ing to Pleasant at first, hardly discerned, % 
s Sub. 3. 4. afterwards harsh and intolerable, S$ 
N perennugs if inveterate. . 
% of time, as the §§ 
s humor is in- Hence some 1. Falsa cogitatio. ¥ 
. ae 3 re- |make three {2 Cogitata loqut. §§ 
& mitted, &c. degrees, 3, Exequi loguutum. SS 
SS By fits, or continuate, as he object = 
. varies, pleasing or displeasing. * 
§§ Simple, or as it is mixt with other di i } a 
iple, er diseases, Apoplexies, Gout, caninus - 
x titus, &c. so the symptomes are various. B ve 
eS §§ 
§§ % 
§§ | §§ 
x facet zs SS 
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* Headach, binding, heavinesse, vertigo, lightnesse, §§ 
§9 In body singing of the ears, much waking, fixed eyes, SS 
y Head-me- high colour, red eyes, hard belly, dry body, no e 
§§ lancholy. great sign of melancholy in the other parts. N 
§§ Sub. 1. Or § 
. Continual fear, sorrow, suspition, discontent, » 
§§ superfluous cares, solicitude, anxiety, perpetual §§ 
. In mind cogitation of such toyes they are possessed with, : 
‘ RTinie Ponblle ia epara! Welly ake hearin the 
q inde, rumbling in the guts, belly-ake, heat in the 

. bowels, convulsions, crudities, short winde, sowr * 
§§ Hypo- In body and sharp belchings, cold sweat, pain in the left 4 
§§ chondria- side, suffocation, palpitation, heavinesse of the §§ 
. 55 cal or heart, singing in the ears, much spittle, and moist, » 
§§ Particular windie me- Or &e. §§ 
. symptomes lancholy. | | Fearful, sad, suspicious, discontent, anxiety, &c. * 
gj to the three Sub, 2. { In mind Lascivious by reason of much winde, trouble- ¢F 
§§ distinct spe- some dreams, affected by fits, &c. §§ 
. cies. Seét. 3. Black, most part lean, broad veins, grosse, thick ¥ 
§§ Memb. 2. Over all In body | blood, their hemrods commonly stopped, &c. 
§§ the body §§ 
x Sub. 3. | 8 | Fearful, sad, solitary, hate light, averse from N 
§§ In mind company, fearful dreams, &c. §§ 
§§ §§ 
» Symptoms of Nuns, Maids, and widows melancholy, in body and minde, &c. * 
§§ §§ 
. Why they are so fearful, sad, suspitious without a cause, why . 
65 A reason solitary, why melancholy men are witty, why they suppose {§ 
§§ of these they hear and see strange voices, visions, apparitions. §§ 
. symp- Why they prophesie, and speak strange languages, whence * 
§§ tome. comes their crudity, rumbling, convulsions, cold sweat, §§ 
% Memb. 3. heaviness of heart, palpitation, cardiaca, fearful dreams, eS 
, much waking, prodigious phantasies. ‘9 
¥ Morphew, Scabs, Itch, Breaking out, &c. . 
§§ Black jaundice. §§ 
. Tending to good, as If the hemrods voluntarily open. % 

If varices appear. 
x C. Leannesse, drinesse, hollow-eyed, &c. . 
S$ Prognos- Inveterate melancholy is incurable. §§ 
. ticks of me- Tending to evil, as If cold, it degenerates often into Epilepsie, Apo- % 
§§ lancholy. plexy, dotage, or into blindnesse. §§ 
. Set. 4. If hot, into madnesse, despair, and violent death. % 
%§ The grievousnesse of this above all other diseases. §§ 
~ The diseases of the minde are more grievous then . 
those of the body. 

. Corollaries and ques- Whether it be lawful in this case of melancholy, % 
§§ tions. for a man to offer violence to himself. Neg. § 
. How a melancholy or mad man offering violence e 
§§ _ to himself, is to be censured. §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
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THE FIRST PARTITION 


THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER 
& SUBSECTION 


MANS EXCELLENCY, FALL, MISERIES, INFIRMITIES; THE CAUSES OF THEM 


MAN, the most excellent and noble creature 
of the World, the principal and mighty work of 
God, wonder of Nature, as Zoroastes cals him; 
audacis nature miraculum, the marvail of mar- 
vails, as Plato; the Abridgment and Epitome of 
the World, as Pliny; Microcosmus, a little world, 
a model of the world, Soveraign Lord of the 
Earth, Viceroy of the World, sole Commander 
and Governor of all the Creatures in it: to 
whose Empire they are subject in particular, 
and yield obedience; far surpassing all the rest, 
not in body only, but in soul; Imaginis Imago, 
created to Gods own Image, to that immortal 
and incorporeal substance, with all the faculties 
and powers belonging unto it; was at first pure, 
divine, perfect, happy, Created after God in 
true holinesse and righteousnesse; Deo congruens, 
free from all manner of infirmities, and put in 
Paradise, to know God, to praise and glorifie 
him, to do his will, 
Vt dis consimiles parturiat deos. 

(as an old Poet saith) to propagate the Church. 
But this most noble creature, Heu tristis, & 
lachrymosa commutatio (one exclaims) O pitiful 
change! is fallen from that he was, and forfeited 
his estate, become miserabilis homuncto, a cast- 
away, a caitiff, one of the most miserable 
creatures of the world, if he be considered in his 
own nature, an unregenerate man, and so much 


obscured by his fall that (some few reliques 
excepted) he is inferiour to a beast, Man in 
honor that underStandeth not, is like unto beasts 
that perish, so David esteems him: a monster 
by stupend Metamorphosis, a fox, a dog, a hog, 
what not? Quantum mutatus ab illo? How much 
altered from that he was; before blessed and 
happy, now miserable and accursed; He must 
eat his meat in sorrow, subject to death and all 
manner of infirmities, all kinde of calamities. 
Great travel is created for all men, and an heavy 
yoke on the sons of Adam, from the day that 
they go out of their mothers womb, unto that day 
they return to the mother of all things. Namely 
their thoughts, and fear of their hearts, and their 
imagination of things they wait for, and the day 
of death. From him that sitteth in the glorious 
throne, to him that sitteth beneath in the earth 
and ashes, From him that is clothed in blue silk, 
and weareth a Crown, to him that is clothed in 
simple linnen. Wrath, envy, trouble, and unquiet- 
nesse, and fear of death, and rigor, and Strife, 
and such things come to both man and beast, but 
sevenfold to the ungodly. All this befals him in 
this life, and peradventure eternal misery in 
the life to come. 

The impulsive cause of these miseries in man, 
this privation or destruction of Gods image, 
the cause of death & diseases, of al temporal 
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and eternal punishments, was the sin of our first 
parent Adam, in eating of the forbidden fruit, 
by the devils instigation and allurement. His 
disobedience, pride, ambition, intemperance, 
incredulity, curiosity; from whence proceeded 
original sin, and that generai corruption of 
mankind, as from a fountain flowed all bad 
inclinations, and actual transgressions, which 
cause our several calamities infli¢ted upon us 
for our sins. And this belike is that which our 
fabulous Poets have shadowed unto us in the 
tale of Pandora’s box, which being opened 
through her curiosity, filled the world full of 
all manner of diseases. It is not curiosity alone, 
but those other crying sins of ours, which pull 
these several plagues & miseries upon our 
heads. For Vbi peccatum, tbi procella, as Chry- 
sostom well observes. Fools by reason of their 
transgression, and because of their iniquities are 
affiitted. Fear cometh lik sudden desolation, and 
destrudtion like a whirlwinde, affliction and 
anguish, because they did not fear God, Are 
you shaken with wars? as Cyprian well urgeth 
to Demetrius, are you molested with dearth and 
famine? is your health crushed with raging dis- 
eases? is mankinde generally tormented with 
Epidemicall maladies? tis all for your sins, Hag. 
I, 9, 10. Amos. 1. Ier. 5. God is angry, punish- 
eth, and threatneth, because of their obstinacy 
and stubbornnesse, they will not turn unto 
him, If the earth be barren then for want of rain, 
if dry and squalid, it yield no fruit, if ‘your 
fountains be dried up, your wine, corn, and oyl 
blasted, if the air be corrupted, and men troubled 
with diseases, tis by reason of their sins: which 
like the blood of Abel cry loud to heaven 
for vengeance, Lam. 5. 15. That we have sinned, 
therefore our hearts are heavy, Isa. 59. 11, 12. 
We roar like Bears, and mourn like Doves, and 
want health, &c. for our sins and trespasses. 


But this we cannot endure to hear, or to take 
notice of, Jer. 2. 30. We are smitten in vain, & 
receive no correction; and cap. 5. 3. Thou hast 
Stricken them, but they have not sorrowed, they 
have refused to receive correction, they have not 
returned. Pestilence he hath sent, but they have 
not turned to him, Amos 4, Herod could not 
abide John Baptist, nor Domitian endure Apol- 

Jonius to tell the causes of the plague at 
Ephesus, his injustice, incest, adultery, and the 
like. 

To punish therefore this blindnesse and ob- 
Stinacy of ours, as a concomitant cause, & 
principal agent, is Gods just judgement, in 
bringing these calamities upon us, to chastise 
us, I say for our sinnes, and to satisfie Gods 
wrath. For the law requires obedience or pun- 
ishment, as you may read at large, Deut. 28, 15. 
If they will not obey the Lord, and keep his Com- 
mandments and ordinances, then all these curses 
shall come upon them. Cursed in the towne and 
in the field, &c. Cursed in the fruit of the body 
&c. The Lord shall send thee trouble and shame, 
because of thy wickednesse. And a little after, 
The Lord shall smite thee with the botch of Egypt, 
and with emrods, and scab, and itch, and thou 
canst not be healed. With madnesse, blindnesse, 
and astonishing of heart. This Paul seconds, 
Rom. 2. 9. Tribulation and anguish on the soul of 
every man that doth evil, Or else these chastise- 
ments are inflicted upon us for our humilia- 
tion, to exercise and try our patience here in 
this life to bring us home, to make us to know 
God our selves, to informe and teach us wis- 
dome. Therefore is my people gone into captivity, 
because they had no knowledge, therefore 1s the 
wrath of the Lord kindled against his people, and 
he hath Stretched out his hand upon them. He is 
desirous of our salvation, Nostre salutis avidus, 
saith Lemnius, and for that cause puls us by the 
eare many times, to put us in minde of our 
duties: That they which erred might have under- 
Standing, (as Isay speakes 29. 21.) and so to be 
reformed. I am afflicted, and at the point of death, 
so David confesseth of himself, Psal. 88. 15. 
v. 9. Mine eyes are sorrowfull through mine afflic- 
tion: And that made him turne unto God. Great 
Alexander in the midst of all his prosperity, by 
a company of parasites deified, and now made 
a God, when he saw one of his wounds bleed, 
remembered that he was but a man, and re- 
mitted of his pride. In morbo recolligit se animus, 
as Pliny well perceived, In sicknesse the minde 
reflecis upon it self, with judgement survayes it 
selfe, and abhorres its former courses; insomuch 
that he concludes to his friend Marius, that it 
were the period of all Philosophy, if we could so 
continue sound, or perform but a part of that 
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which we promised to doe, being sick. Who so is 
wise then, will consider these things, as David 
did (Psal. 144. verse las) And whatsoever for- 
tune befall him, make use of it. If he be in 
sorrow, need, sicknesse, or any other adversity, 
seriously to recount with himself, why this or 
that malady, misery, this or that incurable 
disease is inflicted upon him; it may be for his 
good, sic expedit, as Peter said of his daughters 
ague. Bodily sicknesse is for his soules health, 
pertisset mist periisset, had he not been visited, 
he had utterly perished; for the Lord correcteth 
him whom he loveth, even as a father doth his 
childe in whom he delighteth. If he be safe and 
sound on the other side, and free from all 
manner of infirmity; & cuz 

Gratia, forma, valetudo contingat abunde 

Et mundus viétus, non deficiente crumena. 

And that he have grace, beauty, favour, health, 
A cleanly diet, and abound in wealth. 

Yet in the midst of his prosperity, let him re- 
member that caveat of Moses, Beware that he 
do not forget the Lord his God; that he be not 
puffed up, but acknowledge them to be his 
good gifts and benefits, and the more he hath, to 
be more thankful, (as Agapetianus adviseth) and 
use them aright, 

Now the instrumental causes of these our 
infirmities, are as diverse, as the infirmities 
themselves; Stars, heavens, elements, &c. And 
all those creatures which God hath made, are 
armed against sinners. They were indeed once 
good in themselves, & that they are now many 
of them pernicious unto us, is not in their 
nature, but our corruption, which hath caused 
it. For from the fall of our first parent Adam, 
they have been changed, the earth accursed, 
the influence of Stars altered, the four Elements, 
Beasts, Birds, Plants, are now ready to offend 
us. The principall things for the use of man, are 
Water, Fire, Iron, Salt, Meale, Wheat, Hony, 
Milk, Oile, Wine, Clothing, good to the godly, 
to the sinners turned to evil, Ecclus. 39. 26. Fire, 
and Haile, and Famine, and Dearth, all these are 
created for vengeance, Ecclus. 39. 29. The 
Heavens threaten us with their Comets, Stars, 
Planets, with their great conjunctions, Eclipses, 
Oppositions, Quartiles, and such unfriendly 
Aspects. The Air with his Meteors, Thunder 
and Lightning, intemperate heat & cold, mighty 
windes, tempests, unseasonable weather; from 
which proceed dearth, famine, plague, and all 
sorts of Epidemical diseases, consuming in- 
finite myriads of men. At Cayro in Egypt, 
every third year, (as it is related by Boterus, 
and others 300000. dye of the plague; and 
200000. in Constantinople, every fift or seventh 
at the utmost. How doth the Earth terrifie and 


oppresse us with terrible Earthquakes, which 
are most frequent in China, Japan, and those 
Easterne Climes, swallowing up sometimes six 
Cities at once ? How doth the water rage with 
his inundations, irruptions, flinging down 
Townes, Cities, Villages, Bridges, &c. besides 
shipwracks; whole Ilands are sometimes sud- 
denly over-whelmed with all their inhabitants 
in Zeland, Holland, and many parts of the Con- 
tinent drowned, as the Lake Erno in Ireland ? 
Nihilque preter arcium cadavera Patenti cerni- 
mus freto. In the Fennes of Freesland 1230. by 
reason of tempests, the Sea drowned multa 
hominum millia, & jumenta sine numero, all the 
country almost, men and cattle in it. How doth 
the Fire rage, that mercilesse Element, con- 
suming in an instant whole Cities ? What towne 
of any antiquity or note, hath not been once, 
again and again, by the fury of this mercilesse 
element, defaced, ruinated, and left desolate ? 
In a word, 

Ignis pepercit, unda mergit, aerts 

Vis pestilentis equori ereptum necat, 

Bello superstes, tabidus morbo perit. 

Whom Fire spares, Sea doth drowne; whom 

Sea, 

Pestilent Ayre doth send to clay, 

Whom War scapes, sicknesse takes away. 
To descend to more particulars, how many 
creatures are at deadly feud with men ? Lions, 
Wolves, Beares, &c. Some with hoofes, hornes, 
tuskes, teeth, nailes: How many noxious Ser- 
pents and venemous creatures, ready to offend 
us with stings, breath, sight, or quite kill us ? 
How many pernicious fishes, plants, gummes, 
fruits, seeds, flowers, &c. could I reckon up 
on a sudden, which by their very smell many 
of them, touch, taste, cause some grievous 
malady, if not death it self ? Some make mention 
of a thousand several poysons: but these are 
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but trifles in respect. The greatest enemy to 
man, is man, who by the Devils instigation, is 
Still ready to do mischief, his own executioner, 
a Wolfe, a Devil to himself, and others. We 
are all brethren in Christ, or at least should be, 
members of one body, servants of one Lord, 
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and yet no fiend can so torment, insult over, 
tyrannize, vex, as one man doth another. Let 
me not fall therefore, (saith David, when wars, 
plague, famine were offered) into the hands of 
men, merciless, and wicked men: 
Vix sunt homines hoc nomine digni, 
Quamque lupi, seve plus ferttatis habent. 

We can most part foresee these Epidemicall 
diseases, and likely avoid them; Dearths, tem- 
pests, plagues, our Astrologers foretel us; 
Earth-quakes, inundations, ruines of houses, 
consuming fires, come by little and little, or 
make some noise before-hand; but the knaver- 
ies, impostures, injuries and villanies of men 
no art can avoid. We can keep our professed 
enemies from our cities, by gates, walls and 
towers, defend our selves from theeves and 
robbers by watchfulnesse and weapons; but 
this malice of men, and their pernicious en- 
deavours, no caution can divert, no vigilancy 
foresee, We have so many secret plots and 
devices to mischief one another. 

Sometimes by the Devils help, as Magicians, 
Witches: sometimes by impostures, mixtures, 
poysons, stratagems, single combats, wars, we 
hack and hew, as if we were ad internecionem 
nati, like Cadmus souldiers borne to consume 
one another. *Tis an ordinary thing to read of 
a hundred and two hundred thousand men 
slaine in a battle. Besides all manner of tor- 
tures, brasen bulls, rackes, wheeles, strappa- 
does, gunnes, engines, &c. Ad unum corpus 
humanum supplicia plura, quam membra: We 
have invented more torturing instruments, 


then there be severall members in a mans body, 
as Cyprian well observes. To come nearer yet, 
our own parents by their offences, indiscretion 
and intemperance, are our mortall enemies. 
The Fathers have eaten sowre grapes, and the 
childrens teeth are set on edge. They cause our 
priefe many times, and put upon us hereditary 
diseases, inevitable infirmities: They torment 
us, and we are ready to injure our posterity; 
—mox daturi progeniem vitiosiorem, and the 
latter end of the world, as Paul foretold, is still 
like to be worst. We are thus bad by nature, 
bad by kinde, but farre worse by art, every man 
the greatest enemy unto himself. We Study 
many times to undo our selves, abusing those 
good gifts which God hath bestowed upon 
us, Health, Wealth, Strength, Wit, Learning, 
Art, Memory to our own destruction, Perditio 
tua ex te. As Iudas Maccabeus killed Apollonius 
with his owne weapons, we arme our selves to 
our own overthrows; and use Reason, Art, 
Judgement, all that should help us, as so many 
instruments to undo us. Heétor gave Ajax a 
sword, which so long as he fought against 
enemies, served for his help and defence; but 
after he began to hurt harmlesse creatures with 
it, turned to his own hurtlesse bowels. Those 
excellent meanes, God hath bestowed on us, 
well imployed, cannot but much availe us; 
but if otherwise perverted, they ruine & con- 
found us: and so by reason of our indiscretion 
and weakness, they commonly do: we have 
too many instances. This S. Austin acknow- 
ledgeth of himself in his humble confessions, 
promptnesse of Wit, Memory, Eloquence, they 
were Gods good gifts, but he did not use them to 
his glory. If you will particularly know how, 
and by what meanes, consult Physicians, & 
they will tell you, that it is in offending in some 
of those six non-natural things, of which I shall 
after dilate more at large; they are the causes 
of our infirmities, our surfetting, and drunk- 
enness, our immoderate insatiable lust, and 
prodigious riot. Plures crapula, quam gladius, 
is a true saying, the board consumes more then 
the sword. Our intemperance it is, that pulls 
so many several incurable diseases upon our 
heads, that hastens old age, perverts our tem- 
perature, & brings upon us sudden death. And 
last of all, that which crucifies us most, is our own 
folly, madnesse, (quos Iupiter perdit, dementat; 
by substraction of his assisting grace God per- 
mits it) weaknesse, want of government, our 
facility and pronenesse in yeelding to severall 
lusts, in giving way to every passion and per- 
turbation of the minde: by which meanes we 
metamorphize our selves, and degenerate into 
beasts. All which that Prince of Poets observed 
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of Agamemnon, that when he was well pleased, 
and could moderate his passion, he was—os 
oculosq; Fovi par: like Jupiter in feature, Mars 
in valour, Pallas in wisdom, another God; but 
when he became angry, he was a Lyon, a Tiger, 
a Dogge, &c. there appeared no signe or like- 
nesse of Jupiter in him; so we, as long as we 
are ruled by reason, correct our inordinate 
appetite, and conforme our. selves to Gods 
word, are as so many living Saints: but if we 
give reines to Lust, Anger, Ambition, Pride, 
and follow our own wayes, we degenerate into 
beasts, transforme our selves, overthrow our 
constitutions, provoke God to anger, and heap 
upon us this of Melancholy, and all kinds of 
incurable diseases, as a just and deserved pun- 
ishment of our sinnes. 


SECTION I MEMBER I SUBSECTION II 
THE DEFINITION, NUMBER, DIVISION 
OF DISEASES 


WHAT a Disease is, almost every Physician 
defines. Fernelius calleth it an Affection of the 
body, contrary to Nature. Fuschius and Crato 
an hinderance, hurt, or alteration of any aétion 
of the body, or part of it. Tholosanus, a dissolu- 
tion of that league which is between body and 
soule, and a perturbation of tt: as health the per- 
feétion, and makes to the preservation of it. Labeo 
in Agellius, an ill habit of the body, opposite to 
nature, hindering the use of it. Others otherwise, 
all to this effect. 

How many diseases there are, is a question 


not yet determined; Pliny reckons up 300. 

from the crown of the head, to the sole of 

the foot: elsewhere he saith, morborum infinita 

multitudo, their number is infinite. Howsoever 

it was in those times, it boots not; in our daies 
macies, & nova febrium 


I am sure the number is much augmented : 
Terris incubuit cohors. 


For besides many Epidemical diseases un- 
heard of, and altogether unknown to Galen 
and Hippocrates, as Scorbutum, Small pox, Plica, 
Sweating sickness, Morbus Gallicus, &c. We 
have many proper and peculiar almost to every 
part. No man amongst us so sound, of so good 
a constitution, that hath not some impediment 
of Body or Minde. Quisque suos patimur manes, 
we have all our infirmities, first or last, more 
or lesse. There will be peradventure in an age, 
or one of a thousand, like Zenophilus the Musi- 
cian in Pliny, that may happely live 105 yeares 
without any manner of impediment; A Pollio 
Romulus, that can preserve himself with wine 
and oyle; A man as fortunate as Q. Metellus, Ht 


of whom Valerius so much braggs; A man as : waauaten 
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healthful as Otto Herwardus, a Senator of 
Ausborrow in Germany, whom Leovitius- the 
Astrologer brings in for an example and instance 
of certainty in his art; who because he had the 
significators in his geniture fortunate, and free 
from the hostile aspects of Saturne and Mars, 
being a very cold man, could not remember that 
ever he was sick. Paracelsus may bragge, that 
he could make a man live 400 years or more, if 
he might bring him up from his infancy, and 
diet him as he list; and some Physicians hold, 
that there is no certaine period of mans life; 
but it may still by temperance and physick be 
prolonged. We finde in the meane time, by 
common experience, that no man can escape, 
but that of Hesiod is true: 

Tlhein pevyapyata caxov, wren 6¢ OdrXacoa, 
Nodaod dvOpatror évv ep Huépy, 78 eri vuKtl 
*AuTopatol hortact. 

Th’ earth’s full of maladies, and full the sea, 
Which set upon us both by night and day. 
If you require a more exact division of these 
ordinary Diseases which are incident to men, 
I refer you to Physicians; they will tell you of 
Acute and Chromick, First and Secundary, 
Lethales, Salutares, Errant, Fixed, Simple, 
Compound, Connexed, or Consequent, belong- 
ing to parts or the whole, in Habit or in Dis- 
position, &c. My division at this time (as most 
befitting my purpose) shall be into those of 
the Body and Minde. For them of the Body, a 
briefe Catalogue of which Fuschius hath made, 
Institut. lib. 3. sect. 1. cap. 11. I refer you to the 
voluminous Tomes of Galen, Areteus, Rhasis, 
Avicenna, Alexander, Paulus ZEtius, Gordonerius: 
And those exact Neotericks, Savanarola, 
Capivacctus, Donatus, Altomarus, Hercules de 
Saxonia, Mercurialis, Viétorius Faventinus, 
Wecker, Piso, &c. that have methodically and 
elaborately written of them all. Those of the 
minde and Head I will briefly handle, and apart. 


SECTION I MEMBER I SUBSECTION IIT 
DIVISION OF THE DISEASES OF 
THE HEAD 
THESE Diseases of the Minde, forasmuch as 
they have their chiefe seat and organs in the 
head, which are commonly repeated amongst 
the diseases of the head which are divers, and 
vary much according to their site. For in the 
head, as there be several parts, so there be 
divers grievances, which according to that divi- 
sion of Heurnius, (which he takes out of Arcu- 
lanus) are inward or outward (to omit all others 
which pertaine to Eyes & Eares, Nostrils, Gums, 
Teeth, Mouth, Palate, Tongue, Wesel, Chops, 
Face, &c.) belonging properly to the brain, as 
baldness, falling of haire, furfaire, lice, &c. 
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Inward belonging to the skins next to the Brain, 
called dura and pia mater, as all head-aches, 
&c. or to the Ventricles, Caules, Kels, Tunicles, 
Creeks, and parts of it, and their passions, as 
Caro, Vertigo, Incubus, Apoplexte, Falling sick- 
ness. The diseases of the Nerves; Crampes, 
Stupor, Convulsion, Tremor, Palsie: or belong- 
ing to the excrements of the brain, Catarrhes, 
Sneezing, Rheumes, DiStillations: or else those 
that pertaine to the substance of the brain it 
self, in which are conceived, Frensie, Lethargie, 
Melancholy, madness, weake memory, Sopor, or 
Coma Vigilia & vigil Coma. Out of these again 
I will single such as properly belong to the 
Phantasie, or Imagination, or Reason it self, 
which Laurentius calls the diseases of the minde; 
& Hildishetm, morbos Imaginationis, aut Rationis 
lesa, which are three or four in number, Frensie, 
Madness, Melancholy, Dotage & their kindes: 
as Hydrophobia, Lycanthropia, Chorus  santti 
vitt, morbt demoniaci: which I will briefly touch 
and point at, insisting especially in this of 
Melancholy, as more eminent then the rest, 
and that through all his kinds, causes, symp- 
tomes, prognosticks, cures: As Lomicerus hath 
done de Apoplexia, and many other of such 
particular deseases. Not that I finde fault with 
those which have written of this subject before, 
as Iason Pratensis, Laurentius, Montaltus, T. 
Bright, &c. they have done very well in their 
several kinds & methods; yet, that which one 
omits, another may happely see; that which 
one contracts, another may inlarge. To con- 
clude with Scribanius, that which they had neg- 
lected, or perfunétorily handled, we may more 
thoroughly examine; that which is obscurely deliv- 
ered in them, may be perspicuously dilated and 
amplified by us: and so made more familiar and 
easie for every mans capacity, and the 
common good ; 
which is the chief end of my Discourse. 
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SECTION I MEMBER I SUBSECTION IV 
DOTAGE, PHRENSIE, MADNESS, 
HYDROPHOBIA, LYCANTHROPIA, 

CHORUS SANCTI VITI, 
EXTASIS 


DOTAGE; Fatuity, or Folly, is a common 
name to all the following Species, as some will 
have it. Laurentius and Altomarus compre- 
hended Madness, Melancholy, and the rest 
under this name, and call it the summum genus 
of them all. If it be distinguished from them, 
it is naturall or ingenite, which comes by some 
defect of the organs, and over-much brain, as 
we see in our common fooles; and is for the 
most part intended or. remitted in particular 
men, and thereupon some are wiser then other: 
or else it is acquisite, an appendix or symptome 
of some other disease, which comes or goes; or 
if it continue, a signe of Melancholy it self. 
Phrenitis, which the Greeks derive from the 
word gpyv, is a Disease of the Minde, with a 
continual Madness or Dotage, which hath an 
acute feaver annexed, or else an inflammation 
of the Brain, or the Membranes or Kels of it, 
with an acute feaver, which causeth Madnesse 
and Dotage. It differs from Melancholy and 
Madness, because their dotage is without an 
ague: this continual, with waking, or Memory 
decayed, &c. Melancholy is most part silent, 
this clamorous; and many such like differences 
are assigned by Physicians. 

Madness, Frensie, and Melancholy are con- 
founded by Celsus, and many Writers; others 
leave out Frensie, and make Madness and Melan- 
choly but one disease; which Jason Pratensis 
especially labours, and that they differ only 
secundum majus or minus, in quantity alone, the 
one being a degree to the other, and both pro- 
ceeding from one cause. They differ intenso & 
remisso gradu, saith Gordonius, as the humor is 
intended or remitted. Of the same minde is 
Areteus, Alexander Tertullianus, Guianerius, 
Savanarola, Heurnius; and Galen himself writes 
promiscuously of them both by reason of their 
affinity: but most of our neotericks do handle 
them apart, whom I will follow in this Treatise. 
Madness is therefore defined to be a vehement 
Dotage; or raving without a Fever, far more 
violent then Melancholy, full of anger and 
clamor, horrible looks, actions, gestures, troub- 
ling the patients with far greater vehemency 
both of body and minde, without all fear and 
sorrow, with such impetuous force & boldness, 
that sometimes three or four men cannot hold 
them. Differing only in this from Phrensie, that 
it is without a Fever, and their memory is most 
part better. It hath the same causes as the other, 


as Choler adust, & bloud incensed, Brains in- 
flamed, &c. Fracastorius addes, a due time, and 
full age to this definition, to distinguish it from 
children, and will have it confirmed Impotency, 
to separate tt from such as accidently come & go 
again, as by taking Henbane, Nightshede, Wine, 
&c. Of this fury there be divers kindes; Ex- 
tasie, which is familiar with some persons, as 
Cardan saith of himself, he could be in one 
when he list; in which the Indian priests deliver 
their Oracles, & the witches in Lapland, as 
Olaus Magnus writeth, 1. 3. cap. 18. Extast omnia 
predicere, answer all questions in an Extasis 
you will ask; what your friends do, where they 
are, how they fare, &c. The other species of this 
fury are Enthusiasmes, Revelations, and Visions, 
so often mentioned by Gregory and Beda in 
their works; Obsession or possession of devils, 
Sibylline Prophets, and Poetical Furies; such as 
come by eating noxious Herbs, Tarantulas, 
Stinging, &c. which some reduce to this, The 
most known are these, Lycanthropia, Hydro- 
phobia, Chorus sancti Vitt. 

Lycanthropia, which Avicenna calls Cucubuth, 
others Lupinam insaniam, or Wolf-madness, 
when men run howling about graves and fields 
in the night, and will not be perswaded but 
that they are Wolves, or some such beasts. 
4&tius and Paulus call it a kinde of Melancholy; 
but I should rather refer it to Madness, as most 
do. Some make a doubt of it whether there be 
any such disease. Donat ab Altomari saith, that 
he saw two of them in his time: Wierus tells a 
Story of such a one at Padua 1541. that would 
not believe to the contrary, but that he was a 
Wolf. He hath another instance of a Spaniard, 
who thought himself a Beare: Forrestus con- 
firms as much by many examples; one amongst 
the rest of which he was an eye-witness, at 
Alcmaer in Holland, a poor Husbandman that 
Stil hunted about graves, & kept in Church- 
yards, of a pale, black, ugly, & fearful look. 
Such belike or little better, where King Pretus 
daughters, that thought themselves kine. And 
Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel, as some interpre- 
ters hold, was only troubled with this kinde of 
Madness. This disease perhaps gave occasion 
to that bold assertion of Pliny, some men were 
turned into wolves in his time, and from wolves 
to men again: and to that fable of Pausanias, of 
a man that was ten years a Wolf, & afterwards 
turned to his former shape: to Ovids tale of 
Lycaon, &c. He that is desirous to hear of this 
Disease, or more examples, let him read Austin 
in his 18. book de Civitate Det, cap. 5. Mizaldus 
cent. 5.77. Sckenkius lib. 1. Hildesheim spicel. 2. 
de Mania. Forestus lib. 10. de morbis cerebri. 
Olaus Magnus, Vincentius Bellavicensis, spec. 
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met. lib. 31. c. 122. Prertus, Bodine, Zuinger, 
Zeilger, Peucer, Wierus, Spranger, &c. This 
malady, saith Avicenna, troubleth men most in 
Februarie, and is now adaies frequent in Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, according to Heurnius. 
Schernitzius will have it common in Livonia. 
They lye hid most part all day, and go abroad 
in the night, barking, howling, at graves and 
deserts; they have usually hollow eyes, scabbed 
legs and thighes, very dry and pale, saith Alto- 
marus; he gives a reason there of all the symp- 
tomes, and sets down a brief cure of them. 

Hydrophobia, is a kinde of madness, well known 
in every village, which comes by the biting of 
a mad dog, or scratching, saith Aurelianus; 
touching, or smelling alone sometimes as 
Sckenkius proves, and is incident to many other 
creatures as well as men: so called, because the 
parties affected cannot endure the sight of water, 
or any liquor, supposing stil they see a mad dog 
in it. And which is more wonderful; though 
they be very dry, (as in this malady they are) 
they will rather die then drink: Celius Aureli- 
anus, an ancient writer, makes a doubt whether 
this Hydrophobia be a passion of the body or 
the minde. The part affected is the Brain: the 
cause, poyson that comes from the mad dog, 


which is so hot & dry, that it consumes all the 
moysture in the body. Hildesheim relates of 
some that died so mad; and being cut up, had 
no water, scarce bloud, or any moysture left 
in them. To such as are so affected, the fear of 
water begins at 14. dayes after they are bitten, 
to come again 40. or 60. dayes after: commonly 
saith Heurnius, they begin to rave, flye water, 
and glasses, to look red, and swell in the face, 
about 20. dayes after (if some remedy be not 
taken in the mean time) to lye awake, to be 
pensive, sad, to see strange visions, to bark and 
howl, to fall into a swoun, and oftentimes fits 
of the falling sickness. Some say, little things 
like whelps will be seen in their urines. If any 
of these signes appear, they are past recovery. 
Many times these symptoms will not appear 
till six or seven months after, saith Codronchus ; 
and some times not till 7. or 8. years, as 
Guianerius; 12. as Albertus 6. or 8. months 
after, as Galen holds. Baldus the great lawyer 
died of it: an Augustin Frier, and a woman 
in Delph, that were Forrestus patients, were 
miserably consumed with it. The common cure 
in the country (for such at least as dwell neer 
the sea side) is to duck them over head and 
eares in sea water; some use charmes; every 
good wife can prescribe medicines. But the best 
cure to be had in such cases, is from the most 
approved Physicians; they that will read of 
them, may consult with Dioscorides lib. 6 c. 37. 
Heurnius, Hildesheim, Capivaccius, Forrestus, 
Sckenkius, and before all others Codronchus an 
Italian, who hath lately written two exquisite 
books of this subject. 

Chorus sanéti Viti, or S. Vitus dance; the las- 
civious dance, Paracelsus cals it, because that 
they are taken from it, can do nothing but dance 
till they be dead, or cured. It is so called, for 
that the parties so troubled were wont to go to 
S. Vitus for help, & after they had danced there 
a while, they were certainly freed. Tis strange 
to hear how long they will dance, & in what 
manner, over Stooles, formes, tables, even great 
bellied women somtimes (and yet never hurt 
their children) will dance so long that they can 
Stir neither hand nor foot, but seem to be quite 
dead. One in red clothes they cannot abide. 
Musick above all things they love, & therefore 
Magistrates in Germany will hire Musicians to 
play to them, & some lusty sturdy companions 
to dance with them. This disease hath been 
very common in Germany, as appears by those 
relations of Sckenkius, & Paracelsus in his book 
of Madness, who brags how many several per- 
sons he hath cured of it. Felix Platerus de mentis 
ahenat. cap. 3 reports of a woman in Basi] whom 
he saw, that danced a whole month together. 
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The Arabians call it a kinde of Palsie. Bodine 
in his 5. Book de Repub. cap. 1. speakes of this 
infirmity ; Monavius in his last Epistle to Sco/- 
tizius, and in another to Dudithus, where you 
may read more of it. 

The last kinde of madness or melancholy, is 
that demoniacal (if I may so call it) obsession 
or possession of devils, which Platerus & others 
would have to be preternatural: Stupend things 
are said of them, their actions, gestures, contor- 
tions, fasting, prophesying, speaking languages 
they were never taught, &c. many Strange 
Stories are related of them, which because some 
will not allow, (for Deacon and Darrel have 
written large volumes of this subject pro & con.) 
I voluntarily omit. 

Fuschius institut. hb. 3. set. 1. cap. 11. Felix 
Plater, Laurentius adde to these another Fury 
that proceeds from Love, & another from Study, 
another divine or religious fury; but these more 
properly belong to Melancholy; of all which I 
will speak apart, intending to write a whole 
book of them. 


SECTION I MEMBER I SUBSECTION V 
MELANCHOLY IN DISPOSITION, 
IMPROPERLY SO CALLED, 
AQUIVOCATIONS 


MELANCHOLY, the subject of our present 
Discourse, is either in Disposition, or Habit. 
In Disposition, is that transitory Melancholy 
which goes and comes upon every smal occasion 
of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, 
passion, or perturbation of the minde, any 
"manner of care, discontent, or thought, which 
causeth anguish, dulness, heaviness and vexa- 
tion of spirit, any wayes opposite to pleasure, 
mirth, joy, delight, causing frowardness in us, 
or a dislike. In which equivocal & improper 
sense, we cal him melancholy, that is dull, sad, 
sowre, lumpish, ill disposed, solitary, any way 
moved, or displeased. And from these Melan- 
choly Dispositions, no man living is free, no 
Stoick, none so wise, none so happy, none so 
patient, so generous, so godly, so divine that 
can vindicate himself; so well composed, but 
more or less, some time or other he feeles the 
smart of it. Melancholy in this sense is the char- 
acter of Mortality. Man that is borne of a woman, 
is of short continuance, and full of trouble. Zeno, 
Cato, Socrates himself, whom lian, so highly 
commends for a moderate temper, that nothing 
could disturb him, but going out, and coming in, 
Still Socrates kept the same serenity of counten- 
ance, what misery soever befell him, (if we may 
believe Plato his Disciple) was much tormented 
with it. Q. Metellus; in whom Valerius gives 
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instance of all happiness, the most fortunate 
man then living, borne in that most flourishing 
city of Rome, of noble parentage, a proper man 
of person, well qualified, healthful, rich, honour- 
able, a Senatour, a Consul, happy in his wife, 
happy in his children, &c. yet this man was not 
void of Melancholy, he had his share of sorrow. 
Polycrates Samius, that flung his ring into the 
sea, because he would participate of discontent 
with others, and had it miraculously restored 
to him again shortly after, by a fish taken as 
he angled, was not free from Melancholy dis- 
positions. No man can cure himself; the very 
gods had bitter pangs, & frequent passions, as 
their own Poets put upon them. In general, as 
the heaven, so is our life, sometimes fair, sometimes 
overcast, tempestuous, and serene; as in a rose, 
flowers and prickles ; in the year it self, a temper- 
ate summer sometimes, a hard winter, a drowth, 
and then again pleasant showers: so is our life 
intermixt with joyes, hopes, feares, sorrowes, 
calumnies: Invicem cedunt dolor & voluptas, 
there is a succession of pleasure and paine. 
medio de fonte leporum, 

Surgit amari aliquid in ipsis floribus angat. 
Even in the midst of laughing there is sorrow, (as 
Solomon holds:) even in the midst of all our 
feasting and jollity, as Austin infers in his Com. 
on the 41. Psal. there is grief and discontent. 
Inter delitias semper aliquid sevi nos Strangulat, 
for a pinte of hony thou shalt here likely find a 
gallon of gaul, for a dram of pleasure a pound 
of pain, for an inch of mirth an ell of mone; 
as Ivie doth an Oke, these miseries encompass 
our life. And ’tis most absurd & ridiculous, 
for any mortal man to look for a perpetual tenor 
of happiness in his life. Nothing so prosperous 
& pleasant, but it hath some bitterness in it, 
some complaining, some grudging; ’tis all 
yAuvKvTreK por, a mixt passion, and likea Chequer 
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table black and white, men, families, cities, 
have their falls & wanes, now trines, sextiles, 
then quartiles and oppositions. We are not 
here as those Angels; celestial powers and 
Bodies, Sunne and Moone, to finish our course 
without all offence, with such constancy, to 
continue for so many ages: but subject to in- 
firmities, miseries, interrupt, tossed and tum- 
bled up and down, carried about with every 
small blast, often molested and disquieted 
upon each slender occasion, uncertain, brittle, 
and so is all that we trust unto. And he that 
knows not this, & 1s not armed to endure it, is not 
fit to live in this world (as one condoles our 
time) he knows not the condition of it, where with 
a rectprocalty, pleasure and paine are Still united, 
and succeed one another in a ring. Exit e mundo, 
get thee gone hence if thou canst not brook it; 
There is no way to avoid it, but to arme thy 
self with patience, with magnanimity, to oppose 
thy self unto it, to suffer affliction as a good 
souldier of Christ; as Paul adviseth constantly 
to bear it. But forasmuch as so few can embrace 
this good counsel of his, or use it aright, but 
rather as so many bruit beasts, give a way to 
their passion, voluntary subject & precipitate 
themselves into a Labyrinth of cares, woes, 
miseries, & suffer their souls to be overcome 
by them, cannot arme themselves with that 
patience as they ought to do, it falleth out often- 
times that these Dispositions become Habits, 
and many Affects contemned (as Seneca notes) 
make a disease. Even as one Distillation, not yet 
grown to custome, makes a cough, but continual 
and inveterate causeth a consumption of the lungs; 
so do these our melancholy provocations: and 
according as the humor it self is intended, or 
remitted in men, as their temperature of body, 
or Rational soul is better able to make resist- 
ance; so are they more or less affected. For that 
which is but a flea-biting to one, causeth in- 
sufferable torment to another; & which one 
by his singular moderation, and well composed 
carriage can happily overcome, a second is no 
whit able to sustaine; but upon every small 
occasion of misconceived abuse, injury, grief, 
disgrace, loss, cross, rumor, &c. (if solitary, or 
idle) yeelds so far to passion, that his complex- 
ion is altered, his digestion hindred, his sleepe 
gone, his spirits obscured, and his heart heavy, 
his Hypocondries misaffected; winde, crudity, 
on a sudden overtake him, and he himself over- 
come with Melancholy. As it is with a man 
imprisoned for debt, if once in the goale, every 
Creditor will bring his action against him, and 
there likely hold him: If any discontent seize 
upon a patient, in an instant all other perturba- 
tions (for—qua data porta ruunt) will set upon 


him, and then like a lame dog or broken winged 
goose he droops and pines away, and is brought 
at last to that ill habit or malady of melancholy 
it self. So that as the Philosophers make eight 
degrees of heat and cold: we may make 88. of 
Melancholy, as the parts affected are diversly 
seized with it, or have been plunged more or 
less into this infernal gulf, or waded deeper 
into it. But all these Melancholy fits, howsoever 
pleasing at first, or displeasing, violent & ty- 
rannizing over those whom they seize on for 
the time; yet these fits I say, or men affected, 
are but improperly so called, because they 
continue not, but come and go, as by some 
objects they are moved. This Melancholy of 
which we are to treat, is an habit, morbus sonticus, 
or Chronicus, a Chronick or continuate disease, 
a setled humor, as Aurelianus, and others call 
it, not errant, but fixed; and as it was long in- 
creasing, so now being (pleasant, or painful) 
grown to an habit, it will hardly be removed. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION I 
DIGRESSION OF ANATOMY 


BEFORE I proceed to define the Disease of 
Melancholy, what it is, or to discourse farther 
of it, I hold it not impertinent to make a brief 
Digression of the anatomy of the body and 
faculties of the soul, for the better understand- 
ing of that which is to follow; because many 
hard words will often occur, as Myrache, Hy- 
pocondries, Hemrods, &c. Imagination, Reason, 
Humors, Spirtts, Vital, Natural, Animal, Nerves, 
Veines, Arteries, Chylus, Pituita; which of the 
vulgar will not so easily be perceived, what they 
are, how sited, and to what end they serve. 
And besides, it may peradventure give occa- 
sion to some men, to examine more accurately, 
search farther into this most excellent subject, 
and thereupon with that Royal Prophet to praise 
God, (for a man is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and curiously wrought) that have time and 
leisure enough, & are sufficiently informed in 
all other worldly businesses, as to make a good 
bargain, buy and sell, to keep and make choice 
of a faire Hauke, Hound, Horse, &c. But for 
such matters as concerne the knowledge of 
themselves, they are wholly ignorant and care- 
less, they know not what this Body and Soul 
are, how combined, of what parts and faculties 
they consist, or how a man differs from a Dog. 
And what can be more ignominious and filthy 
(as Melanéthon well inveighes) then for a man not 
to know the structure and composition of his own 
body, especially since the knowledge of it tends so 
much to the preservation of his health, and infor- 
mation of his manners? To Stir them up there- 
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fore to this Study, to peruse those elaborate 
workes of Galen, Bauhinus, Plater, Vesalius, 
Falopius, Laurentius, Remelinus, &c. which have 
written copiously in Latine; or that which some 
of our industrious Countrimen have done in 
our mother tongue, not long since, as that trans- 
lation of Columbus, and Microcosmographia, in 
13. bookes, I have made this brief digression. 
Also because Wecker, Melanéthon, Fernelius, 
Fuschius, and those tedious Tracts de Anima 
(which have more compendiously handled 
& written of this matter) are not at all times 
ready to be had, to give them some small tast, 
or notice of the rest, let this Epitome suffice. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION II 
DIVISION OF THE BODY, HUMOURS, 
SPIRITS 


OF the parts of the Body, there be many divi- 
sions: The most approved is that of Laurentius, 
out of Hippocrates: which is, into parts con- 
tained, or containing. Contained, are either Hu- 
mors, or Spirits. 

A humor is a liquid or fluent part of the body, 
comprehended in it, for the preservation of it; 
and is either innate or borne with us, or adven- 
titious and acquisite. The radical or innate, is 
daily supplied by nourishment, which some call 
Cambium, and make those secundary humors 
of Ros and Gluten to maintaine it: or acquisite, 
to maintain these four first primary Humors, 
coming and proceeding from the first concoc- 
tion in the Liver, by which meanes Chylus is 
excluded. Some divide them into profitable, 
and excrementitious. But Crato out of Hippo- 
crates will have all four to be juyce, and not ex- 
crements, without which no living creature can 
be sustained: which four, though they be com- 
prehended in the mass of Blood, yet they have 
their several affections, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from one another, and from those 
adventitious, peccant, or diseased humors, as 
Melanéthon calls them. 

Bloud, is a hot, sweet, temperate, red humor, 
prepared in the Meseraicke veines, and made of 
the most temperate parts of the Chylus in the 
Liver, whose office is to nourish the whole body, 
to give it Strength and colour, being dispersed 
by the veines, through every part of it. And from 
it Spirits are first begotten in the heart, which 
afterwards by the Arteries are communicated 
to the other parts. 

Pituita, or Phlegme, is a cold and moist humor, 
begotten of the colder part of the Chylus, (or 
white juyce coming out of the meat digested in 
the stomack) in the Liver; his office is to nourish 
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dry. 

Choler, is hot and dry, bitter, begotten of the 
hotter parts of the Chylus, and gathered to the 
Gall: it helps the natural heat and senses, and 
serves to the expelling of excrements. 

Melancholy, cold and dry, thick, black, and 
sowre, begotten of the more feculent part of 
nourishment, and purged from the spleen, is a 
bridle to the other two hot humours, Bloud and 
Choler, preserving them in the Bloud, and nour- 
ishing the bones. These four humors have some 
analogy with the four Elements, and to the four 
ages in man. 

To these humors you may adde Serum, which 
is the matter of Urine, and those excrementi- 
tious humors of the third Conco¢tion, Sweat, 
and Teares. 

Spirit is a most subtile vapour, which is ex- 

ressed from the Bloud, & the instrument of 


and moisten the members of the body, which the soule, to perform all his actions; a common 
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tye or medium betwixt the body and the soul, as 
some will have it; or as Paracelsus, a fourth soul 
of it self. Melanéthon holds the fountain of these 
spirits to be the Heart, begotten there; and after- 
ward convayed to the Brain, they take another 
nature to them. Of these spirits there be three 
kinds, according to the three principall parts, 
Brain, Heart, Liver; Natural, Vital, Anmal. The 
Natural are begotten in the Liver, and thence 
dispersed through the Veins, to perform those 
natural actions. The Vital Spirits are made in 
the Heart of the Natural, which by the Arteries 
are transported to all the other parts: if these 
Spirits cease, then life ceaseth, as in a Syncope 
or Swouning. The Animal spirits formed of the 
Vital, brought up to the Brain, and diffused by 
the Nerves, to the subordinate Members, give 
sense and motion to them all. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION III 
SIMILAR PARTS 


CONTAINING parts, by reason of their more 
solid substance, are either Homogeneal, or Hete- 
rogeneal, Similar, or Dissimilar; so Aristotle 
divides them, lib. 1. cap. 1. de hist. Animal. Lau- 
rentius cap. 20. lib. 1. Similar, or Homogeneal, 
are such, as if they be divided, are still severed 
into parts of the same nature, as water into water. 
Of these some be Spermatical, some Fleshie, ot 
Carnal. Spermatical are such as are immedia- 
tely begotten of the Seed, which are Bones, 

Gristles, Ligaments, Membranes, Nerves, Arter- 
tes, Veines, Skins, Fibers or strings, Fat. 

The bones are dry and hard, begotten of the 
thickest of the seed, to strengthen and sustaine 
other parts; some say there be 304. some 307. 
or 313. in Mans body. They have no Nerves in 
them, and are therefore without sense. 

A Gristle, is a substance softer then bone, and 
harder then the rest, flexible, and serves to 
maintaine the parts of motion. 

Ligaments, are they that tye the bones together, 
and other parts to the bones, with their sub- 
serving tendons: Membranes office is to cover 
the rest. 

Nerves or sinews, are Membranes without, 
and full of marrow within, they proceed from 
the Brain, & carry the Animal spirits for sense 
& motion. Of these some be harder, some softer; 
the softer serve the senses, and there be 7. pair 
of them. The first be the Optick Nerves, by 
which we see; the second move the eyes; the 
third pair serve for the tongue to taste; the 
fourth pair for the taste in the Palat; the fift 
belong to the Ears; the sixt pair is most ample, 
and runs almost over all the Bowels; the seventh 
pair moves the Tongue. The harder sinews 
serve for the motion of the inner parts, pro- 
ceeding from the Marrow in the back, of whom 
there be thirty combinations; seven of the Neck, 
twelve of the Breast, &c. 

Arteries are long and hollow, with a double 
skin to convey the vital spirits; to discern which 
the better, they say that Vesalius the Anatomist 
was wont to cut up men alive. They arise in the 
left side of the heart, & are principally two, 
from which the rest are derived, Aorta, and 
Venosa; Aorta is the root of all the other, which 
serve the whole body; the other goes to the 
Lungs, to fetch ayr to refrigerate the Heart. 

Veins are hollow and round like pipes, arising 
from the Liver, carrying bloud and natural 
spirits, they feed all the parts. Of these there be 
two chief, Vena porta, and Vena cava, from 
which the rest are corrivated. That Vena porta 
is a Vein coming from the concave of the Liver, 
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and receiving those meseraical Veins, by whom 
he takes the Chylus from the Stomack and guts, 
and conveys it to the Liver. The other derives 
bloud from the Liver to nourish all the other 
dispersed Members. The branches of that Vena 
porta are the Meseraical and Hemorrhoides. The 
branches of the Cava are inward or outward. 
Inward, seminal or emulgent. Outward, in the 
head, arms, feet, &c. and have several names. 
Fibre are strings, white and solid, dispersed 
through the whole member, and right, oblique, 
transvers, all which have their several uses. Fat 
is a similar part, moyst, without bloud, com- 

osed of the most thick and un¢tious matter of 
the bloud. The skin covers the rest, and hath 
Cuticulam, or a little skin under it. Flesh is 
soft and ruddy, composed of the congealing of 
bloud, &c. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION IV 
DISSIMILAR PARTS 


DISSIMILAR parts, are those which we call 
Orgamical, or Instrumental, and they be Inward, 
or Outward. The chiefest outward parts are 
situate forward or backward. Forward, the crown 
and foretop of the head, skull, face, forehead, 
temples, chin, eyes, ears, nose, &c. neck, brest, 
chest, upper and lower part of the belly, hypo- 
condries, navel, groyn, flank, &c. Backward, 
the hinder part of the head, back, shoulders, 
sides, loyns, hipbones, os sacrum, buttocks; &c. 
Or joynts, arms, hands, feet, legs, thighs, knees, 
&c. Or common to both, which because they 
are obvious and well known, I have carelesly re- 
peated, eaque precipua & grandiora tantum: quod 
reliquum, ex libris de anima, qui volet, accipiat. 

Inward Organical parts which cannot be seen, 
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are divers in number, and have several names, 
functions, & divisions; but that of Laurentius 
is most notable, into Noble, or Ignoble parts. 
Of the Noble there be three principal parts, to 
which all the rest belong, and whom they serve, 
Brain, Heart, Liver, According to whose site, 
three Regions, or a threefold division is made 
of the whole body. As first of the Head, in which 
the animal Organs are contained, and brain it 
self, which by his nerves give sense and motion 
to the rest, and is (as it were) a privy Coun- 
sellor, and Chancellor to the Heart. The second 
Region is the Chest, or middle Belly, in which 
the Heart as King keeps his court, and by his 
Arteries communicates life to the whole body. 
The third Region is the lower Belly, in which 
the Liver resides as a Legat a latere, with the 
rest of those naturall Organs, serving for con- 
coction, nourishment, expelling of excrements. 
This lower Region is distinguished from the 
upper by the Midriffe, or Diaphragma, and is 
subdivided again by some into three concavities, 
or Regions, upper, middle, and lower. The 
upper of the Hypocondries, in whose right side 
is the Liver, the left the Spleen: From which 
is denominated Hypocondriacal Melancholy. The 
second of the Navel and Flanks, divided from 
the first by the Rim. The last of the water- 
course, which is again subdivided into three 
other parts. The Arabians made two parts of 
this Region, Epigastrium and Hypogastrium ; 
upper, or lower. Epigastrium they call Mirach, 
from whence comes Mirachialis Melancholia, 
sometimes mentioned of them. Of these several 
Regions I will treat in brief apart: and first of 
the third Region, in which the natural Organs 
are contained. 
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But you that are Readers in the mean time, 
Suppose you were now brought into some sacred 
Temple, or Majestical Palace (as Melan&hon 
saith) to behold not the matter only, but the sin- 
gular Art, Workmanship, and counsel of this our 
great Creator. And ’tis a pleasant and profitable 
speculation, if it be considered aright. ‘Vhe parts 
of this Region, which present themselves to 
your consideration and view, are such as serve 
to nutrition, or generation. Those of nutrition 
serve to the first or second concoétion: as the 
oesophagus or gullet, which brings meat and 
drink into the Stomack. The Ventricle or Stom- 
ack, which is seated in the midst of that part of 
the belly beneath the Midriffe, the kitchin (as 
it were) of the first conco¢tion, and which turns 
our meat into Chylus: It hath two mouthes, 
one above, another beneath. The upper is some- 
times taken for the stomack it self; the lower 
and nether door (as Wecker calls it) is named 
Pylorus. This stomack is sustained by a large 
Kell or Kaull, called Omentum; which some 
will have the same with Peritoneum, or Rim of 
the belly. From the Stomack to the very funda- 
ment, are produced the Guts, or Intestina, which 
serve a little to alter and distribute the Chylus, 
and convey away the excrements. They are 
divided into small and great, by reason of their 
site and substance, slender or thicker : the slender 
is Duodenum, or whole gut, which is next 
to the stomack, some twelve inches long, (saith 
Fuschius.) Iejunum or empty gut, continuate to 
the other, which hath many Meseraick veines 
annexed to it, which take part of the Chylus to 
the Liver from it. Zion the third, which con- 
sists of many crinckles, which serves with the 
rest to receive, keep, and distribute the Chylus 
from the stomack. The thick guts are three, the 
Blinde gut, Colon, and Right gut. The blinde is 
a thick & short gut, having one mouth, in which 
the Ilion and Colon meet: it receives the excre- 
ments, and conveyes them to the Colon. This 
Colon hath many windings, that the excrements 
pass not away too fast: the Right gut is Straight, 
and conveys the excrements to the fundament, 
whose lower part is bound up with certain 
Muscles, called Sphinéteres, that the excrements 
may be the better contained, until such time a 
man be willing to go to the stool. In the midst 
of these guts is situated the Mesentertum or 
Midriffe, composed of many veins, Arteries, & 
much fat, serving chiefly to sustain the guts. 
All these parts serve the first concoction. To 
the second, which is busied either in refining 
the good nourishment, or expelling the bad, is 
chiefly belonging to the liver, like in colour to 
congealed bloud, the shop of bloud, situate in 
the right Hypocondry, in figure like to an halfe 


Moone, Generosum membrum, Melanéthon stiles 
it, a generous part; it serves to turne the Chylus 
to bloud, for the nourishment of the Body. The 
excrements of it are either Cholerick or Watery, 
which the other subordinate parts convey. The 
Gail placed in the concave of the Liver, extracts 

Choler to it: the Spleen, Melancholy; which is 
situate on the left side, over against the Liver, 
a spungy matter, that drawes this black Choler 
to it by a secret vertue, and feeds upon it, con- 
veying the rest to the bottom of the stomack, 
to stir up appetite, or else to the guts as an ex- 
crement. That watery matter the two Kidnies 
expurgate, by those emulgent veines, and Vre- 
teres. The emulgent draw this superfluous 
moisture from the bloud; the two Vreteres con- 
vey it to the Bladder, which by reason of his 
site in the lower belly, is apt to receive it, hav- 
ing two parts, necke and bottom: the bottom 
holds the water, the necke is constringed with 
a muscle, which as a Porter, keeps the water 
from running out against our will. 

Members of generation are common to both 
sexes, or peculiar to one; which because they 
are impertinent to my purpose, I do voluntarily 
omit. 

Next in order is the middle Region, or chest, 
which comprehends the vital faculties & parts: 
which (as I have said) is separated from the 
lower belly, by the Diaphragma or Midriffe, 
which is a skin consisting of many nerves, 
membranes; and amongst other uses it hath, is 
the instrument of laughing. There is also a cer- 
tain thin membrane, full of sinews, which cover- 
eth the whole chest within, and is called Pleura, 
the seat of the disease called Pleurisie, when it 
is inflamed; some adde a third skin, which is 
termed Mediastinus, which divides the chest 
into two parts, right & left: of this region the 
principal part is the Heart, which is the seat and 
fountain of life, of heat, of spirits, of pulse and 
respiration; the Sun of our Body, the King and 
sole commander of it: the seat and Organ of all 
passions and affections. Primum vivens, ultimum 
moriens, it lives first, and dies last in all crea- 
tures: Of a pyramidical forme, and not much 
unlike to a Pine-apple; a part worthy of admira- 
tion, that can yeild such variety of affections, 
by whose motion it is dilated or contracted, to 
Stir & command the humors in the body: As in 
sorrow, melancholy; in anger, choler; in joy, 
to send the bloud outwardly; in sorrow, to call 
it in; moving the humors, as Horses do a Cha- 
riot. This heart, though it be one sole member, 
yet it may be divided into two creeks right & 
Left. The right is like the Moone increasing, 
bigger then the other part, & receives bloud 
from Vena cava, distributing some of it to the 
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Lungs to nourish them, the rest to the left side 
to ingender spirits. The left creeke hath the 
forme of a Cone, & is the seat of life, which as a 
torch doth oyl, draws bloud unto it, begetting 
of it spirits & fire; and as fire in a torch, so are 
spirits in the bloud, & by that great Artery 
called Aorta, it sends vital spirits over the body, 
& takes aire from the Lungs, by that Artery 
which is called Venosa; So that both Creeks 
have their Vessels; the Right two Veines, the 
left two Arteries, besides those two common 
anfractuous ears, which serve them both; the one 
to hold bloud, the other aire, for several uses. 
The Lungs is a thin spungy part, like an Oxe 
hoof, (saith Fernelius) the Town-Clark, or Cryer 
(one termes it) the instrument of voice, as an 
Orator to a King; annexed to the heart, to ex- 
press their thoughts by voice. That it is the in- 
Strument of voice, is manifest, in that no crea- 
ture can speak, or utter any voice, which wanteth 
these lights. It is besides the instrument of 
respiration, or breathing; & its office is to cool 
the heart, by sending ayre unto it, by the Venosal 
Artery, which veine comes to the lungs by that 
aspera arteria, which consists of many gristles, 
membranes, nerves, taking in ayre at the nose 
and mouth, and by it likewise, exhales the fumes 
of the Heart. 


In the upper Region, serving the animal facul- 
ties, the chief Organ is the Brain, which is a 
soft, marrowish, & white substance, ingendred 
of the purest part of seed and spirits, included 
by many skins, and seated within the skull or 
brain pan, and it is the most noble Organ under 
heaven, the dwelling house and seat of the Soul, 
the habitation of wisdom, memory, judgement, 
reason, & in which man is most like unto God : 
and therefore nature hath covered it with a skull 
of hard bone, and two skins or membranes, 
whereof the one is called dura mater, or meninx, 
the other pia mater. The dura mater is next to 
the skul, above the other, which includes & 
protects the brain. When this is taken away, 
the pia mater is to be seen, a thin membrane, 
the next and immediate cover of the brain, and 
not covering only, but entring into it. The 
Brain it self is divided into two parts, the fore 
and hinder part; the fore part is much bigger 
then the other, which is called the Hitle brain 
in respect of it. This fore part hath many con- 
cavities distinguished by certain ventricles, 
which are the receptacles of the spirits, brought 
hither by the arteries from the heart, and are 
there refined to a more heavenly nature, to per- 
forme the actions of the soul. Of these ventricles 
there be three, Right, Left, & Middle. The Right 
& Left answer to their site, and beget animal 
spirits; if they be any way hurt, sense and mo- 
tion ceaseth. These ventricles moreover, are 
held to be the seat of the common sense. The 
Middle ventricle, is a common concourse, & 
cavity of them both; and hath two passages; 
the one to receive Pituita, & the other extends 
it self to the fourth creek: in this they place 
Imagination and Cogitation, and so the three 
ventricles of the fore part of the Braim are used. 
The fourth Creek behind the head, is common 
to the Cerebel or little brain, and marrow of the 
back-bone, the last, and most solid of all the 
rest, which receives the animal spirits from the 
other ventricles, & conveys them to the marrow 
in the back, and is the place where they say the 
memory is seated. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION V 
OF THE SOUL & HER FACULTIES 


ACCORDING to Aristotle, the Soul is defined 
to be évredéyeva, perfectio & actus primus cor- 
poris Organict, vitam habentis in potentia: the 
perfection or first act of an Organical body, 
having power of life, which most Philosophers 
approve. But many doubts arise about the 
Essence, Subject, Seat, DiStinétion, and subordi- 
nate faculties of it. For the Essence and particu- 
lar knowledge, of all other things it is most hard 
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(be it of Man or Beast) to discerne, as Aristotle 
himself, Tully, Picus Mirandula, Tolet, and 
other Neoterick Philosophers confess. We can 
understand all things by her, but what she is we 
cannot apprehend. Some therefore make one 
Soul, divided into three principal faculties; 
others, three distinct Soules. Which question 
of late hath been much controverted by Picol- 
omineus, and Zabarel. Paracelsus will have four 
Soules, adding to the three granted faculties, 
a Spiritual Soul: which opinion of his, Camp- 
anella in his book de Sensu rerum, much labours 
to demonstrate and prove, because Carkasses 
bleed at the sight of the murderer ; with many 
such arguments: And some again, one soul of 
all Creatures whatsoever, differing only in 
Organs; & that beasts have reason as well as 
men, though for some defect of Organs, not in 
such measure. Others make a doubt, whether 
it be all in all, and all in every part; which is 
amply discussed in Zabarel amongst the rest. 
The common division of the Soul, is into three 
principall faculties, Vegetal, Sensitive, and 
Rational, which make three distinét kinde of 
living Creatures : Vegetal Plants, Sensible Beasts, 
Rational Men. How these three principal facul- 
ties are distinguished and connected, Humano 
ingenio inaccessum videtur, is beyond humane 
capacity, as Taurellus, Philip, Flavius & others 
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suppose. The inferiour may be alone, but the 
superiour cannot subsist without the other: so 
Sensible includes Vegetal, Rational both; which 
are contained in it (saith Aristotle) ut trigonus in 
tetragono, as a Triangle in a Quadrangle. 

Vegetal, the first of the three distinct faculties, 
is defined to be a substantial aét of an organical 
body, by which it is nourished, augmented, and 
begets another like unto it self. In which defini- 
tion, three several operations are specified, 
Altrix, Auétrix, Procreatrix; the first is Nutri- 
tion, whose object is nourishment, meat, drink, 
and the like; his Organ the Liver in sensible 
creatures; in Plants, the root or sap. His office 
is to turne the nutriment into the substance of 
the body nourished, which he performes by 
natural heat. This nutritive operation hath four 
other subordinate functions, or powers belong- 
ing to it, Attradion, Retention, Digestion, Ex- 
pulsion. Attraction is a ministring facultie, which 
as a Loadstone doth Iron, drawes meat into the 
Stomack, or as a lamp doth oyle; and this at- 
tractive power is very necessary in Plants, 
which suck up moisture by the root, as an- 
other mouth, into the sap, as alike stomack. 
Retention keeps it, being attracted unto the 
Stomack, untill such time it be concoéted; for 
if it should pass away straight, the body could 
not be nourished. Digestion is performed by 
natural heat; for as the flame of a torch con- 
sumes oyle, wax, tallow; so doth it alter and 
digest the nutritive matter. Indigestion is oppo- 
site unto it, for want of natural heat. Of this 
Digestion there be three differences, Maturation, 
Elixation, Assation. Maturation, is especially 
observed in the fruits of trees: which are then 
said to be ripe, when the seeds are fit to be 
sowne again. Cruditie is opposed to it, which 
Gluttons, Epicures, and idle persons are most 
subject unto, that use no exercise to stir up 
natural heat, or else choke it, as too much wood 
puts out a fire. Elzxation is the seething of meat 
in the stomack, by the said natural heat, as 
meat is boyled in a pot; to which corruption 
or putrefaction is opposite. Assation is a con- 
coction of the inward moisture by heat; his 
opposite is Semiustulation. Besides these three 
several operations of Digestion, there is a four- 
fold order of conco¢tion: Mastication, or chew- 
ing in the mouth; Chilification of this so chewed 
meat in the stomack; the third is in the Liver, 
to turne this Chylus into bloud, called Sangui- 
fication; the last is Assimulation, which is in 
every part. Expulsion is a power of Nutrition, 
by which it expels all superfluous excrements, 
and reliques of meat and drink, by the guts, 
bladder, pores; as by purging, vomiting, spit- 
ting, sweating, urine, haires, nailes, &c. 
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As this Nutritive facultie serves to nourish the 
body, so doth the Augmenting facultie (the second 
operation or power of the Vegetal facultie) to 
the increasing of it in quantity, according to all 
Dimensions, long, broad, thick, and to make it 
grow till it come to his due proportion and 
perfect shape: which hath his period of aug- 
mentation, as of consumption: and that most 
certaine, as the Poet observes: 

Stat sua cuique dies, breve & irreparabile tempus 

Omnibus est vite, 
A terme of life is set to every man, 
Which is but short, and pass it no one can. 

The last of these Vegetal faculties is Genera- 
tion, which begets another by meanes of seed, 
like unto it self, to the perpetual preservation 
of the Species. To this faculty they ascribe three 
subordinate operations: The first to turne 
nourishment into seed, &c. 

Necessary concomitants or affections of this 
Vegetal facultie, are life, & his privation, death. 
To the preservation of life the natural heat is 
most requisite, though siccity and humidity, 
and those first qualities, be not excluded. This 
heat is likewise in Plants, as appeares by their 
increasing, fructifying, &c. though not so easily 
perceived. In all bodies it must have radicall 
moisture to preserve it, that it be not consumed; 
to which preservation our clime, country, 
temperature, and the good or bad use of those 
six non-natural things availe much. For as 
this natural heat and moisture decayes, so doth 
our life it selfe: and if not prevented before 
by some violent accident, or interrupted 
through our own default, is in the end dryed 

-up by old age, and extinguished by death for 
want of matter, as a Lampe for defect of oyl to 
maintain it. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION VI 


OF THE SENSIBLE SOUL 


NEXT in order is the Sensible Faculty, which 
is as far beyond the other in dignity, as a Beast 
is preferred to a Plant, having those Vegetal 
powers included in it. ’Tis defined an A@ of an 
organical body by which tt lives, hath sense, appe- 
tite, judgment, breath and motion. His object in 
general is a sensible or passible quality, because 
the sense is affected with it. The general Organ 
is the Brain, from which principally the sensible 
operations are derived. This Sensible Soul is 
divided into two parts, Apprehending or Moving. 
By the Apprehensive power we perceive the 
Species of sensible things present, or absent, 
and retaine them as waxe doth the print of a 
seale. By the Moving, the Body is outwardly 
carried from one place to another: or inwardly 
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moved by spirits & pulse. The Apprehensive 
faculty is subdivided into two parts, Inward, 
or Outward. Outward, as the five senses, of 
Touching, Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Tasting ; 
to which you may adde Scaligers sixt sense of 
Titillation, if you please; or that of Speech, 
wich is the sixt external sense, according to 
Lullius. Inward are three; Common sense, Phan- 
taste, Memory. Those five outward senses have 
their object in outward things only, & such as 
are present, as the eye sees no colour except it 
be at hand, the ear sound. Three of these senses 
are of commodity, Hearing, Sight, and Smell: 
two of necessity, Touch, and Taste, without 
which we cannot live. Besides the Sensitive 
power is Adtive or Passive. Active in sight, the 
eye sees the colour; Passive when it is hurt by 
his object, as the eye by the sunne beames: 
According to that Axiom, Visibile forte destruit 
sensum. Or if the object be not pleasing, as a bad 
sound to the ear, a stinking smell to the nose, 
&c. Of these five senses, Sight is held to be most 
precious, and the best, and that by reason of 
his object, it sees the whole body at once; by 
it we learn, & discerne all things, a sense most 
excellent for use, to the Sight three things are 
required; the Object, the Organ, and the Me- 
dium, The Object in general is Visible, or that 
which is to be seen, as colours, and all shining 
bodies. The Medium is the illumination of the 
ayre, which comes from light, commonly called 
Diaphanum; for in dark we cannot see. The 
Organ is the eye, & chiefly the apple of it; which 
by those Optick Nerves, conccuring both in one, 
conveys the sight to the common sense. Betwixt 
the Organ and Object a true distance is re- 
quired, that it be not too near, or too far off. 
Many excellent questions appertain to this sense, 
discussed by Philosophers: as whether this 
sight be caused intra mittendo, vel extra mittendo, 
&c. by receiving in the visible species, or send- 
ing of them out; which Plato, Plutarch, Macro- 
bius, Lactantius, and others dispute. And be- 
sides it is the subject of the Perspectives, of 
which Alhazen the Arabian, Vitellio, Roger 
Bacon, Baptista Porta, Guidus Vbaldus, Aquilo- 
nius, &c. have written whole volumes. 

Hearing, a most excellent outward sense, by 
which we learne and get knowledge. His object is 
sound, or that which is heard; the Medium, 
ayre; Organ the ear. To the sound, which is a 
collision of the ayre, three things are required ; 
a body to strike, as the hand of a musician; the 
body strucken, which must be solid and able 
to resist; as a bell, lute-string; not wooll, or 
spunge; the Medium, the ayre; which is Inward, 
or Outward; the outward being struck or collided 
by a solid body, still strikes the next ayre, untill 
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it come to that inward natural ayre, which as an 
exquisite organ is contained in a little skin 
formed like a drum head, and struck upon b 
certaine smal instruments like drum Sticks, 
conveyes the sound by a pair of Nerves, appro- 
priated to that use, to the common sense, as to a 
judge of sounds. There is great variety and much 
delight in them; for the knowledge of which, 
consult with Boethius, and other Musicians. 
Smelling, is an outward sense which apprehends 
by the Nostrils drawing in aire; And of all the 
rest it is the weakest sense in men. The Organ in 
the nose, or two small hollow pieces of flesh a 
little above it: The Medium the ayre to men as 
water to fish: The Objet, Smell, arising from 
a mixt body resolved, which whether it be a 
quality, fume, vapour, or exhalation, I will not 
now dispute, or of their differences, and how 
they are caused. This sense is an Organ of 
health, as Sight and Hearing, saith Agellius, are 
of discipline ; and that by avoiding bad smels, 
as by choosing good, which do as much alter 
and affect the body many times, as Diet it self. 
Taste, a necessary sense, which perceives all 
savours by the Tongue and Palat, and that by 
meanes of a thin spittle, or watery juice. His Organ 
is the Tongue with his tasting nerves; the Me- 


dium, a watery juice; the Object Taste, or savor, 
which is a quality in the juice, arising from the 
mixture of things tasted. Some make eight 
species or kindes of savour, bitter, sweet, sharp, 
salt, &c. all which sick men (as in an ague) cannot 
discerne, by reason of their organs misaffected. 

Touch, the last of the senses, and most ignoble, 
yet of as great necessity as the other, and of as 
much pleasure. This sense is exquisite in men, 
and by his Nerves dispersed all over the body, 
perceives any tactile quality. His Organ, the 
Nerves; his Objeé those first qualities, hot, dry, 
moist, cold; and those that follow them, hard, 
soft, thick, thin, &c. Many delightsome ques- 
tions are moved by Philosophers about these 
five senses; their Organs, Objects, Mediums, 
which for brevity I omit. 


SECTION I MEMBERII SUBSECTION VII 
OF THE INWARD SENSES 


INNER Senses are three in number, so called, 

because they be within the brain-pan, as Com- 
mon Sense, Phantasie, Memory. Their objects 
are not only things present, but they perceive 
the sensible species of things to Come, Past, 
Absent, such as were before in the sense. This 
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Common sense is the Judge or Moderator of the 
rest, by whom we discerne all differences of 
objects; for by mine eye I do not know that I 
see, or by mine eare that I hear, but by my 
Common sense, who judgeth of Sounds and 
Colours: they are but the Organs to bring the 
Species to be censured; so that all their objects 
are his, and all their offices are his: The fore- 
part of the Brain is his Organ or seat. 
Phantasie, or Imagination, which some call 
EStimative, or Cogitative, (confirmed, saith 
Fernelius, by frequent meditation) is an inner 
sense which doth more fully examine the species 
perceived by Common sense, of things present 
or absent, and keeps them longer, recalling 
them to minde again; or making new of his own. 
In time of sleep this faculty is free, and many 
times conceives strange, stupend, absurd shapes, 
as in sick men we commonly observe. His 
Organ is the middle cell of the Brain; his Ob- 
jeéis all the Species communicated to him by 
the Common sense, by comparison of which he 
faines infinite other unto himself. In Melan- 
choly men this faculty is most powerful and 
Strong, and often hurts, producing many mon- 
Strous and prodigious things, especially if it be 
Stirred up by some terrible obje¢t, presented to 
it from Common sense, or Memory. In Poets and 
Painters Imagination forcibly workes, as ap- 
pears by their several Fictions, Anticks, Images : 
as Ovids house of sleep, Psyches palace in Apu- 
leius, &c. In men it is subject and governed by 
Reason, or at least should be; but.in brutes it 
hath no superiour, and is ratio brutorum, all the 
reason they have. Memory layes up all the 
species which the senses have brought in, and 
records them as a good Register, that they may 
be forth-coming when they are called for by 
Phantasie and Reason. His object is the same 
with Phantasie, his seat and Organ the back 
part of the brain. 

The affections of these senses, are Sleepe and 
Waking, common to all sensible creatures. 
Sleep is a res or binding of the outward Senses, 
and of the common sense, for the preservation of 
Body and Soul, (as Scaliger defines it) For when 
the common sense resteth, the outward senses 
rest also. The Phantasie alone is free, and his 
commander, Reason: as appeares by those ima- 
ginarie Dreames, which are of divers kinds, 
Natural, Divine, Demoniacall &c. which vary 
according to humors, diet, actions, objects, &c. 
of which, Artemidorus, Cardanus, and Sambucus, 
with their several Interpretators, have written 
great volumes. This ligation of senses, pro- 
ceeds from an inhibition of spirits, the way 
being stopped by which they should come; this 
Stopping is caused of vapours arising out of the 
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Stomack, filling the Nerves, by which the spirits 
should be conveyed. When these vapours are 
spent, the passage is open, and the spirits per- 
forme their accustomed duties; so that Waking 
is the action and motion of the Senses, which the 
Spirits dispersed over all parts, cause. 


SECTION I 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION VIII 
OF THE MOVING FACULTY 


THIS Moving Faculty, is the other power of 
the Sensitive Soul, which causeth all those Jn- 
ward and Outward animal motions in the body. 
It is divided into two faculties, the power of 
Appetite, and of moving from place to place. 
This of appetite is threefold, so some will have 
it; Natural, as it signifies any such inclination, 
as of a stone to fall downward, and such a¢tions 
as Retention, Expulsion, which depend not of 
sense, but are Vegetal, as the Appetite of meat 
and drink; hunger and thirst. Sensitive is com- 
mon to men and brutes. Voluntary, the third, 
or intellective, which commands the other two 
in men, and is a curb unto them, or at least 
should be; but for the most part is captivated 
and over-ruled by them: and men are led like 
beasts by sense, giving reines to their concu- 
piscence and several lusts. For by this Appetite 
the soul is led or inclined to follow that good 
which the Senses shall approve, or avoid that 
which they hold evil: his object being good or 
evil, the one he imbraceth, the other he re- 
jecteth: according to that Aphorisme, Omnia 
appetunt bonum, all things seek their own good, 
or at least seeming good. This power is in- 
separable from sense; for where sense is, there 
is likewise pleasure and pain. His Organ is the 
same with the Common sense, and is divided 
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into two powers, or inclinations, Concupiscible 
or Irascible: or (as one translates it) Coveting, 
Anger invading, or Impugning. Concupiscible 
covers always pleasant and delightsome things, 
and abhorres that which is distastful, harsh 
and unpleasant. Irascible, quasi aversans per 
iram & odium, as avoiding it with anger and 
indignation. All affections and perturbations 
arise out of these two fountaines, which although 
the Stoickes make light of, we hold natural, and 
not to be resisted. The good affections are 
caused by some object of the same nature; And 
if present, they procure joy, which dilates the 
heart, & preserves the body: if absent, they 
cause Hope, Love, Desire, and Concupiscence. 
The Bad are Simple or mixt: Simple for some 
bad object present, as sorrow, which contracts 
the Heart, macerates the Soule, subverts the 
good estate of the Body, hindering all the opera- 
tions of it, causing Melancholy, and many times 
death it self: or future, as Fear. Out of these 
two arise those mixt affections and passions of 
Anger, which is a desire of revenge; Hatred, 
which is inveterate anger; Zeal, which is 
offended with him who hurts that he loves; and 
émixatpexaxia, acompound affection of Joy and 
Hate, when we rejoyce at other mens mischief, 
and are grieved at their prosperity ; Pride, Self- 
love, Emulation, Envie, Shame, &c. of which 
elsewhere. 

Moving from place to place, is a faculty neces- 
sarily following the other. For in vaine were it 
otherwise to desire and to abhor, if we had not 
likewise power to prosecute or eschue, by mov- 
ing the body from place to place: By this faculty 
therefore we locally move the body, or any part 
of it, and go from one place to another. To the 
better performance of which, three things are 
requisite : That which moves; by what it moves; 
that which is moved. That which moves, is 


either the Efficient cause, or End. The end is 
the object, which is desired or eschued; as in a 
dog to catch a hare, &c. The efficient cause in 
man is Reason, or his subordinate Phantasie, 
which apprehends good or bad objects: in 
brutes Imagination alone, which moves the 
Appetite, the Appetite this faculty, which by an 
admirable league of Nature, and by mediation 
of the spirit commands the Organ by which it 
moves: and that consists of Nerves, Muscles, 
Cords, dispersed through the whole body, con- 
tracted and relaxed as the spirits will, which 
move the Muscles, or Nerves in the midst of 
them, and draw the cord, and so per consequens 
the joynt, to the place intended. That which is 
moved, is the body or some member apt to 
move. The motion of the body is divers, as 
going, running, leaping, dancing, sitting, & 
such like, referred to the predicament of Situs. 
Wormes creep, Birds flie, Fishes swim; and so 
of parts, the chief of which is Respiration or 
breathing, and is thus performed. The outward 
aire is drawn in by the vocall Artery, and sent 
by mediation of the Midriffe to the Lungs which 
dilating themselves as a pair of bellowes, recipro- 
cally fetch it in, and send it out to the heart to 
coole it: and from thence now being hot, convey 
it again, still taking in fresh. Such a like motion 
is that of the Pulse, of which, because many 
have written whole bookes, I will say nothing. 


SECTION I MEMBER IT SUBSECTION IX 
OF THE RATIONAL SOUL 


IN the precedent Subsections I have anato- 
mized those inferior faculties of the soul; the 
Rational remaineth, a pleasant, but a doubtful 
subject (as one termes it) and with the like brev- 
ity to be discussed. Many erronious opinions 
are about the essence and original of it; whether 
it be fire, as Zeno held; harmony, as Aristoxenus; 
number as Xenocrates; whether it be organical, 
or inorganical; seated in the brain, heart or 
bloud; mortal or immortal; how it comes into 
the body. Some holde that it is ex traduce, as 
Phil. 1. de Anima, Tertullian, La@tantius de 
opific. Dei cap. 19. Hugo lib. de Spiritu & Anima, 
Vincentius Bellavic spec. natural. hb. 23. cap. 2. 
& 11. Hippocrates, Avicenna, and many late 
writers; that one man begets another, body and 
soul: or as a candle from a candle, to be pro- 
duced from the seed: otherwise, say they, a 
man begets but half a man, and is worse then 
a beast that begets both matter and forme; and 
besides the three faculties of the soule must be 
together infused, which is most absurd as they 
hold, because in beasts they are begot, the two 
inferior I meane, and may not be well separ- 
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ated in men. Galen suposeth the soul crasin esse, 
to be the Temperature it self; Trismegistus, 
Museus, Orpheus, Homer, Pindarus, Pherecides 
Syrus, Epictetus, with the Chaldees and Egyp- 
tians, affirmed the soul to be immortal, as did 
those Britan Druides of old. The Pythagorians, 
defend Metempsychosis, and Palingenesia, that 
soules go from one body to another, epota 
prius Lethes unda, as men into Wolves, Beares, 
Dogs, Hogs, as they were inclined in their lives, 
or participated in conditions. 
ingue ferinas 

Possumus ire domus, pecudumque in corpora condi. 
Lucians Cock was first Euphorbus a Captaine: 

Tile ego (nam memint) Trojani tempore belli, 

Panthoides Euphorbus eram, 
a horse, a man, a spunge. Julian the Apostate 
thought Alexanders soul was descended into 
his body: Plato in Timeo, and in his Phedon 
(for ought I can perceive) differs not much 
from this opinion, that it was from God at first, 
and knew all, but being inclosed in the body, 
it forgets, and learnes anew, which he calls 
reminiscentia, or recalling, and that it was put 
into the body for a punishment, and thence it 
goes into a beasts, or mans, as appeares by his 
pleasant fiction de sortitione animarum, lib. 10. 
de rep. and after 10000. yeares is to returne 
into the former body again, 

post varios annos, per mille figuras, 

Rursus ad humane fertur primordia vite. 

Others deny the immortality of it, which Pom- 


ponatus of Padua decided out of Aristotle not 
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long since, Plinius Avunculus cap. 7. lib. 2. & 
lib. 7. cap. 55. Seneca lib. 7. epist. ad Lucilium 
epist. 55. Dicearchus in Tull. Tusc. Epicurus, 
Aratus, Hippocrates, Galen, Lucretius lib. t. 

(Preterea gigni pariter cum corpore, & una 

Cresere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem) 
Averroes, and I know not how many Neotericks. 
This question of the tmmortality of the Soul, ts 
diversly and wonderfully impugned and disputed, 
especially amongst the Italians of late, saith Iab. 
Colerus lib. de immort. anime, cap. 1. The Popes 
themselves have doubted of it, Leo Decimus 
that Epicurean Pope, as some record of him, 
caused this question to be discussed pro and 
con before him, and concluded at last, as a pro- 
phane and atheisticall Moderator, with that 
verse of Cornelius Gallus, 

Et redit in nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil. 

It began of nothing, and in nothing it ends. 
Zeno and his Stoicks as Austin quotes him, 
supposed the Soul so long to continue, till the 
Body was fully putrified, and resolved into 
materia prima: but after that, infumos evanescere, 
to be extinguished and vanish; and in the meane 
time, whilst the body was consuming, it wan- 
dred all abroad, & e longinquo multa annunciare, 
and (as that Clazomenian Hermotimus averred) 
saw pretty visions, and suffered I know not what. 

Errant exangues sine corpore & osstbus umbre. 
Others grant the immortality thereof, but they 
make many fabulous fictions in the mean time 
of it, after the departure from the body: like 
Plato’s Elisian fields, and that Turkie Paradise. 
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The soules of good men they deified; the bad 
(saith Austin) became devils, as they supposed ; 
with many such absurd tenents, which he hath 
confuted. Hierome, Austin, and other Fathers 
of the church, hold that the Soul is immortal, 
created of nothing, and so infused into the 
childe or Embrio in his mothers wombe, six 
moneths after the conception; not as those of 
brutes, which are ex traduce, and dying with 
them vanish into nothing. To whose divine 
treatises, and to the Scriptures themselves, I 
rejourne all such Atheistical spirits, as Tully 
did Atticus, doubting of this point, to Plato’s 
Phedon. Or if they desire Philosophical proofs 
and demonstrations, I refer them to Niphus, 
Nic. Faventinus tracts of this, subject. To Fran. 
and John Picus in digress: sup. 3. de Anima, 
Tholosanus, Eugubinus, To. Soto, Canas, Thomas, 
Peresius, Dandinus, Colerus, to that elaborate 
tract in Zanchius, to Tolets 60 reasons, and 
Lessius 22. arguments, to prove the immortality 
of the soul. Campanella lib. de sensu rerum, is 
large in the same discourse, Albertinus the 
Schoolman, Iacob. Nattantus, Tom. 2. op. hand- 
leth it in four questions, Antony Brunus, Aonius 
Palearius, Marinus Marcennus, with many 
others. This Reasonable Soul, which Austin 
calls a spiritual substance moving it self, is 
defined by Philosophers to be the first substantial 
ait of a Natural, Humane, Organical Body, by 
which a man lives, perceives, and understands, 


freely doing all things, and with election, Out of - e 


which definition we may gather, that this Ratzon- 
al Soul includes the powers, and performes the 
duties of the two other, which are contained in 
it, and all three faculties make one Soul, which 
is inorganical of it self, although it be in all 
parts, and incorporeal, using their Organs, and 
working by them. It is divided into two chief 
parts, differing in office only, not in essence. 
The understanding, which is the Rational power 
apprehending; the will, which is the Rational 
power moving: to which two, all the other Ra- 
tional powers are subject and reduced. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION X 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING 


UNDERSTANDING is a power of the Soul, 
by which we perceive, know, remember, and judge 
as well singulars, as universals, having certain 
innate notices or beginnings of arts, a reflecting 
atiton, by which it judgeth of his own doings, and 
examines them. Out of this definition (besides 
his chief office, which is to apprehend, judge 
all that he performes, without the help of any 
Instruments or Organs) three differences appear 
betwixt a man and a beast. As first, the sense 


only comprehends Singularities, the Under- , 
Standing Vniversalities. Secondly the sense 
hath no innate notions. Thirdly, brutes cannot 
reflect upon themselves. Bees indeed make neat 
and curious works, and many other creatures 
besides; but when they have done, they cannot 
judge of them. His object is God, Ens, all nature, 
and whatsoever is to be understood : which suc- 
cessively it apprehends. The object first moving 
the Vnderstanding, is some sensible thing ; after 
by discoursing, the minde findes out the cor- 
poreal substance, and from thence the spiritual. 
His actions (some say) are Apprehension, Com- 
position, Division, Discoursing, Reasoning, Me- 
mory, which some include in Invention, and 


Iudgment. ‘The common divisions are of thes 
understanding, Agent, and Patient; Speculative, 
and Praétick; In Habit, or in AG; Simple, or 
Compound. The Agent is that which is called the 
Wit of man, acumen or subtilty, sharpness of 
invention, when he doth invent of himself 
without a teacher, or learns anew, which ab- 
Stracts those intelligible Species from the Phan- 
tasie, and transferres them to the passive under- 
Standing, because there is nothing in the under- 
Standing, which was not first in the sense. ‘That 
which the imagination hath taken from the sense, 
this Agent judgeth of, whether it be true or | 
false; and being so judged he commits it to the 
Passible to be kept. The Agent is a Doctor or 
Teacher, the Passive a scholar; and his office 
is to keep and farther judge of such things as 
are committed to his charge: as a bare and rased 
table at first, capable of all formes and notions. 
Now these Notions are two-fold, Adions or 
Habits: Actions, by which we take Notions of, 
and perceive things; Habits, which are durable 
lights and notions, which we may use when we 
will. Some reckon up eight kinds of them, Sense, 
Experience, Intelligence, Faith, Suspicion, Error, 
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Opinion, Science; to which are added Art, Pru- 
dency, Wisedom: as also Synteresis, Dittamen 
rationis, Conscience; so that in all there be 14. 
species of the understanding, of which some are 
innate, as the three last mentioned; the other 
are gotten by do¢trine, learning, and use. Plato 
will have all to be innate: Aristotle reckons up 
but five intellectual habits: two praétick, as 
Prudency, whose end is to practise; to fabricate; 
Wisedom to comprehend the use and experi- 
ments of all notions and habits whatsoever. 
Which division of Aristotle (if it be considered 
aright) is all one with the precedent; for three 
being innate, and five acquisite, the rest are 
improper, imperfect, and in a more Strict ex- 
amination excluded. Of all these I should more 
amply dilate, but my subject will not permit. 
Three of them I will onely point at, as more 
necessary to my following discourse. 
Synteresis, or the purer part of the conscience 
is an innate habit, and doth signifie a conserva- 
tion of the knowledge of the law of God and Nature, 
to know good or evil: And (as our Divines hold) 
it is rather in the understanding, then in the will. 
This makes the major proposition in a practicke 
Syllogisme. The Dittamen rationis is that which 
doth admonish us to doe good or evil, and is 
the minor in the Syllogisme. The Conscience is 
that which approves good or evill, justifying or 
condemning our actions, and is the conclusion 
of the Sy/logisme: as in that familiar example of 
Regulus the Roman, taken prisoner by the Car- 
thagimians, and suffered to goe to Rome, on that 
condition he should returne againe, or pay so 
much for his ransome. The Synteresis proposeth 
the question; his word, oath, promise, is to be 
religiously kept, although to his enemy, and 
that by the law of nature. Doe not that to another, 
which thou wouldest not have done to thy self. 
Diétamen applies it to him, and dictates this or 
the like: Regulus, thou wouldst not another man 
should falsifie his oath, or break promise with 
thee: Conscience concludes, therefore Regulus, 
thou dost well to performe thy promise, and 
oughtest to keepe thine oath. More of this in 
Religious Melancholy. 


SECTION I MEMBER II SUBSECTION XI 
OF THE WILL 


WILL, is the other power of the rationall soule, 
which covets or avoids such things as have been 
before judged, and apprehended by the understand- 
ing. If good, it approves; if evill, it abhorres 
it: so that his object is either good or evill. 
Aristotle cals this our rationall Appetite; for as 
in the Sensitive we are moved to good or bad 
by our Appetite, ruled & directed by Sense; so 


in this we are carried by Reason. Besides, the 
Sensitive Appetite hath a particular object, good 
or bad: this an universall, immateriall; That 
respects onely things delectable and pleasant, 
this honest. Againe, they differ in liberty. The 
Sensuall appetite seeing an object, if it be a con- 
venient good, cannot but desire it; if evill, avoid 
it: but this is free in his essence, much now de- 
praved, obscured, and falne from his fir per- 
feétion; yet in some of his operations Siill free, as 
to goe, walke, move at his pleasure, and to 
choose whether it will do, or not do, steale, or 
not steale. Otherwise in vaine were Laws, De- 
liberations, Exhortations, Councels, Precepts, 
Rewards, Promises, Threats and Punishments: 
and God should be the author of sin. But in 
spiritual things we will no good, prone to evil 
(except we be regenerate, and led by the Spirit) 
we are egged on by our natural concupiscence, 
and there is dra£ia, a confusion in our powers, 
our whole will 1s averse from God and his law, 
not in natural things only, as to eat and drink, 
lust, to which we are led headlong by our tem- 
perature and inordinate appetite, 
Nec nos obniti contra, nec tendere tantum 
Sufficimus, 

we cannot resist, our concupisence is originally 
bad, our heart evil, the seat of our affections, 
captivates and enforceth our will. So that in 
voluntary things we are averse from God and 
goodness, bad by nature, by ignorance worse, 
by Art, Discipline, Custom, we get many bad 
habits: suffering them to domineer and tyran- 
nize over us; and the devil is still ready at hand 
with his evil suggestions, to tempt our depraved 
will to some ill disposed action, to precipitate 
us to destruction, except our Will be swayed 
and counterpoised again with some divine pre- 
cepts, and good motions of the spirit, which 
many times restrain, hinder and check us, when 
we are in the full career of our dissolute courses. 

So David corre&ted himself, when he had Saul 
at a vantage. Revenge and Malice were as two 
violent oppugners on the one side; but Honesty, 
Religion, Fear of God, with-held him on the 
other. 

The actions of the Will are Velle and Nolle, to 
will and nill: which two words comprehend 
all, and they are good or bad, accordingly as 
they are directed: and some of them freely per- 
formed by himself; although the Stoicks abso- 
lutely deny it, and will have all things inevitably 
done by Destiny, imposing a fatal necessity 
upon us, which we may not resist; yet we say 
that our will is free in respect of us, and things 
contingent, howsoever in respect of Gods de- 
terminate counsel, they are inevitable and 
necessary. Some other actions of the will are 
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performed by the inferiour powers, which obey 
him, as the Sensitive and Moving Appetite ; as 
to open our eyes, to go hither and thither, not 
to touch a book, to speak fair or foule: but this 
Appetite is many times rebellious in us, and 


will not be contained within the lists of sobriety 
and temperance. It was (as I said) once well 
agreeing with reason, and there was an excellent 
consent and harmony betwixt them, but that 
is now dissolved, they often jar, Reason is over- 
borne by Passion: 

Fertur equis auriga, nec audit currus habenas, 
as so many wilde horses run away with a chariot, 
and will not be curbed. We know many times 
what is good, but will not do it, as she said, 

Trahit invitum nova vis, aliudque, cupido, 

Mens aliud suadet. 

Lust counsels one thing, reason another, there 
is a new reluctancy in men. 

Odi, nec possum, cupiens non esse, quod odt. 
We cannot resist, but as Phedra confessed to 
her Nurse, que loqueris, vera sunt, sed furor 
suggerit sequi pejora: she said well and true, she 
did acknowledge it, but headstrong passion and 
fury made her to do that which was opposite. 
So David knew the filthiness of his faét, what 
a lothsome, foule, crying sin adultery was, yet 
notwithstanding he would commit murther, 


and take away another mans wife, enforced 
against Reason, Religion, to follow his Appetite. 
Those natural and vegetal powers are not com- 
manded by Will at all; for who can adde one 
cubit to his Stature ? These other may, but are 
not: and thence come all those headstrong 
passions, violent perturbations of the Minde; 
and many times vitious habits, customs, feral 
diseases; because we give so much way to our 
Appetite, and follow our inclination, like so 
many beasts. The principal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice, whose peculiar defi- 
nitions, descriptions, differences, and kinds, 
are handled at large in the Ethicks, and are in- 
deed the subject of Moral Philosophy. 


SECTION I MEMBER III SUBSECTION I 
DEFINITION OF MELANCHOLY, 


NAME, DIFFERENCE 
HAVING thus briefly anatomized the body 
and soul of man, as a preparative to the rest; I 
may now freely proceed to treat of my intended 
object, to most mens capacity; and after many 
ambages, perspiciously define what this Melan- 
choly is, shew his Name, and Differences. The 
Name is imposed from the matter, and Disease 
denominated from the materiall cause: as Bruel 
observes, MeAavyonria, quasi Merarvayonrn, 
from black Choler. And whether it be a cause 
or an effect, a Disease, or symptome, let Donatus 
Altomarus; and Salvianus decide, I will not 
contend about it. It hath severall Descriptions, 
Notations, and Definitions. Fracastorius in his 
second book of intellect, calls those Melancholy, 
whom abundance of that same depraved humor 
of black Choler hath so misaffected, that they be- 
come mad thence, and dote in most things, or in 
all, belonging to election, will, or other manifest 
operations of the understanding. Melanelius out 
of Galen, Ruffus, AEtius, describe it to be a bad 
and peevish disease, which makes men degenerate 
into beasts: Galen, a privation or infection of the 
middle cell of the Head, &c. defining it from 
the part affected, which Hercules de Saxoma 
approves, lib. 1. cap. 16. calling it a depravation 
of the principal funétion: Fuschius lib. 1. cap. 23, 
Arnoldus Breviar, lib. 1. cap. 18. Guianerius, 
and others: By reason of black Choler, Paulus 
addes. Halyabbas simply calls it a commotion of 
the minde. Areteus, a perpetual anguish of the 
soul, fastned on one thing, without an ague; 
which definition of his, Mercurialis de affect. cap. 
lib. 1. cap. 10. taxeth: but Alianus Montaltus 
defends, ib. de morb. cap. 1. de Melan. for suffi- 
cient and good. The common sort define it to 
be a kinde of dotage without a fever, having for 
his ordinary companions, fear, and sadness, with- 
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out any apparent occasion. So doth Laurentius 
cap. 4. Piso, lib. 1. cap. 43. Donatus Altomarus, 
cap. 7. art. medic. Iacchinus in com. in lib. 9. 
Rhasis ad Almansor cap. 15. Valestus exerc. 17. 
Fuschius inStitut. 3. sec. 1. c. 11. Gc. which 
common definition, howsoever approved by 
most, Hercules de Saxonia will not allow of, nor 
David Crusius, Theat. morb. Herm. lib. 2. cap. 6. 
he holds it unsufficient: as rather shewing what 
it is not, then what it is: as omitting the specifical 
difference, the Phantasie and Brain: but I 
descend to particulars. The summum genus is 
Dotage, or Anguish of the minde, saith Aretetus, 
of a principall parts ; Hercules de Saxonia addes, 
to distinguish it from Cramp and Palsie, and 
such diseases as belong to the outward sense and 
motions [depraved] to distinguish it from Folly 
and Madness (which Montaltus makes angor 
animi, to separate) in which those functions 
are not depraved, but rather abolished ; [zwzthout 
an ague] is added by all, to sever it from Phrensie, 
and that Melancholy which is in a pestilent 
Fever. (Fear and Sorrow) make it differ from 
Madness: [without a cause] is lastly inserted, to 
specifie it from all other ordinary passions of 
[Fear and Sorrow.] We properly call that Dot- 
age, as Laurentius interprets it, when some one 
principal facultie of the minde, as imagination, 
or reason 1s corrupted, as all melancholy persons 
have. It is without a fever, because the humor 
is most part cold and dry, contrary to putre- 
faction. Fear and Sorrow are the true Char- 
acters, and inseparable companions of most 


posthumo de Melancholia, cap. 2. well excepts ; 
for to some it is most pleasant, as to such as 
laugh most part; some are bold again, and free 
from all manner of fear and grief, 
as hereafter shall be ~ 
declared. 


SECTION I MEMBERITI SUBSECTION II 
OF THE PART AFFECTED 
AFFECTION. PARTIES AFFECTED 


SOME difference I finde amongst Writers, 
about the principal part affected in this disease, 
whether it be the Brain, or Heart, or some other 
Member. Most are of opinion that it is the 
Brain: for being a kinde of Dotage, it cannot 
otherwise be, but that the Brain must be 
affected, as a similar part, be it by consent or 
essence, not in his ventricles, or any obstructions 
in them, for then it would be an Apoplexie, or 
Epilepsie, as Laurentius well observes, but in a 
cold dry distemperature of it in his substance, 
which is corrupt and become too cold, or too 
dry, or else too hot, as in mad-men, and such 
as are inclined to it: and this Hippocrates con- 
firmes. Galen, Arabians, and most of our new 
Writers. Marcus de Oddis (in a consultation of 
his, quoted by Hildesheim) and five others there 
cited are of the contrary part, because fear and 
sorrow, which are passions, be seated in the 
Heart. But this objection is sufficiently answered 
by Montaltus, who doth not deny that the heart 
is affected (as Melanelius, proves out of Galen) 
by reason of his vicinity, and so is the midriffe 
and many other parts. They do compati, & have 
a fellow-feeling by the Law of nature: but for 
as much as this malady is caused by precedent 
Imagination, with the Appetite, to whom spirits 
obey, and are subject to those principal parts : 
the Brain must needs primarily be misaffected, 
as the seat of Reason; and then the Heart, as 
the seat of Affection. Cappivaccius, and Mer- 
curialis have copiously discussed this question, 
and both conclude the subject is the inner Brain, 
and from thence it is communicated to the 
Heart, and other inferior parts, which sym- 
pathize and are much troubled, especially when 
it comes by consent, and is caused by reason 
of the Stomack, or myrache, as the Arabians 
terme it, whole body, Liver, or Spleen, which 
are seldom free, Pylorus, Meseraick veines, &c. 
For our body is like a Clock, if one wheele be 
amisse, all the rest are disordered, the whole 
fabrick suffers: with such admirable art and 
harmony is a man composed, such excellent 
proportion, as Lodovicus Vives in his Fable of 
man hath elegantly declared. 

As many doubts almost arise about the Affec- 
tion: whether it be Imagination or Reason alone, 
or both. Hercules de Saxonia proves it out of 
Galen, Aitius, and Altomarus, that the sole fault 
is in Imagination. Bruel is of the same minde : 
Montaltus in his 2. cap. of Melancholy, confutes 
this tenent of theirs, and illustrates the contrary 
by many examples: as of him that thought 
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himself a shel-fish; of a Nun, and of a desper- 


ate Monk that would not be perswaded but 
that he was damned; reason was in fault as well 
as Imagination, which did not correct this error; 
they make away themselves oftentimes, and 
suppose many absurd & ridiculous things. Why 
doth not Reason detect the Fallacy, settle and 
perswade, if she be free? Avicenna therefore 
holds both corrupt, to whom most Arabians 
subscribe. The same is maintained by Areteus, 
Gorgonius, Guianerius, &c. To end the con- 
troversie, no man doubts of Imagination, but 
that it is hurt and misaffected here; for the other 
I determine with Albertinus Bottonus a D* of 
Padua ; that it is first in Imagination, and after- 
wards in reason ; if the disease be inveterate, or as 
it 1s more or less of continuance : but by accident, 
as Herc. de Saxonia adds; faith, opinion, dis- 
course, ratiocination, are all accidentally depraved 
by the default of imagination. 

To the part affected, I may here add the parties, 
which shal be more opportunely spoken of 
elsewhere, now only signified. Such as have the 
Moone, Saturne, Mercury misaffected in their 
genitures, such as live in over-cold, or over-hot 
Climes: such as are born of melancholy parents: 
as offend in those six non-natural things, are 
black, or of an high sanguine complexion, that 


noe 
’ 


have little heads, that have a hot heart, moist 
Brain; hot Liver and cold stomack, have been 
long sick: such as are solitary by nature, great 
Students, given to much contemplation, lead 
a life out of action, or most subject to melan- 
choly. Of sexes both, but men more often; yet 
women misaffected, are far more violent, and 
grievously troubled. Of seasons of the year, 
the Autumne is most melancholy. Of peculiar 
times ; old age, from which natural Melancholy 
is almost an inseparable accident; but this arti- 
ficial Malady is more frequent in such as are 
of a middle age. Some assigne 40 years, Gario- 
pontus 30, Iubertus excepts neither young nor 
old from this adventitious. Daniel Sennertus 
involves all of all sorts, out of common experi- 
ence, in omnibus omnino Corporibus cujuscung ; 
conStitutiont dominatur. Etius and Aretius, 
ascribe into the number not only discontented, 
passionate, and miserable persons, swarthy, black; 
but such as are most merry and pleasant, scoffers, 
and high coloured. Generall, saith Rhasis, the 
fine wits, and most generous spirits, are before 
other obnoxious to it; I cannot except any com- 
plexion, any condition, sexe, or age, but fools 
and Stoicks, which according to Synesius, are 
never troubled with any maner of passion, but 
as Anacreons cicada, sine sanguine & dolore, 
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similes fer e diis sunt. Erasmus vindicates fools 
from this Melancholy Catalogue, because they 
have most part moist braines, and light hearts, 
they are free from ambition, envy, shame and 
fear, they are neither troubled in conscience, nor 
macerated with cares, to which our whole life is 
most subject. 


SECTION I 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION III 
OF THE MATTER OF MELANCHOLY 


OF the Matter of Melancholy, there is much 
question betwixt Avicen & Galen, as you may 
read in Cardans Contradi¢tions, Valesius con- 
troversies, Montanus, Prosper Calenus, Capivac- 
cius. Bright, Ficinus, that have written either 
whole Tracts, or copiously of it, in their several 
Treatises of this subject. What this humor 1s, 
or whence it proceeds, how it is ingendred in the 
body, neither Galen, nor any old Writer hath 
sufficiently discussed, as Jacchinus thinks: the 
Neotericks cannot agree. Montanus in his con- 
sultations, holds Melancholy to be materzall or 
immateriall: and so doth Arculanus: the material 
is one of the four humors before mentioned, 
and natural. The immaterial or adventitious, 
acquisite, redundant, unnatural, artificial : 
which Hercules de Saxonia will have reside in 
the spirits alone, and to proceed from an hot, 
cold, dry, moist distemperature, which without 
matter, alter the Brain and funttions of tt. Para- 
celsus wholly rejects and derides this division 
of four humors and complexions, but our Gale- 
nists generally approve of it, subscribing to this 
opinion of Montanus. 

This material Melancholy is either simple, or 
mixt ; offending in Quantity or quality, varying 
according to his place, where it setleth, as 
Brain, spleen, Meseraick veins, Heart, Womb, 
& Stomack: or differing according to the mix- 
ture of those natural humors amongst them- 
selves, or four unnatural adust humors, as they 
are diversly tempered and mingled. If natural 
melancholy abound in the body, which is cold 
& dry, so that it be more than the Body is wel 
able to bear, it must needs be distempered, saith 
Faventius, & diseased: & so the other, if it be 
depraved, whether it arise from that other 
Melancholy of Choler adust, or from Blood, 
produceth the like effects, and is, as Montaltus 
contends, if it come by adustion of humors, 
most part hot and dry. Some difference I find, 
whether this melancholy matter may be ingendred 
of all four humors, about the colour and temper 
of it. Galen holds it may be ingendred of three 
alone, excluding Flegme, or Pituita, whose true 
assertion, Valesius and Menardus Stifly main- 
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tain, and so doth Fuchsius, Montaltus, Montanus. 
How (say they) can white become black? But 
Hercules de Saxonia 1. post. de mela. c. 8. & 
Cardan are of the opposite part (it may be in- 
gendred of Flegme, etsi raro contingat, though 
it seldom come to pass) so is Guianerius and 
Laurentius c. 1. with Melan@. in his Book de 
Anima, and Chap. of humors; he cals it Asinin- 
am, dul, swinish Melancholy, and saith that he 
was an eye witnes of it: so is Wecker. From 
melancholy adust ariseth one kind, from Choler 
another, which is most brutish: another from 
Flegme, which is dul: and the last from Blood, 
which is best. Of these some are cold and dry, 
others hot and dry, varying according to their 
mixtures, as they are intended, & remitted. 
And indeed as Rodericus a Fons. cons. 12. l. 
determines, ichores & those serous matters 
being thickned become flegme, and flegme 
degenerates into choler, choler adust becomes 
@ruginosa melancholia, as vinegar out of purest 
wine putrified or by exhalation of purer spirits 
is so made, and becomes sowre and sharp; and 
from the sharpness of this humor proceed much 
waking, troublesome thoughts & dreams, &c. 
so that I conclude as before. If the humor be 
cold, it is saith Faventinus, a cause of dotage, & 
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produceth milder symptoms: if hot, they are rash, 
raving mad, or inclining to it. If the brain be hot, 
the animal spirits are hot, much madness follows 
with violent actions: if cold, fatuity & sottish- 
ness, Capivaccius. The colour of this mixture 
varies likewise according to the mixture, be it hot 
or cold, ’tis sometimes black, sometimes not, Alto- 
marus. ‘The same Melanelius proves out of 
Galen: and Hippocrates in his book of Melan- 
choly (if at least it be his) giving instance in a 
burning coal, which when it is hot, shines; when 
it is cold, looks black, and so doth the humor. 
This diversity of Melancholy matter, produceth 
diversity of effects. If it be within the body, 
and not putrified, it causeth black Jaundise; 
if putrified, a Quartan Ague; if it break out to 
the skin, Leprosie; if to parts, severall Maladies, 
as scurvie, &c. If it trouble the mind; as it is 
diversly mixt, it produceth several kinds of 
Madness and Dotage: of which in their place. 


SECTION I MEMBERIII SUBSECTIONIV 
OF THE SPECIES OR KINDES OF 


MELANCHOLY 


WHEN the matter is divers and confused, how 
should it otherwise be, but that the species 
should be divers and confused? Many new and 
old writers have spoken confusedly of it, con- 
founding Melancholy and Madness, as Heurnius, 
Guianerius, Gordonius, Salustius, Salvianus, 
Iason Pratensis, Savanarola, that will have 
Madness no other then Melancholy in extent, 
differing (as I have said) in degrees. Some make 
two distinct species, as Ruffus Ephesius an old 
writer, Constantinus Africanus, Areteus, Aurel- 
tanus, Paulus /Egineta: others acknowledge a 
multitude of kindes, and leave them indefinite, 
as /itius in his Tetrabiblos, Avicenna lib. 3. 
Fen. 1. Traét. 4. cap. 18. Arculanus cap. 16. in 9. 
Rasis. Montanus med. part. 1. If naturall Melan- 
choly be adust, it maketh one kinde; if blood, 
another; if choler, a third, differing from the fir; 
and so many severall opinions there are about the 
kindes, as there be men themselves. Hercules de 
Saxonia sets down two kindes, materiall and 
immaterial; one from spirits alone, the other from 
humors and spirits. Savanarola Rub. 11. Traét. 
6. cap. 1. de egritud. capitis, will have the kindes 
to be infinite; one from the myrach, called my- 
rachialis of the Arabians ; another Stomachalis, 
from the stomack ; another from the iver, heart, 
wombe, hemrods,: one beginning, another con- 
summate. Melanéthon seconds him, as the humor 
is diversly adust and mixt, so are the species divers; 
but what these men speak of species, I think 
ought to be understood of symptomes, and so 
doth Arculanus interpret himself: infinite 


species, zd est, symptomes : and in that sense, 
as Io. Gorrheus acknowledgeth in his medicinal 
definitions, the species are infinite, but they 
may be reduced to three kindes, by reason of 
their seat; Head, Body, and Hypocondries. This 
threefold division is approved by Hippocrates 
in his book of Melancholy, (if it be his, which 
some suspect) by Galen lib. 3. de loc. affectis 
cap. 6. by Alexander lib. 1. cap. 16. Rasis ib. 1. 
Continent. Tract. 9. lib. 1. cap. 16. Avicenna, 
and most of our new writers. 7h. Erastus makes 
two kindes; one perpetual, which is Head melan- 
choly; the other interrupt, which comes and 
goes by fits, which he subdivides into the other 
two kindes, so that all comes to the same pass. 
Some again make four or five kindes with Roderi- 
cus a Castro de morbis mulier. lib. 2. cap. 3 and 
Lod. Mercatus, who in his second book de mulier. 
affect. cap. 4. will have that melancholy of Nuns, 
Widowes, and more ancient maids, to be a 
peculiar species of Melancholy differing from the 
rest: some will reduce Enthusiasts, extaticall 
and demoniacall persons to this rank, addin 
Love melancholy to the first, and Lycanthropia. 
The most received division is into three kindes. 
The first proceeds from the sole fault of the 
Brain, and 1s called Head melancholy: the second 
sympathetically proceeds from the whole body, 
when the whole temperature is Melancholy : 
The third ariseth from the Bowels, Liver, 
Spleen, or Membrane, called Mesenterium 
named Hypocondriacal, or windy Melancholy, 
which Laurentius subdivides into three parts, 
from those three Members, Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meseriack. Love melancholy, which Avicenna 
calls Ilishi: and Lycanthropia, which he cals 
Cucubuthe, are commonly included in head 
Melancholy: but of this last, which Gerardus 
de Solo cals Amoreos, and most Knight melan- 
choly, with that of Religious melancholy, Vir- 
ginum, & Viduarum, maintained by Rod. a 
Castro and Mercatus, and the other kinds of 
Love melancholy, I will speak apart by them- 
selves in my third Partition. The three prece- 
dent species are the subject of my present dis- 
course, which I will anatomize, and treat of, 
through all their causes, symtomes, cures, to- 
gether, and apart; that every man that is in any 
measure affected with this malady, may know 
how to examine it in himself, and apply remedies 
unto it. 

It is a hard matter, I confess, to distinguish 
these three species one from the other, to ex- 
press their several causes, symptoms, cures, 
being that they are so often confounded amongst 
themselves, having such affinity, that they can 
scarce be discerned by the most accurate 
Physicians; & so often intermixt with other 
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diseases, that the best experienced have been 

lunged. Montanus consil. 26. names a patient 
that had this disease of Melancholy & Caninus 
Appetitus both together: And consil. 23. with 
Vertigo. Iulius Cesar Claudinus with Stone, 
Gout, Jandice. Trincavellius with an Ague, 
Jandice, Caninus Appetitus, &c. Paulus Rego- 
line, a great Doctor in his time, consulted in 
this case, was so confounded with a confusion of 
symptomes, that he knew not to what kinde of 
Melancholy to refer it. Trincavellius, Fallopius, 
and Francanzanus, famous doétors in Italy, all 
three conferred with about one party, at the 
same time, gave three different opinions. And 
in another place, Trincavellius being demanded 
what he thought of a melancholy young man, 
to whom he was sent for, ingenuously confessed, 
that he was indeed melancholy, but he knew 
not to what kinde to reduce it. In his 17. con- 


sultation, there is the like disagreement about 
a melancholy Monke. Those symptomes, which 
others ascribe to misaffected parts and humors, 
Herc. de Saxonia attributes wholly to distem- 
pered spirits, & those immaterial, as I have 
said. Sometimes they cannot well discerne this 
Disease from others. In Reinerus Solinanders 
counsels, Se. consil. 5. he and D*. Brande both 
agreed, that the patients disease was hypocon- 
driacal melancholy. D?. Matholdus said it was 
Astma, and nothing else. Solinander and Guar- 
ionius, lately sent for to the melancholy Duke 
of Cleve, with others, could not define what 
species it was, or agree amongst themselves. 
The species are so confounded, as in Cesar 
Claudinus his 44. consultation for a Polonian 
Count, in his judgment he laboured of head 
melancholy, and that which proceeds from the 
whole temperature both at once. 1 could give 
instance of some that have had all three kindes 
semel & simul, and some successively. So that 
I conclude of our melancholy species, as many 
Politicians do of their pure formes of Common- 
wealths, Monarchies, Aristocracies, Democ- 
racies, are most famous in contemplation, but 
in practice they are temperate and usually mixt, 
(so Polybius enformeth us) as the Lacedemonian, 
the Roman of old, German now, and many 
others. What Physicians say of distinct species 
in their books, it much matters not, since that 
in their patients bodies they are commonly 
mixt. In such obscurity therefore, variety and 
confused mixture of symptomes, causes, how 
difficult a thing is it to treat of several kindes 
apart; to make any certainty or distinction 
among so many casualties, distractions, when 
seldome two men shall be like affected per 
omnia? *Tis hard, I confess, yet nevertheless 
I wil adventure through the midst of these per- 
plexities, & led by the clue or thread of the best 
writers, extricate my self out of a labyrinth 
of doubts and errors, and so proceed to the 
Causes. 


SECTION II MEMBER I SUBSECTION I 
CAUSES OF MELANCHOLY 
GOD A CAUSE 


IT is in vain to speak of cures, or think of reme- 
dies, untill such time as we have considered of the 
causes, so Galen prescribes Glauco: and the 
common experience of others confirms, that 
those cures must be unperfect, lame, and to no 
purpose, wherein the causes have not first been 
searched, as Prosper Calenius well observes in 
his traét de atra bile to Cardinal Cesius. Inso- 
much that Fernelius puts a kinde of necessity in 
the knowledg of the causes, and without which it 
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is impossible to cure or prevent any manner of 
disease. Empericks may ease, and sometimes 
help, but not thoroughly root out: sublata causa 
tollitur effectus, as the saying is, if the cause be 
removed, the effect is likewise vanquished. It 
is a most difficult thing (I confess) to be able 
to discern these causes whence they are, and 
in such variety to say what the beginning was. 
He is happy that can performe it aright. I will 
adventure to guess as neer as I can, and rip 
them all up, from the first to the last, generall 
and particular, to every species, that so they 
may the better be descried. 

Generall causes, are either supernaturall, or 
naturall. Supernatural are from God and his 
angels, or by Gods permission from the devil and 
his ministers. That God himself is a cause for 
the punishment of sin, and satisfaction of his 
Justice, many examples & testimonies of holy 
Scriptures make evident unto us, Ps. 107. 17. 
Foolish men are plagued for their offence, and by 
reason of their wickedness. Gehazi was Strucken 
with leprosie, 2 Reg. 5. 27. Iehoram with dysen- 
tery and flux, and great diseases of the bowels, 
2 Chron, 21. 15. David plagued for numbring 
his people, 1 Par. 21. Sodom and Gomorrah 
swallowed up. And this disease is peculiarly 
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specified, Psalme 127. 12. He brought down 
their heart through heaviness. Deut. 28. 28. He 
Stroke them with madness, blindness, and aston- 
ishment of heart. An evil spirit was sent by the 
Lord upon Saul, to vex him. Nebuchadnezzar 
did eat grass like an oxe, and his heart was made 
like the beasts of the field. Heathen Stories are full 
of such punishments. Lycurgus, because he cut 
down the Vines in the country, was by Bacchus 
driven into madness: so was Pentheus and his 
mother Agave for neglecting their sacrifice. 
Censor Fulvius ran mad for untiling Iuno’s 
Temple, to cover a new one of his own, which 
he had dedicated to Fortune, and was confounded 
to death, with grief and sorrow of heart. When 
Xerxes would have spoiled Apollo’s Temple at 
Delphos, of those infinite riches it possessed, a 
terrible thunder came from Heaven and struck 
4000. men dead, the rest ran mad. A little after, 
the like happened to Brennus, lightning, thunder, 
Earthquakes, upon such a sacrilegious occasion. 
If we may believe our Pontificiall Writers, they 
will relate unto us many strange and prodigious 
punishments in this kinde, inflicted by their 
Saints. How Clodoveus sometime King of 
France, the son of Dogebert, lost his wits for 
uncovering the body of S. Denis: and how a 
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sacrilegious Frenchman, that would have stolne 
away a silver image of S. ohn, at Birgburge, 
became frantick on a suddain, raging, and 
tyrannizing over his own flesh: Of a Lord 
of Rhadnor, that coming from hunting late at 
night, put his dogs into S. Avans Church, (Lian 
Avan they called it) and rising betimes next 
morning, as hunters use to do, found all his 
Dogs mad, himself being suddenly strucken 
blinde. Of Tyridates an Armenian King, for 
violating some holy Nuns, that was punished 
in like sort, with loss of his wits. But Poets and 
Papists may go together for fabulous tales; let 
them free their own credits: Howsoever they 
faine of their Nemesis, and of their Saints, or 
by the devils means may be deluded; we finde 
it true, that wltor a tergo Deus, He is God the 
avenger, as David Stiles him; and that it is our 
crying sins that pull this and many other mala- 
dies on our own heads. That he can by his 
Angels, which are his Ministers, Strike and heal 
(saith Dionysius) whom he will; that he can 
plague us by his Creatures, Sun, Moone, and 
Stars, which he useth as his instruments, as a 
Husbandman (saith Zanchius) doth an Hatchet: 
Hail, Snow, Windes, &c. 
Et conjurati veniunt in classica venti: 

as in Joshuas time, as in Pharaohs reign in 
Egypt; they are but as so many executioners 
of his justice. He can make the proudest spirits 
Stoop, and cry out with Julian the Apostate, 
Vicisti Galilee: or with Apollo’s Priest in Chry- 
soStome, O celum! o terra! unde hostis hic ? What 
an enemy is this? And pray with David, ac- 
knowledging his power, J am weakned and sore 
broken, I roar for the grief of mine heart, mine 
heart panteth, &c. Psal. 38. 8. O Lord rebuke 
me not in thine anger, neither chastise me in thy 
wrath, Ps. 38. 1. Make me to hear joy and glad- 
ness, that the bones which thou hast broken, may 
rejoyce, Psal. 51. 8. & verse 12. Restore to me 
the joy of thy salvation, and Stablish me with thy 
free spirit. For these causes belike Hippocrates 
would have a Physician take special notice 
whether the disease come not from a divine 
supernatural cause, or whether it follow the 
course of Nature. But this is farther discussed by 
Fran : Valesius de sacr. philos. cap. 8. Fernelius, 
and I. Cesar Claudinus, to whom I refer you, 
how this place of Hippocrates is to be under- 
Stood. Paracelsus is of opinion, that such spirit- 
ual diseases (for so he cals them) are spiritually 
to be cured, and not otherwise. Ordinary means 
in such cases will not avail: Non est reluctandum 
cum Deo. When that monster-taming Hercules 
overcame all in the Olympicks, Iupiter at last 
in an unknown shape wrestled with him; the 
victory was uncertain, till at length Iupzter 


descryed himself, and Hercules yielded. No 
Striving with supreme powers. 

Nil juvat immensos Cratero promittere montes, 
Physicians and Physick can do no good, we 
must submit our selves under the mighty hand of 
God, acknowledg our offences, call to him for 
mercy. If he strike us, una eademque manus 
vulnus opemque feret, as it is with them that are 
wounded with the spear of Achilles, he alone 
must help; otherwise our diseases are incurable 
and we not to be relieved. 4 


SECTION II 
MEMBER I SUBSECTION II 
A DIGRESSION OF THE NATURE OF 
SPIRITS, BAD ANGELS, OR DEVILS, 
AND HOW THEY CAUSE MELANCHOLY 


HOW far the power of Spirits and Devils doth 
extend, and whether they can cause this, or 
any other Disease, is a serious question, and 
worthy to be considered: for the better under- 
Standing of which, I will make a brief digres- 
sion of the nature of Spirits. And although the 
question be very obscure, according to Postellus, 
full of controversie and ambiguity: beyond the 
reach of humane capacity, fateor excedere vires 
intentionis mee, saith Austin, I confess I am 
not able to understand it, finitum de infinito non 
potest Statuere, we can sooner determine with 
Tully de nat. deorum, quid non sint, quam quid 
sint, our subtle Schoolmen, Cardans, Scaligers, 
profound Thomits, Fracastoriana & Ferneliana 
acies, are weak, dry, obscure, defective in these 
mysteries, and all our quickest wits, as an owles 
eyes at the Suns light, wax dull, and are not 
sufficient to apprehend them, yet as in the rest, 
I will adventure to say something to this point. 
In former times, as we reade Aéts 23. the Sad- 
duces denied that there were any such Spirits, 
Devils, or Angels. So did Galen the Physitian, 
the Peripateticks, even Aristotle himself, as 
Pomponatius Stoutly maintains, and Scaliger 
in some sort grants. Though Dandinus the 
Jesuit, com. in lib. 2. de anima, Stifly denies it; 
substantia separate and intelligences, are the 
same which Christians call Angels, and Platonists 
Devils, for they name all the Spirits, demones, 
be they good or bad Angels, as Fulius Pollux 
Onomasticon, lib. 1. cap. 1. observes. Epicures 
and Atheists are of the same minde in generall, 
because they never saw them. Plato, Plotinus, 
Porphyrius, Iamblicus, Proclus, insisting in the 
Steps of TrismegiStus, Pythagoras and Socrates, 
make no doubt of it: Nor Stoicks, but that there 
are such spirits, though much erring from the 
truth. Concerning the first beginning of them, 
the Thalmudists say that Adam had a wife called 
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Lilis, before he marryed Eve, and of her he 
begat nothing but Devils. The Turks Alcoran 
is altogether as absurd and ridiculous in this 
point: but the Scripture informs us Christians, 
how Lucifer the chief of them with his associates, 
fell from heaven for his pride, and ambition; 
created of God, placed in heaven, and some- 
times an Angel of light, now cast down into the 
lower aeriall sublunary parts, or into Hell, and 
delivered into chains of darkness (2 Pet. 2. 4.) to 
be kept unto damnation. There is a foolish opin- 
ion which some hold, that they are the souls of 
men departed, good and more noble were 
deified, the baser groveled on the ground, or 
in the lower parts: and were devils, the which 
with Tertullian, Porphyrius the Philosopher, 
M. Tyrius ser. 27. maintaines. These spirits, he 
saith, which we call Angels and Devils, are nought 
but souls of men departed, which either through 
love and pity of their friends yet living, help and 
assist them, or else persecute their enemies, whom 
they hated, as Dido threatned to persecute 
fineas: 

Omnibus umbra locis adero: dabis improbe peenas. 
They are (as others suppose) appointed by 
those higher Powers to keep men from their 
nativity, and to protect, or punish them as they 
see cause: and are called bom and mali Geni 
by the Romans. Heroes, Lares, if good, Lemures 
or Larve if bad, by the Stoicks, governours of 
Countries, Men, Cities, saith Apuleius, Deos 
appellant gui ex hominum numero juste ac pru- 
denter vite curriculo gubernato, pro numine, 
postea ab hominibus prediti fans & ceremonits 
vulgo admittuntur, ut in Mgypto Osyris, &c. 
Prestites, Capella calls them, which protected 
particular men as well as Princes, Socrates had 
his Demonium Saturninum & ignium, which of 
all spirits is best, ad sublimes cogttationes animum 
erigentem, as the Platonists supposed; Plotinus 
his; and we Christians our assisting Angel, as 
Andreas Vittorellus, a copious writer of this sub- 
ject, Lodovicus de La-Cerda the Jesuit in his 

Voluminous Tratt de Angelo Custode, Zanchius, 
and some Divines think. But this absurd Tenent 
of Tyreus, Proclus confutes at large in his book 
de Anima & demone. 

Psellus a Christian, and sometimes Tutor (saith 
Cuspinian) to Michael Parapinatius, Emperour 
of Greece, a great observer of the nature of 
Devils, holds they are corporeall, and have 
aeriall bodies, that they are mortall, live and dye, 
(which Martianus Capella likewise maintaines, 
but our Christian Philosophers explode) that 
they are nourished and have excrements, that they 
feele paine if they be hurt (which Cardan con- 
firmes, and Scaliger justly laughs him to scorne 
for; St pascantur aere, cur non pugnant ob puri- 


orem aera? &c.) or Stroken : and if their bodyes 
be cut, with admirable celerity they come to- 
gether again. Austin in Gen. lib. 3. hb. arbit. 
approves as much, mutata casu corpora in deteri- 
orem qualitatem aeris spissioris, so doth Hierome, 
Comment. in epist. ad Ephes. cap. 3. Origen, 
Tertullian, Laétantius, and many ancient Fathers 
of the Church: That in their fall their bodyes 
were changed into a more aerial and gross sub- 
Stance. Bodine lib. 4. Theatri Nature, and 
David Crusius Hermetice Philosophie hb. 1. 
cap. 4. by several arguments proves Angels and 
Spirits to be Corporeal: quicquid continetur in 
loco Corporeum est: At spiritus continetur in loco. 
ergo. Sz Spiritus sunt quanti, erunt Corporei: At 
sunt quanti, ergo. Sunt finiti, ergo quanti, &c. 
Bodine goes farther yet, and will have these, 
Anime separate genit, Spirits, Angels, Devils, 
and so likewise soules of men departed, if Cor- 
poreal (which he most eagerly contends) to be 
of some shape, and that absolutely round, like 
Sun and Moone, because that is the most per- 
fect forme, que nihil habet afferitatis, nthil an- 
gulis incisum, nihil anfractibus involutum, nihil 
eminens, sed inter corpora perfetta est perfettissi- 
mum; therefore al spirits are corporeal he con- 
cludes, & in their proper shapes round. That 
they can assume other aerial bodies, all manner 
of shapes at their pleasures, appear in what 
likeness they wil themselves, that they are most 
swift in motion, can pass many miles in an in- 
stant, & so likewise transform bodies of others 
into what shape they please, and with admirable 
celerity remove them from place to place; (as 
the Angel did Habacuck to Daniel, and as Philip 
the Deacon was carried away by the Spirit, 
when he had baptized the Eunuch; so did Py- 
thagoras and Apollonius remove themselves 
and others, with many such feats) that they can 
represent castles in the ayre, pallaces, armies, 
spectrums, prodigies, and such strange objects 
to mortal mens eyes, cause smels, savors, &c. 
deceive all the senses; most Writers of this 
subject credibly believe; and that they can fore- 
tell future events, and do many strange miracles. 
Iunos image spake to Camillus, and Fortunes 
Statue to the Romane matrons, with many such. 
Zanchius, Bodine, Spondanus and others are of 
opinion that they cause a true Metamorphosis, 
as Nebuchadnezar was really translated into a 
beast, Lots wife into a pillar of Salt; Viysses 
companions into Hogs and Dogs, by Crrces 
charmes; Turn themselves and others, as they 
do Witches into Cats, Dogs, Hares, Crowes, 
&c. Strozzius Cicogna hath many examples 
hb. 3. omnif. mag. cap. 4. & 5. which he there 
confutes, as Austin likewise doth de civ. Dei lib. 
18. That they can be seen when and in what 
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shape, and to whom they will, saith Psellus, 
Tametsi nil tale viderim, nec optem videre, though 
he himself never saw them nor desired it; and 
use sometimes carnal copulation (as elsewhere 
I shall prove more at large) with women and 
men. Many will not believe they can be seene, 
and if any man shall say, sweare, and stifly 
maintain, though he be discreet and wise, ju- 
dicious and learned, that he hath seen them, 
they accompt him a timorous foole, a melan- 
choly dizard, a weak fellow, a dreamer, a sick 
or a mad man, they contemn him, laugh him 
to scorne, and yet Marcus of his credit told 
Psellus that he had often seen them. And Leo 
Suavius, a Frenchman, c. 8.1m Commentar. I. I. 
Paracelsi de vita longa, out of some Platonists 
will have the ayre to be as full of them as snow 
falling in the skies, and that they may be seen, 
and withal sets down the means how men may 
see them; Si irreverberatis oculis sole splendente 
versus ceelum continuaverint obtutus. &c. and 
saith moreover he tryed it, premissorum fect 
experimentum, & it was true, that the Platonists 
said. Paracelsus confesseth that he saw them 
divers times, and conferred with them, & so 
doth Alexander ab Alexandro, that he so found 
it by experience, when as before he doubted of it. 
Many deny it, saith Lavater de speétris, part 1. 
c. 2. & part. 2. c. 11. because they never saw 
them themselves; But as he reports at large all 
over his book, especially c. 19, part. 1. they are 
often seen and heard, & familiarly converse 
with men, as Lod. Vives assureth us, innumer- 
able Records, Histories, and testimonies evince 
in all ages, times, places, and all travellers be- 
sides; in the West Indies and our Northerne 
climes, Nihil familiarius quam in agris & urbi- 
bus spiritus videre, audire, qui vetent, jubeant, &c. 
Hieronimus vita Pauli, Basil ser. 40. Nicephorus, 
Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomenus, Iacobus Bots- 
sardus in his tract de spirituum apparitionibus, 
Petrus Loyerus 1. de spettris, Wierus 1. 1. have 
infinite varity of such examples of apparitions 
of spirits, for him to read that farther doubts, 
to his ample satisfaction. One alone I will briefly 
insert. A noble man in Germany was sent Em- 
bassador to the King of Sueden (for his name, 
the time, and such circumstances, I refer you 
to Boissardus mine Author) after he had done 
his business, he sailed to Livonia, on set purpose 
to see those familiar spirits, which are there said 
to be conversant with men, and do their drudg- 
ery works. Amongst other matters, one of them 
told him where his wife was, in what roome, in 
what cloathes, what doing, & brought him a 
Ring from her, which at his return non sine 
omnium admiratione, he found to be true; and 
so believed that ever after, which before he 


doubted of. Cardan 1. 19. de subtil. relates. of 
his father Facius Cardan, that after the accus- 
tomed solemnities, An. 1491. 13. August, he 
conjured up 7. Devils in Greek apparel, about 
40. years of age, some ruddy of complexion, 
and some pale, as he thought; he asked them 
many questions, and they made ready answer, 
that they were aerial Devils, that they lived and 
died as men did, save that they were far longer 
liv’d, (7. or 800. yeares) they did as much excel 
men in dignity, as we do juments, and were 
as far excelled again of those that were above 
them; our governors and keepers they are more- 
over, which Plato in Critias delivered of old, 
and subordinate to one another, Vt enim homo 
homini, sic demon demoni dominatur, they rule 
themselves as well as us, and the spirits of the 
meaner sort had commonly such offices, as we 
make horse-keepers, neat-heards, & the basest 
of us, overseers of our cattle; and that we can 
no more apprehend their natures and functions, 
then an horse a mans. They knew all things, 
but might not reveal them to men; & ruled 
and domineered over us, as we do over our 
horses; the best Kings amongst us, & the most 
generous spirits, were not comparable to the 
basest of them. Sometimes they did instruct 
men, and communicate their skil, reward & 
cherish, and sometimes again terrifie & punish, 
to keep them in awe, as they thought fit, Nihil 
magis cupientes (saith Lysius, Phis. Stoicovum:) 
quam adorationem homini. The same Author 

Cardan in his Hyperchen, out of the doctrine 
of Stoicks, wil have some of these Genii (for so 
he cals them) to be desirous of mens company, 
very affable, and familiar with them, as Dogs 
are; others again to abhor as serpents, and care 
not for them. The same belike Tritemius cals 
Ignios & sublunares, qui nunquam demergunt ad 
inferiora, aut vix ullum habent in terris commer- 
clum: Generally they far excel men in worth, as 
a man the meanest worme; though some of them 
are inferior to those of their own rank in worth, 
as the black guard in a Princes Court, and to men 
again, as some degenerate, base, rational creatures, 
are excelled of brute beasts. 

That they are mortal, besides these testimonies 
of Cardan, Martianus, &c. many other Divines 
& Philosophers hold, post prolixum tempus mori- 
untur omnes; The Platonists and some Rabbines, 
Porphyrius and Plutarch, as appeares by that 
relation of Thamus: The great god Pan ts dead: 
Apollo Pythius ceased; & so the rest. S. Hierome 
in the life of Paul the Ermite tels a story how 
one of them appeared to S. Antony in the wilder- 
ness, and told him as much. Paracelsus of our 
late Writers Sstifly maintaines that they are 
mortal, live and die, as other creatures do. 
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Zozimus 1. 2. farther adds, that religion and 
policy dies and alters with them, The Gentiles 
gods, he saith, were expelled by Constantine, & 
together with them, Imperti Romani majestas, & 
fortuna interiit, & profliigata est; The Fortune 
& Majesty of the Roman Empire, decayed and 
vanished, as that Heathen in Minutius formerly 
bragged when the Jews were overcome by the 
Romans, the Iews god was likewise captivated 
by that of Rome, and Rabsakeh to the Israelites, 
no god should deliver them out of the hands 
of the Assyrians. But these paradoxes of their 
power, corporeity, mortality, taking of shapes, 
transposing bodies, and carnal copulations, are 
sufficiently confuted by Zanch. c. 10. I. 4. 
Pererius in his comment, and Tostatus questions 
on the 6. of Gen. Th. Aquin. S. Austin, Wierus, 
Th. Erastus, Delrio, Tom. 2. 1. 2. quest. 29. 
Sebastian Michaelis, cap. 2. de spiritibus, D. 
Reinolds Leét. 47. They may deceive the eyes 
of men, yet not take true bodies, or make a reall 
metamorphosis : but as Cicogna proves at large, 
they are I/lusorie & prestigiatrices transform- 
ationes, omnif. mag. lib. 4. cap. 4. meere illusions 
and cozenings, like that tale of Pasetis obulus in 
Suidas, or that of Autolicus, Mercuries son that 
dwelt in Pernassus, who got so much treasure 
by cozenage and stealth. His father Mercury, - 
because he could leave him no wealth, taught 
him many fine tricks to get meanes, for he could 
drive away mens cattel, and if any pursued him, 
turne them into what shapes he would, and so 
did mightily inrich himself, hoc astu maximam 
predam est adsequuntus. This no doubt is as true 
as the rest; yet thus much in general, Thomas, 
Durand, and others grant that they have under- 
Standing far beyond men, can probably con- 
jecture, and foretel many things; they can cause 
and cure most diseases, deceive our senses, they 
have excellent skill in all Arts and Sciences: 
and that the most illiterate Divel is Quovis 
homine scientior, as Cicogna maintaines out of 
others. They know the vertues of Hearbs, 
Plants, stones, Minerals, &c. of all Creatures, 
Birds, Beasts, the four Elements, Stars, Planets, 
can aptly apply and make use of them as they 
see good, perceiving the causes of all Meteors, 
and the like: Dant se coloribus (as Austin hath it) 
accommodant se figuris, adherent sonis, subjiciunt 
se odoribus, infundunt se saporibus, omnes sensus 
etiam ipsam intelligentiam demones fallunt, they 
deceive all our senses, even our understanding 
it self at once. They can produce miraculous 
alterations in the ayre, and most wonderful 
effects, conquer armies, give victories, help, 
further, hurt, cross and alter humane attempts 
and projects (Dei permissu) as they see good 
themselves. When Charls the great intended 
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to make a channel betwixt the Rhene and Danu- 
bius, look what his workmen did in the day, 
these spirits flung down in the night, Ut conatu 
Rex desisteret, per vicere. Such feats can they do. 

But that which Bodine I. 4. Theat. nat. thinks, 
(following Tyrius belike and the Platonists) 
they can tell the secrets of a mans heart, aut 
cogitationes hominum, is most false; his reasons 
are weak, and sufficiently confuted by Zanch. 
lib. 4. cap. 9. Hierom. lib, 2. com. in Mat. ad 
cap. 15. Athanasius quest. 27. ad Antiochum 
Principem, and others. 

As for those orders of good & bad Devils, 
which the Platonists hold, is altogether erro- 
neous, and those Ethnicks boni and mali Genit, 
are to be exploded: these heathen writers agree 
not in this point among themselves, as Dandinus 
notes, An sint mali non conveniunt, some wil 
have all spirits good or bad to us by a mistake, 
as if an Oxe or Horse could discourse, he would 
say the Butcher was his enemy because he 
killed him, the Grasier his friend because he 
fed him; an Hunter preserves and yet kils his 
game, and is hated nevertheless of his game; 
nec piscatorem piscis amare potest, &c. But Iamb- 
licus, Psellus, Plutarch, & most Platonists 
acknowledg bad, & ab eorum maleficiis cavendum, 
for they are enemies of man-kinde, & this Plato 
learned in Aigypt, that they quarelled with 
Iupiter, and were driven by him down to hell. 
That which Apulesus, Xenophon, and Plato 
contend of Socrates Demontum, is most absurd: 
That which Plotinus of his, that he had likewise 
Deum pro Demonio: and that which Porphiry 
concludes, of them all in general, if they be 
neglected in their sacrifice they are angry; nay 
more, as Cardan in his Hipperchen will, they 
feed on mens souls, Elementa sunt plantis ele- 
mentum, anmalibus plante, hominibus animalia, 
erunt & homines aliis, non autem dtis, nimis enim 
remota est eorum natura a nostra, qua propter 
demonibus: and so belike that we have so many 
battels fought in all ages, countries, is to make 
them a feast, and their sole delight: but to re- 
turn to that I said before, if displeased they 
fret and chafe, (for they feed belike on the souls 
of beasts, as we do on their bodies) and send 
many plagues amongst us; but if pleased, then 
they do much good; 1s as vain as the rest and con- 
futed by Austin 1. 9. c. 8. de Civ. Dei. Euseb. 1. 4. 
prepar. Evang. c. 6. & others. Yet thus much I 
finde, that our School-men & other Divines 
make nine kinds of bad Spirits, as Dionysius hath 
done of Angels, In the first rank are those false 
gods of the Gentiles, which were adored here- 
tofore in several Idols, and gave Oracles at 
Delphos, and elsewhere; whose Prince is Beelze- 
bub. The second rank it of Lyars, and Fiquivo- 


cators, as Apollo, Pythius, and the like. The 
third are those vessels of anger, inventers of all 
mischief; as that Theutus in Plato; Esay cals 
them vessels of fury; their Prince is Belial. The 
fourth are malicious revenging Devils; & their 
Prince is Asmodeus. The fift kinde are cozeners, 
such as belong to Magicians and Witches; their 
Prince is Satan. The sixt are those aerial devils 
that corrupt the aire and cause plagues, thun- 
ders, fires, &c; spoken of in the Apocalyps, and 
Paul to the Ephesians names them the Princes of 
the ayre; Meresin is their Prince. The seventh 
is a destroyer, Captain of the Furies, causing 
warres, tumults, combustions, uproares, men- 
tioned in the Apocalyps; and called Abaddon. 
The eight is that accusing or calumniatingDevil, 
whom the Greeks call AvaBoXos, that drives 
men to despaire. The ninth are those tempters 
in several kinds, and their Prince is Mammon. 
Psellus makes six kinds, yet none above the 
Moon: Wierus in his Pseudomonarchia Demonis, 
out of an old book, makes many more divisions 
and subordinations, with their several names, 
numbers, offices, &c. but Gazeus cited by Lip- 
stus will have all places full of Angels, Spirits, 
and Devils, above and beneath the Moon, 
etherial and aerial, which Austin cites out of 
Varro 1. 7. de Civ. Det c. 6. The celestial Devils 
above, and aerial beneath, or as some will, gods 
above, Semidet or half gods beneath, Lares, 
Heroes, Genit, which clime higher, if they lived 
well, as the Stoicks held; but grovel on the 
ground as they were baser in their lives, nearer 
to the earth: and are Manes, Lemures, Lamia, 
&c. They will have no place void but all full 
of Spirits, Devils, or some other inhabitants; 
Plenum Colum, aer, aqua, terra, & omnia sub 
terra, saith Gazeus; though Anthony Rusca in 
his book de Inferno, lib. 5. cap. 7. would confine 
them to the middle Region, yet they wil have 
them every where, Not so much as an haire 
breadth empty in heaven, earth, or waters, 
above or under the earth. The air is not so full 
of flies in summer, as it is at all times of invisible 
devils: this Paracelsus Stiffely maintaines, and 
that they have every one their several Chaos, 
others will have infinite worlds, and each world 
his peculiar Spirits, Gods, Angels, and Devils 
to governe and punish it. 

Singula nonnulli credunt quoque sydera posse 

Dici orbes, terramque appellant sydus opacum, 

Cui minimus divum presit 
Gregorius Tholosanus makes seven kindes of 
etherial Spirits or Angels, according to the 
number of the seven Planets, Saturnine, Jovial, 
Martial, of which Cardan discourseth Jib. 20. de 
subtil. he cals them substantias primas, Olymptcos 
demones Tritemius, qui presunt Zodiaco, &c. 
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and will have them to be good Angels above, 
Devils beneath the Moon, their several names 
and offices he there sets down, and which Diony- 
sius of Angels,will have several spirits for several 
countries, men, offices, &c. which live about 
them, & as so many assisting powers cause 
their operations, wil have in a word, innumer- 
able, as many of them as there be Stars in the 

Skies. Marcilius Ficinus seems to second this 
opinion, out of Plato, or from himself, I know 
not, (Still ruling their inferiours, as they do 
those under them again, all subordinate, and 
the nearest to the earth rule us, whom we sub- 
divide into good and bad angels, call Gods or 
Devils, as they help or hurt us, and so adore, 
love or hate) but it is most likely from Plato, 
for he relying wholly on Socrates, quem mori 
potius quam mentiri voluisse scribit, out of Socrates 
authority alone, made nine kindes of them: 
which opinion belike Socrates took from Pytha- 
goras, & he from Trismegistus, he from Zoroastes, 
first God, secondly Idex, 3. Intelligences, 4. 
Arch-Angels, 5. Angels, 6. Devils, 7. Heroes, 8. 
Principalities, 9. Princes: of which some were 
absolutely good, as Gods, some bad, some 
indifferent inter deos & homines, as heroes and 
demones, which ruled men, and were called 
genit, or as Proclus and Iamblicus will, the middle 
betwixt God and men, Principalities and Princes, 
which commanded & swayed Kings & countries; 
and had several places in the Spheares perhaps, 
for as every spheare is higher, so hath it more 
excellent inhabitants : which belike is that Gal- 
leus a Galileo and Kepler aimes at in his nuncio 
Syderio, when he will have Saturnine and Iovial 
inhabitants: And which Tycho Brahe doth in 
some sort touch or insinuate in one of his 
Epistles: but these things Zanchius justly ex- 
plodes, cap. 3. ib. 4. P. Martyr. in 4. Sam. 28. 

So that according to these men the number of 
etherial Spirits must needs be infinite: For if 
that be true that some of our Mathematicians 
say: if a Stone could fall from the starry heaven, 
or eight Spear, and should pass every houre an 
hundred miles, it would be 65 yeares, or more, 
before it would come to ground, by reason of 
the great distance of heaven from earth, which 
contains as some say 170 Millions 803 miles, 
besides those other heavens, whether they be 
Crystalline or watery which Maginus addes, 
which peradventure holds as much more, how 
many such spirits may it containe? And yet for 
all this Thomas, Albertus, and most hold that 
there be far more Angels then Devils. 

But be they more or less, Quod supra nos nihil 
ad nos. Howsoever as Martianus foolishly sup- 
poseth, Atherti Demones non curant res humanas, 
they care not for us, do not attend our actions, 


or looke for us, those ztheriall spirits have other 
worlds to raigne in belike or business to follow. 
We are onely now to speak in brief of these 
sublunary Spirits or Devils: for the rest, our 
Divines determine that the Devil had no power 
over stars, or heavens; Carminibus ceelo possunt 
deducere lunam. &c. Those are poetical fictions, 
and that they can swstere aquam fluvits, & ver- 
tere sydera retro, &c. as Canidia in Horace, ’tis 
all false. They are confined until the day of 
judgement, to this sublunary world, and can 
work no farther then the four Elements, and as 
God permits them. Wherefore of these sub- 
lunary Devils, though others divide them other- 
wise according to their several places and offices, 
Psellus makes six kinds, fiery, aerial, terrestial, 
Watery, and subterranean Devils, besides 
those Fairies, Satyrs, Nymphs, &c. 

Fiery spirits or devils are such as commonly 
work by blazing Stars, Firedrakes, or Ignes 
fatui; which lead men often im flumina, aut 
precipitia, saith Bodine, lib. 2. Theat. nature 
fol. 221. Quos inquit arcere si volunt viatores, 
clara voce Deum appellare aut pronam facie 
terram contingente adorare oportet, & hoc Amu- 
letum majoribus nostris acceptum ferre debemus, 
&c. likewise they counterfeit Suns and Moons, 
Stars oftentimes, and sit on Ship Masts; In 
navigiorum summitatibus visuntur; and are called 
Dioscuri, as Eusebius 1. contra Philosophos c. 48. 
informeth us, out of the authority of Zenophanes; 
or little Clouds, ad motum nescio quem volantes; 
which never appear, saith Cardan, but they 
signify some mischief or other to come unto 
men, though some again will have them to pre- 
tend good, and victory to that side they come 
towards in Sea fights, St. Elmes fires they com- 
monly call them, & they do likely appear after 
a Sea storme; Radzivilius the Polonian Duke 
cals this apparition, Sani: Germani sydus; and 
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saith moreover that he saw the same after in a 
Storme, as he was sayling, 1582, from Alex- 
andria to Rhodes. Our Stories are full of such 
apparitions in all kinds. Some think they keep 
their residence in that Hecla, a mountain in 
Island, ZEtua in Sicely, Lypera, Vesuvius, &c. 
These Devils were worshiped heretofore by 
that superstitious TIvpoyavteta, and the like. 
Aerial Spirits or Devils, are such as keep quar- 
ter most part in the aire, cause many tempests, 
thunder, and lightnings, tear Oakes, fire Steeples, 
Houses, strike men and beasts, make it raine 
Stones, as in Livies time, wool, Frogs, &c. 
Counterfeit Armies in the air, strange noyses, 
swords, &c. as at Vienna, before the coming of 
the Turks, and many times in Rome, as Sche- 
retzius 1. de spect. c. 1. part. 1. Lavater de spect. 
part. 1.c. 17. Iulius Obsequens, an old Roman, 
in his book of prodigies, ab urb. cond. 505. 
Machiavel hath illustrated by many examples, 
and Josephus in his book de bello Iudaico, be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. All which 
Guil. Postellus in his first book c. 7. de orbis 
concordia useth as an effectual argument (as 
indeed it is) to perswade them that will not 
believe there be Spirits or Devils. They cause 
whirlewindes on a sudden, and tempestuous 
Stormes; which though our Meteorologists 
generally refer to natural causes, yet I am of 
Bodines minde Theat. Nat. l. 2. they are more 
often caused by those aerial devils, in their 
several quarters; for Tempestatibus se ingerunt, 
saith Rich, Argentine; as when a desperate man 
makes away himself, which by hanging or 
drowning they frequently do, as Kornmannus 
observes, de mirac. mort. part. 7. c. 76 tripudium 
agentes, dancing & rejoycing at the death of a 
sinner. These can corrupt the Aire, and cause 
plagues, sickness, stormes, shipwracks, fires, 
inundations. At Mons Draconis in Italy, there 
is a most memorable example in Jovianus Pon- 
tanus: And nothing so familiar Gif we may 
believe those relations of Saxo Grammaticus, 
Olaus Magnus, Damianus A. Goes) as for Witches 
& Sorcerers, in Lapland, Lituania, and all over 
Scandia, to sell windes to Marriners, and cause 
tempests, which Marcus Paulus the Venetian 
relates likewise of the Tartars. These kinde of 
Devils are much delighted in Sacrifices, (saith 
Porphiry) held all the world in awe, and had 
several names, Idols, Sacrifices, in Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, and at this day tyrannize over, 
and deceive those Ethnicks, and Indians, being 
adored and worshipped for gods. For the Gen- 
tiles gods were Devils (as Trismegistus confesseth 
in his Asclepius) and he himself could make 
them come to their Images by Magick spels: 
and are now as much respected by our Papists 


(saith Piforius) under the name of Saints. These 
are they which Cardan thinks, desire so much 
carnal copulation with Witches, (Imcubi and 
Succubi transform bodies, and are so very cold, 
if they be touched; and that serve Magicians. 
His father had one of them (as he is not ashamed 
to relate) an aerial devil bound to him for twenty 
and eight years. As Agrippa’s dog had a devil 
tyed to his coller; some think that Paracelsus 
(or else Erastus belies him) had one confined 
to his sword pummel; others wear them in 
Rings, &c. Jannes and Iambres did many things 
of old by their help; Simon Magus, Cinops, 
Apollonius Tianeus, Iamblicus, and Tritemius 
of late, that shewed Maximilian the Emperor 
his wife, after she was dead; Et verrucam in 
collo ejus (saith Godolman) so much as the Wart 
in her neck. Delrio lib. 2. hath divers examples 
of their feats; Cicogna lib. 3. cap. 3. and Wierus 
in his book de prestig. demonum. Botssardus de 
magis & veneficis. 

Water-devils are those of Naiades or water 
Nymphs which have been heretofore conver- 
sant about waters and rivers. The water (as 
Paracelsus thinks) is their Chaos, wherein they 
live; some call them Fairies, and say that 
Habundia is their Queen; these cause Inunda- 
tions, many times shipwracks, and deceive 
men divers wayes, as Succuba, or otherwise, 
appearing most part (saith Tritemius) in womens 
shapes. Paracelsus hath several Stories of them 
that have lived and been married to mortal 
men, and so continued for certain years with 
them, and after upon some dislike, have for- 
saken them. Such a one as Agerza, with whom 
Numa was so familiar, Diana, Ceres, &c. Olaus 
Magnus hath a long narration of one Hotherus 
a King of Sweden, that having lost his company, 
as he was hunting one day, met with these 
water Nymphs or Fairies, and was feasted by 
them; and Heétor Boethius, or Mackbeth, and 
Banco, two Scottish Lords, that as they were 
wandring in the Woods, had their Fortunes 
told them by three strange women. To these 
heretofore they did use to Sacrifice, by that 
bdpopayreta, or divination by waters. 
Terrestrial devils, are those Lares, Genii, 
Faunes, Satyrs, Wood-nymphs Foliots, Fairies, 
Robin Goodfellowes, Trulh, &c. which as they 
are most conversant with men, so they do them 
most harme. Some think it was they alone that 
kept the Heathen people in awe of old, and had 
so many Idols and Temples erected to them. 
Of this range was Dagon amongst the Philistines, 
Bell amongst the Babylonians, AStartes amongst 
the Sydonians, Baal amongst the Samaritans, 
Isis and Osyris amongst the Aigyptians, &c. 
some put our Fairies into this rank, which have 
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been in former times adored with much super- 
Stition, with sweeping their houses, and setting 
of a pail of cleane water, good victuals, and the 
like, and then they should not be pinched, but 
finde money in their shooes, and be fortunate 
in their enterprizes. These are they that dance 
on Heathes and Greens, as Lavater thinks with 
Tritemius, and as Olaus Magnus addes, leave 
that green circle, which we commonly finde in 
plain fields, which others hold to proceed from 
a Meteor falling, or some accidental rankness 
of the ground, so Nature sports her self, they 
are sometimes seen by old women and children. 
Hierom. Pault. in his description to the City of 
Bercino in Spain, relates how they have been 
familiarly seen near that town, about fountaines 
and hils; Nonnunquam (saith Tritemius) in sua 
latibula montium simpliciores homines ducant, 
Stupenda mirantibus ostentes miracula, nolarum 
sonitus, spectacula, &c. Giraldus Cambrensis 
gives instance in a Monk of Wales that was so 
deluded. Paracelsus reckons up many places in 
Germany, where they do usually walk in little 
coates some two foot long. A bigger kinde there 
is of them, called with us Hobgoblins, & Robin 
Goodfellows, that would in those superstitious 
times, grinde corne for a mess of milk, cut 
wood, or do any maner of drudgery work. They 
would mend old Irons in those olan Isles of 
Lypara, in former ages, and have been often 
seen and heard. Tholosanus cals them Trullos 
and Getulos, and saith, that in his dayes they 
were common in many places of France. Dith- 
marus Bleskenius in his description of Island, 
reports for a certainty, that almost in every 
family they have yet some such familiar spirits; 
& Folix Maileolus in his book de crudel. demon. 
affirmes as much, that these Trolli, or Telchines, 
are very common in Norwey, and seen to do 
drudgery work; to draw water, saith Wrerus lib. 1. 
cap. 22. dress meat, or any such thing. Another 
sort of these there are, which frequent forlorn 
houses, which the Italians call Folots, most 
part innoxious, Cardan holds; They will make 
Strange noyses in the night, howle some times pitti- 
fully, and then laugh again, cause great flame 
and sudden lights, fling Stones, rattle chaines, 
shave men, open doores, and shut them, fling down 
platters, Stooles, chests, sometime appear in the 
likeness of Hares, Crowes, black Dogs, &c. of 
which reade Pet. Thyreus the Jesuite in his 
Tract, de locis infestis, part 1. & cap. 4. who 
will have them to be Devils, or the souls of 
damned men that seek revenge, or else souls 
out of Purgatory that seek ease; for such ex- 
amples peruse Sigismundus Scheretzius lib. de 
spetiris, part I. c. 1. which he saith he took out 


Plinius secundus remembers such a house at 
Athens, which Athenodorus the Philosopher 
hired, which no man durst inhabit for fear of 
Devils. Austin de Civ. Dei. lib. 22. cap. 8 relates 
as much of Hesperius the Tribunes house at 
Zubeda near their City of Hippos, vexed with 
evil spirits, to his great hinderance, Cum afflic- 
tione animalium & servorum suorum. Many such 
instances are to be read in Niderius Formicar. 
lib. 5. cap. 12. 3. &c. Whether I may call these 
Zim and Ophim, which Isay cap. 13. 21. 
speakes of, I make a doubt. See more of these 
in the said Scheretz. lib. 1. de spelt. cap. 4. he is 
full of examples. These kinde of Devils many 
times appear to men, and affright them out of 
their wits, sometimes walking at noone day, 
sometimes at nights, counterfeiting dead mens 
Ghosts, as that of Caligula, which (saith Sue- 
tonius) was seen to walk in Lavinia’s garden, 
where his body was buried, spirits haunted, 
and the house where he dyed. Nulla nox sine 
terrore transaéta, donec incendio consumpta; every 
night this happened, there was no quietness, 
til the house was burned. About Hecla in Island 
Ghosts commonly walk, animas mortuorum 
simulantes, saith Ioh. Anan. lib. 3. de. nat. dem. 
Olaus lib. 2. cap. 2. Natal. Tallopid. lib. de 
apparit. spr. Kornmannus de mirac. mort. part. 1. 
cap. 44. such sights are frequently seen circa 
Sepulchra & Monasteria, saith Lavat. hb. 1. 
cap. 19. in Monasteries, and about Church- 
yards, loca paludinosa, ampla edificia, sohitaria, 
& cade hominum notata, &c. Thyreus adds, 
ubi gravius peccatum est commissum, impi, pau- 
perum oppressores & nequiter insignes habitant. 
These spirits often foretell mens deaths, by 
several signes, as knocking, groanings, &c. 
though Rich. Argentine c. 18. de prestigus 
demonum, will ascribe these predictions to 
good Angels, out of the authority of Ficinus 
and others; prodigia in obitu principum sepius 
contingunt, &c. as in the Laterane Church in 
Rome, the Popes deaths are foretold by Sy/vesters 
tombe. Near Rupes nova in Finland, in the 
Kingdome of Sweden, there is a Lake, in which, 
before the Governor of the Castle dies, a spect- 
rum, in the habit of Arion with his Harp appears, 
and makes excellent musick, like those blocks 
in Cheshire, which (they say) presage death to 
the Master of the family; or that Oake in Lanth- 
adran Park in Cornwall, which foreshewes as 
much. Many families in Europe are so put in 
minde of their last, by such predictions, and 
many men are forewarned (if we may believe 
Paracelsus) by familiar spirits, in divers shapes, 
as Cocks, Crowes, Owles, which often hover 
about sick mens chambers, vel guia morientium 
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& ideo super tectum infirmorum crocitant, be- 
cause they smell a Coarse}; or for that (as Ber- 
nardinus de Bustis thinketh) God permits the 
Devil to appear in the forme of Crows, and 
such like creatures, to scare such as live wickedly 
here on earth. A little before Tullies death (saith 
Plutarch) the Crowes made a mighty noyse 
about him, tumultuose perstrepentes, they pulled 
the pillow from under his head. Rob. Gaguinus 
hi8t. Franc. lib. 8. telleth such another wonder- 
full story at the death of Johannes de Monteforti 
a French Lord, Anno 1345. tanta Corvorum 
multitudo edibus morientis insedit, quantam esse 
in Gallia nemo judicasset. Such prodigies are 
very frequent in Authors. See more of these in 
the said Lavater, Thyreus de locis infestis, part. 3. 
cap. 58. Pittorius, Delrio, Cicogna, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
Negromancers take upon them, to raise and 
lay them at their pleasures: And so likewise 
those which Mizaldus cals Ambulones, that walk 
about midnight on great Heaths and desart 
places, which (saith Lavater) draw men out of 
the way, and lead them all night a by-way, or 
quite bar them of their way; these have several 
names in several places; we commonly call 
them Pucks. In the Desarts of Lop in Asia, 
such illusions of walking spirits are often per- 
ceived, as you may read in M. Paulus the Ve- 
netian his travels; If one lose his company by 
chance, these devils will call him by his name, 
and countefeit voyces of his companions to 
seduce him. Hieronym. Pauli in his book of the 
hils of Spaine, relates of a great mount in Can- 
tabria, where such spectrums are to be seen; 
Lavater and Cicogna have variety of examples 
of spirits & walking devils in this kinde. Some- 
times they sit by the high way side, to give men 
fals, and make their horses stumble and Start 
as they ride, (if you will believe the relation of 
that holy man Ketellus in Nubrigensis, that had 
an especiall grace to see Devils, Gratiam divinitus 
collatam, & talk with them, Et impavidus cum 
spiritibus sermonem miscere, without offence, & 
if a man curse or spur his horse for stumbling, 
they do heartily rejoyce at it; with many such 
pretty feats. ; 

Subterranean Devils are as common as the 
rest, & do as much harme. Olaus Magnus, lib. 6. 
cap. 19. makes six kindes of them, some bigger, 
some less. These (saith Munster) are commonly 
seen about Mines of metals, and are some of 
them noxious, some again do no harme. The 
mettal-men in many places account it good luck, 
a signe of treasure, & rich ore when they see 
them. Georgius Agricola, in his book de subter- 
raneis animantibus, cap. 37. reckons two more 
notable kindes of them, which he cals Getuli 
and Cobali, both are cloathed after the manner 


of Metall-men, and will many times imitate their 
works. Their office, as Piétorius and Paracelsus 
think, is to keep treasure in the earth, that it be 
not all at once revealed; and besides, Cicogna 
averrs, that they are the frequent causes of 
those horrible Earth-quakes, which often swallow 
up, not onely houses, but whole Ilands and Cities; 
in his third book cap. 11. he gives many in- 
stances. 

The last are conversant about the Center of 
the earth to torture the souls of damned men 
to the day of Judgment, their egress and regress 
some suppose to be about ina, Hypara, Mons 
Hecia in Island, Versuvius, Terra del Fuego, &c. 
because many shreeks and fearfull cries are 
continually heard thereabouts, and familiar 
apparitions of dead men, Ghosts and Goblins. 

Thus the Devil raigns, and in a thousand 
several shapes, As aroaring Lyon Still seeks whom 
he may devour, 1. Pet. 5. by Earth, Sea, Land, 
Ayre, as yet unconfined, though some will have 
his proper place the ayre, all that space betwixt 
us and the Moon, for them that transgressed 
least, and hell for the wickedest of them, Hic 
velut in carcere ad finem mundi, tunc in locum 
funestiorum trudendi, as Austin holds de Civit. 
Det c. 22. hb. 14. cap. 3. & 23. but be where 
he will, he rageth while he may to comfort him- 
self, as Lactantius thinks, with other mens fals, 
he labours all he can to bring them into the same 
pit of perdition with him. For mens miseries, 
calamities and ruines, are the Devils banqueting 
dishes. By many temptations and several Engines, 
he seeks to captivate our souls. The Lord of 
lyes, saith Austin, as he was deceived himself, he 
seeks to deceive others, the Ring-leader to all 
naughtiness, as he did by Eve and Cain, Sodome, 
and Gomorah, so would he do by all the world. 
Sometimes he tempts by covetousness, drunk- 
enness, pleasure, pride, &c. erres, dejects, saves, 
kils, protects, and rides some men, as they do 
their horses. He studies our overthrow, and 
generally seeks our destruction; and although 
he pretend many times humane good, and 
vindicate himself for a god, by curing of several 
diseases, gris sanitatem, & cecis luminis usum 
restituendo, as Austin declares, lib. 10. de civit. 
Dei cap. 6. as Apollo, Aisculapius, Isis, of old 
have done; divert plagues, assist them in wars, 
pretend their happiness, yet mihi his impurwus, 
scelestius, nihil humano generi infestius, nothing 
so impure, nothing so pernicious, as may wel 
appear by their tyrannicall, and bloody sacrifices 
of men to Saturne and Moloch, which are still 
in use amongst those Barbarous Indians, their 
severall deceits and cozenings to keep men in 
obedience, their false Oracles, sacrifices, their 
superstitious impositions of fasts, penury, &c. 
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Heresies, superstitious observations of meats, 
times, &c. by which they crucifie the souls of 
mortal men, as shall be shewed in our Treatise 
of Religious Melancholy. Modico adhuc tempore 
sinitur malignari, as Bernard expresseth it, by 
Gods permission he rageth a while, hereafter 
to be confined to hell and darkness, Which is 
prepared for him and his Angels, Mat. 25. 

How far their power doth extend, it is hard to 
determine, what the Ancients held of their 
effects, force and operations, I will briefly shew 
you: Plato in Critias, and after him his followers, 
gave out that these spirits or Devils, Were mens 
governors and keepers, our Lords and masters, as 
we are of our cattle. They govern Provinces & 
Kingdoms by Oracles, auguries, dreams, re- 
wards & punishments, prophesies, inspirations, 
sacrifices, and religious superstitions, varied in 
as many formes, as there be diversity of spirits, 
they send wars, plagues, peace, sickness, health, 
dearth, plenty, Adstantes hic jam nobis, spectantes 
& arbitrantes, &c. as appears by those histories 
of Thucidides, Livius, Dionsyius Halicarnasseus, 
with many others that are full of their wonder- 
full Stratagems, and were therefore by those 
Roman and Greek common-wealths adored and 
worshipped for gods, with prayers, and sacri- 
fices, &c. In a word, Nihil magis querunt quam 
metum & admirationem hominum; and as another 
hath it: Diet non potest, quam impotenti ardore 
in homines dominium, & Divinos cultus maligni 
spiritus affectent. Tritemius in his book de septem 
secundis, assignes names to such Angels, as are 
Governors of particular Provinces, by what 
authority I know not, and gives them several ju- 
risdictions. Asclepiades a Grecian, Rabbi Achiba 
the Jew; Abraham Avenezra,and Rabbi Azariel, 
Arabians, (as I finde them cited by Czcogna) 
farther adde, that they are not our Governors 
only, Sed ex eorum concordia & discordia, bon 
& mali affectus promanant, but as they agree, 
so do we and our Princes, or disagree; stand or 
fall. Iuno was a bitter enemy to Troy, Apollo a 
good friend, Iupiter indifferent, qua Venus 
Teucris, Pallas iniqua fuit; some are for us Still, 
some against us, Premente Deo, fert Deus alter 
opem. Religion, policy, publike and private 

uarrels, wars are procured by them, and they 
are delighted perhaps to see men fight, as men 

are with Cocks, Buls and Dogs, Bears, &c. 
plagues, dearths depend on them, our bene and 
male esse, and almost all our other peculiar 
actions, (for as Anthony Rusca contends lib. 5. 
cap. 18. every man hath a good and a bad Angell 
attending of him in particular, all his life long, 
which Jamblicus cals demonem) preferments, 
losses, weddings, deaths, rewards & punish- 
ments, and as Proclus will, all offices whatsoever, 


alii genetricem, alit opificem potestatem habent, 
&c, & several names they give them according 
to their offices, as Lares, Indegites, Prestites, &c. 
When the Arcades in that battel at Cheronea, 
which was fought against King Philip for the 
liberty of Greece, had deceitfully carried them- 
selves, long after, in the very same place, Diis 
Grecie ultoribus (saith mine Author) they were 
miserably slain by Metellus the Roman: so like- 
wise, in smaller matters, they will have things 
fall out, as these boni and mali Geni favour or 
dislike us: Saturni non conveniunt Iovialibus, &c. 
He that is Saturninus, shal never likely be pre- 
ferred. That base fellowes are often advanced, 
undeserving Gmathoe’s, and vicious parasites, 
whenas discreet, wise, vertuous, and worthy 
men are neglected, and unrewarded, they refer 
to those domineering spirits, or subordinate 
Geni, as they are inclined, or favour men, so 
they thrive, are ruled and overcome, for as 
Libanius supposeth, in our ordinary conflicts 
and contentions, Genius Genio cedit & obtemper- 
at, one Genius yields and is overcome by another. 
All particular events almost they refer to these 
private spirits; & (as Paracelsus addes) they 
direct, teach, inspire, and instruct men: Never 
was any man extraordinarily famous in any Art, 
action, or great Commander, that had not 
familiarem demonem, to inform him, as Numa, 
Socrates, and many such, as Cardan illustrates, 
cap. 128. Arcanis prudentie civilis, Special 
siquidem gratia, se a Deo donari asserunt magi, 
a Gents ceelestibus instrui, ab 11s docer1. But these 
are most erroneous paradoxes, mepte & fabu- 
lose nuge, rejected by our Divines, and Chris- 
tian Churches. Tis true, they have by Gods 
permission, power over us, and we finde by 
experience, that they can hurt not our fields 
only, cattel, goods, but our bodies and mindes. 
At Hammel in Saxony, An. 1484. 20. Juni, the 
Devil in likeness of a pied Piper, carried away 
130 Children, that were never after seen. Many 
times men are affrighted out of their wits, car- 
ried away quite, as Sheretzius illustrates, Ub. 1. 
c. 4. and severally molested by his means. 
Plotinus the Platonist hb. 14. advers. Gnost. 
laughs them to scorne, that hold the Devil or 
Spirits can cause any such diseases. Many 
think he can work upon the body, but not upon 
the minde. But experience pronounceth other- 
wise, that he can work both upon body and 
minde. Tertullian is of this opinion, c. 22. That 
he can cause both sickness and health, & that 
secretly. Taurellus adds by clancular poysons he 
can infect the bodies, and hinder the operations of 
the bowels, though we perceive it not, closely 
creeping into them, saith Lipsius, and so crucifie 
our souls: Et nociva melancholia furiosos efficit. 
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For being a spiritual body, he struggles with 
our spirits, saith Rogers, and suggests (accord- 
ing to Cardan, verba sine VOCE, Species sine ViSU, 
envie, lust, anger, &c.) as he sees men inclined. 

The manner how he performes it, Biarmannus 
in his Oration against Bodine, sufficiently de- 
clares, He begins first with the phantasie, and 
moves that so Strongly, that no reason is able to 
resit. Now the Phantasie he moves by media- 
tion of humors; although many Physitians are 
of opinion, that the Devil can alter the minde, 
and produce this disease of himself. Quibusdam 
medicorum visum, saith Avicenna, quod Melan- 
cholia contingat a demonio, Of the same minde 
is Psellus & Rhasis the Arab. lib. 1. Traét. 9. 
Cont. That this disease proceeds especially from 
the Devil, and from him alone. Arculanus cap. 6. 
in 9. Rhasis, Aslianus Montaltus in his 9 cap. 
Daniel Sennertus ib. 1. part. 2. cap. 11. confirm 
as much, that the Devil can cause this disease; 
by reason many times that the parties affected 
prophesie, speak Strange language, but non sine 
interventu humoris, not without the humor, as 
he interprets himself; no more doth Avicenna, 
si contingat a demonio, sufficit nobis ut convertat 
complexionem ad choleramnigram, & sit causa ejus 
propingua cholera mgra; the immediate cause 
is choler adust, which Pomponatius likewise 
labors to make good: Galgerandus of Mantua 
a famous Physitian, so cured a demoniacall 
woman in his time, that spake all languages, by 
purging black choler, and thereupon belike this 
humor of Melancholy, is called Balneum Diaboli, 
the devils Bath; the devil spying his opportu- 
nity of such humors drives them many times 
‘to despair, fury, rage, &c. mingling himself 
amongst these humors. This is that which Ter- 
tullian averres, Corporibus infligunt acerbos casus, 
animeg; repentinos, membra distorquent, occulte 
repentes, &c. and which Lemnius goes about to 
prove, Immiscent se mali Geni pravis humoribus, 
atg; atre bili, &c. And Iason Pratensts, that the 
devil being a slender incomprehensible spirit, can 
easily insinuate and winde himself into humane 
bodies, and cunningly couched in our bowels, vitiate 
our healths, terrifie our souls with fearful dreams, 
and shake our minde with furies. And in another 
place, These unclean spirits setled in our bodies, 
and now mixt with our melancholy humors, do 
triumph as it were, and sport themselves as in an- 
other Heaven. Thus he argues, and that they 
goe in and out of our bodies, as Bees do in a Hive, 
and so provoke and tempt us as they perceive 
our temperature inclined of it self, and most 
apt to be deluded. Agrippa and Lavater are per- 
swaded, that this humor invites the devil to it, 
wheresoever it is in extremity, and of all other, 
melancholy persons are most subject to diabol- 


ical temptations, and illusions, and most apt to 
entertain them, and the Devil best able to work 
upon them. But whether by obsession, or pos- 
session, or otherwise, I wil not determine, ’tis 
a difficult question. De/rio the Jesuite, Tom. 3. 
hb. 6. Springer and his colleague, mall. malef. 
Pet. Thyreus the Jesuite, ib de demoniacis, 
de locts infestis, de Terrificationibus noéturmis, 
Hieronimus Mengus Flagel. dem. and others 
of that ranke of Pontificiall writers, it seems, 
by their exorcismes and conjurations approve 
of it, having forged many Stories to that pur- 
pose. A Nun did eat a Lettice without Grace, or 
signing it without the signe of the Cross, and was 
instantly possessed. Durand. lib. 6. Rationall. c. 
86. num. 8. relates that he saw a wench possessed 
in Bononia with two devils, by eating an un- 
hallowed Pomegranate, as she did afterwards 
confess, when she was cured by exorcismes. 
And therefore our Papists do signe themselves 
so often with the signe of the Cross, Ne demon 
ingredi ausit, and exorcise all manner of meats, 
as being unclean or accursed otherwise, as 
Bellarmine defends. Many such Stories I finde 
amongst Pontifical writers, to prove their asser- 
tions, let them free their own credits; some few 
I will recite in this kinde out of most approved 
Physitians. Cornelius Gemma lib. 2. de nat. mirac. 
c. 4. relates of a young maid, called Katherine 
Gualter a Coupers daughter, An. 1571. that had 
such strange passions and convulsions, three 
men could not sometimes hold her; she purged 
a live Eele, which he saw a foot and a half long, 
and touched himself; but the Eele afterward 
vanished, she vomited some 24 pounds of ful- 
some stuffe of all colours, twice a day for 14 
dayes; and after that she voided great bals of 
haire, peeces of wood, Pigeons dung, Parch- 
ment, Goose dung, coals; and after them two 
pound of pure blood, and then again coals and 
Stones, of which some had inscriptions bigger 
than a walnut, some of them pieces of glass, 
brass, &c. besides paroxysmes of laughing, 
weeping and extasies, &c. Et hoc (ingquit) cum 
horrore vidi, this I saw with horror. They could 
do no good on her by Physick, but left her to 
the Clergy. Marcellus Donatus lb. 2. c. 1. de 
med. mirab. hath such another story of a coun- 
trey fellow, that had four knives in his belly, 
Instar serre dentatos, indented like a Saw, every 
one a span long, and a wreath of hair like a 
globe, with much baggage of like sort, wonder- 
full to behold: how it should come into his Guts, 
he concludes, Certe non alio quam demonis 
aStutia & dolo. Languis Epist. med. hb. 1. Epist. 
38. hath many relations to this effect, and so 
hath Christopherus a Vega: Wierus, Skenkius, 
Scribonius, all agree that they are done by the 
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subtilty and illusion of the Devill. If you shall 
ask a reason of this, *tis to exercise our patience; 
for as Tertullian holds, Virtus non est virtus, nisi 
comparem habet aliquem, in quo superando vim 
suam ostendat, ’tis to trie us and our faith, ’tis 
for our offences, and for the punishment of our 
sins, by Gods permission they do it, Carnifices 
vindiiie juste Det, as Tolosanus Stiles them, 
Executioners of his will; or rather as David, 
Ps. 78. ver. 49. He cast upon them the fierceness 
of his anger, indignation, wrath, and vexation, 
by sending out of evill Angels: So did he afflict 
Tob, Saul, the Lunaticks and demoniacall per- 
sons whom Christ cured, Mat. 4. 8. Luke 4. 
11. Luk 13. Mark 9. Tobit. 8. 3. &c. This, I 
say, happeneth for a punishment of sin, for 
their want of faith, incredulity, weakness, dis- 
trust, &c. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER I SUBSECTION III 
OF WITCHES AND MAGICIANS, HOW 
THEY CAUSE MELANCHOLY 


YOU have heard what the Devill can do of him- 
self, now you shall hear what he can perform 
by his instruments, who are many times worse 
(if it be possible) then he himself, and to satisfie 
their revenge and lust, cause more mischief, 
Multa enim mala non egisset demon, nist provo- 
catus a Sagis, as Erastus thinks; much harme 
had never been done, had he not been provoked 
by Witches to it. He had not appeared in 
Samuels shape, if the Witch of Endor had let 
him alone; or represented those Serpents in 
Pharo’s presence, had not the Magicians urged 
him unto it: Nec morbos vel hominibus, vel brutis 
infligeret (Erastus maintains) st Sage quiescerent; 
Men and cattle might goe free; if the Witches 
would let him alone. Many deny Witches at all, 
or if there be any, they can do no harme; of 
this opinion is Wierus, lib. 3. cap. 53. de prestig. 
dem. Austin Lerchemer a Dutch Writer, Biar- 
manus, Ewichius, Euwaldus, our Countrey-man 
Scot; with him in Horace, 

Somnia, terrores Magicos, mtracula, sagas, 

Noéturnos Lemures, portentag; Thessalar isu 

Excipiunt 
They laugh at all such Stories; but on the con- 
trary are most Lawyers, Divines, Physitians, 
Philosophers, Austin, Hemingius, Daneus, 
Chytreus, Zanchius, Aretius, &c. Delrio, Sprin- 
ger, Niderius lib. 5. Fornicar. Cutatius, Bartolus, 
consil. 6. tom. 1. Bodine demoniant. lib. 2. cap. 8, 
Godelman, Damhoderius, &c. Paracelsus, Erastus, 
Scribanius, Camerarius, &c. The parties by 
whom the Devil deals, may be reduced to these 
two, such as command him in shew at least, as 


Conjurers, and Magicians, whose detestable 
and horrid mysteries are contained in their book 
called Arbatell; demones enim advocati presto 
sunt, seque exorcismis & conjurationibus quasi cogt 
patiuntur, ut miserum magorum genus in impietate 
detineant. Or such as are commanded, as Wit- 
ches, that deale ex parte implicite, or explicite, 
as the King hath well defined; many subdivi- 
sions there are, and many several species of 
Sorcerers, Witches, Inchanters, Charmers, &c. 
They have been tolerated heretofore some of 
them; and Magick hath been publikely pro- 
fessed in former times, in Salamanca, Cracovia, 
and other places, though after censured by 
several Universities, and now generally con- 
tradicted, though practised by some Still, main- 
tained and excused, Tanquam res secreta que 
non nisi viris magnis & peculiari beneficio de Celo 
inStructis communicatur (I use Boesartus his words) 
and so far approved by some Princes, Vt mihil 
aust aggredi in politicis, in sacris, in consilis, sine 
eorum arbitrio; they consult still with them, and 
dare indeed do nothing without their advise. 
Nero and Heliogabalus, Maxentius, and Iulianus 
Apostata, were never so much addicted to 
Magick of old, as some of our modern Princes 
and Popes themselves are now adayes. Erricus 
King of Sweden, had an inchanted Cap, by 
vertue of which, and some magicall murmur 
or whispering termes he could command spirits, 
trouble the ayre, and make the winde stand 
which way he wouid, insomuch that when there 
was any great winde or storme, the common 
people were wont to say, the King now had on 
his conjuring Cap. But such examples are in- 
finite. That which they can do, is as much al- 
most as the devil himself, who is still ready to 
satisfie their desires, to oblige them the more 
unto him. They can cause tempests, Stormes, 
which is familiarly practised by Witches in 
Norwey, Island, as 1 have proved. They can 
make friends enemies, and enemies friends by 
philters; Turpes amores conciliare, enforce love, 
tell any man where his friends are, about what 
employed, though in the most remote places; 
and if they will, Bring their sweethearts to them 
by might, upon a Goats back flying in the ayre. 
Sigismund Scheretzius, part. 1. cap. 9. de spect. 
reports confidently, that he conferred with 
sundry such, that had been so carried many 
miles, and that he heard Witches themselves 
confess as much; hurt, and infect men and 
beasts, Vines, Corne, Cattle, Plants, make 
Women abortive, not to conceive, barren, men 
and women unapt and unable, married and un- 
marryed, fifty several wayes, saith Bodine lib. 2. 
c. 2. flie in the ayre, meet when and where they 
will, as Cicogna proves, & Lavat. de spect. part. 2. 
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c. 17. Steale young children out of their cradles, 
ministerio demonum, and put deformed in their 
roomes, which we call Changelings, saith Scher- 
etzius, part. I. c. 6. make men victorious, fortu- 
nate, eloquent; & therefore in those ancient 
Monomachies and combats they were searched 
of old, they had no Magical charmes ; they can 
‘make stick frees, such as shall endure a Rapiers 
point, Musket shot, and never be wounded: 
of which reade more in Boissardus cap. 6. de 
Magia, the manner of the adjuration, and by 
whom ’tis made, where and how to be used in 
expeditionibus bellicis, prelis, duellis, &c. with 
many peculiar instances and examples; they 
can walk in fiery furnaces, make men feel no 
pain on the Wrack, aut alas torturas sentire; 
they can stanch blood, represent dead mens 
shapes, alter and turn themselves and others 
into severall formes, at their pleasures. Agaberta 
a famous Witch in Lapland, would do as much 
publickly to all spectators, Modo Pusilla, modo 
anus, modo procera ut quercus, modo vacca, avis, 
coluber, &c. Now young, now old, high, low, 
like a Cow, like a Bird, a Snake, and what not? 
she could represent to others what formes they 
most desired to see, shew them friends absent, 
reveal secrets, maxima omnium admiratione, &'c. 
And yet for all this subtilty of theirs, as Lypszus 
well observes, Phystolog. Stoicor. lib. 1. cap. 17. 
neither these Magicians nor devils themselves, 
can take away Gold or Letters out of mine or 
Crassus Chest, & Clientelis suis largiri, for they 
are base, poore, contemptible fellows most part; 
as Bodine notes, they can do nothing in Iudicum 
decreta aut peenas, in regum Concilia vel arcana, 
nthil in rem nummariam aut thesauros, they can- 
not give money to their Clients, alter Judges 
decrees, or Councels of Kings, these muinuti 
Genii cannot do it, altiores Genii hoc sibi ad- 
servarunt, the higher powers reserve these things 
to themselves. Now and then peradventure 
there may be some more famous Magicians 
like Simon Magus, Apollonius Tyaneus, Pasetes, 
Iamblicus, Odo de Stellis, that for a time can 
build Castles in the aire, represent armies, &c. 
as they are said to have done, command wealth 
and treasure, feed thousands with all variety 
of meats upon a sudden, protect themselves 
and their followers from all Princes persecu- 
tions, by removing from place to place in an 
instant, reveal secrets, future events, tell what 
is done in far Countries, make them appear 
that dyed long since, &c. and do many such 
miracles, to the worlds terror, admiration and 
opinion of Deity to themselves, yet the Devil 
forsakes them at last, they come to wicked ends, 
and raro aut nunquam such Impostors are to be 
found. The vulgar sort of them can work no 


such feats. But to my purpose, they can, last 
of all, cure and cause most diseases to such as 
they love or hate, & this of Melancholy amongst 
the rest. Paracelsus Tom. 4. de morbis amentium, 
Traét. 1. in express words affirmes; Multi fas- 
cinantur in melancholiam, many are bewitched 
into melancholy, out of his experience. The 
same, saith Daneus lib. 3. de sortiariis. Vidi, 
inquit, qut Melancholicos morbos gravissimos in- 
duxerunt: I have seen those that have caused 
Melancholy in the most grievous manner, dryed 
up womens Paps, cured Gout, Palsie; this and 
Apoplexy, Falling-sickness, which no Physick 
could help, solo tattu, by touch alone. Ruland in 
his 3. Cent. Cura 91. gives an instance of one 
David Helde a young man, who by eating Cakes 
which a Witch gave him, mox delirare cepit, 
began to dote on a sudden, and was instantly 
mad: F. H. D. in Hildesheim, consulted about 
a Melancholy man, thought his disease was 
partly Magicall, and partly naturall, because 
he vomited pieces of iron and lead, and spake 
such Languages, as he had never been taught; 
but such examples are common in Scribanius, 
Hercules de Saxonia, and others. The means 
by which they work, are usually Charmes, 
Images, as that in Hector Boethius of King Duffe; 
characters Stamped of sundry metals, and at 
such and such constellations, knots, amulets, 
words, Philters, &c. which generally make the 
parties affected, melancholy; as Monavius dis- 
courseth at large in an Epistle of his to Acolszus, 
giving instance in a Bohemian Baron that was 
so troubled by a Philter taken. Not that there is 
any power at all in those spels, charmes, char- 
acters, and barbarous words; but that the Devil 
doth use such meanes to delude them. Vt fideles 
inde magos (saith Libanius) in officio retineat, 
tum in consortium malefactorum vocet. 


SECTION II MEMBER I SUBSECTION IV 
STARS A CAUSE. SIGNES FROM 
PHYSIOGNOMY, METOPOSCOPY, 

CHIROMANCY 


NATURAL causes, are either Primary and 
Universal, or Secundary, and more Particular. 
Primary causes are the Heavens, Planets, Stars, 
&c. by their influence (as our Astrologers hold) 
producing this and such like effects. I will not 
here stand to discusse obiter, whether Stars be 
causes, or Signes; or to apologize for judicial 
Astrology. If either Sextus Empericus, Picus 
Mirandula, Sextus ab Heminga, Pererius, Erastus, 
Chambers, &c. have so far prevailed with any 
man, that he will attribute no vertue at all to 
the Heavens, or to Sun, or Moon, more then 
he doth to their signes at an Inne-keepers post, 
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such Astrological Aphorismes approved by 
experience: I refer him to Bellantius, Pirovanus, 
Marascallerus, Goclenius, St Christopher Heidon, 
&c. If thou shalt aske me what I think; I must 
answer, nam & doétis hisce erroribus versatus 
sum, they do incline, but not compel; no neces- 
sity at all: agunt non cogunt: and so gently in- 
cline, that a wise man may resist them; sapiens 
dominabitur astris: they rule us, but God rules 
them. All this (me thinks) Joh. de Indagine hath 
comprized in brief, Queris a me quantum in 
nobis operantur astra? &c. Wilt thou know how 
far the Stars work upon us? I say they do but 
incline, and that so gently, that if we will be ruled 
by reason, they have no power over us; but if we 
follow our own nature, and be led by sense, they 
do as much in us, as in brute beasts, and we are 
no better. So that, I hope, I may justly conclude 
with Cajetan, Colum is vehiculum divine vir- 
tutis, &c. that the heaven is Gods instrument, 
by mediation of which he governs and dis- 
poseth these elementary bodies; or a great 
book, whose letters are the Stars, (as one cals 
it) wherein are written many strange things for 
such as can read, or an excellent harp, made b 
an eminent workman, on which, he that can but 
play, wil make most admirable musick. But to 
the purpose. 

Paracelsus is of opinion, that a Physitian with- 
out the knowledge of Stars, can neither understand 
the cause or cure of any disease either of this, or 
Gout, not so much as Tooth-ache; except he see 
the peculiar geniture and Scheme of the party 
affected. And for this proper malady, he will 
have the principal and primary cause of it pro- 
ceed from the Heaven, ascribing more to Stars 
then humors, & that the constellation alone 
many times, produceth melancholy, all other 
causes set apart. He gives instance in Lunatick 


persons, that are deprived of their wits by the 
Moones motion; and in another place, referres 
all to the Ascendent, and will have the true and 
chief cause of it to be sought from the Stars. 
Neither is it his opinion only, but of many 
Galenists and Philosophers, though they not so 
Stifly and peremptorily maintain as much. This 
variety of Melancholy symptomes, proceeds from 
the Stars, saith Melanéthon: The most generous 
melancholy, as that of Augustus, comes from the 
conjunction of Saturne & Iupiter in Libra: the 
bad, as that of Catalines, from the meeting of 
Saturne and the Moon in Scorpio. Iovianus Pon- 
tanus in his 10. book, and 13. Chap. de rebus 
celestibus, discourseth to this purpose at large. 
Ex atra bile varit generantur morbi, &c. many 
diseases proceed from black choler, as it shall be 
hot or cold; and though it be cold in its own nature, 
yet it is apt to be heated, as water may be made to 
boyle, and burn as bad as fire; or made cold as 
Ice: and thence proceed such variety of symp- 
tomes, some mad, some solitary, some laugh, some 
rage, &c. The cause of all which intemperance, 
he wil have chiefly & primarily proceed from 
the Heavens: from the position of Mars, Saturne, 
and Mercury. His Aphorismes be these, Mercury 
in any geniture, if he shall be found in Virgo, or 
Pisces his opposite signe, and that in the Horoscope, 
irradiated by those quartile aspects of Saturne 
or Mars, the childe shall be mad or melancholy. 
Again, He that shall have Saturne or Mars, the 
one culminating, the other in the 4. house, when 
he shall be borne, shall be melancholy, of which 
he shall be cured in time, if Mercury behold them. 


If the Moon be in conjunttion or opposition at the 
birth time with the Sun, Saturne or Mars, or in 
a quartile aspect with them, (e malo celi loco, 
Leovitius adds) many diseases are signified, es- 
pecially the Head and Brain is like to be mis- 
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affected with pernicious humors, to be melancholy, 
lunatick, or mad, Cardan adds, quarta luna natos 
Eclipses, Earth-quakes. Garceus and Leovitius 
will have the chief Judgment to be taken from 
the Lord of the geniture, or when there is an 
aspect betwixt the Moon and Mercury, and 
neither behold the Horoscope, or Saturne and 
Mars shall be Lord of the present conjunction 
Or Opposition in Sagittary or Pisces, of the Sun 
or Moon, such persons are commonly Epilep- 
tick, dote, Demoniacal, Melancholy: but see 
more of these Aphorismes in the above-named 
Pontanus. Garceus cap. 23. de Iud. genitur. 
Schoner. hb. 1. cap. 8. which he hath gathered 
out of Ptolomy, Albubater, and some other Ara- 
bians, Iunétine, Ranzovius, Lindhout, Origan, 
&c. but these men you will reject peradventure, 
as Astrologers, and therefore partial Judges; 
then hear the testimony of Physitians, Galenests 
themselves, Carto confesseth the influence of 
Stars to have a great hand to this peculiar dis- 
ease, so doth Jason Praetensis, Lonicerius prefat. 
de Apoploxia, Ficinus, Fernelius, &c. P. Cne- 
mander acknowledgeth the Stars an universal 
cause, the particular from parents, and the use 
of the six non-natural things. Baptista Port. 
mag. 1. I. c. 10, 12, 15. will have them causes 
to every particular individium. Instances and 
examples, to evince the truth of those Aphor- 
isms, are common amongst those Astrologian 
Treatises. Cardan in his 37. geniture, gives 
instance in Math. Bolognius. Camerar. hor. 
natalit. centur. 7. genit. 6, & 7. of Daniel Gare, 
and others; but see Grecaus cap. 33. Luc. Gau- 
ricus. Tract. 6. de Azemenis, &c. the time of this 
melancholy is, when the significators of any 
geniture are directed according to Art, as the 
Hor: Moon, Hylech, &c, to the hostile beames 
or termes of 2 and f especially, or any fixed 
Star of their nature, or if by his revolution, 


or transitus, shall offend ‘any of those radical 
promissors in the geniture. 

Other signes there are taken from Physiog- 
nomy, Metoposcopy, Chiromancy, which be- 
cause Ioh. de Indagine, and Rotman the Land- 
grave of Hassia his Mathematician, not longe 
since in his Chiromancy ; Baptista Porta in his 
celestial Physiognomy, have proved to hold 
great affinity with Astrology, to satisfie the 
curious, I am the more willing to insert. 

The general notions Physiognomers give, be 
these; Black colour, argues natural melancholy; 
so doth leanness, hirsuitness, broad veines, much 
hair on the browes, saith Gratanarolus cap. 7. and 
a little Head, out of Aristotle, high sanguine, 
red colour shewes head melancholy ; they that 
Stutter and are bald, will be soonest melancholy, 
(as Avicenna supposeth) by reason of the dryness 
of their brains, but he that will know more of 
the several signes of humors and wits out of 
Physiognomy, let him consult with old Adam- 
antus and Polemus, that comment, or rather 
paraphrase upon Aristotles Physiognomy, 
Baptista Porta’s four pleasant books, Michael 
Scot de secretis nature, Iohn de Indagine, Mont- 
altus, Antony Zara. anat. ingemorum. sect. 1. 
memb. 13. & lib. 4. 

Chiromancy hath these Aphorismes to foretel 
melancholy. Tasneir. lib. 5. cap. 2. who hath 
comprehended the sum of John de Indagine: 
Tricassus, Corvinus, and others in his book, 
thus hath it; The Saturnine line going from the 
Rascetta through the hand, to Saturnes mount, 
and there intersected by certain little lines, argues 
melancholy; so if the vital and natural make an 
acute angle, Aphorisme 100. The Saturnine, 
Epatick and natural lines, making a grosse triangle 
in the hand, argue as much; which Goclenius cap. 
5. Chiros. repeats verbatim out or him. In gene- 
ral they conclude all, that if Saturnes mount 
be full of many small lines & interseCtions such 
men are most part melancholy, miserable and full 
of disquietnesse, care and trouble, continually 
vexed with anxious and bitter thoughts, always 
sorrowful, fearful, suspitious; they delight in 
husbandry, buildings, pooles, Marshes, springs, 
woods, walkes, &c. Thaddeus Haggesius in his 
Metoposcopia, hath certain Aphorisms derived 
from Saturnes lines in the fore-head, by 
which he collects a melancholy disposition ; 
and Baptista Porta makes observations from 
those other parts of the body, as if a spot be 
over the spleen; or im the nailes, if it appear 
black, it signifieth much care, grief, contention, 
and Melancholy; The reason he refers to the 
humors, and gives instance in himself, that for 
seven years space he had such black spots in 
his nailes, and all that while was in perpetual 
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Law-sutes, controversies for his inheritance, 
fear, loss of honor, banishment, grief, care, &c. 
and when his miseries ended, the black spots 
vanished. Cardan in his book de libris propriis, 
tels such a Story of his own person, that a little 
before his sons death, he had a black spot, 
which appeared in one of his nailes; and dilated 
it self as he came nearer to his end. But I am 
overtedious in these toyes, which howsoever, 
im some mens too severe censures, they ma 
be held absurd and ridiculous, I am the bolder 
to insert, as not borrowed from circumforanean 
Rogues and Gipsies, but out of the writings of 
worthy Philosophers, and Physitians, yet living 
some of them, and religious Professors in famous 
Universities, who are able to patronize that 
which they have said, and vindicate themselves 
from all cavillers and ignorant persons. 


SECTION II MEMBER I SUBSECTION V 
OLD AGE A CAUSE 


SECUNDARY peculiar causes efficient, so 
called in respect of the other precedent, are 
either congenite, interne, innate as they terme 
them, inward, innate, inbred; or else outward 
and adventitious, which happen to us, after 
we are borne: congenite or borne with us, are 
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either natural, as old age, or preter naturam (as 
Fernelius cals it) that distemperature, which 
we have from our Parents seed, it being an here- 
ditary disease. The first of these, which is natu- 
ral to all, and which no man living can avoid, 
is old age, which being cold and drie, and of 
the same qualitie as Melancholy is, must needs 
cause it, by diminution of spirits and substance, 
and increasing of adust humors; Therefore 
Melanéthon avers out of Aristotle, as an un- 
doubted truth, Senes plerunque delirasse in senetta, 
that old men familiarly dote, ob atram bilem, 
for black choler, which is then superabundant 
in them: and Rhasis that Arabian Physitian in 
his Cont. lib. 1. cap. 9 cals it a necessary and 
inseparable accident, to all old and decrepit 
persons. After 70 years (as the Psalmist saith) 
all is trouble and sorrow; and common experi- 
ence confirmes the truth of it in weak and old 
persons, especially in such as have lived in 
action all their lives, had great imployment, 
much business, much command, and many 
servants to over-see, and leave off ex abrupto; 
as Charls the fift did to King Philip, resigne up 
all on a sudden; they are overcome with melan- 
choly in an instant: or if they do continue in 
such courses, they dote at last, (senex bis puer) 
and are not able to manage their estates through 
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common infirmities incident in their age; full 
of ache, sorrow and grief, Children again, 
dizards, they Carle many times as they sit, and 
talk to themselves, they are angry, waspish, 
displeased with every thing, suspitious of all, 
wayward, covetous, hard (saith Tully) selfe-willed, 
superstitious, selfe-conceited, braggers and ad- 
mirers of themselves, as Balthasar Castalio hath 
truly noted of them. This natural infirmity is 
most eminent in old women, and such as are 
poor, solitary, live in most base esteem and 
beggery, or such as are Witches; Insomuch 
that Wierus, BabtiSta Porta, Viricus Molitor, 
Edwicus, do refer all that witches are said to do, 
to Imagination alone, and this humor of melan- 
choly. And whereas it is controverted, whether 
they can bewitch cattle to death, ride in the 
ayre upon a Coulstaffe out of a Cimney-top, 
transforme themselves into Cats, Dogs, &c. 
translate bodies from place to place, meet in 
companies, and dance, as they do, or have carnal 
copulation with the Devil, they ascribe all to 
this redundant melancholy, which domineers 
in them, to somniferous potions, and naturall 
causes, the Devils policy. Non ledunt omnino 
(saith Wierus) aut quid mirum faciunt (de Lamuts 
lib. 3. cap. 36.) ut putatur, solam vitiatam habent 
phantasiam; they do no such wonders at all, 
only their Braines are crazed. They think they 
are Witches, and can do hurt, but do not. But 
this opinion Bodine, Erastus, Daneus, Scrib- 
anius, Sebastian Michaelis, Campanella de Sensu 
rerum lib. 4, cap. 9. Dandinus the Jesuite, lib. 2. 
de Anima explode; Cicogna confutes at large. 
That Witches are melancholy, they deny not, 
but not out of corrupt phantasie alone, so to 
delude themselves and others, or to produce 
such effects. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER I SUBSECTION VI 
PARENTS A CAUSE BY PROPAGATION 


THAT other inward inbred cause of Melan- 
choly, is our temperature, in whole or part, 
which we receive from our Parents, which 
Fernelius cals Preter naturam, or unnatural, it 
being an hereditary disease; for as he justifies, 
Quale parentum maxime patris semen obtigerit, 
tales evadunt similares spermaticeg; partes, quo- 
cung; etiam morbo Pater quum generat tenetur, 
cum semine transfert in Prolem; such as the 
temperature of the father is, such is the sons, 
and look what disease the father had when he 
begot him, his son will have after him, and 1s 
as well inheritour of his infirmities, as of his lands; 
And where the complexion and constitution of the 
father is corrupt, there (saith Roger Bacon) the 


complexion and constitution of the son must needs 
be corrupt, and so the corruption 1s derived from 
the father to the son. Now this doth not so much 
appear in the composition of the Body, accord- 
ing to that of Hippocrates, in habit, proportion, 
scarres, and other lineaments; but in manners and 
conditions of the Minde, 
Et patrum in natos abeunt cum semine mores. 

Seleucus had an anchor on his thigh, so had 
his posterity, as Trogus records 1. 15. Lepidus 
in Pliny l. 7. c. 17. was purblinde, so was his 
son. That famous family of nobarbi, were 
known of old, and so surnamed from their red 
beards, the Austrian lip, and those Indians flat 
noses are propagated, the Bavarian chin, and 
goggle eyes amongst the Jews, as Buxtorfius 
observes; their voyce, pace, gesture, lookes, is 
likewise derived with all the rest of their con- 
ditions and infirmities; such a mother, such a 
daughter; their very affections Lemmnius con- 
tends to follow their seed, and the malice & bad 
conditions of children are many times wholly to 
be imputed to their parents; I need not therefore 
make any doubt of Melancholy, but that it is 
an hereditary disease. Paracelsus in express 
words affirms it lib. de morb. amentium To. 4. 
Tr. 1. so doth Crato in an Epistle of his to 
Monavius. So doth Bruno Seidelius in his book 
de morbo incurab. Montaltus proves cap. 11. out 
of Hippocrates and Plutarch, that such heredit- 
ary dispositions are frequent, & hanc (inquit) 
fiert reor ob participatam melancholicam intem- 
perantiam (speaking of a patient) I think he 
became so by participation of Melancholy. 
Daniel Sennertus lib. 1. part. 2. cap. 9. will haye 
his melancholy constitution derived not only 
from the father to the son, but to the whole 
family sometimes; Quandoque totis famulits 
hereditativam. Forestusin his medicinal observa- 
tions, illustrates this point, with an example of 
a merchant his Patient, that had this infirmity 
by inheritance; so doth Rodericus a Fonseca, 
Tom. 1. consul. 69. by an instance of a young 
man that was so affected ex matre melancholica, 
had a melancholy Mother, & vittu melancholico, 
and bad diet together. Ludovicus Mercatus, a 
Spanish Physitian, in that excellent Tract, 
which he hath lately written of hereditary dis- 
eases Tom. 2. oper. lib. 5. reckons up Leprosie, 
as those Galbots in Gascony, hereditary Lepers, 
Pox, Stone, Gout, Epilepsie, &c. Amongst the 
rest, this and Madnesse after a set time comes 
to many, which he cals a miraculous thing in 
nature, and sticks for ever to them as an in- 
curable habit. And that which is more to be 
wondered at, it skips in some families the father, 
and goes to the son, or takes every other, and 
sometimes every third in a lineall descent, and 
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doth not alwayes produce the same, but some like, 
and a symbolizing disease. These secundary 
causes hence derived, are commonly so power- 
ful, that (as Wolphius holds) sepe mutant decreta 
syderum, they do often alter the primary causes, 
and decrees of the heavens. For these reasons 
belike the Church and common-wealth, hu- 
mane and divine laws, have conspired to avoid 
hereditary diseases, forbidding such marriages 
as are any whit allyed; and as Mercatus adviseth 
all families, to take such, st fiert possit que 
maxime distant natura, and to make choice of 
those that are most differing in complexion 
from them; if they love their own, and respect 
the common good. And sure, I think, it hath 
been ordered by Gods especial providence, 
that in all ages there should be (as usually there 
is) once in 600. years, a transmigration of Na- 
tions, to amend and purifie their blood, as we 
alter seed upon our land, and that there should 
be as it were an inundation of those Northern 
Goths and Vandales, and many such like people 
which came out of that Continent of Scandia, 
and Sarmatia (as some suppose) and over-ran 
as a deluge, most part of Europe & Africk, to 
alter for our good, our complexions, which were 
much defaced with hereditary infirmities, which 
by our lust and intemperance we had contracted. 
A sound generation of strong and able men 
were sent amongst us, as those Northern men 
usually are, innocuous, free from riot, and free 
from diseases; to qualifie and make us as those 
poor naked Indians are generally at this day; 
and those about Brasile (as a late Writer ob- 
serves) in the Isle of Maragnan, free from all 
hereditary diseases, or other contagion, whereas 
without help of Physick they live commonly 
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120 years or more; as in the Orchades and many 
other places. Such are the common effects of 
temperance, and intemperance, but I will de- 
scend to particulars, and shew by what meanes, 
and by whom especially this infirmity is derived 
unto us. 

Filit ex senibus nati, raro sunt firm tempera- 
menti, old mens children are seldom of a good 
temperament, as Scoltzius supposeth, consult. 
177, and therefore most apt to this disease; and 
as Levinus Lemnius farther addes, old men beget 
most part wayward, peevish, sad, melancholy 
sons, and seldom merry. He that begets a childe 
on a full Stomack, will either have a sick childe, 
or a crazed son (as Cardan thinks) contraditt. 
med. lib. 1. contradiét. 18. or if the parents be 
sick or have any great pain of the head, or 
megrim, headach, (Hieronimus Wolfius doth 
instance in a childe of Sebastian Castalio’s) or if 
a drunken man get a childe, it will never likely 
have a good brain, as Gellius argues, lib. 12. 
cap. 1. Ebrii gignunt Ebrios, one drunkard begets 
another, saith Plutarch. symp. lib. 1. quest. 5. 
whose sentence Lemnius approves, 1. °IsSCeeee 
Alsarius Crutius Gen. de qui sit med. cent. 3. fol. 
182. Macrobius lib. 1. Avicenna lib. 3. Fen. 21. 
Trad. 1. cap. 8 and Aristotle himself seét. 2. 
prob. 4. foolish, drunken, or hair-brain women, 
most part bring forth children like unto them- 
selvs, morosos & languidos, and so likewise he 
that lies with a menstruous woman. Intempe- 
rantia veneris, quam in nautis presertiminseatur 
Lemnius, gui uxores ineunt, nulla menstrui de- 
cursus ratione habita, nec observato interlunio, 
precipua causa est, noxia, pernitiosa, concubitum 
hunc exitialem ideo & pestiferum vocat. Rodori- 
cus a Castro Lusitanus, detestantur ad unum 
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omnes medici, tum & quarta luna concepti, in- 
felices plerumque & amentes, deliri, Sstolidt, 
morbost, impurt, invalidt, tetra lue sordidi, minime 
vitales, omnibus bonis corporis atque ammi desti- 
tuti; ad laborem nati, st semiores, inquit Eu- 
Stathius, ut Hercules, & alii. Judei maxime 
inselantur faedum hunc, & immundum apud 
Christianos Concubitum, ut illicittum abhorrent, 
& apud suos prohibent; & quod Christiani toties 
leprost, amentes, tot morbilt, impetigines, alpht, 
psore, cutis & factet decolorationes, tam multi 
morbi Epidemict, acerbi, & venenost sint, in hunc 
immundum concubitum rejiciunt, & crudeles in 
pignora vocant, qui quarta luna profluente hac 
mensium illuvie concubitum hunc non perhorres- 
cunt. Damnavit olim divina Lex, & morte mulc- 
tavit hujusmodi homines, Lev. 18. 20. & inde 
nati, siqui deformes aut mutili, pater dilapidatus, 
quod non contineret ab immunda muliere. Gre- 
gorius Magnus, petenti Augustino nunguid apud 
Britannos hujusmodi concubitum toleraret, severe 
prohibutt viris suis tum muiscert feeminas in con- 
suetis suis menStruis, &c. I spare to English this 
which I have said. Another cause some give, 
inordinate Diet, as if a man eat Garlick, Onyons, 
fast overmuch, study too hard, be over-sorrow- 
ful, dull, heavy, dejected in minde, perplexed 
in his thoughts, fearful, &c. their children (saith 

Cardan subtil. lib. 18) will be much subjeét to 
madness and melancholy, for if the spirits of the 
brain be Jusled, or mis-affetted by such meanes, at 
such a time, their children will be fusled in the 
brain; they will be dull, heavy, timerous, discon- 
tented all their lives. Some are of opinion and 
maintain that paradox, or problem, that wise 
men beget commonly fools; Suidas gives in- 
Stance in Aristarchus the Grammarian, duos 
reliquit filios Aristarchum & AriStachorum, ambos 
Stultos; and which Erasmus urgeth in his Morza, 
fools beget wise men. Card. subt. 1. 12. gives 
this cause, Quoniam spiritus sapientum ob Stu- 
dium resolvuntur, & tn cerebrum feruntur a corde: 
because their natural spirits are resolved by 
Study, and turned into animal; drawn from the 
heart, and those other parts to the brain, Lem- 
mius subscribes to that of Cardan, and assignes 
this reason, Quod persolvant debitum languide, 
& obsicanter, unde fetus a parentum generositate 
desciscit: they pay their debt (as Paul cals it) to 
their wives remissely, by which meanes their 
Children are weaklings, and many times ideots 
and fooles. 

Some other causes are given, which properly 
pertain, and do proceed from the mother: If she 
be over-dul, heavy, angry, peevish, disconten- 
ted, and melancholy, not only at the time of 
conception, but even all the while she carries 
the childe in her wombe (saith Fernelius path. 


I. 1. 11.) her son wil be so likewise affected, and 
worse, as Lemmius adds, /. 4. c. 7. if she grieve 
overmuch, be disquieted, or by any casualty be 
affrighted and terrified by some feareful object, 
heard or seen, she endangers her childe, and 
spoiles the temperature of it; for the strange 
imagination of a woman, workes effectually 
upon her infant, that as Baptista Porta proves 
Physiog. ceelestis 1. 5. c. 2. she leaves a mark 
upon it, which is most especially seen in such 
as prodigiously long for such & such meats, the 
childe wil love those meates, saith Fernelius, 
and be addicted to like humors: If a great-bellied 
woman see a Hare, her Childe will often have an 
Harelip, as we call it. Garceeus de Iudicus geni- 
turarum cap. 33. hath a memorable example of 
one Thomas Nickell borne in the City of Brande- 
burge, 1551. that went reeling and Staggering all 
the dayes of his life, as tf he would fall to the 
ground, because ls mother being great with childe 
saw a drunken man reeling in the Street. Such an 
other I finde in Martin Wenrichius com: de ortu 
monstrorum c. 17. I saw (saith he) at Wittenberge 
in Germany,a Citizen that looked like a carkass ; 
I asked him the cause, he replyed, His Mother 
when she bore him in her wombe, saw a carkasse 
by chance, and was so sore affrighted with tt, that 
ex eo foetus ei assimilatus, from a ghastly im- 
pression the childe was lke it. 

So many several wayes are we plagued and 
punished for our fathers defaults ; inso much that 
as Fernelius truly saith, It 1s the greatest part 
of our felicity to be wel-born, and it were happy 
or humane kinde, if only such parents as are 
sound of body and minde, should be suffered to 
marry. An husbandman wil sow none but the 
best and choisest seed upon his land, he will 
not rear a Bull or an Horse, except he be right 
shapen in all parts, or permit him to cover a 
Mare, except he be well assured of his breed; 
we make choice of the best Rams for our sheep, 
rear the neatest Kine, and keep the best dogs, 
Quanto 1d diligentius in procreandis liberis ob- 
servandum ? And how careful then should we 
be in begetting of our children? In former times 
some Countries have been so chary in this be- 
half, so stern, that if a childe were crooked or 
deformed in body or minde, they made him 
away; so did the Indzans of old by the relation 
of Curtius, & many other wel-governed com- 
monwealths, according to the discipline of 
those times. Heretofore in Scotland, saith Heét. 
Boethius, if any were visited with the falling stck- 
nesse, madness, gout, leproste, or any such dangerous 
disease, which was likely to be propagated from 
the father to the son, he was instantly gelded; a 
woman kept from all company of men; and if by 
chance having some such disease, she were found 
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to be with childe, she with her brood were buried 
alive. And this was done for the common 
good, lest the whole Nation should be injured 
or corrupted. A severe doom you will say, and 
not to be used amongst Christians, yet more to 
be looked into then it is. For now by our too 
much facility in this kinde, in giving way for 
all to marry that will, too much liberty and in- 
dulgence in tolerating all sorts, there is a vast 
confusion of hereditary diseases, no family 
secure, no man almost free from some grievous 
infirmity or other, when no choice is had, but 
Still the eldest must marry, as so many stallions 
of the race, or if rich, be they fools or dizzards, 
lame or maimed, unable, intemperate, dissolute, 
exhaust through riot, as he said, jure hereditario 
sapere jubentur; they must be wise and able by 
inheritance: It comes to pass that our genera- 
tion is corrupt, we have many weak persons, both 
in body and minde, many feral diseases raging 
amongst us, crased families, parentes, peremp- 
tores; our fathers bad, and we are like to be worse. 


SECTION II MEMBER II SUBSECTION I 
BAD DIET A CAUSE. SUBSTANCE 
QUALITY OF MEATS 


ACCORDING to my proposed method, hav- 
ing opened hitherto these secundary causes, 
which are inbred with us: I must now proceed 
to the outward and adventitious, which hapen 
unto us after we are born. And those are either 
Evident, Remote; or inward, Antecedent, and 
the nearest: Continent causes some call them. 
These outward, remote, precedent causes are 
subdivided again, into necessary and not neces- 
sary. Necessary (because we cannot avoyd them, 
but they will alter us, as they are used, or abused) 
are those six non-natural things, so muchspoken 
of amongst Physitians, which are principal 
causes of this disease. For almost in every con- 
sultation, whereas they shall come to speak of 
the causes, the fault is found, and this most 
part objected to the patient; Peccavit circares 
sex non naturales: He hath still offended in one 
of those six. Montanus, consil. 22. consulted 
about a melancholy Jew, gives that sentence, 
so did Frisemelica in the same place; and in his 
244. counsel, censuring a melancholy souldier, 
assigns that reason of his malady, He offended 
tn all those six non-natural things, which were the 
outward causes, from which came those inward 
obstructions; and so in the rest. 

These six non-natural things, are Dyet, Re- 
tention, and Evacuation, which are more ma- 
terial then the other, because they make new 
matter, or else are conversant in keeping or 
expelling of it. The other four are, Air, Exer- 
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cise, Sleeping, Waking, and perturbations of 
the minde, which onely alter the matter. The 
first of these is Diet, which consists in meat and 
drink, and causeth melancholy, as it offends in 
Substance, or Accidents, that is, Quantity, 
quality, or the like. And well it may be called a 
material cause, since that as Fernelius holds, It 
hath such a power in begetting of diseases, and 
yields the matter and sustenance of them; for 
neither air, nor perturbations, nor any of those 
other evident causes take place, or work this effect, 
except the constitution of body, and preparation 
of humors do concur. That a man may say, this 
Diet is the mother of diseases, let the father be 
what he will, and from this alone, Melancholy 
and frequent other maladies arise. Many Physi- 
tians, I confess, have written copious volumes 
of this one subject, of the nature and qualities 
of all maner of meats; as namely, Galen, Isaac 
the few, Halyabbas; Avicenna, Mesue also four 
Arabians: Gordonius, Villanovanus, Wecker, 
Johannes Bruerinus sitologia de Esculentis & 
Poculentis, Michael Savanarola, Traé 2. c. 8. 
Anthony Fumanellus, lb. de regimine senum, 
Curio in his Comment on Schola Salerna, Gode- 
fridus Stekius arte med. Marsilius cognatus, 
Ficinus, Ranzovius, Fonseca, Lessius, Magninus, 
regim. sanitatis, Frietagius, Hugo Fridevallus, 
&c. besides many other in English, and almost 
every peculiar Physitian, discourseth at large 
of all peculiar meats in his Chapter of Melan- 
choly: Yet because these Books are not at hand 
to every man, I will briefly touch what kinde 
of meats ingender this humor, through their 
several species,and which are to beavoyded. How 
they alter and change the matter, spirits first, and 
after humors, by which we are preserved, and 
the constitution of our body, Fernelius and others 
will shew you. I hasten to the thing it self: And 
first of such Diet as offends in substance. 
Beef, a Strong and hearty meat (cold in the 
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first degree, dry in the second saith Gal. 1. 3. 
c. I. de alim. fac.) is condemned by him, and all 
succeeding Authors, to breed gross melancholy 
blood: Good for such as are sound, and of a 
Strong constitution, for laboring men, if ordered 
aright, corned, young, of an Ox (for all gelded 
meats in every species are held best) or if old, 
such as have been tired out with labor, are pre- 
ferred. Aubanus and Sabellicus commend Por- 
tugal Beef to be the most savory, best, and 
easiest of digestion; we commend ours: but all 
is rejected, and unfit for such as lead a resty 
life, any ways inclined to Melancholy, or dry 
of complexion: Tales (Galen thinks) de facile 
melancholicis egritudimbus capiuntur. 

Pork, of all meats is most nutritive in his own 
nature, but altogether unfit for such as live at 
ease, are any ways unsound of Body or Minde: 
Too moyst, full of humors, and therefore noxia 
delicatis, saith Savanarola, ex earum usu ut 
dubitetur an febris quartana generetur: Naught 
for queasie stomacks, in so much, that frequent 
use of it may breed a quartan ague. 

Savanarola discommends Goats flesh, and so 
doth Bruerinus, 1. 13. c. 19. calling it a filthy 
beast, and ramish; and therefore supposeth it 
will breed rank and filthy substance: yet Kid, 
such as are young, and tender, Isaac accepts, 
Bruerinus and Galen, 1. 1. c. 1. de alimentorum 
facultatibus. 

Hart, and Red Deer hath an evil name, it yields 
gross nutriment; a Strong and great grained meat, 
next unto a Horse. Which although some Coun- 
tries eat, as Tariars, and they of China; yet 
Galen condemns. Young Foals are as commonly 
eaten in Spain, as Red Deer, and to furnish 
their Navies, about Malaga especially, often 
used; but such meats ask long baking, or seeth- 
ing, to qualifie them, and yet all will not serve. 

All Venison is melancholy, and begets bad 
blood; a pleasant meat: in great esteem with 
us, (for we have more Parks in England, then 
there are in all Europe besides) in our solemn 
feasts. "Tis somewhat better hunted then other- 
wise, and well prepared by cookery; but gener- 
ally bad, and seldom to be used. 

Hare, a black meat, melancholy, and hard of 
digestion, it breeds Incubus, often eaten, and 
causeth fearful dreams, so doth all Venison, 
and is condemned by a Jury of Physitians. 
Mizaldus and some others, say, That Hare is a 
merry meat, and that it will make one fair, as 
Martials Epigram testifies to Gellia; but this is 
per accidens, because of the good sport it makes, 
merry company, and good discourse that is 
commonly at the eating of it, and not otherwise 
to be understood. 

Conies are of the nature of Hares. Magninus 


compares them to Beef, Pig, and Goat, Reg. 
sanit. part. 3. c. 17. yet young Rabbets by all 
men, are approved to be good. 

Generally, all such meats as are hard of diges- 
tion, breed melancholy, Areteus, lib. 7. cap. 5. 
reckons up heads and feet, bowels, brains, 
entrals, marrow, fat, blood, skins, and those 
inward parts, as heart, lungs, liver, spleen, &c. 
They are rejected by Isaac, lib. 2. part. 3. Mag- 
minus, part 3. cap. 17. Bruerinus, hb. 12. Savan- 
arola, Rub. 32. Trad. 2. 

Milk, and all that comes of Milk, as Butter 
and Cheese, Curds, &’c. increase melancholy 
(Whey onely excepted, which is most wholsom:) 
some except Asses Milk. The rest, to such as 
are sound, is nutritive and good, especially for 
young children, but because soon turned to 
corruption, not good for those that have unclean 
Stomacks, are subject to headach, or have green 
wounds, Stone, &’c. Of all Cheeses, I take that 
kinde which we call Banbury cheese to be the 
best, ex vetustis pessimus, the older, stronger, 
and harder, the worst, as Langius discourseth 
in his Epistle to Melanéthon, cited by Mizaldus, 
Isaac, p. 5. Gal. 3. de cibis boni succt, &c. 

Amongst Fowl, Peacocks and Pigeons, all 
fenny Fowl are forbidden, as Ducks, Geese, 
Swans, Herns, Cranes, Coots, Didappers, 
Waterhens, with all those Teals, Curs, Shel- 
drakes, and peckled Fowls, that come hither 
in winter out of Scandia, Muscovy, Greenland, 
Friezland, which half the year are covered all 
over with snow, and frozen up. Though these 
be fair in feathers, pleasant in taste, and have 
a good out-side, like Hypocrites, white in plumes, 
and soft, their flesh is hard, black, unwholsome, 
dangerous, melancholy meat; Gravant & putre- 
faciunt Stomachum, saith Isaac, part 5. de vol. 
their young ones are more tolerable, but young 
Pigeons he quite disproves. 

Rhasis and Magninus discommend all Fish, 
and say, They breed Viscosities, slimy nutri- 
ment, little and humorous nourishment. Savan- 
arola addes, cold, moyst, and phlegmatick, 
Isaac; and therefore unwholsom for all cold 
and melancholy complexions: others make a 
difference, rejecting onely amongst fresh-water 
fish, Eel, Tench, Lamprey, Crawfish (which 
Bright approves, cap. 6.) and such as are bred 
in muddy and standing waters, and have a taste 
of mud, as Franciscus Bonsuetus poetically de- 
fines, Lib. de aquatilibus. 

Nam pisces omnes, gui Stagna, lacusque frequen- 
tant, 
Semper plus succi deterioris habent. 
All fish, that standing Pools, and Lakes frequent, 
Do ever yield bad juyce and nourishment. 
Lampreyes, Paulus Fovius, c. 34. de piscibus 
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fluaial. highly magnifies, and saith, None speak 
against them, but znepti and scrupulosi, some 
scrupulous persons ; but Eels, c. 33. he abhorreth 
in all places, at all times, all Physitians detest 
them, especially about the Solstice. Gomestus, hb. 

I. c. 22. de sale, doth immoderately extol Sea- 
fish, which others as much vilifie, and above the 
rest, dryed, sowced, indurate fish, as Ling, 
Fumados, Red-herrings, Sprats, Stock-fish, 
Haberdine, Poor-John, all Schell-fish. Tzm. 
Bright excepts Lobstar and Crab. Messarius 
commends Salmon, which Bruerinus contra- 
dicts, Lib. 22. c. 17. Magninus rejects Congre, 
Sturgeon, Turbet, Mackerel, Skate. 

Carp is a fish, of which, I know not what to 
determine. Franciscus Bonsuetus accompts it a 
muddy fish. Hippolitus Salvianus in his Book 
de Piscium natura & preparatione, which was 
Printed at Rome in Folio, 1554. with most ele- 
gant Pictures, esteems Carp no better then a 
slimy watery meat. Paulus Jovius on the other 
side, disallowing Tench, approves of it; so doth 
Dubravius in his Books of Fish-ponds. Freitagius 
extols it for an excellent wholsom meat, and 
puts it amongst the Fishes of the best rank; 
and so do most of our Country Gentlemen, 
that store their Ponds almost with no other 
Fish. But this controversie is easily decided, in 
my judgment, by Bruerinus, 1. 22. c. 13. The 
difference riseth from the site and nature of 
Pools, sometimes muddy, sometimes sweet; 
they are in taste as the place is, from whence 
they be taken. In like manner almost we may 
conclude of other fresh-fish. But see more in 
Rondoletius, Bellonius, Oribasius, lib. 7. cap. 22. 
Isaac, 1. 1. especially Hippolitus Salvianus, who 
is instar omnium solus, &c. Howsoever they may 
be wholsome and approved, much use of them 
is not good: P. Forestus in his Medicinal ob- 
servations, relates, That Carthusian Fryers, 
whose living is most part fish, are more subject 
to melancholy then any other order, and that 
he found by experience, being sometimes their 
Physitian ordinary at Delph in Holland. He 
exemplifies it with an instance of one Buscodnese 
a Carthusian of a ruddy colour, and well liking, 
that by solitary living, and fish-eating, became 
so misaffected. 

Amongst Herbs to be eaten, I finde Gourds, 
Cowcumbers, Coleworts, Mellons, disallowed, 
but especially Cabbage. It causeth troublesome 
dreams, and sends up black vapors to the brain. 
Galen, loc. affect. 1. 3. c. 6. of all Herbs condemns 
Cabbage; and Isaac, lib. 2. c. 1. Anime gravi- 
tatem facit, it brings heaviness to the soul. Some 
are of opinion, That all raw Herbs and Sallets, 
breed melancholy blood, except Bugloss and 
Lettice. Crato, consil. 21. hb. 2. speaks against 


all Herbs and Worts, except Borrage, Bugloss, 
Fennel, Parsly, Dill, Bawm, Succory. Magninus, 
regim. sanitatis, 3. part. cap. 31. Omnes herbe 
simpliciter male, via cibi. All Herbs are simply 
evil to feed on (as he thinks). So did that scoff- 
ing Cook in Plautus hold, | 
Non ego caenam condio ut alti coqui solent, 
Qui mihi condita prata in patinis proferunt, 
Boves qui convivas faciunt, herbasque aggerunt. 
Like other Cooks I do not Supper dress, 
That put whole Medows into a Platter, 
And make no better of their Guests then 
Beeves, 
With Herbs and Grass to feed them fatter. 
Our Italians and Spaniards do make a whole 
dinner of Herbs and Sallets (which our said 
Plautus calls Caenas TerreStres, Horace, canas 
sine sanguine) by which means, as he follows it, 
Hic homines tam brevem vitam colunt 
Qui herbas hujusmodi in aloum suum congerunt, 
Formidolosum diétu, non esu modo, 
Quas herbas pecudes non edunt, homines edunt. 
Their lives that eat such Herbs, must needs 
be short, 
And ’tis a fearful thing for to report, 
That men should feed on such a kinde of 
meat, 
Which very Juments would refuse to eat. 
(They are windy, and not fit therefore to be 
eaten of all men raw, though qualified with 
Oyl, but in Broths, or otherwise. See more of 
these in every Husbandman and Herbalist. 
Roots, Et st quornndam gentium opes sint, saith 
Bruerinus, The wealth of some Countries, and 
sole food, are windy and bad, or troublesome 
to the head; as Onyons, Garlick, Scallions, 
Turnups, Carrets, Radishes, Parsnips: Crato, 
ib. 2. consil. 11. disallows all Roots, though 
some approve of Parsnips and Potatoes. Mag- 
ninus is of Crato’s opinion, They trouble the 
minde, sending gross fumes to the brain, make men 
mad, especially Garlick, Onyons, if a man liber- 
ally feed on them a yeer together. Guzanerius, 
tract. 15. cap. 2. complains of all maner of Roots, 
and so doth Bruerinus, even Parsnips themselves, 
which are the best, Lib. 9. cap. 14. Pastinacarum 
usus succos gignit improbos. Crato, consil.21. lib.1. 
utterly forbids all maner of fruits, as Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Cherries, Strawberries, Nuts, 
Medlers, Serves, &’c. Sanguinem inficiunt, saith 
Villanovanus, They infect the blood, and putri- 
fie it, Magninus holds, and must not therefore 
be taken, Via cibi, aut quantitate magna, not to 
make a meal of, or in any great quantity. Cardan 
makes that a cause of their continual sickness 
at Fessa in Africk, because they live so much on 
fruits, eating them thrice a day. Laurentius ap- 
proves of many fruits, in his Traé of Melan- 
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choly, which others disallow, and amongst the 
rest Apples, which some likewise commend, 

Sweetings, Pairmains, Pippins, as good against 
Melancholy; but to him that is any way inclined 
to, or touched with this malady, Nicholas Piso 
in his Praéticks, forbids all fruits, as windy, or 
to be sparingly eaten at least, and not raw. 
Amongst other fruits, Bruerinus out of Galen, 
excepts Grapes and Figs, but I finde them like- 
wise rejected. All Pulse arenaught, Beans, Pease, 
Fitches, &c. they fill the Brain (saith Isaac) 
with gross fumes, breed black thick blood, and 
cause troublesome dreams. And therefore, that 
which Pythagoras said to his Schollars of old, 
may be for ever applied to Melancholy men, A 
fabis abstinete, Eat no Pease, nor Beans; yet to 
such as will needs eat them, I would give this 
counsel, to prepare them according to those 
rules that Arnoldus Villanovanus, and Frietagtus 
prescribe, for eating, and dressing, Fruits, 
Herbs, Roots, Pulse, &c. 

Spices cause hot and head melancholy, and 
are for that cause forbidden by our Physitians, 
to such men as are inclined to this malady, as 
Pepper, Ginger, Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, 
Dates, &c. Honey and Sugar. Some except 
Hony, to those that are cold, it may be tolerable, 
but Dulcia se in bilem vertunt, they are obstruc- 
tive. Crato therefore forbids all Spice, in a con- 
sultation of his, for a Melancholy Schoolmaster, 
Omnia aromatica, & quicquid sanguinem adurit: 
So doth Fernelius, consil. 45. Guianerius, trad. 
15. c. 2. Mercurialts, cons. 189. To these I may 
adde all sharp and sowre things, luscious, and 
over-sweet, or fat, as Oyl, Vineger, Verjuice, 
Mustard, Salt; as sweet things are obstructive, 
so these are corrosive. Gomesius in his Books, 
De sale, 1. 1. c. 21. highly commends Salt; so 
doth Codronchus in his Tract, De sale Absynthi, 
Lemn. l. 3. c. 9. de occult. nat. mir. yet common 
experience findes Salt, and Salt-meats, to be 
great procurers of this disease. And for that 
cause belike those Egyptian Priests, abstaind 
from salt, even so much, as in their bread, ut 
sine perturbatione anima esset, saith mine Author, 
that their souls might be free from perturba- 
tions. 

Bread that is made of baser grain, as Pease, 
Beans, Oats, Rye, or over-hard baked, crusty, 
and black, is often spoken against, as causing 
melancholy juyce and wind. Yoh. Mayor in the 
first Book of his History of Scotland, contends 
much for the wholsomeness of Oaten Bread: 
It was objected to him then living at Paris in 
France, That his Countrymen fed on Oats, and 
base grain, as a disgrace; but he doth ingen- 
uously confess, Scotland, Wales, and a third 
part of England, did most part use that kinde of 


Bread, that it was as wholsom as any grain, 
and yielded as good nourishment. And yet 
Wecker out of Galen, calls it horse-meat, and 
fitter for juments, then men to feed on. But 
read Galen himself, Lib. 1. De cibis boni & mali 
succl, more largely discoursing of Corn and 
Bread. 
All black Wines, over-hot, compound, strong 
thick drinks, as Muscadine, Malmsie, Allegant, 
Rumny, Brownbastard, Metheglen, and the 
like, of which they have thirty several kindes in 
Muscovy, all such made drinks are hurtful in 
this case, to such as are hot, or of a sanguine 
cholerick complexion, young, or inclined to 
head-melancholy. For many times the drinking 
of Wine alone causeth it. Arculanus, c. 16. in. 9. 
Rhasis, puts in Wine for a great cause, especially 
if it be immoderately used. Guzanertus, Traét. 
15. ¢. 2. tells a Story of two Dutchmen, to whom 
he gave entertainment in his house, That in one 
moneths space were both melancholy by drinking 
of Wine, one did naught but sing, the other sigh. 
Galen, 1. de causis, morb. c. 3. Matthiolus on 
Dioscorides, and above all other Andreas Bachius, 
I. 3. c. 18, 19, 20. have reckoned upon those 
inconveniences that come by Wine: Yet not- 
withstanding all this, to such as are cold, or 
sluggish melancholy, a cup of Wine is good 
Physick, and so doth Mercurialis grant, consil. 
25. in that case, if the temperature be cold, as 
to most melancholy men it is, Wine is much 
commended, if it be moderately used. Cider 
and Perry are both cold and windy drinks, 
and for that cause to be neglected, and so are all 
those hot spiced strong drinks. 
Beer, if it be over new or over stale, over strong, 
or not sod, smell of the cask, sharp, or sowre, is 
most unwholsom, frets, and gauls, &’c. Henricus 
Ayrerus in a consultation of his, for one that 
labored of Hypocondriacal melancholy discom- 
mends Beer. So doth Crato in that excellent 
counsel of his, Lib. 2. consil. 21. as too windy, 
because of the Hop. But he means belike that 
thick black Bohemian Beer used in some other 
parts of Germany, 
nil spissius illa 
Dum bibitur, nil clarius est dum mingitur, unde 
Constat, quod multas faces in corpore linquat. 

Nothing comes in so thick, 

Nothing goes out so thin, 

It must needs follow then 

The dregs are left within. 
As that old Poet scoffed, calling it Stygie mon- 
Strum conforme paludi, a monstrous drink, like 
the River Styx. But let them say as they list, to 
such as are accustomed unto it, ’77s a most 
wholsom (so Polydor Virgil calleth it) and a plea- 
sant drink, it is more subtil and better for the 
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Hop, that rarifies it, hath an especial vertue 
against melancholy, as our Herbalists confess. 
Fuchsius approves, Lib. 2. sect. 2. instit. cap. 11. 
and many others. 

Standing Waters, thick and ill coloured, such 
as come forth of Pools, and Motes, where Hemp 


naught, not to be used, and by the testimony of 
Galen, breed Agues, Dropsies, Pleurisies, Splene- 
tick, and melancholy Passions, hurt the Eyes, 
cause a bad temperature, and ill disposition of the 
whole body, with bad colour. This Iobertus stifly 
maintains, Paradox, lib. 1. part. 5. that it causeth 


hath been steeped, or slimy fishes live, are most 
unwholsom, putrified, and full of mites, creep- 
ers, slimy, muddy, unclean, corrupt, impure, 
by reason of the Suns heat, and still standing; 
they cause foul distemperatures in the body 
and minde of man, are unfit to make drink of, 
to dress meat with, or to be used about men in- 
wardly or outwardly. They are good for many 
domestical uses, to wash horses, water cattle, 
&c. or in time of necessity, but not otherwise. 
Some are of opinion, that such fat standing 
waters make the best Beer, and that seething 
doth desecate it, as Cardan holds, Lib. 13. subtil. 
It mends the substance, and savor of it, but it is 
a paradox. Such Beer may be Sstrongez, but not 
so wholsom as the other, as Jobertus truly justi- 
fieth out of Galen, Paradox dec. 1. Paradox 5. 
that the seething of such impure waters doth 
not purge or purifie them, Pliny, id. 31. c. 3. is 
of the same Tenent, and P. Crescentius agricult. 
hb. 1. & lib. 4. c. 11. & c. 45. Pamphilius Heri- 
lachus, l. 4. de nat. aquarum, such waters are 


bleer eyes, bad colour, and many loathsome 
diseases to such as use it: This which they say, 
Stands with good reason; for as Geographers 
relate, the water of Astracan breeds worms in 
such as drink it. Axius, or as now called Verduri, 
the fairest River in Macedonia, makes all Cattle 
black that taste of it. Aleacman now Peleca, 
another stream in Thessaly, turns Cattle most 
part white, si potut ducas. I. Aubanus Bohemus 
refers that Struma, or Poke of the Bavarians 
and Styrians to the nature of their waters, as 
Munster doth that of the Valesians in the Alps, 
and Bodine supposeth the stuttering of some 
families in Aguitania about Labden, to proceed 
from the same cause, and that the filth is derived 
from the water to their bodies. So that they that 
use filthy, standing, ill-coloured, thick, muddy 
water, must needs have muddy, ill coloured, im- 
pure, and infirm bodies. And because the body 
works upon the minde, they shall have grosser 
understandings, dull, foggy, melancholy spirits, 
and be really subject to all maner of infirmities. 
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To these noxious simples, we may reduce an 

infinite number of compound, artificial, made 
dishes, of which our Cooks afford us a great 
variety, as Taylors do fashions in our apparel. 
Such are Puddings stuffed with blood, or other- 
wise composed, Baked meats, sowced, indurate 
meats, fryed, and broyled, buttered meats, 
condite, powdred, and over-dryed, all Cakes, 
Simneis, Buns, Cracknels made with Butter, 
Spice, &c. Fritters, Pancakes, Pies, Salsages, 
and those several sawces, sharp, or over sweet, 
of which Scientia popine, as Seneca calls it, hath 
served those Apician tricks, and perfumed 
dishes, which Adrian the sixt Pope, so much 
admired in the accounts of his predecessor Leo 
decimus; and which prodigious riot, and prodi- 
gality, have invented in this age. These do 
generally ingender gross humors, fill the 
gtomack with crudities, and all those inward 
parts with obstructions. Montanus, consil. 22. 
gives instance in a melancholy Jew, that by 
eating such tart sawces, made dishes, and salt 
meats, with which he was overmuch delighted, 
became melancholy, and was evil affected. Such 
examples are familiar and common. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION II 
QUANTITY OF DYET A CAUSE 


THERE is not so much harm proceeding from 
the substance it self of meat, and quality of it, 
in ill dressing and preparing, as there is from 
the quantity, disorder of time and place, un- 
seasonable use of it, intemperance, overmuch, 
or over-little taking of it. A true saying it is, 
Plures crapula quam gladius, This gluttony kills 
more then the sword, this omnivorantia & homi- 
cida gula, this al-devouring and murdering gut. 
And that of Pliny is truer, Simple Dyet ts the 
best, heaping up of several meats, 1s pernicious, and 
sawces worse, many dishes bring many diseases. 
Avicen cryes out, That nothing 1s worse then to 
feed on many dishes, or to protra& the time of 
meats longer then ordinary; from thence proceed 
our infirmities, and ’tis the fountain of all diseases, 
which arise out of the repugnancy of gross humors. 
Thence, saith, Fernelius, come cruelties, wind, 
oppilations, Cacochymia, Plethora, Cachexia, 
Bradiopepsia, Hinc subite mortes, atque intestata 
senectus, sudden death, &c. and what not. 

As a Lamp is choaked with a multitude of Oyl, 
or a little fire with overmuch wood quite ex- 
tinguished; so is the natural heat with immod- 
erate eating, strangled in the Body. Pernitiosa 
sentina est abdomen insaturabile: One saith, An 
insatiable paunch is a pernicious sink, and the 
fountain of all diseases, both of Body and Minde. 


Mercurialis will have it a peculiar cause of this 
private disease; Solenander, consil. 5. sett. 3. 
illustrates this of Mercurialis, with an example 
of one so melancholy, ab intempestivis com- 
messationibus, unseasonable feasting. Crato con- 
firms as much, in that often cited Counsel, 21. 


hb. 2. putting superfluous eating for a main 
cause. But what need I seek farther for proofs? 
Hear Hippocrates himself, Lib. 2. Aphoris. 10. 
Impure bodies the more they are nourished, the 
more they are hurt, for the nourishment is putrified 
with vicious humors. 

And yet for all this harm, which apparently 
follows surfetting and drunkenness, see how 
we luxuriate and rage in this kinde, read what 
Johannes Stuckius hath written lately of this 
subject, in his great Volumn De Antiquorum 
Conviviis, and of our present age ; Quam por- 
tentose cene, prodigious suppers, Qui dum 
invitant ad ceenam, efferunt ad sepulchrum, what 
Fagos, Epicures, Apetios, Heliogables our times 
afford? Lucullus ghost walks still, and every man 
desires to sup in Apollo: Hsops costly dish is 
ordinarily served up. 

Magis tlla juvant, que pluris emuntur. 

The dearest Cates are best, and ’tis an ordinary 

thing to bestow twenty or thirty pound on a 
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dish, some thousand Crowns upon a dinner: 
Mully-Hamet, King of Fez and Morocco, spent 
three pound on the sawce of a Capon: It is 
nothing in our times, we scorn all that is cheap. 
We loathe the very light (some of us, as Seneca 
notes) because it comes free, and we are offended 
with the Suns heat, and those cool blasts, because 
we buy them not. This air we breathe is so com- 
mon, we care not for it; nothing pleaseth but 
what is dear. And if we be witty in any thing, 
it is ad gulam: If we Study at all, it is erudito 
luxu, to please the palat, and to satisfie the gut. 
A Cook of old was a base knave (as Livy com- 
plains) but now a great man in request: Cookery 
1s become an art, a noble science: Cooks are Gentle- 
men: Venter Deus: They wear thezr brazns in their 
bellies, and their guts in their heads; as Agrippa 
taxed some parasites of his time, rushing on 
their own destruction, as if a man should run 
upon the point of a sword, usque dum rumpantur 
comedunt: All day, all night, let the Physitian 
say what he will, imminent danger, and feral 
diseases are now ready to seize upon them, that 
will eat till they vomit, Edunt ut vomant, vomunt 
ut edant, saith Seneca; which Dion relates of 
Vitellius, Solo transitu ciborum nutriri judicatus: 
His meat did pass through, and away; or till 
they burst again. Strage animantium ventrem 
onerant, and rake over all the world, as so many 
slaves, belly-gods, and land-serpents, Et totus 
orbis ventri nimis angustus, the whole world can- 
not satisfie their appetite. Sea, Land, Rivers, 
Lakes, &c. may not give content to their raging 
guts. To make up the mess, what immoderate 
drinking in every place? Senem potum pota 
trahebat anus, how they flock to the Tavern: as 
if they were fruges consumere nati, born to no 
other end but to eat and drink, like Offellius 
Bibulus, that famous Roman parasite, Qui dum 
vixit, aut bibit aut minxit; as so many Casks to 
hold wine, yea worse then a Cask, that marrs 
wines, and it self is not marred by it, yet these 
are brave men, Siz/enus Ebrius was no braver. 
Et que fuerunt vitia, mores sunt: tis now the 
fashion of our times, an honour: Nunc vero res 
ita eo redit (as Chrysost. serm. 30. in 5. Ephes. 
Comments) Vt effeminate ridendeque ignavie 
loco habeatur, nolle inebriari; tis now come to 
that pass, that hee is no Gentleman, a very milk- 
sop, a clown, of no bringing up, that will not 
drink, fit for no company; he is your onely 
gallant that playes it off finest, no disparage- 
ment now to stagger in the streets, reel, rave, 
&c. but much to his fame and renown; as in 
like case Epidicus told Thesprio his fellow ser- 
vant, in the Poet. LEdipol facinus improbum, one 
urged, the other replied, At jam alu fecere idem, 
erit illi illa res honori, ’tis now no fault, there be 
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so many brave examples to bear one out; ’tis a 
credit to have a strong brain, and carry his 
liquor well: The sole contention who can drink 
most, and fox his fellow soonest. ’Tis the sum- 
mum bonum of our Tradesmen, their felicity, 
life and soul, Tanta dulcedine affeciant, saith 
Pliny, lib. 14. cap. 12. Ut magna pars non aliud 
vite premium intelligat, their chief comfort, to 
be merry together in an Alehouse or Tavern, 
as our modern Muscovites do in their Mede- 
Inns, and Turks in their Coffa-houses, which 
much resemble our Taverns; they will labor 
hard all day long to be drunk at night, and spend 
totius anni labores, as St Ambrose addes, in a 
tipling feast; convert day into night, as Seneca 
taxeth some in his times, Pervertunt officia nottis 
& lucis; when we rise, they commonly go to 
bed, like our Antzpodes, 

Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 

Iilis sera rubens accendit lumina vesper. 
So did Petronius in Tacitus, Heliogabalus in 
Lampridius, 

Noétes vigilabat ad ipsum 

Mane, diem totum Stertebat. 
Snymdiris the Sybarite, never saw the Sun rise 
or set, so much as once in twenty yeers. Verres, 
against whom Tully so much enveighs, in Winter 
he never was extra tectum, vix extra lectum, never 
almost out of bed, still wenching, and drinking; 
so did he spend his time, and so do Myriads in 
our days. They have gymnasia bibonum, schools 
and rendezvous; these Centaures and Lapithe, 
toss pots, and bowls, as so many balls, invent 
new tricks, as Salsages, Anchoves, Tobacco, 
Caveare, pickled Oysters, Herrings, Fumadoes, 
&c. innumerable salt-meats to increase their 
appetite, and study how to hurt themselves by 
taking Antidotes, to carry their drink the better: 
and when naught else serves, they will go forth, or 
be conveyed out to empty their gorge, that they 
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may return to drink afresh. They make laws, 
insanas leges, contra bibendi fallacias, and brag of 
it when they have done, crowning that man that 
is soonest gone, as their drunken predecessors 
have done,—guid ego video? Ps. Cum corona 
Pseudolum ebrium tuum—. And when they are 
dead, will have a Can of Wine with Marons old 
woman to be engraven on their tombs. So they 
triumph in villany, and justifie their wicked- 
ness; with Rablais that French Lucian, drunk- 
enness is better for the body then Physick, be- 
cause there be more old drunkards, then old 
Physitians. Many such frothy arguments they 
have, inviting and encouraging others to do as 
they do, and love them dearly for it (no glew 
like to that of good-fellowship.) So did Alcib1- 
ades in Greece, Nero, Bonosus, Heliogabalus in 
Rome, or Alegabalus rather, as he was stiled of 
old, (as Ignatius proves out of some old Coyns.) 
So do many great men Still, as Heresbachius 
observes. When a Prince drinks till his eyes 
Stare, like Bitias in the Poet, 
(lle impiger hausit 
Spumantem vino pateram) 

and comes off cleerly, sound Trumpets, Fife 
and Drums, the spectators will applaud him, 
the Bishop himself (if he belie them not) with his 
Chaplain will stand by and do as much, O dignum 
principe hauStum, ’twas done like a Prince. Our 
Dutchmen invite all comers with a pail and a dish. 
Velut infundibula integras obbas exhauriunt, & 
in monstrosis poculis, tpst monstrost monstrosius 
epotant, making barrels of their bellies. Incredibile 
diéiu, as one of their own Countrymen com- 
plains: Quantum liquoris immodestissima gens 
capiat, &c. How they love a man that will be 
drunk, crown him and honor him for it, hate him 
that will not pledg him, stab him, kill him: A 
most intolerable offence, and not to be forgiven. 
He is a mortal enemy that will not drink with him, 
as Munster relates of the Saxons. So in Poland, 
he is the best servitor, and the honestest fellow, 
saith Alexander Gaguinus, That drinketh most 
healths to the honor of his master, he shall be re- 
warded as a good servant, and held the bravest 
fellow that carries his liquor best, when as a 
Brewers horse will bear much more then any 
Sturdy drinker, yet for his noble exploits, in this 
kinde, he shall be accounted a most valiant man, 
for Tam inter epulas fortis vir esse potest ac in 
bello, as much valor is to be found in feasting, 
as in fighting, and some of our City Captains, 
and Carpet Knights will make this good, and 
prove it. Thus they many times wilfully pervert 
the good temperature of their bodies, stifle their 
wits, Strangle nature, and degenerate into beasts. 
Some again are in the other extream, and draw 
this mischief on their heads by too ceremonious 


and strict diet, being over precise, Cockney- 
like, and curious in their observation of meats, 
times, as that Medicina Statica prescribes, just 
sO many ounces at dinner, which Lesstus en- 
joyns, so much at supper, not a little more, nor 
a little less, of such meat, and at such hours, a 
dyet drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China- 
broth, at dinner, Plumb-broth, a Chicken, a 
Rabbet, rib of a Rack of Mutton, wing of a 
Capon, the Merry-thought of a Hen, &c. to 
sounder bodies this is too nice and most absurd. 
Others offend in overmuch fasting: Pining 
adays, saith Guianerius, and waking anights, as 
many Moors and Turks in these our times do. 
Anchorites, Monks, and the rest of that super- 
Stitious rank (as the same Guianerius witnesseth, 
That he hath often seen to have happened in his 
time) through immoderate fasting, have been fre- 
quently mad. Of such men belike Hippocrates 
speaks, 1. Aphor. 5. when as he saith, They more 
offend in too sparing diet, and are worse damnified, 
then they that feed liberally, and are ready to surfet. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION III 
CUSTOM OF DYET, DELIGHT, 
APPETITE, NECESSITY, HOW 
THEY CAUSE OR HINDER 


NO rule is so general, which admits not some 
exception; to this therefore which hath been 
hitherto said, (for I shall otherwise put most men 
out of commons) and those inconveniences 
which proceed from the substance of meats, an 
intemperate or unseasonable use of them, cus- 
tom somewhat detracts, and qualifies, according 
to that of Hippocrates 2. Aphoris. 50. Such things 
as we have been long customed to, though they be 
evill in their own nature; yet they are less offen- 
sive, Otherwise it might well be objected, that 
it were a meer tyrannie to live after those strict 
rules of Physick; for custom doth alter nature 
it self, and to such as are used to them it makes 
bad meats wholsome, and unseasonable times 
to cause no disorder. Cider and Perry are windy 
drinks, so are all fruits windy in themselves, cold 
most part, yet in some shires of England, Nor- 
mandy in France, Guipuscoa in Spain, *tis their 
common drink, and they are no whit offended 
with it. In Spain, Italy, and Africk, they live 
most on roots, raw hearbs, Camels milk, and it 
agrees well with them; which to a Stranger will 
cause much grievance. In Wales, laéticiniis ves- 
cuntur, as Humfrey Lluyd confesseth, a Cambro- 
Brittain himself, in his elegant Epistle to Abra- 
ham Ortelius, they live most on white meats: 
in Holland on Fish, Roots, Butter; and so at 
this day in Greece, as Bellomius observes, they 
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had much rather feed on fish than flesh. With 
us Maxima pars vittus in carne consistit, we feed 
on flesh most part, saith Polydor Virgil, as all 
Northern countries do; and it would be very 
offensive to us to live after their dyet, or they 
to live after ours: We drink beer, they Wine; 
they use Oyl, we Butter: we in the North are 
great eaters, they most sparing in those hotter 
Countries: and yet they and we following our 
own customs, are well pleased. An “Ethiopian 
of old seeing an European eat bread, wondred, 
quomodo Stercoribus vescentes viverimus, how we 
could eat such kinde of meats: so much differed 
his Country-men from ours in dyet, that as 
mine Author infers, sz quis illorum vicium apud 
nos amulari vellet; if any man should so feed 
with us, it would be all one to nourish, as Cicuta, 
Aconitum, or Hellebor it self. At this day in 
China the common people live in a maner alto- 
gether cn roots and herbs, and to the wealthyest, 
Horse, Ass, Mule, Dogs, Cat-flesh is as delight- 
som as the rest, so Mat. Riccius the Jesuit relates, 
who lived many years amongst them. The Tar- 
tars eat raw meat, and most commonly hors-flesh, 
drink milk and blood, as the Nomades of old. 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino. 
They scoff at our Europeans for eating bread, 
which they call tops of weeds, and horse meat, 
not fit for men; and yet Scalger accounts them 
a sound and witty Nation, living an hundred 
yeers; even in the civilest Countrey of them 
they do thus, as Beneditt the Jesuite observed 
in his travels, from the great Mogors Court by 
Land to Paguin, which Riccius contends to be 
the same with Cambulu in Cataia. In Scandia 
their bread is usually dryed fish, and so likewise 
in the Shetland Iles: and their other fare, as in 
Island, saith Dithmarus Bleskenius, Butter, 
Cheese, and fish; their drink, water, their lodging 
on the ground. In America in many places their 
bread is roots, their meat Palmitos, Pinas, Po- 
tatos, &*c. and such fruits. There be of them too 
that familiarly drink salt Sea-water, all their 
lives, eat raw meat, grass, and that with delight. 
With some, Fish, Serpents, Spiders; and in 
divers places they eat mans flesh raw, and rosted, 
even the Emperor Metazuma himself. In some 
coasts again, one tree yields them Coquernuts, 
meat and drink, fire, fuel, apparel; with his 
leaves, oyl, vinegar, cover for houses, &c. and 
yet these men going naked, feeding course, live 
commonly a hundred yeers, are seldom or 
never sick; all which dyet our Physitians forbid. 
In Westphaling they feed most part on fat meats 
and wourts, knuckle deep, and call it cerebrum 
Tovis: in the Low Countries with roots, in Italy 
Frogs and Snails are used. The Turks, saith 
Busbequius, delight most in fryed meats. In 


Muscovy, Garlick and Onions are ordinary meat 
and sauce, which would be pernicious to such 
as are unaccustomed unto them, delightsom to 
others; and all is because they have been brought 
up unto it. Husbandmen and such as labor, can 
eat fat Bacon, salt gross meat, hard cheese, &c. 
(O dura messorum ilia) course bread at all times, 
go to bed and labor upon a full Stomack, which 
to some idle persons would be present death, 
and is against the rules of Physick; so that cus- 
tom is all in all. Our travellers finde this by 
common experience when they come in far 
Countries, and use their diet, they are suddenly 
offended, as our Hollanders and Englishmen 
when they touch upon the coasts of Africk, those 
Indian Capes and Islands, are commonly molest- 
ed with Calentures, Fluxes, and much distem- 
pered by reason of their fruits. Peregrina, et St 
suavia, solent vescentibus perturbationes insignes 
adferre, strange meats, though pleasant, cause 
notable alterations and distempers. On the other 
side, use or custom mitigates or makes all good 
again. Mithridates by often use, which Pliny 
wonders at, was able to drink poyson; and a 
maid as Curtius records, sent to Alexander from 
K. Porus, was brought up with poyson from 
her infancy. The Turks, saith Bellonius, lib. 3. 
c.15.eat Opium familiarly, a dram at once, which 
we dare not take in grains. Garcius ab Horto 
writes of one whom he saw at Goa in the East 
Indies, that took ten drams of Opium in three 
days; and yet consulto loquebatur, spake under- 
Standingly, so much can custom do. Theophrastus 
speaks of a Shepherd that could eat Hellebor 
in substance. And therefore Cardan concludes 
out of Galen, Consuetudinem utcunque ferendam, 
nist valde malam, Custom is howsoever to be 
kept, except it be extream bad: he adviseth all 
men to keep their old customs, and that by the 
authority of Hippocrates himself, Dandum ah- 
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quid tempori, @tati, regioni, consuetudini, and 
therefore to continue as they began, be it diet, 
bathe, exercise, &’c. or whatsoever else. 
Another exception is delight, or appetite, to 
such and such meats: Though they be hard of 
digestion, melancholy; yet as Fuchstus excepts 
cap. 6. lib. 2. Insiit. sect. 2. The stomack doth 
readily digest, and willingly entertain such meats 
we love most, and are pleasing to us, abhors on 
the other side such as we distaSt. Which Hippocrates 
confirms, Aphoris. 2. 38. Some cannot endure 
Cheese, out of a secret Antipathy, or to see a rost- 
ed Duck, which to others is a delightsom meat. 
The last exception is necessity, poverty, want, 
hunger, which drives men many times to do 
that which otherwise they are loath, cannot en- 
dure, and thankfully to accept of it: As Beverage 
in ships, and in sieges of great Cities, to feed 
on Dogs, Cats, Rats, and Men themselves. 
Three outlaws in Hedtor Boethius, being driven 
to their shifts, did eat raw flesh, and flesh of 
such fowl as they could catch, in one of the 
Hebrides for some few moneths. These things 
do mitigate or disannul that which hath been 
said of melancholy meats, and make it more 
tolerable; but to such as are wealthy, live plen- 
teously, at ease, may take their choice, and re- 
frain if they will, these viands are to be forborn, 
if they be inclined to, or suspect melancholy, 
as they tender their healths: Otherwise if they 
be intemperate, or disordered in their diet, at 
their peril be it. Qui monet amat, Ave & cave. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION IV 
~ RETENTION AND EVACUATION A 
CAUSE, AND HOW 


OF Retention and Evacuation, there be divers 
kindes, which are either concomitant, assisting 
or sole causes many times of melancholy. Galen 
reduceth defect and abundance to this head; 
others, All that 1s separated, or remains. In the 
first rank of these, I may well reckon up Costive- 
ness, and keeping in of our ordinary excrements, 
which as it often causes other diseases, so this 
of Melancholy in particular. Celsus, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
saith, It produceth inflammation of the head, dul- 
ness, cloudiness, headach, &c. Prosper Calenus, 
lib. de atra bile, will have it distemper not the 
organ onely, but the minde it self by troubling of 
it: And sometimes it is a sole cause of Madness, 
as you may read in the first Book of Skenkius 
his Medicinal Observations. A young Merchant 
going to Nordeling Fair in Germany, for ten 
days space never went to stool; at his return he 
was grievously melancholy, thinking that he 
was robbed, and would not be perswaded, but 


that all his money was gone: His friends thought 
he had some Philirum given him, but Cnelinus 
a Physitian being sent for, found his Costiveness 
alone to be the cause, and thereupon gave him 
a Clister, by which he was speedily recovered. 
Trincavellius, consult. 35. lib. 1. saith as much 
of a melancholy Lawyer, to whom he admin- 
istred Physick, and Rodericus a Fonseca consult. 
85. Tom. 2. of a Patient of his, that for eight 
days was bound, and therefore melancholy 
affected. Other Retentions and Evacuations 
there are, not simply necessary, but at some 
times; as Fernelius accounts them. Path. lib. 1. 
cap.15.as suppression of emrods, monthly issues 
in women, bieeding at nose, immoderate, or no 
use at all of Venus; or any other ordinary issues. 
Detention of emrods, or monthly issues, Vil- 
lanovanus Breviar. hb. 1. cap. 18. Arculanus, 
cap. 16. in 9. Rasis, Vittortus Faventinus, pratt. 
mag. Tract. 2. cap. 15. Bruel, &c, put for ordin- 
ary causes. Fuchsius, 1. 2. sect. 5. c. 30. goes far- 
ther, and saith, That many men unseasonably 
cured of the emrods, have been corrupted with 
melancholy, seeking to avoid Scylla, they fall into 
Charybdis. Galen, 1. de hum. commen. 3. ad text. 
26. illustrates this by an example of Lucius 
Martius, whom he cured of madness, contracted 
by this means: And Skenkius hath two other 
instances of two melancholy and mad women, 
so caused from the suppression of their moneths. 
The same may be said of bleeding at the nose, 
if it be suddenly stopt, and have been formerly 
used, as Villanovanus urgeth: And Fuchsius, lib. 
2. sect. 5. cap. 33. Stifly maintains, That without 
great danger, such an issue may not be Stayed. 
Venus omitted, produceth like effects. Math- 
tolus, epist. 5. l. penult. avoucheth of his know- 
ledg, that some through bashfulness abstained 
from Venery, and thereupon became very heavy 
and dull; and some others that were very timorous, 
melancholy, and beyond all measure sad. Oribasius, 
med. collect. I. 6. c. 37. speaks of some, That if 
they do not use carnal copulation, are continu- 
ally troubled with heaviness and headach; and 
some in the same case by intermission of it. Not 
use of it hurts many, Arculanus, c. 6. in 9. Rasis, 
and Magninus, part. 3. cap. 5. think, because it 
sends up poysoned vapors to the brain and heart. 
And so doth Galen himself hold, That if this 
natural seed be over-long kept (in some parties) 
it turns to poyson, Hieronymus Mercurialis in his 
Chapter of Melancholy, cites it for an especial 
cause of this malady, Priapismus, Satyriasis, 
&c, Haliabbas 5. Theor. c. 36. reckons up this 
and many other diseases. Villanovanus Breviar. 
I. 1. c. 18. saith, He knew many Monks and 
Widows, grievously troubled with melancholy, 
and that from this sole cause. Lodovicus Mercatus 
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1. 2. de mulierum affect. cap. 4. and Rodericus a 
Castro de morbis mulir. 1. 2. c. 3. treat largely 
of this subject, and will have it produce a pecu- 
liar kinde of melancholy, in stale Maids, Nuns, 
and Widows, Ob suppressionem mensium & 
venerem onuissam, timide, meste, anxie, vere- 
cunde, suspitiose, languentes, consilu inopes, 
cum summa vite & rerum meliorum despera- 
tione, &c. they are melancholy in the highest 
degree, and all for want of husbands. lanus 
Montaltus, cap. 37, de melanchol. confirms as 
much out of Galen; so doth Wierus, Christoferus 
a Vega de art. med. lib. 3. c. 14. relates many 
such examples of men, and women, that he had 
seen so melancholy. Felix Plater in the first 
Book of his Observations, Tells a Story of an 
ancient Gentleman in Alsatia, that married a 
young wife, and was not able to pay his debts in 
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that kinde for a long time together, by reason of 
his several infirmities: But she because of ths 
inhibition of Venus, fell into a horrible fury, and 
desired every one that came to see her, by words, 
looks, and gestures, to have to do with her, &c. 
Bernardus Paternus a Physitian, saith, He knew 
a good honest godly Priest, that because he would 
neither willingly marry, nor make use of the Stews, 
fell into grievous melancholy fits. Hildesheim, 
spicel. 2. hath such another example of an Italan 
melancholy Priest, in a consultation had Anno 
1580. Jason Pratensis gives instance in a married 
man, that from his wives death abstaining, after 
marriage, became exceeding melancholy, Rodericus 
a Fonseca in a young man so misaffected, Tom. 2. 
consult. 85. To these you may adde, if you please, 
that conceited tale of a Jew, so visited in like 
sort, and so cured, out of Poggius Florentinus. 

Intemperate Venus is all out as bad in the other 
extream. Galen, l. 6. de morbis popular, sett. 5. 
text. 26. reckons up melancholy amongst those 
diseases which are exasperated by Venery: so 
doth Avicenna 2, 3. c. 11. Oribasius, loc. citat. 
Ficinus, lib. 2. de sanitate tuenda, Marsilius 
Cognatus, Montaltus, cap. 27. Guianerius, Traét. 
3. cap. 2. Magminus, cap. 5. part. 3 gives the 
reason, because it infrigidates and dries up the 
body, consumes the spirits; and would therefore 
have all such as are cold and dry, to take heed of, 
and to avoyd it as a mortal enemy. Facchinus 
in 9. Rasis cap. 15. ascribes the same cause, and 
instanceth in a Patient of his, that married a 
young wife in a hot summer, and so dryed him- 
self with chamber-work, that he became in short 
space from melancholy, mad: he cured him by 
moystening remedies. The like example I finde 
in Lelius a Fonte Eugubinus, consult. 129. of a 
Gentleman of Venice, that upon the same occa- 
sion, was first melancholy, afterwards mad. 
Reade in him the Story at large. 

Any other evacuation stopped, will cause it, 
as well as these above named, be it bile, ulcer, 
issue, &c. Hercules de Saxonia, lib. 1. c. 16. and 
Gordonius, verifie this out of their experience. 
They saw one wounded in the head, who as long as 
the sore was open, Lucida habuit mentis intervalla, 
was well; but when it was stopped, Rediit melan- 
cholia, his melancholy fit seized on him again. 

Artificial evacuations are much like in effect, 
as hot houses, baths, blood-letting, purging, 
unseasonably and immoderately used. Baths 
dry too much, if used in excess, be they natural 
or artificial, and offend extream hot, or cold; 
one dries, the other refrigerates overmuch. 
Montanus, consil. 137. saith, They over-heat 
the Liver. Foh. Struthius, Stigmat. artis, 1. 4. 
c. 9 contends, That if one stay longer then ordin- 


' ary at the Bath, go in too oft, or at unseasonable 
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times, he putrifies the humors in his body. Yo this 
purpose writes Magninus, 1. 3. c. 5. Guianerius, 

Trad. 15. c. 21. utterly disallows all hot baths 
in melancholy adust. J saw (saith he) a man 
that labored of the Gout, who to be freed of his 
malady, came to the Bath, and was instantly cured 
of his disease, but got another worse, and that was 
Madness. But this judgment varies as the humor 
doth, in hot or cold: Baths may be good for one 
melancholy man, bad for another ; that which will 
cure it in this party, may cause it in a second. 

Phlebotomy, many times neglected, may do 
much harm to the body, when there is a mani- 
fest redundance of bad humors, and melancholy 
blood; and when these humors heat and boyl, 
if this be not used in time, the parties affected, 
so inflamed, are in great danger to be mad; but 
if it be unadvisedly, importunely, immoder- 
ately used, it doth as much harm by refrigera- 
ting the body, dulling the spirits, and consum- 
ing them: As Yoh. Curio in his 10. Chapter, well 
reprehends, such kinde of letting blood doth 
more hurt then good: The humors rage much more 
then they did before, and 1s so far from avoyding 
melancholy, that it increaseth it, and weakeneth 
the sight. Prosper Calenus observes as much of 
all Phlebotomy, except they keep a very good 
diet after it. Yea, and as Leonartus Facchinus 
speaks out of his own experience, The blood 1s 
much blacker to many men after their letting of 
blood, then it was at first. For this cause belike 
Salust. Salvinianus, 1. 2. c. 1. will admit or hear 
of no blood-letting at all in this Disease, except 
it be manifest, it proceed from blood: He was 
(it appears) by his own words in that place, 
Master of an Hospital of mad men, and found 
by long experience, that this kinde of evacuation, 
either in head, arm, or any other part, did more 
harm then good. To this opinion of his, Felix 
Plater is quite opposite, Though some wink at, 
disallow and quite contradiét all Phlebotomy in 
Melancholy, yet by long experience I have found 
innumerable so saved, after they had been twenty, 
nay, sixty times let blood, and to live happily 
after it. It was an ordinary thing of old, in Galens 
time, to take at once from such men six pound of 
blood which now we dare scarce take in ounces: 
sed viderint medict, great Books are written of 
this subject. 

Purging upward and downward, in abundance 
of bad humors omited, may be for the worst; so 
likewise as in the precedent, if overmuch, too 
frequent or violent, it weakneth their strength, 
saith Fuchsius, l. 2. sect. 2. c. 17. or if they be 
Strong or able to endure Physick, yet it brings 
them to an ill habit, they make their bodies no 
better then Apothecaries shops, this, and such 
like infirmities must needs follow. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION V 
BAD AIR A CAUSE OF MELANCHOLY 


AIR is a cause of great moment, in producing 
this, or any other Disease, being that it is till 
taken into our bodies by respiration, and our 
more inner parts. If it be impure and foggy, it 
dejects the spirits; and causeth Diseases by in- 
feétion of the heart, as Paulus hath it, Lib. 1. c. 
49. Avicenna, lib. 1. Gal. de san. tuenda. Mer- 
curials, Montaltus, &c. Fernelius saith, A thick 
air thickneth the blood and humors. Lemnius 
reckons up two main things most profitable, 
and most pernitious to our bodies; Air, and 
Diet: And this peculiar Disease, nothing sooner 
causeth (Yobertus holds) then the air wherein we 
breathe and live. Such as is the air, such be our 
Spirits; and as our spirits, such are our humors. 
It offends commonly if it be too hot and dry, 
thick, fuliginous, cloudy, blustering, or a tem- 
pestuous air. Bodine in his fifth Book, De repub. 
cap. 1, 5. of his Method of History, proves that 
hot Countries are most troubled with Melan- 
choly, and that there are therefore in Spain, 
Africk, and Asia minor, great numbers of mad 
men, insomuch, That they are compelled in 
all Cities of note, to build peculiar Hospitals 
for them. Leo Afer, lib. 3. de Fessa urbe, Ortelius 
and Zuinger, confirm as much: They are ordin- 
arily so cholerick in their speeches, that scarce 
two words pass without railing or chiding in 
common talk, and often quarrelling in their 
Streets. Gordonius will have every man take 
notice of it: Note this (saith he) that in hot Coun- 
tries it 1s far more familiar then in cold. Although 
this we have now said be not continually so, for 
as Acosta truly saith, under the Adquator it self, 
is a most temperate habitation, wholsom air, a 
Paradise of pleasure: The leaves ever green, 
cooling showres. But it holds in such as are 
intemperately hot, as Johannes a Meggen, found 
in Cyprus, others in Malta, Apulia, and the 
Holy Land, where at some seasons of the yeer 
is nothing but dust, their Rivers dried up, the 
Air scorching hot, and Earth inflamed; inso- 
much, that many Pilgrims going barefoot for 
devotion sake, from Joppa to Jerusalem upon 
the hot sands, often run mad, or else quite over- 
whelmed with sand, profundis arenis, as in many 
parts of Africk, Arabia Deserta, Battriana, now 
Charassan, when the West wind blows Involu- 
ti arenis transeuntes necantur. Hercules de Sax- 
onia a Professor in Venice, gives this cause, why 
so many Venetian women are melancholy, 
Quod diu sub sole degant, they tarry too long in 
the Sun. Montanus, consil. 21. amongst other 
causes assigns this; Why that Jew his Patient 
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was mad, Quod tam multum exposuit se calori & 
frigori: He exposed himself so much to heat 
and cold. And for that reason in Venice, there 
is little Stirring in those brick paved Streets in 
Summer about noon, they are most part then 
asleep: As they are likewise in the great Mogors 
Countries, and all over the East Indies. At Aden 
in Arabia, as Lodovicus Vertomannus relates in 
his travels, they keep their markets in the night, 
to avoid extremity of heat; and in Ormus, like 
cattle in a Pasture, people of all sorts lie up to 
the chin in water all day long. At Braga in 
Portugal; Burgos in Castile; Messina in Sicily, 
all over Spain and Italy, their Streets are most 
part narrow, to avoid the Sun beams. The 
Turks wear great Turbants ad fugandos solis 
radios, to refract the Sun beams; and much 
inconvenience, that hot air of Bantam in Java, 
yields to our men, that sojourn there for traffick; 
where it is so hot, that they that are sick of the 
Pox, lie commonly bleaching in the Sun, to dry 
up their sores. Such a complaint I read of those 
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Iles of Cape Verdo, fourteen degrees from the 
“Equator, they do male audire: One calls them 
the unhealthiest clime of the World, for fluxes, 
feavers, frenzies, calentures, which commonly 
seize on Sea-faring men that touch at them, 
and all by reason of a hot distemperature of the 
air. The hardiest men are offended with this 
heat, and stiffest clowns cannot resist it, as Con- 
Stantine affirms, Agricult. I. 2. c. 45. They that 
are naturally born in such air, may not endure 
it, as Niger records of some part of Mesopotamia, 
now called Diarbecha: Quibusdam in locis sevi- 
enti eSiui adeo subjecta est, ut pleraque animalia 
fervore solis & celi extinguantur, ’tis so hot 
there in some places, that men of the Country 
and Cattle are killed with it: And Adricomius 
of Arabia felix, by reason of myrrhe, frankin- 
cense, and hot spices there growing, the air is 
so obnoxious to their brains, that the very in- 
habitants at some times. cannot abide it, much 
less weaklings and strangers. Amatus Lusitanus, 
cent. 1. curat. 45. reports of a young maid, that 
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was one Vincent a Curriers daughter, some 
thirteen yeers of age, that would wash her hair 
in the heat of the day (in July) and so let it dry 
in the Sun, to make it yellow, but by that means 
tarrying too long in the heat, she inflamed her 
head, and made her self mad. 

Cold air in the other extream, is almost as bad 
as hot, and so doth Montaltus esteem of it, c. 11. 
if it be dry withal. In those Northern Coun- 
tries, the people are therefore generally dull, 
heavy, and many witches, which (as I have 
before quoted) Saxo Grammaticus, Olaus, Bap- 
tista Porta ascribe to melancholy. But these cold 
climes are more subject to natural melancholy 
(not this artificial) which is cold and dry: For 
which cause Mercurius Britannicus belike, puts 
melancholy men to inhabit just under the Pole. 
The worst of the three is a thick, cloudy, misty, 
foggy air, or such as come from Fens, Moorish 
grounds, Lakes, Muckhils, Draughts, Sinks, 
where any carkasses, or carrion lies, or from 
whence any stinking fulsom smell comes : Galen, 
Avicenna, Mercurialis, new and old Physitians, 
hold that such air is unwholsom, and ingenders 
melancholy, plagues, and what not? Alexandreta 
an haven town in the Mediterranean Sea, Saint 
John de Ullua, an haven in Nova-hispania, are 
much condemned for a bad air, so as Durazzo 
in Albania, Lituania, Ditmarsh, Pomptine pal- 
udes in Italy, the territories about Pisa, Ferrara, 
&c. Rumny Marsh with us: the Hundreds in 
Essex, the Fens in Lincolnshire, Cardan de rerum 
varietate, l. 17. c. 96. findes fault with the sight 
of those rich, and most populous Cities in the 
Low-Countries, as Bruges, Gant, Amsterdam, 
Leyden, Utrick, &c. the air is bad; and so 
at Stockholm in Sweden; Regium in Italy, 
Salisbury with us, Hull and Lin: They may be 
commodious for navigation, this new kinde of 
fortification, and many other good necessary 
uses; but are they so wholsom ? Old Rome hath 
descended from the hills, to the valley, ’tis the 
site of most of our new Cities, and held best to 
build in Plains, to take the opportunity of Rivers. 
Leander Albertus pleads hard for the air, and 
site of Venice, though the black Moorish Lands 
appear at every low water; the Sea, Fire, and 
Smoke (as he thinks) qualifie the air: And some 
suppose, that a thick foggy air helps the memory, 
as in them of Pisa in Italy; and our Cambden 
out of Plato, commends the site of Cambridg, 
because it is so neer the Fens. But let the site 
of such places be as it may, how can they be 
excused that have a delicious seat, a pleasant air, 
and all that nature can afford, and yet through 
their own nastiness, and sluttishness, immund, 
and sordid maner of life, suffer their air to 
putrifie, and themselves to be choked up: Many 


Cities in Turky do male audire in this kinde : 
Constantinople it self, where commonly Carrion 
lies in the street. Some finde the same fault 
in Spain, even in Madrit, the Kings seat, a most 
excellent air, a pleasant site; but the inhabi- 
tants are slovens, and the streets uncleanly kept. 
A troublesom tempestuous air, is as bad as 
impure, rough and foul weather, impetuous 
winds, cloudy dark days, as it is commonly 
with us, Celum visu foedum, Polydor calls it a 
filthy sky, & in quo facile generantur nubes; as 
Tulhies brother Quintus wrote to him in Rome, 
being then Questor in Britain. In a thick and 
cloudy air (saith Lemnius) men are tetrick, sad, 
and peevish: And tf the Western winds blow, and 
that there be a calm, or a fair sunshine day, there 
is a kinde of alacrity in mens mindes; it chears 
up men and beasts: but if tt be a turbulent, rough, 
cloudy, Stormy weather, men are sad, lumpish, 
and much dejected, angry, waspish, dull, and 
melancholy. This was Virgils experiment of old, 

Verum ubi tempestas, & coeli mobilis humor 

Mutavere vices, & Jupiter humidus Austro, 

Vertuntur species animorum, & pettore motus 

Concipiunt altos 

But when the face of Heaven changed is 

To tempests, rain, from season fair: 
Our mindes are altered, and in our brests 
Forthwith some new conceipts appear. 

And who is not weather-wise against such and 
such conjunctions of Planets, moved in foul 
weather, dull and heavy in such tempestuous 
seasons ? Gelidum contriftat Aquarius annum: 
The time requires, and the Autumn breeds it; 
Winter is like unto it, ugly, foul, squalid, the 
Air works on all men, more or less, but espe- 
cially on such as are melancholy, or inclined to 
it, as Lemnius holds, They are most moved with 
it, and those which are already mad, rave down- 
right, either in, or against a tempest. Besides, the 
devil many times takes his opportunity of such 
Storms, and when the humors by the air be Stirred, 
he goes in with them, exagitates our spirits, and 
vexeth our souls; as the Sea waves, so are the spirits 
and humors in our bodies, tossed with tempestuous 
winds and storms. To such as are melancholy 
therefore, Montanus, consil. 24. will have tem- 
pestuous and rough air to be avoided, and consi. 
27. all night air, and would not have them to 
walk abroad, but in a pleasant day. Lemmnius, lL. 
3. c. 3. discommends the South and Eastern 
winds, commends the North. Montanus, conszl. 
31. Will not any windows to be opened in the 
night. Consil. 229. & consil. 230. he discom- 
mends especially the South wind, and no¢turnal 
air: So doth Plutarch, The night and darkness 
makes men sad, the like do all subterranean 
vaults, dark houses in caves and rocks, desert 
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places cause melancholy in an instant, especially 
such as have not been used to it, or otherwise 
accustomed. Read more of air in Hippocrates, 
Aitius, 1. 3. ac. 171. ad. 175. Oribasius, ac. 1. 
ad 22. Avicen. 1. 1. can. Fen. 2. doc. 2. Fen... c. 
123. to the 12, &c. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION VI 

IMMODERATE EXERCISE A CAUSE, 
AND HOW. SOLITARINESS, IDLENESS 
NOTHING so good, but it may be abused : 
Nothing better than Exercise (if opportunely 
used) for the preservation of the Body.: Noth- 
ing so bad, if it be unseasonable, violent, or 
overmuch. Fernelius out of Galen, Path. hb. 1. 
c. 16. saith, That much exercise and weariness 
consumes the spirits and substance, refrigerates 
the body; and such humors which Nature would 
have otherwise concotted and expelled, tt Stirs up, 
and makes them rage: which being so inraged, 
diversly affect, and trouble the body and minde. 
So doth it, if it be unseasonably used, upon a 
full stomack, or when the body is full of cru- 
dities, which Fuchsius so much enveighs against, 
Lib, 2. instit. sect. 2. c. 4. giving that for a cause, 
why school-boys in Germany are so often 
scabed, because they use exercise presently 
after meats. Bayerus puts in a caveat against 
such exercise, because it corrupts the meat in 
the Stomack, and carries the same juyce raw, and 
as yet undigested, into the veins (saith Lemnius) 
which there putrifies, and confounds the animal 
spirits. Crato, consil. 21. J. 2. protests against 
all such exercise after meat, as being the greatest 
enemy to concoction that may be, and cause of 
corruption of humors, which produce this, and 
many other diseases. Not without good reason 
then, doth Salust. Salvianus, I. 2. c. 1. and Leon- 
artus Facchinus in 9. Rhasis. Mercurialis, Arcu- 
Janus, and many other, set down immoderate 
exercise, as a most forcible cause of melancholy. 
Opposite to Exercise, is Idleness (the badg of 
gentry) or want of Exercise, the bane of body 
and minde, the nurse of naughtiness, stepmother 
of discipline, the chief author of all mischief, 
one of the seven deadly sins, and a sole cause 
of this and many other maladies, the devils 
cushion, as Guailter calls it, his pillow and chief 
reposal. For the minde can never rest, but still 
meditates on one thing or other, except it be occu- 
pied about some honest business, of las own accord 
it rusheth into melancholy. As too much and vto- 
lent exercise offends on the one side, so doth an 
idle life on the other, (saith Crato) it fills the body 
full of flegm, gross humors, and all maner of ob- 
Structions, rheumes, catars, &c. Rhasis, cont. lib. 
1. tract. 9. accounts of it as the greatest cause of 


melancholy. I have often seen (saith he) that idle- 
ness begets this humor more than any thing else. 
Montaltus, c. 1. seconds him out of his experi- 
ence, They that are idle are far more subject to 
melancholy, then such as are conversant or im- 
ployed about any office or business. Plutarch reck- 
ons up idleness for a sole cause of the sickness 
of the soul: There are they (saith he) troubled in 
minde, that have no other cause but this. Homer, 
Iliad. 1. brings in Achilles eating of his own 
heart in his Idleness, because he might not fight. 
Mercurialis, consil. 86. for a melancholy young 
man urgeth it is achief cause; why was he melan- 
choly? because idle. Nothing begets it sooner, 
encreaseth and continueth it oftner then idle- 
ness. A disease familiar to all idle persons, an 
inseparable companion to such as live at ease, 
Pingut otio desidtose agentes, a life out of action, 
and have no calling or ordinary imployment to 
busie themselves about, that have small occa- 
sions; and though they have, such is their lazi- 
ness, dulness; they will not compose themselves 
to do ought, they cannot abide work, though 
it be necessary, easie, as to dress themselves, 
write a Letter, or the like; yet as he that is be- 
nummed with cold, sits still shaking, that might 
relieve himself with a little exercise or stirring, 
do they complain, but will not use the facile 
and ready means to do themselves good; and 
so are still tormented with melancholy. Es- 
pecially if they have been formerly brought up 
to business, or to keep much company, and 
upon a sudden come to lead a sedentary life, 
it crucifies their souls, and seazeth on them in 
an instant; for whilst they are any ways im- 
ployed, in action, discourse, about any business, 
sport or recreation, or in company to their 
liking, they are very well; but if alone or idle, 
tormented instantly again; one days solitari- 
ness, one hours sometimes, doth them more 
harm, then a weeks physick, labor and com- 
pany can do good. Melancholy seazeth on them 
forthwith being alone, and is such a torture, 
that as wise Seneca well saith, Malo mihi male 
guam molliter esse, I had rather be sick then idle. 
This idleness is either of body or minde. That 
of body is nothing but a kinde of benumming 
laziness, intermitting exercise, which if we may 
beleeve Fernelius, causeth crudities, obstructions, 
excremental humors, quencheth the natural heat, 
dulls the spirits, and makes them unapt to do any 
thing whatsoever. 
Negleéits urenda filix innascttur agris. 

As Fern grows in untild grounds, and all maner 
of weeds, so do gross humors in an idle body, 
Ignavum corrumpunt otia corpus. A horse in a 
Stable that never travels, a hawk in a Mew that 
seldom flies, are both subject to diseases; which 
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left unto themselves, are most free from any 
such incumbrances. An idle dog will be mangy, 
and how shall an idle person think to escape? 
Idieness of the minde, 1s much worse then this 
of the body; wit without employment, is a dis- 
ease, Erugo animi, rubigo ingenii: the rust of 
the soul, a plague, a hell it self, Maximum animi 
nocumentum, Galen calls it. As in a Standing pool, 
worms and filthy creepers increase, (& vitium 
capiunt mi moveantur aque, the water it self 

utrifies, and air likewise, if it be not continu- 
ally stirred by the wind) so do evil and corrupt 
thoughts in an idle person, the soul is contamina- 
ted. In a Common-wealth, where is no publike 
enemy, there is likely civil wars, and they rage 
upon themselves: this body of ours, when it is 
idle, and knows not how to bestow it self, mace- 
rates and vexeth it self with cares, griefs, false- 
fears, discontents, and suspicions; it tortures 
and preys upon his own bowels, and is never 
at rest. Thus much I dare boldly say, He or she 
that is idle, be they of what condition they will, 
never so rich, so well allied, fortunate, happy, 
let them have all things in abundance, and feli- 
city, that heart can wish and desire, all content- 
ment, so long as he or she, or they are idle, they 
shall never be pleased, never well in body and 
minde, but weary Still, sickly still, vexed Still, 
loathing still, weeping, sighing, grieving, sus- 
petting, offended with the world, with every 
object, wishing themselves gone or dead, or else 
carried away with some foolish phantasie or 
other. And this is the true cause that so many 
great men, Ladies, and Gentlewomen, labor 
of this disease in Countrey and City; for idle- 
ness is an appendix to nobility, they count it a 
disgrace to work, and spend all their days in 
sports, recreations, and pastimes, and will there- 
fore take no pains; be of no vocation: they feed 
liberally, fare well, want exercise, action, em- 
ployment, (for to work, I say, they may not 
abide) and company to their desires, and thence 
their bedies become full of gross humors, wind, 
crudities, their mindes disquieted, dull, heavy, 
&c. care, jealousie, fear of some diseases, sullen 
fits, weeping fits seize too familiarly on them. 
For what will not fear and phantasie work in 
an idle body ? what distempers will they not 
cause ? when the children of Israel murmured 
against Pharaoh in Egypt, he commanded his 
officers to double their task, and let them get 
Straw themselves, and yet make their full num- 
ber of Brick; for the sole cause why they mutiny, 
and are evil at ease, is, they are idle. When you 
shall hear and see so many discontented persons, 
in all places where you come, so many several 
grievances, unnecessary complaints, fear, sus- 
pitions, the best means to redress it, is to set 


them awork, so to busie their mindes; for the 
truth is, they are idle. Well they may build 
castles in the air for a time, and sooth up them- 
selves with phantastical and pleasant humors, 
but in the end they will prove as bitter as gall, 
they shall be still I say discontent, suspicious, 
fearful, jealous, sad, fretting and vexing of 
themselves; so long as they be idle, it is im- 
possible to please them, Oizo qui nescit uti, plus 
habet negotit quam qui negotium in negotio, as 
that Agellius could observe: He that knows not 
how to spend his time, hath more business, 
care, grief, anguish of minde, then he that is 
most busie in the midst of all his business. Otto- 
sus animus nescit quid volet: An idle person (as 
he follows it) knows not when he is well, what 
he would have, or whither he would go, Quum 
illuc ventum est, tllinc lubet, he is tired out with 
every thing, displeased with all, weary of his 
life: Nec bene domi, nec militie, neither at home, 
nor abroad, errat, & preter vitam vivitur, he 
wanders, and lives besides himself. In a word, 
What the mischievous effects of laziness and 
idleness are, I do not finde any where more 
accurately expressed, then in these verses of 
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Philolaches in the Comical Poet, which for their 
elegancy, I will in part insert. 

Novarum ediumesse arbitror similem ego hominem, 
Quando hic natus est: Ei rei argumenta dicam. 
fides quando sunt ad amussim expolita, 
Quisquelaudatfabrum, atqueexemplumexpetit,&c. 
At ubi illo migrat nequam homo indiligensque, &c. 
Tempestas venit, confringit tegulas, imbricesque, 
Putrifacit aer operam fabri, &c. 

Dicam ut homines similes esse edium arbitremint, 
Fabri parentes fundamentum substruunt liberorum, 
Expohunt, docent literas, nec parcunt sumptut, 
Ego autem sub fabrorum potestate frugi fut, 
Postquam autem migravi in ingenium meum, 
Perdidt operam fabrorum illico, oppido, 

Vent ignavia, ea mihi tempestas fut, 
Adventuque suo grandinem & imbrem attulit, 
Illa mihi virtutem deturbavit, &c. 

A young man is like a fair new house, the Car- 
penter leaves it well built, in good repair, of 
solid stuff; but a bad tenant lets it rain in, and 
for want of reparation fall to decay, &c. Our 
Parents, Tutors, Friends, spare no cost to bring 
us up in our youth, in all maner of vertuous 
education; but when we are left to our selves, 
Idleness as a tempest drives all vertuous notions 
out of our mindes, & nihili sumus, on a sudden, 
by sloath and such bad ways, we come to naught. 


Cozen German to Idleness, and a concomitant 
cause, which goes hand in hand with it, is mimia 
solitudo, too much solitariness, by the testimony 
of all Physitians, Cause and Symptom both; 
but as it is here put for a cause, it is either coact, 
enforced, or else voluntary. Enforced solitari- 
ness is commonly seen in Students, Monks, 
Friers, Anchorites, that by their order and 
course of life, must abandon all company, society 
of other men, and betake themselves to a private 
cell: Otio superstitioso seclusi, as Bale and Hos- 
pinian well term it, such as are the Carthusians 
of our time, that eat no flesh (by their order) 
keep perpetual silence, never go abroad. Such 
as live in prison, or some desert place, and can- 
not have company, as many of our Countrey 
Gentlemen do in solitary houses, they must 
either be alone without companions, or live 
beyond their means, and entertain all comers 
as so many hostes, or else converse with their 
servants and hindes, such as are unequal, in- 
ferior to them, and of a contrary disposition; 
or else as some do, to avoid solitariness, spend 
their time with leud fellows in Taverns, and in 
Ale-houses, and thence addict themselves to 
some unlawful disports, or dissolute courses. 
Divers again are cast upon this rock of solitari- 
ness for want of means, or out of a Strong appre- 
hension of some infirmity, disgrace, or through 
bashfulness, rudeness, simplicity, they cannot 
apply themselves to others company. Nullum 
solum infelict gratius solitudine, ubi nullus sit qui 
miseriam exprobret; this enforced solitariness 
takes place, and produceth his effect soonest in 
such as have spent their time jovially, perad- 
venture in all honest recreations, in good com- 
pany, in some great family or populous City, and 
are upon a sudden confined to a desert Count 
Cottage far off, restrained of their liberty, and 
barred from their ordinary associates: Soli- 
tariness is very irksom to such, most tedious, 
and a sudden cause of great inconvenience. 

Voluntary solitariness is that which is familiar 
with Melancholy, and gently brings on like a 
Siren, a shooing-horn, or some Sphinx to this 
irrevocable gulf, a primary cause Piso calls it; 
most pleasant it is at first, to such as are melan- 
choly given, to lie in bed whole days, and keep 
their chambers, to walk alone in some solitary 
Grove, betwixt Wood and Water, by a Brook 
side, to meditate upon some delightsom and 
pleasant Subject, which shall affect them most; 
amabilis insania, and mentis gratissimus error: A 
most incomparable delight it is so to melan- 
cholize, and build castles in the air, to go smiling 
to themselves, acting an infinite variety of parts, 
which they suppose, and strongly imagine they 
represent, or that they see acted or done: Blande 
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quidem ab initio, saith Lemnius, to conceive and 
meditate of such pleasant things, sometimes, 
Present, past or to come, as Rhasis speaks. So 
delightsom these toyes are at first, they could 
spend whole days and nights without sleep, 
even whole yeers alone in such contemplations, 
and phantastical meditations, which are like 
unto dreams, and they will hardly be drawn 
from them, or willingly interrupt, so pleasant 
their vain conceits are, that they hinder their 
ordinary tasks and necessary business, they 
cannot address themselves to them, or almost 
to any Study or imployment, these phantastical 
and bewitching thoughts so covertly, so feel- 
ingly, so urgently, so continually set upon, 
creep in, insinuate, possess, overcome, distract, 
and detain them, they cannot I say go about 
their more necessary business, Stave off or ex- 
tricate themselves, but are ever musing, melan- 
cholizing, and carried along, as he (they say) 
that is lead round about an Heath with a Puck 
in the night, they run earnestly on in this lab- 
arinth of anxious and solicitous melancholy 
meditations, and cannot well or willingly refrain, 
or easily leave off, winding and unwinding 
themselves, as so many clocks, and still pleasing 
their humors, until at last the Scene is turned 
upon a sudden, by some bad object, and they 
being now habituated to such vain meditations 
and solitary places, can endure no company, 
can ruminate of nothing but harsh and distast- 
full subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspition, subrusticus 
pudor, discontent, cares, and weariness of life 
surprize them in a moment, and they can think 
of nothing else, continually suspecting, no sooner 
are their eyes open, but this infernal plague of 
Melancholy seizeth on them, and terrifies their 
souls, representing some dismal object to their 
minds, which now by no means, no labour, no 
perswasions they can avoid, heret latert lethalis 
arundo, they may not be rid of it, they cannot 
resist. I may not deny but that there is some 

rofitable Meditation, Contemplation, and 
kinde of solitariness to be embraced, which the 
Fathers so highly commended, Hierom, Chry- 
sostom, Cyprian, Austin, in whole Tracts, which 
Petrarch, Erasmus, Stella, and others, so much 
magnifie in their books; a Paradise, an Heaven 
on Earth, if it be used aright, good for the body, 
and better for the soul: As many of those old 
Monks used it, to divine contemplations, as 
Simulus a Courtier in Adrians time, Dioclesian 
the Emperour retired themselves, &c. in that 
sense, Vatia solus scit vivere, Vatia lives alone, 
which the Romans were wont to say, when they 
commended a Country life. Or to the bettering 
of their knowledg, as Democritus, Cleanthes, 
and those excellent Philosophers have ever 


done, to sequester themselves from the tumul- 
tuous world, or as in Plinies villa Laurentana, 
Tullies Tusculan, Iovius Study, that they might 
better vacare Studiis et Deo, serve God, and 
follow their studies. Me thinks therefore our 
too zealous innovators were not so well advised 
in that general subversion of Abbies and re- 
ligious houses, promiscuously to fling down all, 
they might have taken away those gross abuses 
crept in amongst them, rectified such incon- 
veniences, and not so far tohave raved and raged 
against those fair buildings, and everlasting 
monuments of our forefathers devotion, con- 
secrated to pious uses; some Monasteries and 
Collegiate Cels might have been well spared, 
and their revenues otherwise imployed, here 
and there one, in good Towns or Cities at least, 
for men and women of all sorts & conditions to 
live in, to sequester themselves from the cares 
and tumults of the world, that were not desi- 
rous, or fit to marry; or otherwise willing to be 
troubled with common affairs, and know not 
well where to bestow themselves, to live apart 
in, for more conveniency, good education, better 
company sake, to follow their studies (I say) to 
the perfection of arts and sciences, common 
good, and as some truly devoted Monks of old 
had done, freely and truly to serve God. For 
these men are neither solitary, nor idle, as the 
Poet made answer to the husbandman in sop, 
that objected idleness to him; he was never so 
idle as in his company; or that Scipio Africanus 
in Tully, Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus; 
nunquam minus otiosus, quam quum esset ottosus; 
never less solitary, then when he was alone, 
never more busie, then when he seemed to be 
most idle. It is reported by Plato in his dialogue 
de Amore, in that prodigious commendation 
of Socrates, how a deep meditation coming into 
Socrates minde by chance, he stood still musing, 
eodem vestigio cogitabundus, from morning to 
noon, and when as then he had not yet finished 
his meditation, perstabat cogitans, he so con- 
tinued till the evening, the soldiers (for he then 
followed the Camp) observed him with admira- 
tion, and on set purpose watched all night, but 
he persevered immovable ad exortum solis, till 
the Sun rose in the morning, and then saluting 
the Sun, went his wayes. In what humor con- 
stant Socrates did thus, I know not, or how he 
might be affected, but this would be pernicious 
to another man; what intricate business might 
so really possess him, I cannot easily guess; 
But this is otiosum otium, it is far otherwise with 
these men, according to Seneca, Omnia nobis 
mala solitudo persuadet; this solitude undoeth 
us, pugnat cum vita sociali; tis a destructive 
solitariness. These men are Devils alone, as 
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the saying is, Homo solus aut Deus, aut Demon: 


ordinary cause. Tt causeth driness of the brain, 


a man alone, is either a Saint or a Devil, mens frensie, dotage, & makes the body dry, lean, hard, 


ejus aut languescit, aut tumescit; and Ve soli in 
this sense, woe be to him that is so alone. These 
wretches do frequently degenerate from men, 
and of sociable creatures become beasts, mon- 
Sters, inhumane, ugly to behold, Misanthropi; 
they do even loath themselves, and hate the 
company of men, as so many Timons, Nebu- 
chadnezars; by too much indulging to these 
pleasing humors, and through their own de- 
fault. So that which Mercurialis consil. 11. some- 
times expostulated with his melancholy patient, 
may be justly applyed to every solitary and idle 
person in particular. Natura de te videtur con- 
queri posse, &c. Nature may justly complain of 
thee, that whereas she gave thee a good wholesome 
temperature, a sound body, and God hath given 
thee so divine and excellent a Soul, so many good 
parts, and profitable gifts, thou hast not only con- 
temned and rejected, but hast corrupted them, 
polluted them, overthrown their temperature, and 
perverted those gifts with riot, idleness, solitart- 
ness, and many other wayes, thou art a traitour 
to God and Nature, an enemy to thy self and to 
the world. Perditio tua ex te ; thou hast lost thy- 
self wilfully, cast away thy self, thou thy self 
art the efficient cause of thine own misery, by not 
resisting such vaine cogitations, but giving way 
unto them. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION VII 
SLEEPING AND WAKING, CAUSES 
WHAT I have formerly said of Exercise, I may 
now repeat of Sleep. Nothing better than moder- 
ate sleep, nothing worse than it, if it be in ex- 
treames, or unseasonably used. It is a received 
opinion, that a melancholy man cannot sleep 
overmuch; Somnus supra modum prodest, as an 
only Antidote, and nothing offends them more, 
or causeth this malady sooner, then waking, 
yet in some cases sleep may do more harm then 
good in that flegmatick, swinish, cold, and 
sluggish melancholy, which Melanéton speaks 
of, that thinkes of waters, sighing most part, 
&c. It duls the Spirits, if overmuch, and senses, 
fils the head ful of gross humors, causeth dis- 
tillations, rheumes, great Store of excrements 
in the brain, and all the other parts, as Fuchsius 
speaks of them, that sleep like so many Dormice. 
Or if it be used in the day time, upon a ful 
Stomack, the body ill composed to rest, or after 
hard meats, it increaseth fearful dreams, Incubus, 
night walking, crying out, & much unquietness ; 
such sleep prepares the body, as one observes, 
to many perilous diseases. But as I have said, 
waking overmuch, is both a symptome, and an 


and ugly to behold, as Lemmus hath it. The 
temperature of the Brain is corrupted by it, the 
humors adust, the eyes made to sink into the head, 
choler increased, and the whole body inflamed: 
and, as may be added out of Galen. 3. de sani- 
tate tuenda, Avicenna 3. 1. it overthrows the 
natural heat, it causeth crudities, hurts concoétion, 
and what not? Not without good cause there- 
fore Crato consil. 21. lib. 2. Hildesheim spicel. 2. 
de delir. & Mania, Iacchinus, Arculanus on 
Rhasis, Guianerius and Mercurialis, reckon up 
this over-much waking, as a principal cause. 
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SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION I 
PASSIONS AND PERTURBATIONS 
OF THE MINDE, HOW THEY CAUSE 
MELANCHOLY 


AS that Gymnosophist in Plutarch, made answer 
to Alexander, (demanding which spake best) 
Every one of his fellows did speak better then 
the other: so may I say of these causes; to him 
that shall require which is the greatest, every 
one is more grievous then other, and this of 
Passion the greatest of all. A most frequent and 
ordinary cause of Melancholy, fulmen perturba- 
tionum (Piccolomineus calls it) this thunder and 
lightning of perturbation, which causeth such 
violent and speedy alterations in this our Micro- 
cosme, and many times subverts the good estate 
and temperature of it. For as the Body works 


wounded with a sword, they will only look 
back. Laétantius 2. instit. will exclude fear from 
a wise man: others except all, some the greatest 
passions. But let them dispute how they will, 
set down in Thest, give precepts to the contrary; 
we finde that of Lemnius true by common ex- 
perience; No mortal man is free from these per- 
turbations: Or if he be so, sure he is either a 
god, or a block. They are born and bred with 
us, we have them from our parents by inherit- 
ance. A parentibus habemus malum hunc assem, 
saith Pelezius, Nascitur una nobiscum, aliturque, 
tis propagated from Adam, Cain was melan- 
choly, as Austin hath it, and who is not? Good 


& 
upon the minde, by his bad humors, troubling [{Z\3<¢e 


the Spirits, sending gross fumes into the Brain; 
and so per consequens disturbing the Soul, and 
all the faculties of it, 

Corpus onustum, 

Hesternis vitiis animum quog; pregravat una, 
with fear, sorrow, &c. which are ordinary symp- 
tomes of this Disease: so on the other side, the 
minde most effectually works upon the Body, 
producing by his passions and perturbations, 
miraculous alterations; as Melancholy, despair, 
cruel diseases, and sometimes death it self. 
Insomuch, that it is most true which Plato saith 
in his Charmides: omnia corporis mala ab anima 
procedere; all the mischiefes of the body, pro- 
ceed from the soul: and Democritus in Plutarch 
urgeth, Damnatam iri animam a corpore, if the 
Body should in this behalf, bring an action 
against the Soul, surely the Soul would be cast 
and convicted, that by her supine negligence, 
had caused such inconveniences, having author- 
ity over the Body, and using it for an instrument, 
as a Smith doth his hammer (saith Cyprian, 
imputing al those vices and maladies to the 
Minde. Even so doth Philostratus, non coinqui- 
natur corpus, nisi consensu anime; the Body is 
not corrupted, but by the Soul. Lodovicus Vives 
will have such turbulent commotions proceed 
from Ignorance, and Indiscretion. All Philoso- 
phers, impute the miseries of the Body to the 
Soul, that should have governed it better, by 
command of reason, and hath not done it. The 
Stoicks are altogether of opinion (as Lipsius, 
and Piccolomineus record) that a wise man should 
be aza@ys, without all maner of passions 
and perturbations whatsoever, as Seneca re- 
ports of Cato, the Greeks of Socrates, and Io: 
Aubanus of a nation in Africk, so free from 
passion, or rather so Stupid, that if they be 


discipline, Education, Philosophy, Divinity, 
(I cannot deny) may mitigate and restrain these 
passions in some few men at some times, but 
most part they domineer, and are so violent, 
that as a torrent, (torrens velut aggere rupto) 
bears down all before, and overflows his banks, 
Stermt agros, Sternit sata, they overwhelm Rea- 
son, Judgment, and pervert the temperature 
of the Body: Fertur equis auriga, nec audit currus 
habenas. Now such a man (saith Austin) that is 
so led, in a wise mans eye, is no better then he 
that stands upon his head. It is doubted by some, 
Gravioresne morbi a perturbationibus, an ab 
humoribus, whether humors or perturbations 
cause the more grievous maladies. But we finde 
that of our Saviour, Mat. 26. 41. most true, 
The spirit is willing, the flesh is weak, we cannot 
resist: And this of Philo fudeus, Perturbations 
often offend the body, and are most frequent causes 
of Melancholy, turning it out of the hinges of his 
health. Vives compares them to Winds upon the 
Sea, some onely move as those great gales, but 
others turbulent quite overturn the ship. Those 
which are light, easie, and more seldom, to our 
thinking, do us little harm, and are therefore 
contemned of us: Yet if they be reiterated, as 
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the rain (saith Austin) doth a Stone, so do these 
perturbations penetrate the minde: And (as one 
observes) produce an habit of Melancholy at the 
las%t, which having gotten the mastery in our 
souls, may well be called diseases. 

How these passions produce this effect, Agrippa 
hath handled at large, Occult. Philos. 1. 11. c. 63. 
Cardan, 1. 14. subtil. Lemnius, 1. 1. c. 12. de 
occult. nat. mir. & lib. 1. cap. 16. Suarez, Met. 
disput. 18. sect. 1. art. 25. T. Bright, cap. 12. 
Of his Melancholy Treatise. Wright the Jesuite, 
in his Book of the Passions of the Minde, &c. 
Thus in brief, To our imagination cometh 
by the outward sense or memory, some object 
to be known (residing in the foremost part of 
the brain) which he misconceiving or amplify- 
ing, presently communicates to the heart, the 
seat of all affections. The pure spirits forthwith 
flock from the Brain to the Heart, by certain 
secret channels, and signifie what good or bad 
object was presented ; which immediately bends 
it self to prosecute, or avoid it; and withal, 
draweth with it other humors to help it: So in 
pleasure, concur great Store of purer spirits ; 
in sadness, much melancholy blood; in ire, 
choler. If the Imagination be very apprehen- 
sive, intent, and violent, it sends great store of 
spirits to, or from the heart, and makes a deeper 
impression, and greater tumult, as the humors 
in the body be likewise prepared, and the tem- 
perature it self ill or well disposed, the passions 
are longer and stronger: So that the first step 
and fountain of all our grievances in this kinde, 
is lesa Imaginatio, which mis-informing the 
Heart, causeth all these distemperatures, altera- 
tion and confusion of spirits and humors. By 
means of which, so disturbed, conco¢tion is 
hindred, and the principal parts are much 
debilitated; as Dt Navarra well declared, being 
consulted by Montanus about a melancholy 
Jew. The spirits so confounded, the nourish- 
ment must needs be abated, bad humors in- 
creased, crudities and thick spirits ingendred 
with melancholy blood. The other parts cannot 
perform their functions, having the spirits 
drawn from them by vehement passion, but 
fail in sense and motion; so we look upon a 
thing, and see it not; hear, and observe not; 
which otherwise would much affect us, had 
we been free. I may therefore conclude with 
Arnoldus, Maxima vis est phantasia, & huic 
uni fere, non autem corporis intemperiet, omnis 
melancholie causa est ascribenda: Great is the 
force of Imagination, and much more ought the 
cause of melancholy to be ascribed to this alone, 
then to the distemperature of the body. Of 
which Imagination, because it hath so great a 
Stroke in producing this malady, and is so 


powerful of it self, it will not be improper to 
my discourse, to make a brief Digression, and 
speak of the force of it, and how it causeth this 
alteration. Which maner of Digression, how- 
soever some dislike, as frivolous and imper- 
tinent, yet I am of Beroaldus his opinion, Such 
Digresstons do mightily delight and refresh a 
weary Reader, they are like sawce to a bad Stomack, 
and I do therefore most willingly use them. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION II 
OF THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION 


WHAT Imagination is, I have sufficiently 
declared in my Digression of the Anatomy of the 
soul. I will onely now point at the wonderful 
effects and power of it; which, as it is eminent 
in all, so most especially it rageth in melancholy 
persons, in keeping the species of objects so 
long, mistaking, amplifying them by continual 
and strong meditation, until at length it pro- 
duceth in some parties real effects, causeth this, 
and many other maladies. And although this 
Phantasie of ours, be a subordinate faculty to 
reason, and should be ruled by it, yet in many 
men, through inward or outward distempera- 
tures, defect of Organs, which are unapt or 
hindered, or otherwise contaminated, it is like- 
wise unapt, hindred, and hurt. This we see 
verified in sleepers, which by reason of humors, 
and concourse of vapors troubling the Phanta- 
sie, imagine many times absurd and prodigious 
things, and in such as are troubled with Incubus, 
or Witch-ridden (as we call it) if they lie on 
their backs, they suppose an old woman rides, 
and sits so hard upon them that they are almost 
stifled for want of breath; when there is nothing 
offends, but a concourse of bad humors, which 
trouble the Phantasie. This is likewise evident 
in such as walk in the night in their sleep, and 
do strange feats: These vapours move the Phan- 
tasie, the Phantasie the Appetite, which moving 
the animal spirits, causeth the body to walk 
up and down, as if they were awake. Fracast. 
1. 3. de intelleét. refers all Extasies to this force 
of Imagination, such as lie whole days together 
in a trance: as that Priest whom Celsus speaks 
of, that could separate himself from his senses 
when he list, and lie like a dead man, void of 
life and sense. Cardan brags of himself, that he 
could do as much, and that when he list. Many 
times such men when they come to themselves, 
tell strange things of Heaven and Hell, what 
visions they have seen; as that St Owen in 
Matthew Paris, that went into St Patricks Pur- 
gatory, and the Monk of Evesham in the same 
Author. Those common apparitions in Bede 
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and Gregory, Saint Brigets revelations, Wier. 
1. 3. de lamiis c. 11. Cesar Vanninus in his Dia- 
logues, &c. reduceth, (as I have formerly said;) 
with all those tales of Witches progresses, danc- 
ing, riding, transformations, operations, &c. 
to the force of Imagination, and the Devils 
illusions. The like effects almost are to be seen 
in such as are a wake: How many Chimeras, 
Anticks, Golden Mountains and Castles in the 
Air do they build unto themselves? I appeal to 
Painters, Mechanicians, Mathematicians. Some 
ascribe all vices to a false and corrupt Imagina- 
tion, Anger, Revenge, Lust, Ambition, Cove- 
tousness, which prefers falshood, before that 
which is right and good, deluding the Soul with 
false shews and suppositions. Bernardus Penottus 
will have heresie and superstition to proceed 
from this fountain; as he falsely imagineth, so 
he believeth; and as he conceiveth of it, so it 
must be, and it shall be, contragentes, he will 
have it so. But most especially in passions and 
affections, it shews strange and evident effects: 
what will not a fearful man conceive in the 
dark? what strange formes of Bugbears, Devils, 
Witches, Goblins? Lavater imputes the greatest 
cause of spectrums, and the like apparitions, to 
fear, which above all other passions, begets the 
Strongest Imagination, (saith Wrerus) and so 
likewise love, sorrow, joy, &c. Some dye sud- 
denly, as she that saw her son come from the 
battel at Canne, Sc. Facob the Patriark, by 
force of Imagination, made peckled Lambs, 
laying peckled rods before his sheep. Persina 
that Athiopian Queen in Heliodorus, by seeing 
the picture of Perseus and Andromeda, in Stead 
of a Blackmoor, was brought to bed of a fair 
white childe. In imitation of whom belike, an 
hard favored fellow in Greece, because he and 
his wife were both deformed, to get a good 
brood of children, Elegantissimas imagines in 
thalamo collocavit, &c. hung the fairest pictures 
he could buy for money in his chamber, That 
his wife by frequent sight of them, might concetve 
and bear such children. And if we may beleeve 
Bale, one of Pope Nicholas the thirds Concu- 
bines, by seeing of a Bear, was brought to bed 
of a monster. If a woman (saith Lemnius) at the 
time of her conception, think of another man 
present, or absent, the childe will be like him. 
Great bellied women, when they long, yeeld us 
prodigious examples in this kinde, as Moles, 
Warts, Scars, Harelips, Monsters, especially 
caused in their children, by force of a depraved 
phantasie in them: Ipsam speciem quam animo 
effigiat, foetui inducit: She imprints that stamp 
upon her childe, which she conceives unto her 
self. And therefore Lodovicus Vives, lib. 2. de 
Christ. fem. gives a special caution to great 


bellied women, That they do not admit such ab- 
surd conceits and cogitations, but by all means 
avoid those horrible objects, heard or seen, or filthy 
spectacles. Some will laugh, weep, sigh, groan, 
blush, tremble, sweat, at such things as are 
suggested unto them by their Imagination. 
Avicenna speaks of one that could cast himself 
into a Palsie when he list; and some can imi- 
tate the tunes of Birds and Beasts, that they 
can hardly be discerned: Dagebertus and Saint 
Francis Scars and Wounds, like to those of 
Christs (if at the least any such were) Agrippa 
supposeth to have hapned by force of Imagina- 
tion: that some are turned to Wolves, from 
Men to Women, and Women again to Men 
(which is constantly believed) to the same Im- 
agination; or from Men to Asses, Dogs, or any 
other shapes. Wierus ascribes all those famous 
transformations, to Imagination; that in Hydro- 
phobia they seem to see the picture of a Dog, 
Still in their water, that melancholy men, and 
sick men, conceive so many phantastical visions, 
apparitions to themselves, and have such absurd 
apparitions, as that they are Kings, Lords, 
Cocks, Bears, Apes, Owls; that they are heavy, 
light, transparent, great and little, senseless 
and dead (as shall be shewed more at large, in 
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our Sections of Symptomes) can be imputed to 
naught else, but to a corrupt, false, and violent 
Imagination. It works not in sick and melan- 
choly men onely, but even most forcibly some- 
times in such as are sound: it makes them 
suddenly sick, and alters their temperature in 
an instant. And sometimes a strong conceit or 
apprehension, as Valestus proves, will take away 
Diseases: in both kindes it will produce real 
effects. Men if they see but another man tremble, 
giddy or sick of some fearful disease, their ap- 
prehension and fear is so strong in this kinde, 
that they will have the same Disease. Or if by 
some South-sayer, Wiseman, Fortune-teller, 
or Physitian, they be told they shall have such 
a Disease, they will so seriously apprehend it, 
that they will instantly labor of it. A thing famil- 
iar in China (saith Riccius the Jesuite) If it be 
told them they shall be sick on such a day, when 
that day comes, they will surely be sick, and will 
be so terribly afflicted, that sometimes they die 
upon it. D* Cotta in his Discovery of ignorant 
Practitioners of Physick, cap. 8. hath two strange 
Stories to this purpose, what phansie is able to 
do. The one of a Parsons wife in Northampton- 
shire, An. 1607. that coming to a Physitian, and 
told by him that she was troubled with the 
Sciatica, as he conjectured, (a disease she was 
free from) the same night after her return, upon 
his words, fell into a grievous fit of a Sciatica. 
And such another example he hath of another 
good wife, that was so troubled with the cramp, 
after the same maner she came by it, because 
her Physitian did but name it. Sometimes death 
it self is caused by force of Phantasie. I have 
heard of one that coming by chance in company 
of him that was thought to be sick of the Plague 
(which was not so) fell down suddenly dead. 
Another was sick of the Plague with conceit. 
One seeing his fellow let blood, falls down in a 
sown. Another (saith Cardan out of Aristotle) 
fell down dead (which is familiar to women at 
any gastly sight) seeing but a man hanged. A 
Jew in France (saith Lodovicus Vives) came by 
chance over a dangerous passage, or plank, that 
lay over a Brook in the dark, without harm, the 
next day perceiving what danger he was in, fell 
down dead. Many will not beleeve such stories 
to be true, but laugh commonly, and deride 
when they hear of them; but let these men con- 
sider with themselves, as Peter Byarus illust- 
rates it, If they were set to walk upon a plank 
on high, they would be giddy, upon which 
they dare securely walk upon the ground. Many 
(saith Agrippa) Strong hearted men otherwise, 
tremble at such sights, dazel, and are sick, if they 
look but down from an high place, and what moves 
them but conceit? As some are so molested by 


Phantasie; so some again by Fancy alone, and 
a good conceit, are as easily recovered. We see 
commonly the Tooth-ache, Gout, Falling-sick- 
ness, biting of a mad Dog, and many such 
maladies cured by Spels, Words, Characters, 
and Charms, and many green wounds by that 
now so much used Vnguentum Armarium, mag- 
netically cured, which Crollius and Goclenius 
in a book of late hath defended, Libavius in a 
just Tract as stifly contradicts, and most men 
controvert. All the world knows there is no 
vertue in such Charms, or Cures, but a strong 
conceit and opinion alone, as Pomponatius holds, 
which forceth a motion of the humors, spirits, and 
blood, which takes away the cause of the malady 
from the parts affected. The like we may say of 
our Magicall effects, superstitious cures, and 
such as are done by Mountebanks and Wizards. 
As by wicked incredulity many men are hurt (so 
saith Wierus of Charms, Spels, &c.) we finde in 
our experience, by the same means many are re- 
lieved. An Empirick oftentimes, and a silly 
Chyrurgian, doth more strange cures, then a 
rationall Physitian. Nymannus gives a reason, 
because the Patient puts his confidence in him, 
which Avicenna prefers before Art, Precepts, and 
all Remedies whatsoever.’ Tis opinion alone (saith 
Cardan) that makes, or marrs Physitians, and 
he doth the best cures, according to Hippocrates, 
in whom most trust. So diversly doth this phan- 
tasie of ours affect, turn and winde, so impe- 
riously command our bodies, which as another 
Proteus, or a Cameleon, can take all shapes; and 
is of such force (as Fictnus adds) that it can work 
upon others, as well as our selves. How can other- 
wise blear-eyes in one man, cause the like 
affection in another? Why doth one mans yawn- 
ing, make another yawn? One mans pissing 
provoke a second many times to do the like? 
Why doth scraping of trenchers offend a third, 
or hacking of files? Why doth a Carkass bleed, 
when the murtherer is brought before it, some 
weeks after the murther hath been done? Why 
do Witches and old women, fascinate and be- 
witch children: but as Wierus, Paracelsus, Car- 
dan, Mizaldus, Valleriola, Casar Vanninus, 
Campanella, and many Philosophers think, the 
forcible imagination of the one party, moves 
and alters the spirits of the other. Nay more, 
they can cause and cure not only diseases, mal- 
adies, and severall infirmities, by this means, 
as Avicenna de anim. I. 4. sect. 4. supposeth, in 
parties remote, but move bodies from their 
places, cause thunder, lightning, tempests, 
which opinion Alkindus, Paracelsus, and some 
others approve of. So that I may certainly con- 
clude, this Strong conceit of imagination, is 
astrum hominis, and the rudder of this our ship, 
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which reason should steer, but overborn by SECTION II 
phantasie, cannot manage, and so suffers it self, MEMBER III SUBSECTION III 


and this whole vessel of ours to be over-ruled, 
and often overturned. Read more of this in DIVISION OF PERTURBATIONS 


Wierus 1. 3. de Lamiis, c.8.9,10. Franciscus Valee- PERTURBATIONS and passions, which 
sius med. controv. 1. 5. cont. 6. Marcellus Donatus trouble the phantasie, though they dwell be- 
1. 2. c. 1. de hit. med. mirabil. Levinus Lemnius tween the confines of Sense and Reason, yet 
de occult. nat. mir. I. 1. c. 12. Cardan I. 18. de they rather follow Sense than Reason, because 
rerum var. Corn. Agrippa de occult. Philos. cap. they are drowned in corporeal organs of Sense. 
64, 65. Camerarius 1. Cent. cap. 54. horarum ‘They are commonly reduced into two inclina- 
subcis. Nymannus morat. de Imag. Laurentius, tions, Irascible, and Concupiscible. The Thomists 
and him that is instar omnium, Fienus,a famous subdivide them into eleven, six in the Coveting, 
Physitian of Antwerp, that wrote three books and five in the Invading. AriStotle reduceth all 
de viribus imaginationis. I have thus far di- to Pleasure and Pain; Plato to Love and Hatred; 
gressed, because this imagination is the medium Vives to Good and Bad. If good, it is present, 
deferens of passions, by whose means they work and then we absolutely joy and love: or to come, 
and produce many times prodigious effects; and then we desire and hope for it: If evil, we 
and as the phantasie is more or less intended or absolutely hate it: if present, it is Sorrow; if to 
remitted, and their humours disposed, so do come Fear: These four passions Bernard com- 
perturbations move, more or less, and take pares to the wheeles of a Chariot, by which we are 
deeper impression. carryed tn this world. All other passions are sub- 
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ordinate unto these four, or six, as some will: 
Love, Joy, Desire, Hatred, Sorrow, Fear: The 
rest, as Anger, Envy, Emulation, Pride, Jealousie, 
Anxiety, Mercy, Shame, Discontent, Despair, 
Ambition, Avarice, &c. are reducible unto the 
first: and if they be immoderate, they consume 
the spirits, and melancholy is especially caused 
by them. Some few discreet men there are, that 
can govern themselves, and curb in these in- 
ordinate Affections, by Religion, Philosophy, 
and such divine Precepts, of meekness, patience, 
and the like; but most part for want of govern- 
ment, out of indiscretion, ignorance, they suffer 
themselves wholly to be led by sense; and are 


eZ 


so far from repressing rebellious inclinations, 
that they give all incouragement unto them, 
leaving the raynes, and using all provocations 
to further them: bad by Nature, worse by Art, 
Discipline, Custome, Education, and a perverse 
will of their own, they follow on, wheresoever 
their unbridled Affections will transport them, 
and do more out of custome, self-will, than out 
of Reason. Contumax voluntas, as Melan&thon 
cals it, malum facit: this stubborn will of ours 
perverts judgment, which sees and knows what 
should and ought to be done, and yet will not 
do it. Mancipia gule, slaves to their several 
lusts, and appetite, they percipitate and plunge 
themselves into a Labyrinth of cares, blinded 
with lust, blinded with ambition; They seek 
that at Gods hands, which they may give unto 
themselves, if they could but refrain from those 
cares, and perturbations, wherewith they con- 
tinually macerate their mindes. But giving 
way to these violent passions of fear, 
shame, revenge, hatred, malice, 
&c. they are torn in pieces, as 
A€tzon was with his dogs, 
and crucifie their 
own souls. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION IV 
SORROW A CAUSE OF MELANCHOLY 


IN this Catalogue of Passions, which so much 
torment the Soul of man, and cause this malady 
(for I will briefly speak of them all, and in their 
order) the first place in this Irascible appetite, 
may justly be challenged by Sorrow. An in- 
separable companion, The mother and daughter 
of melancholy, her Epitome, Symptome, and chief 
cause: as Hippocrates hath it: They beget one 
another, and tread in a ring, for Sorrow is both 
Cause and Symptome of this disease. How it is 
a Symptome shall be shewed in his place. That 
it is a cause all the world acknowledgeth, Dolor 
nonnullis insanie causa fuit, & aliorum morborum 
insanabilium, saith Plutarch to Apollonius; a cause 
of madness, a cause of many other diseases, 
a sole cause of this mischief, Lemnius cals it. 
So doth Rhasis cont. 1. 1. traét. 9. Guianerius 
Trad. 15. c. 5. And if it take root once, it ends 
in despair, as Felix Plater observes, and as in 
Cebes table, may well be coupled with it. Chry- 
sostome in his seventeenth Epistle to Olympia, 
describes it to be a cruel torture of the soul, a 
most inexplicable grief, poysoned worm, consuming 
body and soul, and gnawing the very heart, a 
perpetual executioner, continual night, profound 
darkness, a whirlwinde, a tempest, an ague not 
appearing, heating worse then any fire, & a battel 
that hathnoend. It crucifies worse then any Tyrant; 
no torture, no strappado, no bodily punishment is 
like unto it. *Tis the Eagle without question 
which the Poets fained to gnaw Prometheus 
heart, and no heaviness is like unto the heaviness 
of the heart, Ecclus. 25. 15, 16. Every perturba- 
tion 1s a misery, but grief a cruel torment, a 
domineering passion: as in old Rome, when the 
Dictator was created, all inferior magistracies 


"ceased; when grief appears, all other passions 


vanish. It dries up the bones, saith Solomon, c. 17. 

Pro. makes them hollow-ey’d, pale, and lean, 

furrow faced, to have dead looks, wrinkled 

browes, riveled cheeks, dry bodies, and quite 

perverts their temperature that are misaffected 

with it. As Elenora that exil’d mournful Dutches 

(in our English Ovzd) laments to her noble hus- 

band Humphrey Duke of Glocester, 

Sawest thou those eyes in whose sweet cheerful 
look, 

Duke Humphry once, such joy and pleasure took, 

Sorrow hath so despoiled me of all grace, 

Thou couldst not say this was my Elnors face. 

Like a foule Gorgon, &c. 

It hinders concottion, refrigerates the heart, takes 

away Stomack, colour, and sleep; thickens the 

blood, (Fernelius 1. 1.c. 18. de morb. causis) con- 
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taminates the spirits (Piso) Overthrowes the 
natural heat, perverts the good estate of body 
and minde, and makes them weary of their 
lives, cry out, howle and roar for very anguish 
of their soules. David confessed as much, 
Psal. 38. 8. I have roared for the very dis- 
quietness of my heart. And Psal. 119. 4. part. 
4. v. My soul melteth away for very heavi- 
ness, vers. 38. I am like a bottle in the smoak. 
Antiochus complained that he could not sleep, 
and that his heart fainted for grief, Christ 
himself, Vir dolorum, out of an apprehension 
of grief, did sweat blood, Mark 14. His soul 
was heavy to the death, and no sorrow was like 
unto his. Crato consil. 21. 1. 2. gives instance 
in one that was so melancholy by reason 
of grief: and Montanus consil. 30. in a noble 
Matron, that had no other cause of this mischief. 
I. S. D. in Hildesheim, fully cured a patient of 
his, that was much troubled with melancholy, 


and for many years, but afterwards by a little 
occasion of sorrow, he fell into his former fits, and 
was tormented as before. Examples are common, 
how it causeth melancholy, desperation, and 
sometimes death it self; for (Ecclus. 38. 15.) Of 
heaviness comes death. Worldly sorrow causeth 
death, 2 Cor. 7. 10. Psal. 31. 10. My life is 
wasted with heaviness, and my years with mourn- 
ing. Why was Hecuba said to be turned to 
a dog? Niobe into a stone? but that for 
grief she was senseless and stupid. Severus the 
Emperor dyed for grief; and how many myriads 
besides ? 

Tanta illi e&t feritas, tanta est insania luétus. 
Melanéthon gives a reason of it, the gathering of 
much melancholy blood about the heart, which 
collection extingutsheth the good spirits, or at least 
dulleth them, sorrow Strikes the heart, makes it 
tremble and pine away, with great pain: And the 
black blood drawn from the spleen, and diffused 
under the ribs, on the left side, makes those perilous 
hypocondriacall convulsions, which happen to 
them that are troubled with Sorrow. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION V 
FEAR, A CAUSE 


COSEN german to Sorrow, is Fear, or rather 
a sister, fidus Achates, and continual companion, 
an assistant and a principal agent in procuring 
of this mischief; a cause and symptome as the 
other. In a word, as Virgil of the Harpies, I may 
justly say of them both, 
Tristius haud illis monstrum, nec sevior ulla 
Pestis & tra Deum Stygus sese extulit undis. 
A sadder monster, or more cruel plague so 
fell, 
Or vengeance of the Gods, ne’r came from 
Styx or Hell. 

This foule fiend of fear was worshipped hereto- 
fore as a God by the Lacedemonians, and most 
of those other torturing affections, and so was 
sorrow amongst the rest, under the name of 
Angerona Dea, they stood in such awe of them, 
as Austin de Civitat. Det, lib. 4. cap. 8. noteth 
out of Varro, Fear was commonly adored and 
painted in their Temples with a Lions head; 
and as Macrobius records 1. 10. Saturnalium; 
In the Calends of Ianuary Angerona had her holy 
day, to whom in the Temple of Volupia, or Goddess 
of pleasure, their Augures and Bishops did yearly 
sacrifice; that being propitious to them, she might 
expell all cares, anguish, and vexation of the minde 
for that yeer following. Many lamentable effects 
this Fear causeth in men, as to be red, pale, 
tremble, sweat, it makes sudden cold and heat 
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to come over all the body, palpitation of the 
heart, Syncope, &c. It amazeth many men that 
are to speak, or shew themselves in publike, 
assemblies, or before some great personages, 
as Tully confessed of himself, that he trembled 
still at the beginning of his speech; and Demos- 
thenes that great Orator of Greece before Philip- 
pus; It confounds voice and memory, as Lucian 
wittily brings in Jupiter Tragedus, so much 
afraid of his auditory, when he was to make a 
speech to the rest of the Gods, that he could not 
utter a ready word, but was compelled to use 
Mercuries help in prompting. Many men are so 
amazed and astonished with fear, they know 
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not where they are, what they say, what they 
do, and that which is worst, it tortures them 
many dayes before with continuall affrights and 
suspition. It hinders most honourable attempts, 
& makes their hearts ake, sad and heavy. 
They that live in fear are never free, resolute, 
secure, never merry, but in continual pain: 
that, as Vives truely said, Nulla est miseria major 
quam metus, nO greater misery, no rack, nor 
torture like unto it, ever suspicious, anxious, 
sollicitous, they are childishly drooping with- 
out reason, without judgment, especially if some 
terrible object be offered, as Plutarch hath it. It 
causeth oftentimes sudden madness, and almost 
all maner of diseases, as I have sufficiently illus- 
trated in my Digression of the force of Imagina- 
tion, and shall do more at large in my section 
of Terrors. Fear makes our Imagination con- 
ceive what it list, invites the devil to come to us, 
as Agrippa and Cardan avouch, and tyrannizeth 
over our Phantasie more than all other affections, 
especially in the dark. We see this verified in 
most men, as Lavater saith, Que metuunt, jing- 
unt; what they fear they conceive, and faign 
unto themselves; they think they see Goblins, 
Hagges, Devils, and many times become melan- 


choly thereby. Cardan subtil. lb. 18. hath an 
example of such an one, so caused to be melan- 
choly (by sight of a bugbear) all his life after. 
Augustus Cesar durst not sit in the dark, mist 
aliquo assidente, saith Suetonius, Nunquam tene- 
bris evigilavit. And ’tis Strange what women and 
children will conceive unto themselves, if they 
go over a Church-yard in the night, lye, or be 
alone in a dark room, how they sweat and trem- 
ble on a sudden. Many men are troubled with 
future events, fore-knowledge of their fortunes, 
destinies, as Severus the Emperor, Adrian and 
Domitian, Quod sciret ultimum vite diem, saith 
Suetonius, valde solicitus, much tortured in 
minde because he foreknow his end; with many 
such, of which I shall speak more opportunely 
in another place. Anxiety, mercy, pitty, indigna- 
tion, &c. and such fearful branches derived 
from these two stemmes of fear and sorrow, I 
voluntarily omit; read more of them in Carolus 
Pascalius, Dandinus, &c. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION VI 
SHAME AND DISGRACE CAUSES 


SHAME and Disgrace cause most violent pas- 
sions, and bitter pangs. Ob pudorem & dedecus 
publicum, ob errorem commissum sepe moventur 
generosi animi (Felix Plater lib. 3. de alienat. 
mentis) Generous minds are often moved with 
shame, to despair for some publike disgrace. 
And he, saith Philo lib. 2. de provid. det, That 
subjects himself to fear, grief, ambition, shame, ts 
not happy, but altogether miserable, tortured with 
continual labour, care, and misery. It is as forcible 
a batterer as any of the rest: Many men neglet 
the tumults of the world, and care not for glory, 
and yet they are afraid of infamy, repulse, dis- 
grace, (Tul. offic. 1. 1.) they can severely contemn 
pleasure, bear grief indifferently, but they are 
quite battered and broken with reproach and 
obloquy: (siquidem vita & fama pari passu ambul- 
ant) and are so dejected many times for some 
publique injury, disgrace, as a box on the ear, 
by their inferior, to be overcome of their adver- 
sary, foiled in the field, to be out in a speech, 
some foul faét committed or disclosed, &c. that 
they dare not come abroad all their lives after, 
but melancholize in corners, and keep in holes. 
The most generous spirits are most subject to 
it: Spiritus altos frangit & generosos: Hierony- 
mus. Aristotle because he could not understand 
the motion of Euripus, for grief and shame 
drowned himself: Celius Rodiginus antiquar. 
lec. lib. 29. cap. 8. Homerus pudore consumptus, 
was swallowed up with this passion of shame 
because he could not unfold the fishermans riddle. 
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Sophocles killed himself, for that a Tragedie of 
his was hissed off the Stage: Valer. max. lib. 9. 
cap. 12. Lucretia stabbed her self, and so did 
Cleopatra, when she saw, that she was reserved 
for a triumph, to avoid the infamy. Antonius the 
Roman, after he was overcome of his enemy, for 
three dayes space sat solitary in the fore-part of 
the Ship, abstaining from all company, even of 
Cleopatra her self, and afterwards for very shame, 
butchered himself, Plutarch vita ejus. Apollonius 
Rodius wilfully banished himself, forsaking his 
country, and all his dear friends, because he was 
out in reciting his Poems, Plinius lib. 7. cap. 23. 
Ajax ran mad, because his armes were adjudged 
to Viysses. In China ’tis an ordinary thing for 
such as are excluded in those famous tryals of 
theirs, or should take degrees, for shame and 
grief to lose their wits, Mat. Riccius expedit. ad 
Sinas 1. 3. c, 9. Hostratus the Fryer took that 
book which Reuclin had writ against him, under 
the name of Epist. obscurorum virorum, so to 
heart, that for shame and grief he made away 
himself, Jovius in elogius. A grave and learned 

Minister, and an ordinary Preacher at Alcmar 
in Holland, was (one day as he walked in the 
fields for his recreation) suddenly taken with 
a lask or looseness, and thereupon compelled 
to retire to the next ditch; but being surprised 
at unawares, by some Gentlewomen of his 
Parish, wandering that way, was so abashed, 
that he did never after shew his head in publike; 
or come into the Pulpit, but pined away with 
Melancholy : (Pet. Forestus med. observat. ib. 10. 
observat. 12.) So shame amongst other passions 
can play his prize. 

I know there be many base, impudent, brazen- 
faced rogues, that will Nudla pallescere culpa, 
be moved with nothing, take no infamy or dis- 
grace to heart, laugh at all; let them be proved 
perjured, stigmatized, convict rogues, theeves, 
traitors, lose their ears, be whipped, branded, 
carted, pointed at, hissed, reviled, and derided 
with Ballio the Baud in Plautus, they rejoyce 
at it, Cantores probos; babe and Bombax, what 
care they? We have too many such in our times, 

Exclamat Melicerta perisse 

Frontem de rebus. 
Yet a modest man, one that hath grace, a gener- 
ous spirit, tender of his reputation, will be deeply 
wounded, and so grievously affected with it, 
that he had rather give myriads of crowns, lose 
his life, then suffer the least defamation of honor, 
or blot in his good name. And if so be that he 
cannot avoid it, as a Nightingale, Que cantando 
vitta moritur, (saith Mizaldus,) dies for shame, 

if another bird sing better, he languisheth 
and pineth away in the anguish 
of his spirit. 
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SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION VII 
ENVY, MALICE, HATRED, CAUSES 


ENVY and Malice, are two linkes of this chain, 
and both, as Guzanerius Tract. 15. cap. 2. proves 
out of Galen 3. Aphorisme, com. 22. cause this 
malady by themselves, especially if their bodies 
be otherwise disposed to Melancholy. Tis Valescus 
de Taranta, and Felx Platerus observation, 
Envy so gnawes many mens hearts, that they 
become altogether melancholy. And therefore 
belike Solomon, Prov. 14. 13. cals it, the rotting 
of the bones, Cyprian, vulnus occultum; 
Sicult non invenere tyrannt 
Majus tormentum 

The Sicilian tyrants never invented the like 
torment. It crucifies their souls, withers their 
bodies, makes them hollow-ey’d, pale, lean, 
and gastly to behold, Cyprian ser. 2. de Zelo 
& livore. As a Moth gnawes a garment, so, saith 
Chrysostome, doth envy consume a man: to be a 
living Anatomy : a Skeleton, to be a lean and pale 
carcass, quickened with a fiend, Hall in Chara@. 
for so often as an envious wretch sees another 
man prosper, to be enriched, to thrive, and be 
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fortunate in the world, to get honors, offices, 
or the like, he repines and grieves. 
intabescitque videndo 
Successus hominum—suppliciumque suum est. 

He tortures himself if his equal, friend, neigh- 
bor be preferred, commended, do well, if he 
understand of it, it gaules him afresh, and 
no greater pain can come to him, then to hear 
of another mans wel-doing, ’tis a dagger at his 
heart every such object. He lookes at him, as 
they that fell down in Lucians rock of honor, 
with an envious eye, and will damage himself, 
to do another a mischief: Atgue cadet subito, 
dum super hoste cadat. As he did in ZEsop, lose 
one eye willingly, that his fellow might lose 
both, or that rich man in Quintilian that poy- 
soned the flowers in his garden, because his 
nighbors Bees should get no more honey from 
them. His whole life is sorrow, and every word 
he speaks a Satyre, nothing fats him but other 
mens ruines. For to speak in a word, Envy is 
nought else but Tristitia de bonis alienis, sorrow 
for other mens good, be it present, past, or to 
come: & gaudium de adversis, and joy at their 
harms, opposite to mercy, which grieves at 
other mens mischances, and misaffects the 
body in another kinde; so Damascen defines it, 
lib. 2. de orthod. fid. Thomas 2. 2. quest. 36. art. 1. 
Aristotle 1. 2. Rhet. c. 4. & 10. Plato Philebo. 
Tully 3. Tusc. Greg. Nic. 1. de virt, anime, c. 12. 
Basil de Invidia. Pindarus Od. 1. ser. 5. and we 
finde it true. ’Tis a common disease, and almost 
natural to us. as Tacitus holds, to envy another 
mans prosperity. And ’tis in most men an in- 
curable disease. I have read, saith Marcus Aure- 
lius, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee Authors, I have 
consulted with many wise men, for a remedy for 
envy, I could finde none, but to renounce all hap- 
piness, and to be a wretch, and miserable for ever. 


*Tis the beginning of hell in this life, and a 
passion not to be excused. Every other sin hath 
some pleasure annexed to it, or will admit of an 
excuse; envy alone wants both. Other sinnes lat 
but for a while, the gut may be satisfied, anger 
remits, hatred hath an end, envy never ceaseth. 
Cardan lib. 2. de sap. Divine and humane ex- 
amples are very familiar, you may runne and 
read them, as that of Saul and David, Cain 
and Abel, angebat illum non proprium peccatum, 
sed fratris prosperttas, saith Theodoret, it was 
his brothers good fortune gauled him. Rachel 
envied her sister, being barren, Gen. 30. Tosephs 
bretheren him, Gen. 37. David had a touch of 
this vice, as he confesseth Ps. 37. Jeremy and 
Habbakuk, they repined at others good, but 
in the end they corrected themselves. Ps. 75. 
fret not thy self, &c. Domitian spited Agricola 
for his worth, that a private man should be so 
much glorified. Cecinna was envyed of his fellow 
Citizens, because he was more richly adorned. 
But of all others, women are most weak, ob 
pulchritudine invide sunt femine (Museus) aut 
amat aut odit, mhil est tertium (Granatensis.) 
They love, or hate, no medium amongst them. 
Implacabiles plerumque lese mulieres, Agrippina 
like, A woman if she see her neighbor more neat or 
elegant, richer in tires, Fewels, or apparel, is en- 
raged, and like a Lioness sets upon her husband, 
railes at her, scoffes at her, and cannot abide her; 
so the Roman Ladies in Tacitus did at Solonina 
Cecinna’s wife, because she had a better horse, and 
better furniture, as if she had hurt them with it; 
they were much offended: In like sort our gentle- 
women do at their usual meetings, one repines 
or scoffes at anothers bravery and happiness. 
Myrsine an Atticke wench, was murthered of her 
fellows, because she did excel the rest in beauty, 
Constantine Agricult. 1. 11. c. 7. every Village 
will yeeld such examples. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION VIII 
AEMULATION, HATRED, FACTION, 
DESIRE OF REVENGE, CAUSES 


OUT of this root of Envy, spring those feral 
branches of faction, hatred, livor, emulation, 
which cause the like grievances, and are, serre 
anime, the sawes of the soul, consternationis 
plent affectus, affections full of desperate amaze- 
ment; or as Cyprian describes emulation, it is 
a moth of the soule, a consumption, to make an- 
other mans happiness his misery, to torture, cruci- 
fie and execute himself, to eate his owne heart. 
Meat and drink can do such men no good, they 
do always grieve, sigh and groan, day and night 
without intermission, their brest is torne asunder: 
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and a little after, Whomsoever he is whom thou 
dost emulate and envy, he may avoyd thee, but 
thou canst neither avoid him, nor thy self; where- 
soever thou art, he is with thee, thine enemy ts 
ever in thy brest, thy destrudtion is within thee, thou 
art a captive, bound hand and foot, as long as 
thou art malicious, and envious, and canst not be 
comforted. It was the devils overthrow, and when- 
soever thou art thoroughly affected with this 
passion, it will be thine. Yet no perturbation 
so frequent, no passion so common. 
Kal KEpapeds Kapapel KoTéer, Kal TéKTOVE 
TEKTOD, 
Kal rr@xos TT@XO POovéer, Kai aordds aoLdO. 
A Potter emulates a Potter, 
One Smith envies another: 
A begger emulates a begger, 
A singing man his brother. 

Every society, corporation and private family 
is full of it, it takes hold almost of all sorts of 
men, from the Prince to the Ploughman, even 
amongst Gossips it is to be seen, scarce three 
in a company but there is siding, faction, emu- 
lation between two of them, some simultas 
jarre, private grudge, heartburning in the midst 
of them. Scarce two gentlemen dwell together 
in the Country, (if they be not near kin or linked 
in marriage) but there is emulation betwixt 
them and their servants, some quarrel or some 
grudge, betwixt their wives or children, friends 
and followers, some contention about wealth, 
gentry, precedency, &c. by meanes of which, 
like the Frog in sop, that would swell till she 
was as big as an Oxe, burst her self at last; they 
will stretch beyond their fortunes, callings, and 
Strive so long that they consume their substance 
in Law-suits, or otherwise in hospitality, feast- 
ing, fine clothes, to get a few bumbast titles, 
for ambitiosa paupertate laboramus omnes, to 
outbrave one another, they will tire their bodies, 
macerate their soules, and through contentions 
or mutual invitations begger themselves. Scarce 
two great Scholars in an age, but with bitter 
invectives they fall foule one on the other, and 
their adherents; Scotts Thomists, Reals, Nomi- 
nals, Plato and Aristotle, Galenists and Paracel- 
sians, &c. it holds in all professions. 

Honest emulation in studies, in all callings is 
not to be disliked, *tis zngeniorum cos, as one 
cals it, the whetstone of wit, the nurse of wit 
and valor, and those noble Romans out of this 
spirit did brave exploits. There is a modest 
ambition, as ThemisStocles was roused up with 
the glory of Miltiades; Achilles trophies moved 
Alexander, 

Ambire semper Stulta confidentia est, 
Ambire nunquam deses arrogantia est, 
*Tis a sluggish humor not to emulate or to sue 
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at all, to withdraw himself, neglect, refrain 
from such places, honors, offices, through sloth, 
niggardliness, fear, bashfulness, or otherwise, 
to which by his birth, place, fortunes, education 
he is called, apt, fit, and well able to undergo; 
but when it is immoderate, it is a plague and a 
miserable pain. What a deale of money did 
Henry the 8. & Francis the first King of France, 
spend at that famous interview? and how many 
vain Courtiers, seeking each to outbrave other, 
spent themselves, their lively-hood and for- 
tunes, and dyed beggars? Adrian the Emperor, 
was so galled with it, that he killed all his equals; 
so did Nero. This passion made Dionysius the 
Tyrant banish Plato and Philoxenus the Poet, 
because they did excell, and eclips his glory, 
as he thought; The Romans exile Coriolanus, 
confine Camillus, murder Scipio; The Greeks 
by OStracisme/to expel Aristides, Nicias, Alcibi- 
ades, imprison Theseus, make away Phocion, &c. 
When Richard the first, and Philip of France, 
were fellow souldiers together, at the siege of 
Acon in the Holy Land, and Richard had ap- 
proved himself to be the more valiant man, in 
so much that all mens eys were upon him, it so 
gaulled Philip, Francum urebat Regis vittoria, 
saith mine Author, tam agre ferebat Richardi 
gloriam, ut carpere ditta, calummiari facta; that 
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he cavilled at.all his proceedings, and fell at 
length to open defiance; he could contain no 
longer, but hasting home, invaded his territories, 
and professed open war. Hatred Stirs up con- 
tention, Prov. 10. 12. and they break out at last 
into immortal enmity, into virulency, and more 
than Vatimian hate and rage; they persecute 
each other, their friends, followers, and all their 
posterity with bitter taunts, hostile wars, scurril 
invectives, libels, calumnies, fire, sword, and 
the like, and will not be reconciled. Witness 
that Guelf and Gibelline faction in Italy; that 
of the Adurm and Fregost in Genoa; that of 
Cneius Papirius, and Quintus Fabius in Rome; 
Cesar and Pompey; Orleans and Burgundy in 
France; York and Lancaster in England: Yea, 
this passion so rageth many times, that it sub- 
verts not men onely, and families, but even 
populous Cities, Carthage and Corinth can 
Witness as much, nay flourishing Kingdoms 
are brought into a wilderness by it. This hatred, 
malice, faction, and desire of revenge, invented 
first all those racks, and wheels, strapadoes, 
brazen bulls, feral engines, prisons, inquisitions, 
severe laws to macerate and torment one an- 
other. How happy might we be, and end our 
time with blessed days, and sweet content, if 
we could contain our selves, and as we ought to 
do, put up injuries, learn humility, meekness, 
patience, forget and forgive, as in Gods word 
we are injoyned, compose such final controver- 
sies amongst our selves, moderate our passions 
in this kinde, and think better of others, as Paul 
would have us, then of our selves: Be of like affec- 
tion one towards another, and not avenge our 
selves, but have peace with all men. But being 
that we are so peevish and perverse, insolent 
and proud, so factious and seditious, so malic- 
ious and envious; we do invicem angariare, 
maul and vex one another, torture, disquiet, 
and precipitate our selves into that gulf of woes 
and cares, aggravate our misery, and melan- 
choly, heap upon us hell and eternal damnation. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION IX 
ANGER A CAUSE 
ANGER, a perturbation, which carries the 
spirits outwards, preparing the body to melan- 
choly, and madness it self: Ira furor brevis est; 
and as Piccolomineus accounts it, one of the three 
most violent passions. Areteus sets it down for 
an especial cause (so doth Seneca, ep. 18. 1. 1.) 
of this malady. Magninus gives the reason, Ex 
frequenti ira supra modum calefiunt; it over-heats 
their bodies, and if it be too frequent, it breaks 
out into manifest madness, saith S Ambrose. 
*Tis a known saying, Furor fit lesa sepius pa- 


tientia, the most patient spirit that is, if he be 
often provoked, will be incensed to madness; it 
will make a devil of a Saint: And therefore Basil 
(belike) in his Homily de Ira, cals it tenebras 
rationis, morbum anime, & demonem pessimum; 
the darkning of our understanding, and a bad 
Angel. Lucian in Abdicato, Tom. t. will have this 
passion to work this effect, especially in old 
men and women, Anger and calumny (saith he) 
trouble them at first, and after a while break out 
into open madness: many things cause fury in 
women, especially if they love or hate overmuch, 
or envy, be much grieved or angry; these things 
by little and little lead them on to this malady. 
From a disposition they proceed to an habit, 
for there is no difference betwixt a mad man, 
and an angry man, in the time of his fit: Anger, 
as Laétantius describes it, L. de Ira Det, ad 
Donatum c. 5. is seva animi tempestas, Gc. a 
cruel tempest of the minde, making his eyes 
sparkle fire, and Stare, teeth gnash in his head, his 
tongue stutter, his face pale, or red, and what more 
filthy imitation can be of a mad man? 
Ora tument ira, fervescunt sanguine vena, 
Lumina Gorgonio sevius angue micant. 

They are void of reason, inexorable, blinde, like 
beasts & monsters for the time, say and do they 
know not what, curse, swear, rail, fight, and 
what not? How can a mad man do more? as he 
said in the Comedy, Iracundia non sum apud me, 
I am not mine own man. If these fits be im- 
moderate, continue long, or be frequent, with- 
out doubt they provoke madness. Montanus 
consil. 21. had a melancholy Jew to his patient, 
he ascribes this for a principal cause: Irascebatur 
levibus de causis, He was easily moved to anger. 
Ajax had no other beginning of his madness; 
and Charls the sixt, that Lunatick French King, 
fell into this misery, out of the extremity of his 
passion, desire of revenge and malice, incensed 
against the Duke of Britain, he could neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep for some days together, 
and in the end, about the Calends of July, 1392. 
he became mad upon his horse-back, drawing 
his sword, striking such as came neer him pro- 
miscuously, and so continued all the days of his 
life, mil. lib. 10. Gal. hist. ZEgesippus de excid. 
urbis Hieros. 1. 1. c. 37. hath such a story of 
Herod, That out of an angry fit, became mad, 
leaping out of his bed, he killed Josippus, and 
played many such Bedlam pranks, the whole 
Court could not rule him for a long time after: 
Sometimes he was sorry and repented, much 
grieved for that he had done, Postquam deferbuit 
tra, by and by outragious again. In hot cholerick 
bodies, nothing so soon causeth madness, as 
this passion of Anger, besides many other dis- 
eases, as Pelesius observes, Cap. 21.1. 1. de hum. 
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affect. causis; Sanguinem imminuit, fel auget: And 
as Valesius controverts, Med. controv. lib. 5. 
contro. 8. many times kills them quite out. If 
this were the worst of this passion, it were more 
tolerable, But it ruines and subverts whole Towns, 
Cities, Families, and Kingdoms; Nulla pestis 
humano generi pluris Stetit, saith Seneca, de Ira, 
lib. 1. No plague hath done mankinde so much 
harm. Look into our Histories, and you shall 
almost meet with no other subject, but what a 
company of hare-brains have done in their rage. 
We may do well therefore, to put this in our 
procession amongst the rest: From all blindness 
of heart, from pride, vain-glory, and hypocrisie, 
from envy, hatred and malice, anger, and all such 
pestiferous perturbations, Good Lord deliver us. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION X 
DISCONTENTS, CARES, MISERIES, &c, 
CAUSES 


DISCONTENTS, cares, crosses, miseries, or 
whatsoever it is, that shall cause any molesta- 
tion of spirits, grief, anguish, and perplexity, 
may well be reduced to this head, (prepos- 
terously placed here in some mens judgments 
they may seem) yet in that ArzStotle in his Rhe- 
torick defines these cares, as he doth Envy, 
Emulation, &c. still by grief, I think I may well 
rank them in this Irascible row; being that they 
are as the rest, both causes and Symptoms of 
this disease, producing the like inconveniences, 
and are most part accompanied with anguish 
and pain. The common Etymology will evince 
it, Cura quasi cor uro, Dementes cure, insomnes 
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cure, damnose cure, tristes, mordaces, carnifices, 
&c. biting, eating, gnawing, cruel, bitter, sick, 
sad, unquiet, pale, tetrick, miserable,intoler- 
able cares, as the Poets call them, worldly cares, 
and are as many in number as the Sea sands. 
Galen, Fernelius, Felix Plater, Valescus de Tar- 
anta, &c. reckon afflictions, miseries, even all 
these contentions, and vexations of the minde, 
as principal causes, in that they take away sleep, 
hinder conco¢tion, dry up the body, and con- 
consume the substance of it. They are not so 
many in number, but their causes be as divers, 
and not one of a thousand free from them, or 
that can vindicate himself, whom that Ate dea, 
Per hominum capita molliter ambulans, 
Plantas pedum teneras habens: 

Over mens heads walking aloft, 

With tender feet treading so soft. 
Homers Goddess Ate, hath not involved into 
this discontented rank, or plagued with some 
misery or other. Hyginus, fab. 220. to this purpose 
hath a pleasant tale. Dame Cura by chance went 
over a brook, and taking up some of the durty 
slime, made an Image of it; Jupiter eftsoons 
coming by, put life to it, but Cura and fupiter 
could not agree what name to give him, or who 
should own him; the matter was referred to 
Saturn as Judg, he gave this arbitrement, His 
name shall be Homo ab humo, Cura cum possideat 
guamdiu vivat, Care shall have him whilst he 
lives, Iupiter his soul, and Tellus his body when 
he dies. But to leave tales. A general cause, a 
continuate cause, an inseparable accident to all 
men, is discontent, care, misery; were there no 
other particular affliction (which who is free 
from?) to molest a man in this life, the very 
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cogitation of that common misery, were enough 
to macerate, and make him weary of his life; 
to think that he can never be secure, but still 
in danger, sorrow, grief, and persecution. For 
to begin at the hour of his birth, as Pliny doth 
elegantly describe it, He ts born naked, and falls 
a whining at the very first, he is swadled and bound 
up like a prisoner, cannot help himself, and so he 
continues to his lives end. Cujusque fere pabulum, 
saith Seneca, impatient of heat and cold, im- 
patient of labor, impatient of idleness, exposed 
to Fortunes contumelies. To a naked Marriner, 
Lucretius compares him, cast on shore by ship- 
wrack, cold and comfortless in an unknown 
Land: No estate, age, sex, can secure himself 
from this common misery. A man that 1s born 
of a woman, is of short continuance, and full of 
trouble, Job 14. 1, 22. and while his flesh 1s upon 
him, he shall be sorrowful, and while his soul ts in 
him, it shall mourn. All his days are sorrow, and 
his travels griefs, his heart also taketh not rest in 
the night, Ecclus. 2. 23. And 2. 11. All that is in 
it, ts sorrow and vexation of spirit. Ingress, pro- 
gress, regress, egress, much alike: Blindness serzeth 
on us in the beginning, labor in the middle, grief 
in the end; error in all. What day artseth to us, 
without some grief, care, or anguish? Or what so 
secure and pleasing a morning have we seen, that 
hath not been overcast before the evening? One is 
miserable, another ridiculous, a third odious. 
One complains of this grievance, another of that. 
Aliquando nervi, aliquando pedes vexant, (Seneca) 
nunc distillatio, nunc epatis morbus; nunc deest, 
nunc superest sanguis: Now the Head akes, then 
the Feet, now the Lungs, then the Liver, &c. 
Huic sensus exuberat, sed est pudori degener san- 
guis, &c. He is rich, but base born; he is noble, 
but poor; a third hath means, but he wants 
health peradventure, or wit to manage his estate: 
Children vex one, Wife a second, &c. Nemo 
facile cum conditione sua concordat, no man is 
pleased with his fortune, a pound of sorrow is 
familiarly mixt with a dram of content, little or 
no joy, little comfort, but every where danger, 
contention, anxiety in all places: Go where 
thou wilt, and thou shalt finde discontents, 
cares, woes, complaints, sickness, diseases, 
incumbrances, exclamations: If thou look into 
the Market, there (saith Chrysostom) 1s brawling 
and contention; if to the Court, there knavery 
and flattery, &c.1f to a private mans house, there’s 
cark and care, heaviness, &c. As he said of old, 
Nil homine in terra spirat miserum magis alma ? 
No creature so miserable as man, so generally 
molested, im miseries of body, in miseries of minde, 
miseries of heart, in miseries asleep, in miseries 
awake, in miseries wheresoever he turns, as Bern- 
ard found, Nunquid tentatio est vita humana 


super terram? A meer temptation is our life 
(Austin, confess. lib. 10. cap. 28). catena perpetu- 
orum malorum, & quis potest molestias & diffi- 
cultates pati? Who can endure the miseries of 
it? In prosperity we are insolent and intolerable, 
dejected in adversity, in all fortunes foolish and 
miserable. In adversity I wish for prosperity, and 
in prosperity I am afraid of adversity; What 
mediocrity may be found? where is no tempta- 
tion? what condition of life 1s free? Wisdom hath 
labor annexed to it, glory envy; riches and cares, 
children and incumbrances, pleasures and diseases, 
rest and beggery go together: As if a man were 
therefore born, (as the Platonists hold) to be 
punished in this life, for some precedent sins. Or 
that, as Pliny complains, Nature may be rather 
accounted a Step-mother, then a mother unto us, 
all things considered: No creatures life so brittle, 
so full of fear, so mad, so furious; onely man 1s 
plagued with envy, discontent, griefs, covetous- 
ness, ambition, superstition. Our whole life is an 
Irish Sea, wherein there is naught to be expected 
but tempestuous storms, and troublesom waves, 
and those infinite, ; 
Tantam malorum pelagus aspicio, 
Ut non sit inde enatandi copia. 

no Halcyonian times, wherein a man can hold. 
himself secure, or agree with his present estate: 
but as Boethius infers, There is something in every 
one of us, which before tryal we seek, and having 
tryed abhor: We earnestly wish, and eagerly covet 
and are eftsoons weary of it. Thus betwixt hope 
and fear, suspitions, angers, Inter spemque 
metumque, timores inter & tras, betwixt falling 
in, falling out, Gc. we bangle away our best 
days, befool out our times, we lead a conten- 
tious, discontent, tumultuous, melancholy, 
miserable life ; insomuch, that if we could foretel 
what was to come, and it put to our choice, we 
should rather refuse, then accept of this painful 
life. In a word, the World it self is a maze, a 
labyrinth of errors, a desert, a wilderness, a den 
of theeves, cheaters, &c. full of filthy puddles, 
horrid rocks, precipitiums, an ocean of adver- 
sity, an heavy yoke, wherein infirmities and 
calamities overtake, and follow one another, 
as the Sea waves; and if we scape Scylla, we 
fall foul on Charybdis, and so in perpetual fear, 
labor, anguish, we run from one plague, one 
mischief, one burden to another, duram servi- 
entes servitutem, and you may as soon separate - 
weight from lead, heat from fire, moystness 
from water, brightness from the Sun, as misery, 
discontent, care, calamity, danger from a man. 
Our Towns and Cities are but so many dwell- 
ings of humane misery. In which grief and sorrow 
(as he right well observes out of Solon) in- 
numerable troubles, labors of mortal men, and all 
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maner of vices, are included, as in so many pens. 
Our villages are like mole-hills, and men as so 
many Emots, busie, busie still, going to and 
fro, in and out, and crossing one anothers pro- 
jects, as the lines of several Sea-cards cut each 
other in a Globe or Map. Now light and merry, 
but (as one follows it) by-and-by sorrowful and 
heavy; now hoping, then distrusting; now patient, 
to morrow crying out; now pale, then red; running, 
sitting, sweating, trembling, halting, &c. Some 
few amongst the rest, or perhaps one of a thou- 
sand, may be Pullus Iovis, in the Worlds esteem, 
Galline filius albe, an happy and fortunate man, 
ad invidiam felix, because rich, fair, well allied, 
in honor and office; yet peradventure ask him- 
self, and he will say, That of all others he is 
most miserable and unhappy. A fair shooe, Hic 
soccus novus, elegans, as he said, sed nescts ubi 
urat, but thou knowest not where it pincheth. 
It is not another mans opinion can make me 
happy; but as Seneca well hath it, He zs a miser- 
able wretch, that doth not account himself happy, 
though he be Soveraign Lord of a world; he is not 
happy, if he think himself not to be so: for what 
availeth it what thine estate is, or seem to others, 
if thou thy self dislike it? A common humor it is 
of all men to think well of other mens fortunes, 
and dislike their own: Cui placet alterius, sua 
nimirum est odio sors: but gui fit Mecenas, &c. 
how comes it to pass, what’s the cause of it? 
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Many men are of such a perverse nature, the 

are well pleased with nothing (saith Theodoret) 
neither with riches, nor poverty, they complain 
when they are well, and when they are sick, grumble 
at all fortunes, prosperity and adversity; they are 
troubled in a cheap yeer, in a barren, plenty or not 
plenty, nothing pleaseth them, war nor peace, with 
children, nor without. This for the most part is 
the humor of us all, to be discontent, miserable, 
and most unhappy, as we think at least; and 
shew me him that is not so, or that ever was 
otherwise? Quintus Metellus his felicity is in- 
finitely admired amongst the Romans, insomuch, 
that as Paterculus mentioneth of him, you can 
scarce finde of any Nation, order, age, Sex, one 
for happiness to be compared unto him: he had 
in a word, Bona anim, corporis & fortune, 
goods of minde, body, and fortune, so had P. 
Mutianus Crassus. Lampsaca that Lacedemonian 
Lady, was such another in Plinies conceit, A 
Kings wife, a Kings mother, a Kings daughter: 
And all the world esteemed as much of Poly- 
crates of Samos. The Greeks brag of their 
Socrates, Phocyon, Aristides: the Psophidians in 
particular of their Aglaus, Omni vita felix, ab 
omni periculo immunis (which by the way Pau- 
sanias held impossible) the Romans of their 
Cato, Curius, Fabricius, for their composed 
fortunes, and retired estates, government of 
passions, and contempt of the world: yet none 
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of all these was happy, or free from discon- 
tent, neither Metellus, Crassus, nor Polycrates, 
for he died a violent death, and so did Cato: 
And how much evil doth Laéantius and Theo- 
doret speak of Socrates, a weak man, and so of 
the rest. There is no content in this life, but as 
he said, Allis vanity and vexation of spirit; lame 
and imperfect. Hadst thou Sampsons hair, Mzlo’s 
Strength, Scanderbegs arme, Solomons wisdome, 
Absolons beauty, Cresus his wealth, Pasetis 
obulum, Cesars valor, Alexanders spirit, Tullies 
or Demosthenes eloquence, Gyges ring, Perseus 
Pegasus, and Gorgons head, Nestors years to 
come, all this would not make thee absolute; 
give thee content, and true happiness in this 
life, or so continue it. Even in the midst of all 
our mirth, jollity and laughter, is sorrow and 
grief: or if there be true happiness amongst us, 
*tis but for a time, 
Desinit in piscem multer formosa superne: 
a fair morning turns to a lowring afternoon. 
Brutus and Cassius, once renowned, both emin- 
ently happy, yet you shall scarce finde two (saith 
Paterculus) quos fortuna maturius destiturit,whom 
fortune sooner forsook. Hannibal a conqueror 
all his life, met with his match, and was sub- 
dued at last, 
Occurrit fortt, qui mage fortis erit. 

One is brought in triumph, as Cesar into Rome, 
Alcibiades into Athens, coronis aureis donatus, 
crowned, honored, admired; by-and-by his 
Statutes demolished, he hissed out, massacred, 
&c. Magnus Gonsalva that famous Spaniard, 
was of the Prince and people at first honored, 
approved; forthwith confined and banished. 
Admirandas attiones; graves plerunque sequuntur 
invidie, & acres calumnia: ’tis Polybius his ob- 
servation, grievous enmities, and bitter calum- 
nies, commonly follow renowned actions. One 
is born rich, dies a beggar: sound to day, sick 
to morrow: now in most flourishing estate, 
fortunate and happy, by-and-by deprived of his 
goods by forraign enemies, robbed by theeves, 
spoiled, captivated, impoverished, as they of 
Rabbah put under tron sawes, and under tron 
harrowes, and under axes of tron, and cast into 
the tile kiln, 

Quid me felicem toties jaflastis amict, 

Qui cecidit, Stabili non erat ille gradu. 
He that erst marched like Xerxes with innumer- 
able armies, as rich as Cresus, now shifts for 
himself in a poor cock-boat, is bound in iron 
chains, with Bajazet the Turk, and a foot-stool 
with Aurelian, for a tyrannizing Conqueror to 
trample on. So many casualties there are, that 
as Seneca said of a City consumed with fire, 
Una dies interest inter maximam civitatem & 
nullam, one day betwixt a great city, and none: 


so many grievances from outward accidents, 
and from our selves, our own indiscretion, in- 
ordinate appetite, one day betwixt a man and 
no man. And which is worse, as if discontents 
and miseries would not come fast enough upon 
us; homo homini demon, we maul, persecute, 
and study how to Sting, gaul, and vex one an- 
other with mutual hatred, abuses, injuries; 
preying upon, and devouring as so many rave- 
nous birds; and as juglers, panders, bawds, 
cousening one another; or raging as wolves, 
tigers, and devils, we take a delight to torment 
one another; men are evil, wicked, malicious, 
trecherous, and naught, not loving one another, 
or loving themselves, not hospitable, charitable, 
nor sociable as they ought to be, but counterfeit, 
dissemblers, ambodexters, all for their own 
ends, hard-hearted, merciless, pitiless, and to 
benefit themselves, they care not what mischief 
they procure to others. Praxinoe and Gorgo in the 
Poet, when they had got in to see those costly 
sights, they then cryed bene est, and would thrust 
out all the rest: when they are rich themselves, 
in honor, preferred, full, and have even that 
they would, they debar others of those pleasures 
which youth requires, and they formerly have 
enjoyed. He sits at table in a soft chair at 
ease, but he doth not remember in the mean 
time, that a tired waiter stands behind him, an 
hungry fellow ministers to him full, he is athirst 
that gives him drink (saith Epictetus) and ts silent 
while he speaks his pleasure ; pensive, sad, when 
he laughs. Pleno se proluit auro; He feasts, revels, 
and profusely spends, hath variety of robes, 
sweet musick, ease, and all the pleasure the 
world can afford, whilst many an hunger-starved 
poor creature pines in the street, wants clothes 
to cover him, labours hard all day long, runs, 
rides for a trifle, fights peradventure from Sun 
to Sun, sick and ill, weary, full of pain and grief, 
is in great distress and sorrow of heart. He 
loathes and scornes his inferior, hates or emu- 
lates his equal, envies his superior, insults over 
all such as are under him, as if he were of an- 
other Species, a demi-god, not subject to any 
fall, or humane infirmities. Generally they love 
not, are not beloved again : they tire out others 
bodies with continual labour, they themselves 
living at ease, caring for none else, sibi nati; 
and are so far many times from putting to their 
helping hand, that they seek all meanes to de- 
press, even most worthy and well deserving, 
better than themselves, those whom they are 
by the lawes of nature, bound to relieve and 
help, as much as in them lies, they will let them 
cater-waul, starve, beg, and hang, before they 
will any wayes (though it be in their power) 
assist, or ease: so unnatural are they for the most 
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part, so unregardful: so hard-hearted, so chur- 

lish, proud, insolent, so dogged, of so bad a 
disposition. And being so brutish, so devilishly 
bent one towards another, how is it possible, 
but that we should be discontent of all sides, 
full of cares, woes, and miseries? 

If this be not a sufficient proof of their dis- 
content and misery, examine every condition 
and calling apart. Kings, Princes, Monarchs, 
and Magistrates seem to be most happy, but 
look into their estate, you shall find them to be 
most encumbred with cares, in perpetual fear, 
agony, suspition, jealousie: that as he said of a 
Crown, if they knew but the discontents that 
accompany it, they would not stoop to take it 
up. Quem mihi regem dabis (saith Chrysostome) 
non curis plenum? What King canst thou shew 
me, not full of cares? Look not on his crown, but 
consider his afflftions: attend not his number of 
servants, but multitude of crosses. Nihil aliud 
potestas culminis, quam | tempestas mentis, as 
Gregory seconds him; Soveraignty is a tempest 
of the Soul: Sylla like they have brave titles, 
but terrible fits: splendorem titulo, cruciatum 
animo: which made Demosthenes vow, si vel ad 
tribunal, vel ad interitum duceretur: if to be a 
Judge, or to be condemned, were put to his 
choice, he would be condemned. Rich men are 
in the same predicament: what their pains are, 
Stulti nesciunt, ipst sentiunt: they feel, fooles 
perceive not, as I shall prove elsewhere, and 
their wealth is brittle, like childrens rattles: 
they come and go, there is no certainty in them; 
those whom they elevate, they do as suddenly 
_ depress, and leave in a vale of misery. The 
middle sort of men are as so many asses to bear 
burdens; or if they be free, and live at ease, 
they spend themselves, and consume their 
bodies and fortunes with luxury and riot, con- 
tention, emulation, &c. The poor I reserve for 
another place, and their discontents. 

For particular professions, I hold as of the 
rest, there’s no content or security in any; On 
what course will you pitch, how resolve? To 
be a Divine *tis contemptible in the worlds 
esteem: To be a Lawyer ’tis to be a wrangler: 
To be a Physitian, pudet loty, tis loathed: 
A Philosopher, a mad man: an Alchymist, 
a begger: a Poet, esurit, an hungry Jack: A Musi- 
tian, a player: A School-master, a drudge: An 
Husband-man, an Emmet: A Merchant, his 
gains are uncertaine: A Mechanitian, base; A 
Chyrurgian, fulsome, A Trades-man, a lyar: A 
Taylor, a Thief: A Serving-man, a slave: A 
Souldier, a butcher: A Smith, ora Metalman, the 
pot’s never from’s nose: A Courtier, a parasite: 
as he could finde no tree in the wood to hang 
himself, I can shew no state of life to give con- 


tent. The like you may say of all ages: children 
live in a perpetual slavery, still under that 
tyrannical government of Masters: young men, 
and of riper years, subject to labor, and a thou- 
sand cares of the world; to treachery, falshood, 
and cosenage, 
Incedit per ignes, 
Suppositos cineri doloso, 


old are ful of aches in their bones, cramps and 
convulsions, silicernia, dull of hearing, weak 
sighted, hoary, wrinkled, harsh, so much altered 
as that they cannot know their own face in a 
glass, a burden to themselves and others, after 
70. years, all is sorrow (as David hath it) they 
do not live but linger. If they be sound, they 
fear diseases; if sick, weary of their lives: Non 
est vivere, sed valere vita. One complaines of 
want, a second of servitude, another of a secret 
or incurable disease: of some deformity of body, 
of some loss, danger, death of friends, shipwrack, 
persecution, imprisonment, disgrace, repulse, 
contumely, calumny, abuse, injury, contempt, 
ingratitude, unkindness, scoffes, flouts, unfor- 
tunate mariage, single life, too many children, 
no children, false servants, unhappy children, 
barrenness, banishment, oppression, frustrate 
hopes and ill success, &c. 


Talia de genere hoc adeo sunt mulia, loquacem ut 
Delassare valent Fabium. 


Talking Fabius will be tyred before he can tell 
half of them; they are the subject of whole 
Volumes, and shall (some of them) be more 
opportunely dilated elsewhere. In the meane 
time thus much I may say of them, that gener- 
ally they crucifie the soul of man, attenuate 
our bodies, dry them, wither them, rivel them 
up like old apples, make them as so many 
Anatomies, (ossa atque pellis eSt totus, ita curtis 
macet) they cause tempus fedum & squalidum, 
cumbersome dayes, imgrataque tempora, slow, 
dull, and heavy times; make us howle, roar, 
and tear our haires, as Sorrow did in Cebes 
table, and groan for the very anguish of our 
souls. Our hearts faile us, as Davids did, Psal. 40. 
12. for innumerable troubles that compassed him; 
and we are ready to confess with Hezekiah, Isay. 
58. 17. behold, for felicity I had bitter grief: to 
weep with Heraciitus, to curse the day of our 
birth with Jeremy, 20. 14. and our stars with 
Iob: to hold that axiome of Silenus, better never 
to have been born, and the best next of all, to dye, 
quickly : or if we must live, to abandon the world 
as Timon did, creep into caves and holes, as our 
Anchorites; cast all into the Sea, as Crates 
Thebanus: or as Theombrotus Ambrociato’s 400 
auditors, precipitate our selves to be rid of these 
miseries. 
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SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION XI 
CONCUPISCIBLE APPETITE, AS 
DESIRES, AMBITION, CAUSES 


THESE Concupiscible and Irascible Appetites 
are as the two twists of a rope, mutually mixt 
one with the other, and both twining about the 
Heart: both good, as Austin holds 1. 14. c. 9. de 
civ. Det: if they be moderate: both pernitious if 
they be exorbitant. This Concupiscible appetite, 
howsoever it may seem to carry with it a shew 
of pleasure and delight, and our concupiscences 
most part affect us with content and a pleasing 
object, yet if they be in extreames, they rack 
and wring us on the other side. A true saying it 
is, Desire hath no rest: is infinite in it self, end- 
less: and as one cals it, a perpetual rack, or 
horse-mill, according to Austin, still going round 
as in a ring. They are not so continual, as divers, 
facilius atomos denumerare possem, saith Bernard, 
quam motus cordis; nunc hec, nunc illa cogito, 
you may as well reckon up the motes in the 
Sun, as them. It extends it self to every thing, as 
Guianerius will have it, that 1s superfluously 
sought after: or to any fervent desire, as Fernelius 
interprets it; be it in what kinde soever, it tor- 
tures if immoderate, and is (according to Plater 
and others) an especial cause of Melancholy. 


Multuosis concupiscentits dilaniantur cogitationes 
mee, Austin confessed, that he was tornea pieces 
with his manifold desires: and so doth Bernard 
complain, that he could not rest for them a minute 
of an houre: this I would have, and that, and then 
I desire to be such and such. ’Tis a hard matter 
therefore to confine them, being they are so 
various and many, unpossible to apprehend 
all. I will only insist upon some few of the chief, 
and most noxious in their kind, as that exorbi- 
tant Appetite and Desire of Honor, which we 
commonly call Ambition: Love of money, which 
is Covetousness, and that greedy desire of gain: 
self-love, pride, and inordinate desire of Vain- 
glory or applause, Love of Study in excess: Love 
of women, (which will require a just volume of 
it self) of the other I will briefly speak, and in 
their order. 

Ambition, a proud covetousness, or a dry thirst 
of Honor, a great torture of the minde, com- 
posed of envy, pride, and covetousness, a gallant 
madness, one defines it, a pleasant poison, 
Ambrose, a canker of the soul, an hidden plague: 
Bernard, a secret poyson, the father of livor, and 
mother of hypocriste, the moth of holiness, and cause 
of madness, crucifying and disquieting all that it 
takes hold of. Seneca cals it, rem solicitam, timidam 
vanam, ventosam, a windy thing, a vain, solici- 
tous, and fearful thing. For commonly they that 
like Sysiphus, role this restless stone of Ambi- 
tion, are in a perpetuall agony, still perplexed, 
semper taciti, tritesque recedunt, (Lucretius) 
doubtful, timorous, suspitious, loath to offend 
in word or deed, still cogging and collogueing, 
embracing, capping, cringing, applauding, flat- 
tering, fleering, visiting, waiting at mens doors, 
with all affability, counterfeit honesty and hu- 
mility. If that will not serve, if once this humor 
(as Cyprian describes it) possess his thirsty 
soul, ambitionis salsugo ubt bibulam animam 
possidet, by hooke and by crook he will obtain 
it, and from his hole he will chime to all honors and 
offices, if it be possible for him to get up, flattering 
one, bribing another, he will leave no meanes un- 
assay’d to win all. It is a wonder to see how sla- 
vishly these kinde of men subject themselves, 
when they are about a sute, to every inferior 
person; what pains they will take, run, ride, 
cast, plot, countermine, protest and swear, vow, 
promise, what labors undergo, earely up, down 
late; how obsequious and affable they are, how 
popular and courteous, how they grin and fliere 
upon every man they meet; with what feasting 
and inviting, how they spend themselves and 
their fortunes, in seeking that many times, 
which they had much better be without; as 
Cyneas the Orator told Pyrrhus: with what 
waking nights, painful houres, anxious thoughts, 
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and bitterness of minde, inter spemque metum- 
que, distracted and tired, they consume the 
interim of their time. There can be no greater 
plague for the present. If they do obtain their 
sute, which with such cost and solicitude they 
have sought, they are not so freed, their anxiety 
is anew to begin, for they are never satisfied, 
nihil aliud nisi imperium spirant, their thoughts, 
aétions, endeavors are all for Soveraignty and 
Honor, like Lues Sforsia that huffing Duke of 
Milan, a man of singular wisdom, but profound 
ambition, borne to his own, and to the destruction 
of Italy, though it be to their own ruin, and 
friends undoing, they will contend, they may 
not cease, but as a dog in a wheele, a bird in a 
cage, or a squirrel in a chain, so Budeus com- 
pares them; they climbe and climbe sul, with 
much labor, but never make an end, never at 
the top. A Knight would be a Baronet, and then 
a Lord, and then a Vicount, and then an Earl, 
&c. a Doctor, a Dean, and then a Bishop: from 
Tribune to Pretor: from Bailiffe, to Maior: 
first this office, and then that; as Pyrrhus in 
Plutarch, they will first have Greece, then Africk, 
and then Asia, and swell with Atsops frog so 
long, till in the end they burst, or come down 
with Sejanus, ad Gemonias scalas, and break 
their own necks: or as Evangelus the piper in 
Lucian, that blew his pipe so long, till he 
fell down dead. If he chance to miss, and have 
a canvas, he is in a hell on the other side; so 
dejected, that he is ready to hang himself, turn 
Heretick, Turk, or Traitor in an instant. En- 
raged against his enemies, he railes, swears, 
- fights, slanders, detracts, envies, murders: and 
for his own part, s? appetitum explere non potest, 
furore, corripitur; if he cannot satisfie his desire 
(as Bodine writes) he runs mad. So that both 
wayes, hit or miss, he is distracted so long as his 
Ambition lasts, he can look for no other but 
anxiety and care, discontent and grief in the 
mean time, madness it self, or violent death in 
the end. The event of this is common to be seen 
in populous Cities, or in Princes Courts, for a 
Courtiers life (as Budaus describes it) ts a 
Gallimaufry of ambition, lust, fraud, imposture, 
dissimulation, detraétion, envy, pride; the Court, 
a common conventicle of flatterers, time-servers; 
politicians, &c. or as Anthony Perez will, the 
suburbs of hell it self. If you will see such dis- 
contented persons, there you shall likely finde 
them. And which he observed of the markets 
of old Rome, 

Qui perjurum convenire vult hominem, mitto in 

Comitium; 
Qui mendacem & gloriosum, apud Cluasine 
sacrum; 
Dites, damnosos maritos, sub basilica querito, &c. 


Perjur’d knaves, Knights of the Post, liers, 
crackers, bad husbands, &c. keep their severall 
Stations; they do still, and alwayes did in every 
common-wealth. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION XII 
prrapyypia, 
COVETOUSNESSE, A CAUSE 
PLUTARCH, in his book whether the diseases 
of the body be more grievous then those of the 
soul: is of opinion, if you will examine all the 
causes of our miseries in this life, you shall finde 
them most part, to have had their beginning from 
Stubborne anger, that furious desire of contention, 
or some injust or immoderate affection, as Covetous- 
ness, €’c. From whence are warres and con- 
tentions amongst you ? S. Tames askes : I will adde 
usury, fraud, rapine, Simony, oppression, lying, 
swearing, bearing false witness, &c. are they not 
from this fountain of covetousness, that greedi- 
ness in getting, tenacity in keeping, sordidity in 
spending; that they are so wicked, injust against 
God, their neighbor, themselves, all comes hence. 
The desire of money is the root of all evil, and they 
that lust after it, pierce themselves through with 
many sorrowes, 1 Tim. 6. 10. Hippocrates there- 
fore in his Epistle to Crateva an Herbalist, gives 
him this good counsel, that if it were possible, 
amongst other hearbs, he should cut up that Weed 
of Covetousness by the roots, that there be no 
remainder left, and then know this for a certainty, 
that together with their bodies, thou mayst quickly 
cure all the diseases of their minds. For it is indeed 
the patterne, Image, Epitome of all Melan- 
choly, the fountain of many miseries, much 
discontented care and woe; this zmordinate or 
immoderate desire of gain, to get or keep money, 
as Bonaventure defines it: or, as Austin describes 
it, a madness of the soul, Gregory a torture; 
Chrysostome, an insatiable drunkenness; Cyp- 
rian, blindness, speciosum supplicium, a plague 
subverting Kingdomes, families, an incurable 
disease; Budeus, an ill habit, yeelding to no 
remedies: neither isculapius nor Plutus can 
cure them: a continual plague, saith Solomon, 
and vexation of spirit, another Hell. I know 
there be some of opinion, that covetous men 
are happy, and worldly, wise, that there is more 
pleasure in getting of wealth then in spending, 
and no delight in the world like unto it. "T'was 
Bias problem of old, With what art thou not 
weary ? with getting mony.What is most delectable ? 
to gain. What is it, trow you, that makes a poor 
man labour all his life time, carry such great 
burdens, fare so hardly, macerate himself, and 
endure so much misery, undergo such base 
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offices with so great patience, to rise up early, 
and lye down late, if there were not an extra- 
ordinary delight in getting and keeping of 
mony? What makes a Merchant that hath no 
need, satis superque domi, to range all over the 
world, through all those intemperate Zones of 
heat & cold; voluntarily to venture his life, and 
be content with such miserable famine, nasty 
usage, in a Stinking ship; if there were not a 
pleasure and hope to get mony, which doth 
season the rest, and mitigate his indefatigable 
pains? What makes them go into the bowels of 
the earth, an hundred fathome deep, endanger- 
ing their dearest lives, enduring damps and 
filthy smels, when they have enough already, 
if they could be content, and no such cause to 
labour, but an extraordinary delight they take 
in riches? This may seeme plausible at first 
shew, a popular and strong argument; but let 
him that so thinks, consider better of it, and he 
shall soon perceive, that it is far otherwise then 
he supposeth; it may be haply pleasing at the 
first, as most part all melancholy is. For such 
men likely have some Jucida intervalla, pleasant 
symptomes intermixt, but you must note that 
of Chrysostome, ’T1s one thing to be rich, another 
to be covetous; generally they are all fooles, 
dizards, mad-men, miserable wretches, living 


besides themselves, sine arte fruendi, in per- 
petual slavery, fear, suspition, sorrow, and dis- 
content, plus aloes quam mellis habent; and are 
indeed, rather possessed by their money, then 
possessors; as Cyprian hath it, mancipati pecuniis, 
bound prentise to their goods, as Pliny, or as 
Chrysostome, servi divitiarum, slaves and drudges 
to their substance; and we may conclude of 
them all, as Valerius doth of Ptolomeus King of 
Cyprus, He was in title a King of that Iland, but 
in his minde, a miserable drudge of money: 
potiore metallis 
libertate carens 
wanting his liberty, which is better then gold. 
Damasippus the Stoick in Horace, proves that 
all mortall men dote by fits, some one way, 
some another, but that covetous men are madder 
then the rest; and he that shall truely look into 
their estates, and examine their symptomes, 
shall finde no better of them, but that they are 
all fooles, as Nabal was, Re & nomine (1. Reg.15.) 
For what greater folly can there be, or madness, 
then to macerate himself when he need not ? 
and when, as Cyprian notes, he may be freed 
from his burden, and eased of his pains, will go on 
Still, his wealth increasing, when he hath enough, 
to get more, to live besides himself, to Starve his 
Gemius, keep back from his wife and children, 
neither letting them, nor other friends use or 
enjoy that which is theirs by right, and which 
they much need perhaps; like a hog, or dog in 
the manger, he doth only keep it, because it 
shall do no body else good, hurting himself 
and others; and for a little momentary pelf, 
damne his own soul? They are commonly sad 
and tetrick by nature, as Achabs spirit was be- 
cause he could not get Naboths Vineyard, (1. 
Reg. 22.) and if he lay out his money at any 
time, though it be to necessary uses, to his own 
Childrens good, he brawles and scolds, his 
heart is heavy, much disquieted he is, and loath 
to part from it: Miser abstinet & timet uti, Hor. 
He is of a wearish, dry, pale constitution, and 
cannot sleep for cares and worldly business, 
his riches, saith Salomon, will not let him sleep, 
and unnecessary business which he heapeth 
on himself; or if he do sleep, tis a very unquiet, 
interrupt, unpleasing sleep: with his bags in his 
armes, 
congeshis undique saccis 
Indormit inhians, 

And though he be at a banquet, or at some 
merry feast, he sighes for grief of heart (as Cyp- 
rian hath it) and cannot sleep though it be upon 
a down bed; his wearish body takes no res, 
troubled in his abundance, and sorrowful in plenty, 
unhappy for the present, and more unhappy in 
the life to come, Basil. He is a perpetual drudge, 
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restless in his thoughts, and never satisfied, a 
slave, a wretch, a dust-worme, semper quod idolo 
suo immolet, sedulus observat, Cypr. prolog. ad 
sermon. Stil seeking what sacrifice he may offer 
to his golden god, Per fas& nefas, he cares not 
how, his trouble is endless, crescunt divitie, 
tamen curte necsio quid semper abest ret: his 
wealth increaseth, and the more he hath, the 
more he wants: like Pharaohs lean Kine, which 
devoured the fat, and were not satisfied. Austin 
therefore defines covetousness, guarumlibet 
rerum inhonestam & insatiabilem cupiditatem, 
an unhonest and unsatiable desire of gain; and 
in one of his Epistles compares it to Hell; which 
devoures all, and yet never hath enough, a bottome- 
less pit, an endless misery; in quem scopulum 
avaritie cadaverosi senes ut plurimum impingunt. 
and that which is their greatest corrosive, they 
are in continual suspition, fear, and distrust, 
He thinkes his own wife and children are so 
many theeves, and go about to cozen him, his 
servants are all false : 
Rem suam pertisse, seque eradicarier, 
Et divum atque hominum clamat continuo fidem, 
De suo tigillo st qua exit foras. 
If his doores creek, then out he cryes anon, 
His goods are gone, and he is quite undone. 
Timidus Plutus, an old proverb, As fearful as 
Plutus: so doth Aristophanes, and Lucian bring 
him in fearful still, pale, anxious, suspitious, 
and trusting no man, They are afraid of tempests 
for thew corne; they are afraid of thew friends 
least they should ask something of them, beg or 
borrow; they are afraid of their enemies least they 
_ hurt them, theeves least they rob them; they are 
afraid of war and afraid of peace, afraid of rich 
and afraid of poor; afraid of all. Last of all, they 
are afraid of want, that they shall die beggers, 
which makes they lay up still, and dare not use 
that they have: what if a dear year come, or 
dearth, or some loss ? and were it not that they 
are loth to lay out money on a rope, they would 
be hanged forthwith, and sometimes die to save 
charges, and make away themselves, if their 
corne and cattle miscarry; though they have 
abundance left, as Age/lius notes. Valerius makes 
mention of one that in a famine, sould a Mouse 
for 200 pence, and famished himself: Such are 
their cares, griefes and perpetual fears. These 
symptomes are elegantly expressed by Theo- 
phrastus in his Character of a covetous man; 
lying in bed, he asked his wife whether she shut 
the trunkes, and chests fast, the capcase be sealed, 
and whether the Hall door be bolted; and though 
she say all is well, he riseth out of his bed in his 
shirt, bare foot and barelegged, to see whether it be 
so, with a dark Lanthorne searching every corner, 
scarce sleeping a wink all night. Lucian in that 


pleasant and witty dialogue called Gadlus, brings 
in Mycillus the Cobler disputing with his Cocke, 
sometimes Pythagoras; where after much speech 
Pro and Con, to prove the happiness of a meane 
estate, and discontents of a rich man, Pythagoras 
his Cock in the end, to illustrate by examples 
that which he had said, brings him to Gnyphon 
the Usurers house at mid-night, and after that 
to Eucrates; whom they found both awake, 
casting up their accounts, and telling of their 
money, lean dry, pale and anxious, still suspect- 
ing least some body should make a hole through 
the wall, and so get in; or if a Rat or Mouse did 
but stir, Starting upon a sudden, and running 
to the door to see whether all were fast. Palutus 
in his Aulularia, makes old Euclio, commanding 
Staphyla his wife to shut the doors fast, and 
the fire to be put out, least any body should 
make that an errant to come to his house; when 
he washed his hands, he was loath to fling away 
the foul water, complaining that he was undone, 
because the smoak got out of his roofe. And as 
he went from home, seeing a Crow scrat upon 
the muck-hill, returned in all hast, taking it for 
malum omen, an ill signe, his money was digged 
up; with many such. He that will but observe 
their actions, shall finde these and many such 
passages not fained for sport, but really per- 
formed, verified indeed by such covetous and 
miserable wretches, and that it is, 
manifesta phrenesis 
Vt locuples moriaris egenti vivere fato, 

A meer madness, to live like a wretch, and die 
rich. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION XIII 
LOVE OF GAMING, &c. AND 
PLEASURES IMMODERATE; 
CAUSES 


IT is a wonder to see, how many poor, dis- 
tressed, miserable wretches, one shall meet 
almost in every path and Street, begging for an 
almes, that have been well descended, and 
sometimes in flourishing estate, now ragged, 
tattered, and ready to be Starved, lingring out 
a painful life, in discontent and grief of body 
and minde, and all through immoderate lust, 
gaming, pleasure and riot. "Tis the common 
end of all sensual Epicures and brutish prodigals 
that are Stupified and carried away headlong 
with their several pleasures and lusts. Cebes in 
his table, S. Ambrose in his second book of Abel 
and Cain, and amongst the rest Lucian in his 
tract de Mercede conduétis, hath excellent well 
deciphered such mens proceedings in his picture 
of Opulentia, whom he faines to dwell on the 
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top of a high mount, much sought after by many 
suiters; at their first coming they are generally 
entertained by Pleasure and Dalliance, and have 
all the content that possibly may be given, so 
long as their money lasts; but when their means 
fail, they are contemptibly thrust out at a back 
door, headlong, and there left to Shame, Re- 
proach, Despair. And he at first that had so 
many attendants, parasites, and followers, 
young and lusty, richly arrayd, and all the 
dainty fare that might be had, with all kinde of 
welcome and good respect, is now upon a sud- 
den stript of all, pale, naked, old, diseased and 
forsaken, cursing his stars, and ready to strangle 
himself; having no other company but Repen- 
tance, Sorrow, Grief, Derision, Beggery, and 
Contempt, which are his daily attendants to 
his lives end. As the prodigall son had exquisite 
musick, merry company, dainty fare at first; 
but a sorrowful reckoning in the end; so have 
all such vain delights and their followers. Tristes 
voluptatum exitus, & quisquis voluptatum suarum 
remimisct volet, intellget, as bitter as gall and 
wormewood is their last; grief of mind, madness 
it self. The ordinary rocks upon which such 
men do impinge and precipitate themselves, 
are Cardes, Dice, Hawkes, and Hounds, Jn- 
sanum venandi Studium, one cals it, insane sub- 
Structiones: their mad structures, disports, plays, 
&c. when they are unseasonably used, impru- 
dently handled, and beyond their fortunes. 
Some men are consumed by mad phantastical 
buildings, by making Galleries, Cloisters, Tar- 
races, Walkes, Orchards, Gardens, Pooles, 
Rillets, Bowers, and such like places of pleasure; 
Inutiles domos, Xenophon cals them, which 
howsoever they be delightsome things in 
themselves, and acceptable to all beholders, an 
ornament, and befitting some great men; yet 
unprofitable to others, and the sole overthrow of 
their estates. Foresitus in his observations hath 
an example of such a one that became melan- 
choly upon the like occasion, having consumed 
his substance in an unprofitable building, which 
would afterward yield him no advantage.Others, 
I say, are overthrown by those mad sports of 
Hawking and hunting; honest recreations, and 
fit for some great men, but not for every base 
inferior person; whilst they will maintain their 
Faulkoners, dogs, and hunting Nags, their 
wealth, saith Sa/mutze, runs away with hounds, 
and their fortunes flue away with Hawkes: They 
persecute beasts so long, till in the end they 
themselves degenerate into beasts, as Agrippa 
taxeth them, Adzon like, for as he was eaten 
to death by his own dogs, so do they devoure 
themselves and their patrimonies, in such idle 
and unnecessary disports, neglecting in the 


mean time their more necessary business, and 
to follow their vocations. Over-mad too some- 
times are our great men in delighting, and doting 
too much on it. When they drive poor husband- 
men from their tillage, as Sarisburiensis objects, 
polycrat. 1. 1. c. 4. fling down countrey Farmes, 
and whole Townes, to make Parkes, and Forests, 
Starving men to feed beasts, and pumshing in the 
mean time such a man that shall molest their game, 
more severely then him that 1s otherwise a common 
hacker, or a notorious thief. But great men are 
some wayes to be excused, the meaner sort have 
no evasion why they should not be counted 
mad. Poggius the Florentine, tels a merry Story 
to this purpose, condemning the folly and im- 
pertinent business of such kinde of persons. A 
physitian of Millan, saith he, that cured mad 
men, had a pit of water in his house, in which 
he kept his patients, some up to the knees, some 
to the girdle, some to the chin, pro modo insanie, 
as they were more or less affected. One of them 
by chance that was well recovered, stood in the 
door, and seeing a gallant ride by with a Hawk 
on his fist, well mounted, with his Spaniels 
after him, would needs know to what use all 
this preparation served; he made answer, to 
kill certain fowle; the patient demanded again, 
what his fowle might be worth which he killed 
in a year; he replyed, 5 or 10 crownes; and 
when he urged him farther what his Dogs, 
Horse, and Hawkes stood him in, he told him 
400 Crowns; with that the patient bad be gone, 
as he loved his life and welfare, for if our master 
come and finde thee here, he will put thee in 
the pit amongst mad men up to the chin: Taxing 
the madness and folly of such vain men that 
spend themselves in those idle sports, neglect- 
ing their business and necessary affaires. Leo 
decimus, that hunting Pope, is much discom- 
mended by Jovius in his life, for his immod- , 
erate desire of hauking and hunting, in so much 
that (as he saith) he would sometimes live about 
Ostia weeks and months together, leave suiters 
unrespected, Buls and pardons unsigned, to 
his own prejudice, and many private mens losse. 
And if he had been by chance crossed in his sport, 
or his game not so good, he was so impatient, that 
he would revile and miscall many times men of 
great worth with most bitter taunts, look so soure, 
be so angry, and waspish, so grieved & molested, 
that it 1s incredible to relate it. But if he had good 
sport, and been well pleased on the other side, 
incredibili munificentia, with unspeakable boun 
and munificence he would reward all his fellow 
hunters, and deny nothing to any suiter when 
he was in that mood. To say truth, ’tis the com- 
mon humor of all gamesters, as Galateus ob- 
serves, if they win, no man living are so jovial 
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and merry, but if they lose, though it be but a 
trifle, two or three games at Tables, or a dealing 
at Cards for two pence a game, they are so 
cholerick and tetty that no man may speak with 
_ them, and break many times into violent pas- 
sions, oaths, imprecations, and unbeseemin 
speeches, little differing from mad men for the 
time. Generally of all Gamesters and gaming, 
if it be excessive, thus much we may conclude, 
that whether they win or lose for the present, 
their winnings are not Munera fortune, sed 
insidi@, as that wise Seneca determines, not 
fortunes gifts, but baits, the common Catastrophe 
is beggery, Vi pestis vitam, sic adimut alea pecun- 
iam, as the plague takes away life, doth gaming 
oods, for omnes nudt, inopes & egent; 

Alea Scylla vorax, species certissima furtt, 

Non contenta bonis animum quoque perfida mergit, 
Feda, furax, infamis, tners, furiosa, ruina. 

For a little pleasure they take, and some small 
gaines and gettings now and then, their wives 
and children are wringed in the mean time, & 
they themselves with losse of body and soul; 
rue it in the end. I will say nothing of those 
prodigious prodigals, perdende pecunia, genitos, 
as he taxed Anthony, Qui patrimonium sine ulla 
fort calumnia amittunt, saith Cyprian, and mad 
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patrimonia cena; that eat up all at a breakfast, 
at a supper, or amongst Baudes, Parasites, and 
Players, consume themselves in an instant, as 
if they had flung it into 7’ybur, with great wagers, 
vain and idle expences &c. not themselves onely, 
but even all their friends, as a man desperately 
swimming drowns him that comes to help him, 
by suretiship and borrowing they will willingly 
undo al their associates & allies. Irati pecuntis, 
as he saith, angry with their money: What 
with a wanton eye, a liquorish tongue, and a 
gamesome hand, when they. have undiscreetly 
impoverished themselves ; morgaged their wits 
together with their lands, and entombed their 
ancestors faire possessions in their bowels, 
they may lead the rest of their days in prison, 
as many times they do, they repent at leasure; 
and when all is gone begin to be thrifty: but 
Sera est in fundo parsimonia, ’tis then too late to 
look about; their end is misery, sorrow, shame, 
and discontent. And well they deserve to be 
infamous and discontent, Catamidiari in Am- 
phitheatro, as by Adrian the Emperors edict 
they were of old, decoctores bonorum suorum so, 
he cals them, prodigal fools, to be publikely 
shamed, and hissed out of all societies, rather 
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then to be pittied or relieved. The Tuscanes 
and Boetians brought their bankrupts into the 
market place in a bear with an empty purse 
carryed before them, all the boyes following, 
where they sat all day circumstante plebe, to be 
infamous and ridiculous. At Padua in Italy 
they have a Stone called the Stone of Turpitude, 
near the Senate house, where spendthrifts, and 
such as disclaime non-payment of depts, do sit 
with their hinder parts bare, that by that note 
of disgrace others may be terrified from all such 
vain expence, or borrowing more then they can 
tell how to pay. The Civilians of old set guardians 
over such brain-sick prodigals, as they did over 
madmen, to moderate their expences, that they 
should not so loosely consume their fortunes, to 
the utter undoing of their Families. 

I may not here omit those two main plagues, 
and common dotages of humane kinde, Wine 
and Women, which have infatuated and be- 
sotted Myriades of people: They go commonly 
together. 

Qui Vino indulget, quemque alea decoquit, tlle 

In venerem putris 
To whom is sorrow, saith Salomon, Pro. 23. 
39. to whom is wo, but to such a one as loves 
drink? it causeth torture, (vwno tortus & ira) 
and bitterness of minde, Sirac. 31. 21. Vinum 
furorts, Jeremy cals it 15. cap. wine of madness, 
as well he may, for zmsantre facit sanos, it makes 
sound men sick and sad, and wise men mad, 
To say and do they know not what. Accidit 
hodie terribilis casus (saith S. Austin) hear a 
miserable accident; Cyrillus son this day in his 
drink, Matrem pregnantem nequiter oppressit, 
sororem violare voluit, patrem occidit, fere, & 
duas alias sorores ad mortem vulneravit, would 
have violated his sister, killed his father, &c. 
A true saying it was of him, Vino dart letitiam 

& dolorem, drink causeth mirth, and drink 
causeth sorrow, drink causeth poverty and want 
(Prov. 21.) shame and disgrace. Multi ignobiles 
evasere ob vini potum, & (Austin) amissis honori- 
bus profugi aberrarunt: Many men have made 
shipwrack of their fortunes, and go like rogues 
and beggars, having turned all their substance 
into aurum potabile, that otherwise might have 
lived in good worship and happy estate, and 
for a few hours pleasure, for their Hilary term’s 
but short, or free madness, as Seneca cals it, pur- 
chase unto themselves eternal tediousness and 
trouble. : 

That other madness is on women, Apostatare 
facit cor: saith the wise man Atque homini cere- 
brum minuit. Pleasant at first she is, like Dios- 
corides Rhododaphne, that fair plant to the eye, 
but poyson to the taste, the rest as bitter as 
wormwood in the end (Prov. 5. 4.) and sharpe 


as a two-edged sword (7. 21.) Her house is the 
way to hel, & goes down to the Chambers of death. 
What more sorrowful can be said? they are 
miserable in this life, mad, beasts, led like Oxen 
to the slaughter: and that which is worse, whore- 
masters and drunkards shall be judged, amit- 
tunt gratiam, saith Austin, perdunt gloriam, 
incurrunt damnationem eternam. They lose grace 
and glory, 
ae brevis illa voluptas 
Abrogat eternum celi decus. 
They gain Hell and eternal damnation. 


SECTION II 
MEMB. III SUBSECT. XIV 
PHILAUTIA, OR SELF-LOVE, 
VAIN -GLORY, PRAISE, HONOR, 
IMMODERATE APPLAUSE, PRIDE, 
OVER-MUCH JOY, &c. CAUSES 


SELF-LOVE, Pride, and Vain-glory, cecus 
amor sui, which Chrysostome cals one of the 
devils three great nets; Bernard, an arrow 
which pierceth the soul through, and slayes it; 
a slie insensible enemy, not perceived, are maine 
causes. Where neither anger, lust, covetous- 
ness, fear, sorrow, &c. nor any other pertur- 
bation can lay hold; this will slily and insensibly 
pervert us, Quem non gula vicit, Philautia super- 
avit, (saith Cyprian) whom surfetting could 
not overtake Self-love hath overcome. He hath 
scorned all money, bribes, gifts, upright otherwise 
and sincere, hath inserted himself to no fond Im- 
agination, and sustained all those tyrannical con- 
cupiscences of the body, hath lost all his honor, 
captivated by vain-glory, Chrysostom sup. Io. Tu 
sola animum mentemque peruris, gloria. A great as- 
sault and cause of our present malady, although 
we do most part neglect, take no notice of it, 
yet this is a violent batterer of our souls, causeth 
melancholy and dotage. This pleasing humor; 
this soft and whispering popular aire, Amabilis 
insania; this delectable Frensie, most irrefra- 
gable passion, Mentis gratissimus error, this 
acceptable disease, which so sweetly sets upon 
us, ravisheth our senses, lulls our souls asleep, 
puffes up our hearts as so many bladders, and 
that without all feeling, in so much as those that 
are misaffected with it, never so much as once 
perceive it, or think of any cure. We commonly 
love him best in this malady, that doth us most 
harm, and are very willing to be hurt; adudation- 
ibus nostris libenter favemus (saith Jerom) we love 
him, we love him for it: O Bonciari suave, suave 
fuit a te tali hec tribui; *Twas sweet to hear it. 
And as Pliny doth ingenuously confesse to his 
dear friend Augurinus, all thy writings are most 
acceptable, but those especially that speak of us. 
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Again, a little after to Maximus, I cannot ex- 
press how pleasing it 1s to me to hear my self com- 
mended. Though we smile to ourselves, at least 
Ironically, when Parasites bedawb us with false 
Encomions, as many Princes cannot chuse but 
do, Quum tale quid nihil intra se repererint, when 
they know they come as far short, as a Mouse 
to an Elephant, of any such vertues; yet it doth 
us good. Though we seem many times to be 
angry, and blush at our own praises, yet our soules 
inwardly rejoyce, it puffes us up: *tis fallax suav- 
itas, blandus demon, makes us swell beyond our 
bounds, and forget our selves. Her two daughters 
are lightness of minde, immoderate joy and pride, 
not excluding those other concomitant vices, 
which Jodocus Lorichius reckons up; Bragging, 
Hypocrisie, Peevishness, and curiosity. 

Now the common cause of this mischief, 
ariseth from our selves or others, we are active 
and passive. It proceeds inwardly from our 
selves, as we are active causes, from an over- 
weening conceit we have of our good parts, 
own worth, (which indeed is no worth) our 
bounty, favor, grace, valor, strength, wealth, 
patience, meekness, hospitality, beauty, tem- 
perance, gentry, knowledg, wit, science, art, 
learning, our excellent gifts and fortunes, for 
which Narcissus like, we admire, flatter, and 
applaud our selves, and think all the world 
esteems so of us; and as deformed women, 
easily beleeve those that tell them they be fair, 
we are too credulous of our own good parts 
and praises, too well perswaded of our selves. 
We brag and venditate our own works, and 
-scorn all others in respect of us; Inflatz scientia 
(saith Paul) our wisdom, our learning; all our 
geese are swans, and we as basely esteem and 
vilifie other mens, as we do over-highly prize 
and value our own. We will not suffer them to 
be in secundis, no not in fertiis; what, Mecum 
confertur Viisses? they are Mures, Musce, culices 
pre se, nitts and flies compared to his inexor- 
able and supercilious, eminent and arrogant 
worship: Though indeed they be far before 
him. Onely wise, onely rich, onely fortunate, 
valorous, and fair, puffed up with this Timpany 
of self-conceit; as that proud Pharisee, they 
are not (as they suppose) like other men, of a 
purer and more precious mettal: Soli ret gerendi 
sunt efficaces, which that wise Periander held of 
such: meditantur omne qui prius negotium, &c. 
Novi quendam (saith Erasmus) I knew one so 
arrogant that he thought himself inferiour to 
no man living, like Calisthenes the Philosopher, 
that neither held Alexanders acts, or any other 
subject worthy of his Pen, such was his inso- 
lency; or Seleucus King of Syria, who thought 
none fit to contend with him but the Romans, 


Eos solos dignos ratus quibuscum de imperio cer- 
taret. That which Tully writ to Atticus long 
since, is still in force, There was never yet true 
Poet nor Orator, that thought any other better 
than himself. And such for the most part are 
your Princes, Potentates, great Philosophers, 
Historiographers, Authors of Sects or Heresies, 
and all our great Scholars, as Hierom defines; 
A natural Philosopher is glories creature, and a 
very slave of rumor, fame, and popular opinion, 
and though they write de contemptu gloria, yet 
as he observes, they will put their names to 
their books. Vobis & fame me semper dedi, saith 
Trebellius Pollio, I have wholly consecrated my 
self to you and fame. *7%s all my desire, night 
and day, ’tis all my Study to raise my name. Proud 
Pliny seconds him; Quanquam O! &c. and that 
vain-glorious Orator, is not ashamed to confess 
in an Epistle of his to Marcus Lecceius Ardeo in- 
credibilt cupiditate, &c. I burn with an incredible 
desire, to have my name registred in thy book. 
Out of this fountain proceed all those cracks 
and brags,—speramus carmina fingi Posse linenda 
cedro, & lent servanda cupresso—Non usitata 
mec tenu ferar penna—nec in terra morabor 
longius. Nil parvum aut humil modo, nil mortale 
loquor. Dicar qua violens obstrepit Ausidus.— 
Exegi monumentum ere perennius. Iamque opus 
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exegi, quod nec Iovts ira, nec ignis, &c. cum venit 
ille dies, &c. parte tamen meliore mei super alta 
perennis astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile 
nostrum (This of Ovid I have paraphrased in 
English.) 

And when I am dead and gone, 

My corps laid under a stone, 

My fame shall yet survive, 

And I shall be alive, 

In these my works for ever, 

My glory shall perserver, &c. 

And that of Ennius, 

Nemo me lachrymis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit, cur? volito dofia per ora virum. 
With many such proud Strains, and foolish 
flashes too common with Writers. Not so much 
as Democharis on the Topicks, but he will be 
immortal. Typotius de fama, shall be famous, 
and well he deserves, because he writ of fame; 

and every trivial Poet must be renowned, 

Plausuque petit clarescere vulgt. 
This puffing humor it is, that hath produced 
so many great tomes, built such famous monu- 
ments, strong Castles, and Mausolean Tombs, 
to have their acts eternized, 

Digito monstrari, & dicter hic est; 

to see their names inscribed, as Phryne on the 
walls of Thebes, Phryne fecit; This causeth so 
many bloody battles, 

Et nottes cogit vigilare serenas; 
Long journies, 

Magnum tter intendo, sed dat mihi gloria VITES5 
gaining honor, a little applause, Pride, self-love, 
Vain-glory. This is it which makes them take 
such pains, and break out into those ridiculous 
Strains, this high conceit of themselves, to 
scorn all others; ridiculo fastu & intolerando 
contemptu, as Palemon the Grammarian con- 
temned Varro, secum & natas & morituras 
literas jaétans, and brings them to that height 
of insolency, that they cannot indure to be con- 
tradicted, or hear of any thing but their own com- 
mendation, which Hierom notes of such kinde 
of men. And as Austin well seconds him, ’tis 
their sole Study day and night to be commended 
and applauded. Whenas indeed, in all wise mens 
judgments, guibus cor sapit, they are mad, empty 
vessels, funges, beside themselves, derided, & 
ut Camelus in proverbio queerens cornua, etiam 
quas habebat aures amusit, their works are toyes, 
as an Almanack out of date, authoris pereunt 
garrulitate sui, they seek fame and immortality, 
but reap dishonor and infamy, they are a com- 
mon obloquie, zmsensati, and come far short of 
that which they suppose or expect. O puer ut 
sis vitalis metuo. Of so many myriades of Poets, 
Rhetoricians, Philosophers, sophisters, as Euse- 
bius well observes, which have written in former 


ages, scarce one of a thousands works remaines, 
nomina & libri simul cum corporibus interierunt, 
their books and bodies are perished together. 
It is not as they vainly think, they shall surely 
be admired and immortal, as one told Philip of 
Macedon insulting after a victory, that his shadow 
was no longer than before, we may say to them, 
Nos demiramur, sed non cum deside vulgo, 
Sed velut Harpyas, Gorgonas, & Furias. 
We marvail too, not as the vulgar we, 
But as we Gorgons, Harpy, or Furies see. 
Or if we do applaud, honor and admire; quota 
pars, how small a part in respect of the whole 
world, never so much as hears our names, how 
few take notice of us, how slender a Tract, as 
scant as Alcibiades his land in a Map! And yet 
every man must and will be immortal, as he 
hopes, and extend his fame to our Antipodes, 
when as half, no not a quarter of his own Pro- 
vince or City; neither knows nor hears of him: 
but say they did, whats a City to a Kingdom, 
a Kingdom to Europe, Europe to the world, the 
world it self that must have an end, if compared 
to the least visible Star in the Firmament, eigh- 
ten times bigger then it? and then if those Stars 
be infinite, and every Star there be a Sun, as 
some will, and as this Sun of ours hath his 
Planets about him, all inhabited; what propor- 
tion bear we to them, and wher’s our glory? 
Orbem terrarum vittor Romanus habebat, as he 
crackt in Petronius, all the world was under 
Augustus: and so in Constantines time, Eusebius 
brags he governed all the world, umversum 
mundum preclare admodum administravit,—& 
omnes orbis gentes Imperatori subject: so of Alex- 
ander it is given out, the 4. Monarchies, &c. 
when as neither Greeks nor Romans, ever had 
the fifteenth part of the now known world, nor 
half of that which was then described. What 
Braggadocians are they and we then? guam 
brevis hic de nobis sermo, as he said, pudebit auth 
nominis, how short a time; how little a while 
doth this fame of ours continue? Every private 
Province, ever small territory and City, when 
we have all done, wili yeeld as generous spirits, 
as brave examples in all respects, as famous as 
our selves, Cadwallader in Wales, Rollo in Nor- 
mandy, Robbin-hood and Little Iohn, are as much 
renowned in Sherwood, as Cesar in Rome, Alex- 
ander in Greece, or his Hephestion, Omnis etas 
omnisque populus in exemplum & admirationem 
veniet, Every town, city, book, is full of brave 
Souldiers, Senators, Scholars, and though 
Bracydas was a worthy Captain, a good man, 
and as they thought, not to be matched in Lace- 
demon, yet as his mother truly said, plures habet 
Sparta Bracyda meliores, Sparta had many better 
men than ever he was; and howsoever thou 
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admirest thy self, thy friend, many an obscure 
fellow the world never took notice of, had he 
been in place or action, would have done much 
better than he or he, or thou thy self. 

Another kinde of mad men there is opposite 
to these, that are insensibly mad, and know not 
of it, such as contemn all praise and glory, think 
themselves most free, when as indeed they are 
most mad: calcant sed alio faStu: a company of 
Cynicks, such as are Monkes, Hermites, Anach- 
orites, that contemn the world, contemn them- 
selves, contemn all titles, honors, offices: and 
yet in that contempt, are more proud than any 
man living whatsoever. They are proud in 
humility; proud in that they are not proud, 
sepe homo de vane glorie contemptu, vanius 
gloriatur, as Austin hath it, confess. lib. 10. cap. 
38. like Diogenes, intus gloriantur, they brag in- 
wardly, and feed themselves fat with a self-con- 
ceit of sanctity, which is no better than hypocri- 
sie. They go in sheeps russet, many great men 
that might maintaine themselves in cloth of gold, 
and seem to be dejected, humble by their out- 
ward cariage, when as inwardly they are swoln 
full of pride, arrogancy, and self-conceit. And 
therefore Seneca adviseth his friend Lucilius, in 
his attire and gesture, outward aétions, especially 
to avoid all such things as are more notable in 
themselves: as a rugged attire; hirsute head, horrid 
beard, contempt of money, course lodging, and 
whatsoever leads to fame that opposite way. 

All this madness yet proceeds from our selves, 
the main engin which batters us, is from others, 
we are meerly passive in this business: from a 
company of Parasites and flatterers, that with 

-immoderate praise, & bumbast Epithetes, glos- 
ing titles, false elogiums, so bedawbe & applaud, 
guild over many a silly and undeserving man, 
that they clap him quite out of his wits. Res 
imprimis violenta est, as Hierome notes, this com- 
mon applause is a most violent thing, Jaudum 
placenta, a drum, fife, and trumpet cannot so 
animate; that fattens men, ere¢cts and dejects 
them in an instant. 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 
It makes them fat and lean, as frost doth Conies. 
And who ts that mortal man that can so contain 
himself, that if he be immoderately commended 
and applauded, will not be moved? Let him be 
what he will, those Parasites will overturne him: 
if he be a King, he is one of the nine Worthies, 
more than a man, a God forthwith, —edittum 
Domini Deique nostri: and they will sacrifice 
unto him,—divinos si tu patiaris honores, 

Vitro ipst dabimus meritasque sacrabimus aras. 
If he be a souldier, then ThemiStocles, Epamin- 
ondas, Hector, Achilles, duo fulmina belli, trium- 
virt terrarum, &c, and the valour of both Scipio’s 


is too little for him, he is invidtissimus, serenissi- 
mus, multis tropheis ornatissimus, nature domi- 
nus, although he be /epus galeatus, indeed a very 
coward, a milksop, and as he said of Xerxes, 
postremus in pugna, primus in fuga, and such a 
one as never durst look his enemy in the face. 
If he be a big man, then is hea Sampson, another 
Hercules: if he pronounce a speech, another 
Tully or Demosthenes: as of Herod in the A@s, 
the voice of God and not of man: If he can make 
a verse, Homer, Virgil, &c. And then my silly 
weak Patient, takes all these elogiums to himself; 
if he be a Scholar so commended for his much 
reading, excellent style, method, &c. he will 
eviscerate himself like a spider, study to death, 
Laudatas ostendit avis Iunonia pennas, 

Peacock-like he will display all his feathers. If 
he be a souldier, and so applauded, his valour 
extoll’d, though it be zmpar congressus; as that 
of Troilus, and Achilles, Infelix puer, he will 
combat with a Giant, run first upon a breach, As 
another Philippus, he will ride into the thickest 
of his enemies. Commend his house keeping, 
and he will beggar himself: commend his tem- 
perance, he will starve himself. 
e laudataque virtus 

Crescit, & immensum gloria calcar habet. 
he is mad, mad, mad, no whoe with him; 

impatiens consortis erit, 
he will over the Alpes to be talked of, or to main- 
tain his credit. Commend an ambitious man, 
some proud Prince or Potentate, Sz plus equo 
laudetur (saith Erasmus) cristas erigit, exuit hom- 
inem, Deum se putat, he sets up his crest, and 
will be no longer a man but a God. 
nthil est quod credere de se 

Non audet quum laudatur diis equa potestas. 
How did this work with Alexander, that would 
needs be Jupiters son, and go like Hercules in a 
Lions skin? Domitian a God, (Dominus Deus 
noster sic fiert jubet) like the Persian Kings, whose 
Image was adored by all that came into the City 
of Babylon. Commodus the Emperor was so 
guled by his flattering parasites, that he must be 
called Hercules. Antonius the Roman would be 
crowned with Ivy, carried in a Chariot, and 
adored for Bacchus. Cotys King of Thrace, was 
married to Minerva, and sent three severall 
messengers one after another, to see if she were 
come to his bed-chamber. Such a one was 
Tupiter Menecrates, Maximinus Iovianus, Diocle- 
sianus Herculeus, Sapor the Persian King, brother 
of the Sun and Moon, and our modern Turks, 
that will be Gods on earth, Kings of Kings, 
Gods shadow, Commanders of all that may be 
commanded, our Kings of China and Tartaria 
in this present age. Such a one was Xerxes, 
that would whip the sea, fetter Neptune, Stulta 
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jaétantia, and send a challenge to Mount Athos: 

and such are many sottish Princes, brought 
into a fools Paradise by their parasites, ’tis a 
common humor, incident to all men, when they 
are in great places, or come to the solstice of 
honor, have done, or deserved well, to applaud 
and flatter themselves. Stultitiam suam produnt, 
&c. (saith Platerus) your very tradesmen if they 
be excellent, will crak and brag, and shew their 
folly in excess. They have good parts, and they 
know it, you need not tell them of it; out of a 
conceit of their worth, they go smiling to them- 
selves, a perpetual meditation of their Trophies 
and plaudites, they run at the last quite mad, 
and lose their wits. Petrarch. lib. 1. de contemptu 
mundi, confessed as much of himself, and Car- 
dan in his 5 book of wisdom, gives an instance 
in a Smith of Millan, a fellow Citizen of his, 
one Galeus de Rubeis, that being commended 
for refinding of an instrument of Archimedes, 
for joy ran mad. Plutarch in the life of Artax- 
erxes, hath such a like story of one Chamusa soul- 
dier, that wounded King Cyrus in battle, and 
grew thereupon so arrogant, that in a short space 
after he lost his wits. So many men, if any new 
honor, office, preferment, booty, treasure, pos- 
session, or patrimony, ex insperato fall unto 
them, for immoderate joy, and continual medi- 
tation of it, cannot sleep or tell what they say 
or do, they are so ravished on a sudden; and 
with vain conceits transported, there is no rule 
with them. Epaminondas therefore, the next 
day after his Leudtrian victory, came abroad all 
squalid and submisse, and give no other reason 
to his friends of so doing, than that he perceived 
himself the day before, by reason of his good 
fortune, to be too insolent, overmuch joyed. 
That wise and vertuous Lady, Queen Katherin, 
Dowager of England, in private talke, upon like 
occasion, said, that she would not willingly endure 
the extremity of either fortune; but if it were so, 
that of necessity she must undergo the one, she 
would be in adversity, because comfort was never 
wanting in it, but still counsel and government were 
defective in the other : They could not moderate 
themselves. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER III SUBSECTION XV 
LOVE OF LEARNING, OR OVERMUCH 
STUDY. WITH A DIGRESSION OF THE 
MISERY OF SCHOLARS, & WHY THE 


MUSES ARE MELANCHOLY 
LEONARTUS Fuchsius Instit. lib. 3 sect. 1. cap. 
1. Felix Plater. lib, 3. de mentis alienat. Herc. 
de Saxonia Traét. post. de melanch. cap. 3. speak 
of a peculiar Fury, which comes by overmuch 


Study. Fernelius ib. 1. cap. 18. puts Study, con- 
templation, and continual meditation, as an 
especial cause of madness: and in his 86. consul. 
cites the same words. Jo. Arculanus in lib. 9. 
Rhasis ad Alnansorem cap. 16. Amongst other 
causes reckons up Studium vehemens: so doth 
Levinus Lemnius, lib. de occul. nat. mirac. lib. 1. 
cap. 16. Many men (saith he) come to this malady 
by continual Study, and night-waking, and of all 
other men, Scholars are most subject to it: and 
such Rhasis adds, that have commonly the finest 
wits. Cont. ib. 1. tract. 9. Marsilius Ficinus de 
sanit. tuenda. lib. 1. cap. 7. puts Melancholy 
amongst one of those five principal plagues of 

Students, ’tis a common Maul unto them all, 
and almost in some measure an inseparable 
companion. Varro belike for that cause calls 
Tristes Philosophos & severos, severe, sad, dry, 
tetrick are common Epithites to Scholars: And 
Patritius therefore in the institution of Princes, 
would not have them to be great Students. For 
(as Machiavel holds) Study weakens their bodies, 
dulls the spirits, abates their strength and cour- 
age; and good Scholars are never good Soul- 
diers, which a certain Goth well perceived, for 
when his Country-men came into Greece, and 
would have burned all their books, he cried out 
against it, by all means they should do it, leave 
them that plague, which in time will consume all 
their vigor, and martiall spirits. The Turks abdi- 
cated Cornutus the next heir, from the Empire, 
because he was so much given to his book: and 
*tis the common Tenent of the world, that Learn- 
ing duls and diminisheth the spirits, and so per 
consequens produceth melancholy. 

Two main reasons may be given of it, why 
Students should be more subject to this malady 
than others. The one is, they live a sedentary, 
solitary life, szbt & musts, free from bodily ex- 
ercise, and those ordinary disports which other 
men use: and many times if discontent and idle- 
ness concur with it, which is too frequent, they 
are precipitated into this gulf on a sudden: but 
the common cause is overmuch study; too much 
learning (as Festus told Paul) hath made thee 
mad; ’tis that other extreme which effects it. 
So did Trincavelius, lib. 1. consil. 12. & 13. finde 
by his experience, in two of his Patients, a youn 
Baron, and another that contra¢ted this malady 
by too vehement study. So Forestus observat. 
1. 10. observ. 13. in a young Divine in Lovain, 
that was mad, and said he had a Bible in his head: 
Marsilius Ficinus de samt. tuend. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
3. 4. & hb. 2. cap. 16. gives many reasons, why 
Students dote more often then others : The first is 
their negligence: other men look to their Tools, a 
Painter will wash his Pensils, a Smith will look to 
his Hammer, Anvil, Forge: an Husbandman will 
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mend his Plough-Irons, and grinde his Hatchet if 
it be dull; a Faulkner or Huntsman will have an 
especial care of his Hawks, Hounds, Horses, Dogs, 
&c.: A Musitian will 2tring, and unstring his Lute, 
&c. onley Scholars neglect that Instrument, their 
brain and spirits (I mean) which they daily use, 
and by which they range over all the world, which 
by much Study is consumed. Vide (saith Lucian) ne 
funiculum nimis intendendo, aliquando abrumpas: 
See thou twist not the rope so hard, till at length 
it break. Ficinus in his fourth Chap. gives some 
other reasons: Saturn and Mercury, the Patrons 
of Learning, are both dry Planets: and Origanus 
assigns the same cause, why Mercurialists are so 
poor, and most part beggers; for that their Presi- 
dent Mercury had no better fortune himself. The 
Destinies of old, put poverty upon him as a 
punishment; since when, Poetry and Beggery, 
are Gemelli, twin-born Brats, inseparable com- 
anions : 

And to this day is every Scholar poor, 

Gross gold from them runs headlong to the Boor: 
Mercury, can help them to knowledg but not to 
money. The second is contemplation, which 
dries the brain and extinguisheth natural heat; for 
whilSt the spirits are intent to meditation above 
in the head, the Stomack and liver are left desti- 
tute, and thence come black blood and ‘crudities 
by defect of concoction, and for want of exercise, 
the superfluous vapours cannot exhale, &c. The 
same reasons are repeated by Gomesius, lib. 4. 
cap. 1. de sale Nymannus orat. de Imag. Io. 
Voschius lib. 2. cap. 5. de peste: and something 
more they add, that hard Students are com- 
monly troubled with Gouts, Catarrhes, Rhumes, 
. Cacexia, Bradiopepsia, bad Eyes, Stone, and 
Collick, Crudities, Oppilations, Vertigo,Windes, 
Consumptions, and all such diseases as come 
by overmuch sitting; they are most part lean, 
dry, ill coloured, spend their fortunes, lose their 
wits, and many times their lives, and all through 
immoderate pains, and extraordinary studies. 
If you will not believe the truth of this, look 
upon great Tostatus and Thomas Aquinas Works, 
and tell me whether those men took pains? 
peruse Austin, Hierom, &c. and many thousands 
besides. 

Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tultt, fecttque puer, sudavit & alsit. 
He that desires this wished goal to gain, 
Must sweat and freeze before he can attain, 
and labor hard for it. So did Seneca, by his own 
confession, ep. 8. Not a day that I spend tdle, 
part of the mght I keep mine eyes open, tired with 
waking, and now slumbring to their continual 
task. Hear Tully pro Archia Poeta: whilSt others 
loytered, and took their pleasures, he was con- 
tinually at his book, so they do that will be 


Scholars, and that to the hazard (I say) of their 
healths, fortunes, wits, and lives. How much 
did Aristotle and Ptolomy spend? unius regnt 
prectum they say, more than a Kings ransom; 
how many crowns per annum, to perfect arts, the 
one about his History of Creatures, the other on 
his Almagest? How much time did Thebet Bench- 
orat employ, to finde out the motion of the eight 
sphear? forty years and more, some write: how 
many poor Scholars have lost their wits, or be- 
come Dizards, neglecting all worldly affairs 
and their own health, wealth, esse and bene esse, 
to gain knowledge? for which, after all their 
pains in their worlds esteem they are accounted 
ridiculous and silly Fools, Idiots, Asses, and 
(as oft they are) rejected, contemned, derided, 
doting, and mad. Look for examples in Hildis- 
heim spicel. 2. de mania & delirio: read Trinca- 
vellius 1. 3. consil. 36. & c. 17. Montanus consil. 
233. Garceus de Iudic. gent. cap. 33. Mercurialis 
consil. 86. cap. 25. Prosper Calensius in his Book 
de atra bile: Go to Bedlam and ask. Or if they 
keep their wits, yet they are esteemed scrubs 
and fools by reason of their carriage: after seven 
years study—statua taciturnius exit, 

Plerumque & risum populi quatit. 
Because they cannot ride an horse, which every 
Clown can do; salute and court a Gentlewoman, 
carveat Table, chringe, and make congies, which 
every common Swasher can do, hos populus ridet, 
&c. they are laughed to scorn, and accompted 
silly fools by our Gallants. Yea many times, such 
is their misery, they deserve it: a meer Scholar, 
a meer Ass. 

Obstipo capite, & figentes lumine terram, 
Murmura cum secum, & rabiosa silentia rodunt, 
Atque experrecto trutinantur verba labello, 
LEgroti veteris meditantes somnia, gignt 
De nihilo nithilum; in nihilum nil posse revert. 
who do lean awry 
Their heads piercing the earth with a fixt eye: 
When bythemselves they gnawtheir murmuring, 
And furious silence, as ’twere ballancing 
Each word upon their out-strecht lip, and when 
They meditate the dreams of old sick men, 
As, Out of nothing, nothing can be brought, 
And that which is; can ne’re be turn’d to nought. 
Thus they go commonly meditating unto them- 
selves, thus they sit, such is their action and 
gesture. Fulgosus. 1. 8. c. 7. makes mention how 
Th. Aquinas supping with King Lezzs of France, 
upon a sudden knocked his fist upon the table, 
& cryed, conclusum est contra Manicheos, his 
wits were a woolgathering, as they say, & his 
head busied about other matters, when he per- 
ceived his error, he was much abashed. Such 
a story there is of Archimedes in Vitruvius, that 
having found out the means to know how much 
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gold was mingled with the silver in King Hierons 
crown, ran naked forth of the bath and cryed 
évpnxa I have found: and was commonly so 
intent to his Studies, that he never perceived what 
was done about him: when the City was taken, 
and the souldiers now ready to rifle his house, he 
took no notice of it. S. Bernard rode all day long 
by the Lemmian lake, and asked at last where 
he was, Marullus lib. 2. cap. 4. It was Demo- 
critus carriage alone that made the Abderites 
suppose him to have been mad, and send for 
Hippocrates to cure him: if he had been in any 
solemn company, he would upon all occasions 
fall a laughing. Theophrastus saith as much of 
Heraclitus, for that he continually wept, and 
Laertius of Menedemus Lampsacus, because he 
rank like a mad man, saying, he came from hell as 
a Spie, to tell the devils what mortal men did. Your 
greatest Students are commonly no better, silly, 
soft fellows in their outward behaviour, absurd, 
ridiculous to others, and no whit experienced 
in worldly business; they can measure the 
heavens, range over the world, teach others 
wisdom, and yet in bargains and contracts they 
are circumvented by every base Tradesman. 
Are not these men fools? and how should they 
be otherwise, but as so many Sots in Schools, 
when (as he well observed) they neither hear nor 
see such things as are commonly prattised abroad ? 
how should they get experience, by what means? 
I knew in my time many Scholars, saith Aineas 
Sylvius (in an Epistle of his to Gasper Scitick 
Chancelor to the Emperor) excellent well learned, 
but so rude, so silly, that they had no common 
civility, nor knew how to manage their domestick 
or publike affairs. Paglarensis was amazed, and 
said his Farmer had surely cosened him, when he 
heard him tell that his Sow had eleven Pigs, and 
his Ass had but one Foal. To say the best of this 
Profession, I can give no other testimony of 
them in general, than that of Pliny of Iseus; 
He 1s yet a Scholler, than which kinde of men 
there is nothing so simple, so sincere, none better, 
they are most part harmless, honest, upright, 
innocent, plain dealing men. 

Now because they are commonly subject to 
such hazards, and inconveniences, as dotage, 
madness, simplicity, &’c. Io. Voschtus would 
have good Schollers to be highly rewarded, 
and had in some extraordinary respect above 
other men, to have greater priviledges than the 
rest, that adventure themselves and abbreviate their 
lives for the publike good. But our Patrons of 
Learning are so far now adays, from respecting 
the Muses, and giving that honor to Scholars, 
or reward which they deserve, and are allowed 
by those indulgent priviledges of many noble 
Princes, that after all their pains taken in the 


Universities, cost and charge, expences, irksom 
hours, laborious tasks, wearisome days, dangers, 
hazards, (barred imterim from all pleasures 
which other men have, mewed up like Hawks 
all their lives) in they chance to wade through 
them, they shall in the end be rejected, con- 
temned, and which is their greatest misery, 
driven to their shifts, exposed to want, poverty, 
and beggery. Their familiar attendants are, 
Pallentes morbi, luétus, cureque laborque 
Et metus, & malesuada fames, & turpis egestas, 
Terribiles visu forme 

Grief, labor, care, pale sickness, miseries, 

Fear, filthy poverty, hunger that cries, 

Terrible Monsters to be seen with eyes. 

If there were nothing else to trouble them, the 
conceit of this alone were enough to make them 
all melancholy. Most other Trades and Pro- 
fessions after some seven years Prentiship, are 
enabled by their Craft to live of themselves. A 
Merchant adventures his goods at sea, and 
though his hazard be great, yet if one Ship re- 
turn of four, he likely makes a saving Voyage. 
An Husbandmans gains are almost certain; 
quibus ipse Iupiter nocere non potest (tis Cato’s 
Hyperbole, a great husband himself;) onely 
Schollers methinks are most uncertain, unre- 
spected, subject to all casualties, and hazards. 
For first, not one of a many proves to be a Schol- 
ler, all are not capable and docile, ex omni ligno 
non fit Mercurius: we can make Majors and 
Officers every year, but not Scholars: Kings 
can invest Knights and Barons, as Sigesmond 
the Emperor confessed; Universities can give 
degrees; and Tu quod es, e populo quilibet esse 
potest; but he nor they, nor all the world can 
give Learning, make Philosophers, Artists, 
Orators, Poets; we can soon say, as Seneca well 
notes, O virum bonum, o divitem, point at a rich 
man, a good, an happy man, a proper man, 
sumptuose vestitum, Calanustratum, bene olentem, 
magno, temporis impendio constat hec laudatio, 
o virum literarum, but tis not so easily performed 
to finde out a learned man. Learning is not 
so quickly got, though they may be willing to 
take pains, to that end sufficiently informed, and 
liberally maintained by their Patrons and Par- 
ents, yet few can compass it. Or if they be docile, 
yet all mens wilis are not answerable to their 
Wits, they can apprehend, but will not take 
pains; they are either seduced by bad com- 
panions, velin puellam impingunt, vel in poculum, 
and so spend their time to their friends grief 
and their own undoings. Or put case they be 
Studious, industrious, of ripe wits, and perhaps 
good capacities, then how many diseases of 
body and minde must they encounter? No 
labor in the world like unto study. It may be, 
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their temperature will not endure it, but striving 
to be excellent to know all, they lose health, 
wealth, wit, life and all. Let him yet happily 
escape all these hazards, @rets intestinis, with a 
body of brass, and is now consummate and ripe, 
he hath profited in his Studies, and proceeded 
with all applause: after many expences, he is 
fit for preferment, where shall he have it? he 
is as far to seek it as he was (after twenty years 
Standing) at the first day of his coming to the 
University. For what course shall he take, being 
now capable and ready? The most parable and 
easie, and about which many are imployed, is 
to teach a School, turn Lecturer or Curat, and 
for that he shall have Faulkners wages, ten 
pound per annum, and his diet, or some small 
Stipend, so long as he can please his Patron or 
the Parish; if they approve him not (for usually 
they do but a year or two) as inconstant, as they 
that cryed Hosanna one day, and Crucifie him 
the other; Servingman like, he must go look a 
new Master: if they do, what is his reward? 
Hoc quoque te manet ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis alba senectus. 
Like an Ass, he wears out his time for pro- 
vender, and can shew a stum rod, togam tritam 
& laceram, saith Hedus, an old torn gown, an 
ensign of his infelicity, he hath his labor for 
his pain, a modicum to keep him till he be de- 
crepit, and that is all. Grammaticus non est felix, 
&c. If he be a trencher Chaplain in a Gentle- 
mans house, as it befel Euphormio, after some 
seven years service, he may perchance have a 
Living to the halves, or some small Rectory 
with the mother of the maids at length, a poor 
kindswoman, or a crackt Chamber-maid, to 
have and to hold during the time of his life. 
But if he offend his good Patron, or displease 
his Lady Mistres in the mean time, 

Ducetur Planta velut ttus ab Hercule Cacus, 

Poneturque foras, st quid tentaverit unquam 

Hiscere 
as Hercules did by Cacus, he shall be dragged 
forth of doors by the heels, away with him. If 
he bend his forces to some other Studies, with 
an intent to be a secretis to some Noble man, or 
in such a place with an Embassador, he shall 
finde that these persons rise like Prentises one 
under another, and in so many Tradesmens 
shops, when the master is dead, the Foreman of 
the shop commonly steps in his place. Now for 
Poets, Rhetoritians, Historians, Philosophers, 
Mathematitians, Sophisters, &’c. they are like 
Grasshoppers, sing they must in Summer, and 
pine in the Winter, for there is no preferment 
for them. Even so they were at first, if you will 
beleeve that pleasant Tale of Socrates, which 
he told fair Phedrus under a Plane-tree, at the 
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banks of the river Iseus; about noon when it 
was hot, and the Grashoppers made a noise, he 
took that sweet occasion to tell him a Tale, how 
Grashoppers were once Scholars, Musitians, 
Poets, &c. before the Muses were born, and 
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lived without meat and drink, and for that cause 
were turned by Jupiter into Grashoppers. And 
may be turned again, In Tythoni Cicadas, aut 
Lyciorum ranas, for any reward I see they are 
like to have: or else in the mean time, I would 
they could live, as they did, without any viati- 
cum, like so many Manucodiate those Indian 
Birds of Paradise, as we commonly call them, 
those I mean that live with the Air, and dew of 
Heaven, and need no other food: for being as they 
are, their Rhetorick onely serves them, to curse 
their bad fortunes, and many of them for want 
of means are driven to hard shifts; from Gras- 
hoppers they turn Humble-Bees and Wasps, 
plain Parasites, and make the Muses, Mules, 
to satisfie their hunger-Starved panches, and 
get a meals meat, To say truth, ’tis the com- 
mon fortune of most Scholars, to be servile and 
poor, to complain pittifully, and lay open their 
wants to their respectless Patrons, as Cardan 
doth, as Xilander, and many others: And which 
is too common in those Dedicatory Epistles, 
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for hope of gain, to lye, flatter, and with hyper- 
bolical elogiums and commendations, to mag- 
nifie and extol an illiterate unworthy Idiot, for 
his excellent vertues, whom they should rather, 
as Machiavel observes, vilifie, and rail at down 
right for his most notorious villanies and vices. 
So they prostitute themselves as Fidlers, or 
mercenary Tradesmen, to serve great mens 
turns for a small reward. They are like Indians, 
they have store of gold, but know not the worth 
of it: for I am of Synesius opinion, King Hieron 
got more by Simonides acquaintance, then Simon- 
ides did by his: they have their best education, 
good institution, sole qualification from us, 
and when they have done well, their honor and 
immortality from us; we are the living tombs, 
registers, and as so many trumpetors of their 
fames: what was Achilles without Homer? Alex- 
ander without Arian and Curtius? who had 
known the Cesars, but for Suetonius and Dion ? 
Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Vrgentur, ignotique longa 
Noéte, carent quia vate sacro. 
they are more beholden to Scholars, then Schol- 
ars to them; but they under-value themselves, 
and so by those great men are kept down. Let 
them have that Encyclopedian, all the learning 
in the world; they must keep it to themselves, 
live in base esteem, and Starve, except they will 
submit, as Budeus well hath it, so many good 
parts, so many ensigns of Arts, vertues, be slavishly 
obnoxious to some illiterate Potentate, and hve 
under his insolent Worship, or Honor, like Para- 
sites, Qui tanquam mures alienum panem comed- 
unt. For to say truth, artes he non sunt Lucrative 
as Guido Bonat that great Astrologer could fore- 
see, they be not gainful Arts these, sed esurientes 
& famelice, but poor and hungry. 
Dat Galenus opes, dat Fustimanus honores, 
Sed genus & species cogitur tre pedes: 
The rich Physitian, honor’d Lawyers ride, 
Whil’st the poor Scholar foots it by their side. 
Poverty is the MusesPatrimony, and as that Poeti- 
cal divinity teacheth us, when Jupiters daughters 
were each of them married to the Gods, the 
Muses alone were left solitary, Helicon forsaken 
of all Suters, and I believe it was, because they 
had no portion. 
Calliope longum celebs cur vixit in evum? 
Nempe nihil dotis, quod numeraret, erat. 
Why did Calliope live so long a maid? 
Because she had no dowry to be paid. 
Ever since all their followers are poor, forsaken 
and left unto themselves. In so much, that as 
Petronius argues, you shall likely know them 
by their clothes. There came, saith he, by chance 
into my company, a fellow not very spruce to look 


on, that I could perceive by that note alone he was 
a Scholar, whom commonly rich men hate: I asked 
him what he was, he answered; a Poet; I demanded 
again why he was so ragged, he told me this kinde 
of learning never made any man rich. 
Qui Pelago credit, magno se fenore tollit, 
Qui pugnas & rostra petit, precingitur auro: 
Vilis adulator pitto jacet ebrius oStro, 
Sola pruinosis horret facundia panms. 
A Marchants gain is great that goes to Sea, 
A Souldier embossed all in gold: 
A Flatterer lyes fox’d in brave array, 
A Scholar onely ragged to behold. 
All which our ordinary Students, right well 
perceiving in the Universities, how unprofitable 
these Poeticall, Mathematical,and Philosophicall 
Studies are, how little respected, how few Pat- 
rons; apply themselves in all haste to those 
three commodious Professions of Law, Physick, 
and Divinity, sharing themselves between them, 
rejecting these Arts in the mean time, History, 
Philosophy, Philology, or lightly passing them 
over, as pleasant toyes fitting onely table talk, 
and to furnish them with discourse. They are 
not so behoveful: he that can tell his money 
hath Arithmetick enough. He is a true Geo- 
metritian, can measure out a good fortune to 
himself; A perfect Astrologer, that can cast the 
rise and fall of others, and marke their Errant 
motions to his own use. The best Opticks are, 
to reflect the beams of some great mens favor 
and grace to shine upon him. He is a good En- 
gineer that alone can make an instrument to 
get preferment. This was the common Tenent 
and practice of Poland, as Cromerus observed 
not long since, in the first Book of his History; 
their Universities were generally base, not a 
Philosopher, a Mathematician, an Antiquary, 
&c. to be found of any note amongst them, 
because they had no set reward or stipend, but 
every man betook himself to Divinity, hoc 
solum in votis habens, opimum sacerdotium, a good 
Personage was their aim. This was the practice 
of some of our neer neighbors, as Lipsius in- 
veighs, they thrust their children to the Study of 
Law and Divinity, before they be informed aright, 
or capable of such Studies. Scilicet omnibus artibus 
antiStat spes lucri, & formosior est cumulus auri, 
quam quicquid Grect Latinique delirantes scrip- 
serunt. Ex hoc numero deinde veniunt ad guberna- 
cula retpub. intersunt & presunt consilis regum, 
0 pater, o patria ? so he complained, and so may 
others. For even so we finde, to serve a great 
man, to get an Office in some Bishops Court 
(to practise in some good Town) or compass a 
Benefice, is the mark we shoot at, as being so 
advantagious, the high way to preferment. 
Although many times, for ought I can see, 
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these men fail as often as the rest in their pro- 
jects, and are as usually frustrate of their hopes. 
For let him be a Doétor of the Law, an ex- 
cellent Civilian of good worth, where shall he 
practise and expatiate ? Their fields are so scant, 
the Civil Law with us so contraéted with Pro- 
hibitions, so few Causes, by reason of those 
all-devouring municipal Laws, quibus nihil ilh- 
teratius, saith Erasmus, an illiterate and a bar- 
barous Study, (for though they be never so well 
learned in it, I can hardly vouchsafe them the 
name of Scholers, except they be otherwise 
qualified) and so few Courts are left to that 
profession, such slender offices, and those com- 
monly to be compassed at such dear rates, that 
I know not how an ingenious man should thrive 
amongst them. Now for Physitians, there are 
in every Village so many Mountebanks, Em- 
pericks, Quacksalvers, Paracelsians, as they 
call themselves, Causifict & sanicide, so Clenard 
tearms them, Wisards, Alcumists, poor Vicars, 
cast Apothecaries, Physitians men, Barbers, 
and Good wives, professing great skil, that I 
make great doubt how they shall be maintained, 
or who shall be their Patients. Besides, there 
are so many of both sorts, and some of them 
such Harpyes, so covetous, so clamorous, so 
impudent; and as he said, litigious Idiots, 
Quibus loquacis affatim arrogantia est, 
Peritie parum aut nihil, 
Nec ulla mica literari salis, 
Crumenimulga natio: 
Loquuteleia turba, litium Strophe, 
Maligna litigantium cohors, togati vultures, 
Laverne alumni, Ag yrte, &c. 
- Which have no skill but prating arrogance, 
No learning, such a purse-milking nation: 
Gown’d vultures, theeves, and a litigious rout 
Of coseners, that haunt this occupation, 
that they cannot well tell how to live one by 
another, but as he jested in the Comedy of 
clocks, they were so many, major pars populi 
arida reptant fame, they are almost Starved a 
great part of them, and ready to devoure their 
fellowes, Et noxia calliditate se corripere, such 
a multitude of pettifoggers and Empericks; 
such imposters, that an honest man knows not 
in what sort to compose and behave himself in 
their society, to carry himself with credit in so 
vile a rout, scientie nomen, tot sumptibus partum 
& vigilits, profiteri dispudeat, posiquam &c. 
Last of all to come to our Divines, the most 
noble profession and worthy of double honor, 
but of all others the most distressed and miser- 
able. If you will not believe me, hear a brief of 
it, as it was not many years since publikely 
preached at Pauls cross, by a grave Minister 
then, and now a reverend Bishop of this land, 


We that are bred up in learning, and destinated by 
our Parents to this end, we suffer our childhood in 
the Grammer school, which Austin calls magnam- 
tyrannidem, & grave malum, and compares tt 
to the torments of martyrdome; when we come to 
the University, if we live of the Colledge allowance, 
as Phalaris objected to the Leontines ravtwv 
evdceis TAI ALpod Kat poBou, needy of all things 
but hunger and fear, or if we be maintained but 
partly by our Parents cost, do expend in unnecessary 
maintenance, books and degrees, before we come 
to any perfection, five hundreth pounds, or a 
thousand marks. If by this price of the expence of 
time, our bodies and spirits, our substance and 
patrimonies, we cannot purchase those small re- 
wards, which are ours by law, and the right of 
inheritance, a poor Personage, or a Vicarage of 
50 1. per annum, but we must pay to the Patron 
for the lease of a life (a spent and out-worne life) 
either in annual pension, or above the rate of a 
coppy-hold, and that with the hazard and loss of 
our souls, by Simony and perjury, and the for- 
feiture of all our spiritual preferments, in esse 
and posse, both present and to come. What father 
after a while will be so improvident, to bring up his 
son to his great charge, to this necessary beggery ? 
What Christian will be so irreligious, to bring up 
his son in that course of life, which by all proba- 
bility and necessity, cogit ad turpia, enforcing to 
sin, will entangle him in simony and perjury, when 
as the Poet saith, Invitatus ad hec aliquis de 
ponte negabit : a beggers brat taken from the bridge 
where he sits a begging, if he knew the tncon- 
venience, had cause to refuse it. This being thus, 
have we not fished fair all this while, that are 
initiate Divines, to finde no better fruits of our 
labors, hoc est cur palles, cur quis non prandeat 
hoc est? do we macerate our selves for this? Is 
it for this we rise so early all the year long? 
Leaping (as he saith) out of our beds, when we 
hear the bell ring, as if we had heard a thunder- 
clap. If this be all the respect, reward and honor 
we shall have, frange leves calamos, & scinde 
Thala hbellos: \et us give over our bookes, and 
betake our selves to some other course of life? 
to what end should we study? Quid me litterulas 
Stulti docuere parentes, what did our parents 
meane to make us schollers, to be as far to seek 
of preferment after twenty years study, as we 
were at first: why do we take such pains? Quid 
tantum insanis juvat impallescere chartis? If there 
be no more hope of reward, no better encour- 
agement I say again; Frange leves calamos, & 
scinde Thalia hbellos; lets turne souldiers, sell 
our books, and buy Swords, Guns, and Pikes, or 
Stop bottles with them, turne our Philosophers 
gownes, as Cleanthes once did, unto millers 
coats, leave all and rather betake our selves to 
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any other course of life, than to continue longer 
in this misery. Prestat dentiscalpia radere, quam 
literariis monumentis magnatum favorem emendi- 
care. 

Yea, but me thinkes I hear some man except 
at these words, that though this be true which 
I have said of the estate of Schollers, and es- 
pecially of Divines, that it is miserable and dis- 
tressed at this time, that the Church suffers 
shipwrack of her goods, and that they have just 
cause to complain; there is a fault, but whence 
proceeds it? If the cause were justly examined, 
it would be retorted upon our selves, if we were 
cited at that Tribunal of truth, we should be 
found guilty, and not able to excuse it. That 
there is a fault among us, I confess, and were 
there not a buyer, there would not be seller: 
but to him that wil consider better of it, it will 
more than manifestly appear, that the fountain 
of these miseries proceeds from these griping 
Patrons. In accusing them, I do not altogether 
excuse us; both are faulty, they and we: yet in 
my judgment, theirs is the greater fault, more 
apparent causes & much to be condemned. For 
my part, if it be not with me as I would, or as 
it should, I do ascribe the cause, as Cardan did in 
the like case; meo infortunio potius quam illorum 
sceleri, to mine own infelicity, rather than their 
naughtiness: Although I have been baffled in 
my time by some of them, & have as just cause 
to complain as another: or rather indeed to 
mine own negligence; for I was ever like that 
Alexander in Plutarch, Crassus his tutor in 
Philosophy, who though he lived many years 
familiarly with rich Crassus, was even as poor 
when from, (which many wondred at) as when 
he came first to him; he never asked, the other 
never gave him any thing; when he travelled 
with Crassus he borowed an hat of him, at his 
returne restored it again. I have had some such 
noble friends acquaintance and Schollers, but 
most part, (common courtesies and ordinary 
respects excepted) they & I parted as we met, 
they gave me as much as I requested, & that 
was— And as Alexander ab Alexandro Genial. 
dier. 1. 6. c. 16. made answer to Hieronimus 
Massainus, that wondred, guum plures ignavos 
& ignobiles ad dignitates & sacerdotia promotos 
quotidie videret, when other men rose, Still he 
was in the same State, eodem tenore & fortuna 
cui mercedem laborum Studiorumque deberi putaret, 
whom he thought to deserve as well as the 
rest. He made answer, that he was content with 
his present estate, was not ambitious, and al- 
though objurgabundus suam segnitiem accusaret, 
cum obscure sortis homines ad sacerdotia & ponti- 
ficatus evettos &c. he chid him for his back- 
wardness, yet he was still the same: and for 


my part (though I be not worthy perhaps to 
carry Alexanders books) yet by some overween- 
ing and wellwishing friends, the like speeches 
have been used to me; but I replied still with 
Alexander, that I had enough, and more per- 
adventure than I deserved; and with Libanius 
Sophista, that rather chose (when honours and 
offices by the Emperor were offered unto him) 
to be talis Sophista, quam tals Magistratus. 1 
had as live be still Democritus junior, and privus 
privatus, si mihi jam daretur optio, quam talis 
fortasse Dottor, talts Dominus.—Sed quorsum 
hec? For the rest tis on both sides facinus de- 
tetandum, to buy and sell livings, to detain from 
the Church, that which Gods and mens Laws 
have bestowed on it; but in them most, and 
that from the covetousness and ignorance of 
such as are interested in this business; I name 
covetousness in the first place, as the root of all 
these mischiefes, which Achan like, compels 
them to commit sacriledge, and to make Simoni- 
acal compacts, (and what not) to their own ends, 
that kindles Gods wrath, brings a plague, ven- 
geance, and an heavy visitation upon themselves 
and others. Some out of that insatiable desire 
of filthy lucre, to be enriched, care not how they 
come by it per fas & nefas, hooke or crook, so 
they have it. And others when they have with 
riot and prodigality, imbezelled their estates, to 
recover themselves, make a prey of the Church, 
robbing it, as Julian the Apostate did, spoile 
Parsons of their revenews (in keeping halfe back, 
as a great man amongst us observes:) and that 
maintenance on which they should live: by meanes 
whereof, Barbarism is increased, and a great 
decay of Christian Professors : for who wil apply 
himselfe to these divine studies, his son, or 
friend, when after great pains taken, they shall 
have nothing whereupon to live? But with what 
event do they these things? 
Opesque totis viribus venamint, 
At inde messis accidit miserrima. 

They toyle and moyle, but what reap they? 
They are commonly unfortunate families that 
use it, accursed in their progenie, & as common 
experience evinceth, accursed themselves in all 
their proceedings. With what face (as he quotes 
out of Aust.) can they expect a blessing or inherit- 
ance from Christ in Heaven, that defraud Christ 
of his inheritance here on earth? I would all our 
Symoniacal Patrons, and such as detain Tithes, 
would read those judicious Tracts of S* Henry 
Spelman, and S* Iames Sempill Knights; those 
late elaborate and learnedTreatises of Dt Ti/slye, 
and M? Momtague, which they have written of 
that subject. But though they should read, it 
would be to small purpose, clames licet & mare 
celo Confundas; thunder, lighten, preach hell 
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and damnation, tell them ’tis a sin, they will 
not believe it; denounce and terrifie, they have 
cauterized consciences, they do not attend, as the 
inchanted Adder, they stop their ears. Call them 
base, irreligious, prophane, barbarous, Pagans, 
Atheists, Epicures, (as some of them surely are) 
with the Bawd in Plautus, Euge, optime, they 
cry and applaud themselves with that Miser, 
simulac nummos contemplor in arca: say what 
you will, guocungue modo rem: as a dog barks at 
the Moon, to no purpose are your sayings: 
Take your Heaven, let them have money. A 
base prophane Epicurean, Hypocritical rout; 
for my part, let them pretend what zeal they 
will, counterfeit Religion, blear the worlds eyes, 
bumbast themselves, and stuffe out their great- 
ness with Church spoiles, shine like so many 
Peacocks; so cold is my charity, so defective 
in this behalf, that I shall never think better of 
them, then that they are rotten at core, their 
bones are full of Epicurean hypocrisie, and 
Atheistical marrow, they are worse then Heath- 
ens. For as Dionysius Halicarnasseus observes 
antiq. Rom. lib. 7. Primum locum &c. Greekes 
and Barbarians observe all religious rites, and 
dare not break them for fear of offending their 
Gods; but our Simoniacal contra¢ters, our sense- 
less Achans, our stupified Patrons, fear neither 
God nor divel, they have evasions for it, it is 
no sin, or not due jure divino, or if a sin, no 
great sin, &c. And though they be daily pun- 
ished for it, and they do manifestly perceive, 
that as he said, Frost and Fraud come to foul 
ends; yet as Chrysostome followes it Nulla ex 
pena fit correciio, & quasi adversis malitia hom- 
imum provocetur, crescit quotidie quod pumatur: 
they are rather worse than better,—zram atque 
animos a crimine sumunt, and the more they are 
corrected, the more they offend: but let them 
take their course, Rode caper vites, go on Stil as 
they begin, ’tis no sin, let them rejoyce secure, 
Gods vengance will overtake them in the end, 
and these ill gotten goods as an Eagles feathers, 
will consume the rest of their substance: It is 
aurum Tholosanum, and will produce no better 
effects. Let them lay it up safe, and make their 
conveyances never so close; lock and shut the door, 
saith Chrysostome, yet fraud and Covetousness, 
two most violent theeves, are still included, and a 
little gain evill gotten, will subvert the rest of their 
goods. The Eagle in sop, seeing a piece of flesh, 
now ready to be sacrificed, swept it away with 
her clawes, and carried it to her nest; but there 
was a burning coal stuck to it by chance, which 
unawares consumed her, young ones, nest and 
altogether. Let our Symoniacal Church-chop- 
ping Patrons, and sacrilegious Harpyes, look 
or no better success. 


A second cause is Ignorance, and from thence 
contempt, successit odium in literas ab ignorantia 
vulgi; which Junius well perceived: this hatred 
and contempt of learning, proceeds out of Igno- 
rance, as they are themselves barbarous, idiots, 
dull, illiterate, and proud, so they esteem of 
others. 

Sint Mecenates, non deerunt Flacce Marones: 
Let there be bountiful Patrons, and there will 
be painful Schollers in all Sciences. But when 
they contemn Learning, and think themselves 
sufficiently qualified, if they can write and read, 
scamble at a piece of Evidence, or have so much 
Latine as that Emperor had, qui nescit dissimu- 
lare, nesctt vivere, they are unfit to do their coun- 
try service, to performe or undertake any action 
or imployment, which may tend to the good of 
a Common-wealth, except it be to fight, or to 
do country Justice, with common sense, which 
every Yeoman can likewise do. And so they 
bring up their children, rude as they are them- 
selves, unqualified, untaught, uncivil most part. 
Quis e nostra juventute legitime inStituitur literis ? 
Quis oratores aut Philosophos tangit? quis histor- 
tam legit, illam rerum agendarum quast animam ? 
precipitant parentes vota sua, &c. twas Lipsius 
complaint to his illiterate country-men, it may be 
ours. Now shall these men judge of a Schollers 
worth, that have no worth, that know not what 
belongs to a students labors, that cannot dis- 
tinguish between a true scholler and a drone? 
or him that by reason of a voluble tongue, a 
Strong voice, a pleasing tone, and some trivantly 
Polyanthean helps, steales and gleanes a few 
notes from other mens Harvests, and so makes 
a fairer shew, than he that is truly learned in- 
deed : that thinks it no more to preach, than to 
speak, or to run away with an empty Cart; as a 
grave man said; and thereupon vilifie us, and 
our paines 3 scorne us, and all learning. Because 
they are rich, and have other meanes to live, 
they think it concernes them not to know, or 
to trouble themselves with it; a fitter taske for 
younger brothers, or poor mens sons, to be pen 
and Inkhorne men, pedantical slaves, and no 
whit beseeming the calling of a Gentleman, as 
Frenchmen and Germans commonly do, neglect 
therefore all humane learning, what have they 
to do with it? Let Marriners learn Astronomy; 
Merchants Factors study Arithmetick; Sur- 
veiers get them Geometry; Spectacle-makers 
Opticks ; Landleapers Geography ; Town-Clarks 
Rhetorick, what should he do with a spade, 
that hath no ground to dig; or they with Learn- 
ing, that have no use of it? thus they reason, 
and are not ashamed to let Mariners, Prentises, 
and the basest servants be better qualified than 
themselves. In former times, Kings, Princes, 
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and Emperors were the only Schollers, excellent 
in all faculties. 
Julius Cesar mended the year, and writ his 
own Commentaries, 

media inter prelia semper, 

Stellarum coelique plagis, superisque vacavit. 
Antonius, Adrian, Nero, Seve. Ful. &c. Michael 
the Emperor, and Isacius, were so much given 
to their studies, that no base fellow would take 
so much pains : Orion, Perseus, Alphonsus, Ptolo- 
meus, famous Astronomers: Sabor, Mithridates, 
Lysimachus, admired Physitians: Plato’s kings 
all: Evax that Arabian Prince, a most expert 
Jueller, and an exquisite Philosopher; the Kings 
of Egypt were Priests of old, chosen and from 
thence,—Idem rex hominum, Phoebique sacerdos: 
but those heroical times are past; the Muses 
are now banished in this bastard age, ad sordida 
tuguriola, to meaner persons, and confined alone 
almost to Universities. In those daies, Schollers 
were highly beloved, honoured, esteemed; as 
old Ennius by Scipio Africanus, Virgil by Au- 
gustus; Horace by Mecenas; Princes compan- 
ions; dear to them, as Anacreon to Polycrates; 
Philoxenus to Dionysius, and highly rewarded. 
Alexander sent Xenocrates the Philosopher 50. 
talents, because he was poor, visu rerum, aut 
eruditione prestantes virt, mensis olim regum 
adhibiti, as Philostratus relates of Adrian and 
Lampridius of Alexander Severus: famous 
Clarkes came to these Princes Courts, velut in 
Lyceum, as to an University, and were admitted 
to their tables, quasi divum epulis accumbentes; 
Archilaus that Macedonian King would not wil- 
lingly sup without Euripides, (amongst the rest 
he drank to him at supper one night and gave 
him a cup of gold for his pains) delectatus poete 
suavi sermone; and it was fit it should be so: 
Because as Plato in his Protagoras well saith, a 
good Philosopher as much excels other men, 
as a great King doth the Commons of his coun- 
try ; and again, guoniam illis nihil deest, & minime 
egere solent, & disctplinas quas profitentur, solt 
a contemptu vindicare possunt, they needed not 
to beg so basely, as they compel Schollers in 
our times to complain of poverty, or crouch to 
a rich chuffe for a meales meat, but could vindi- 
cate themselves, & those Arts which they pro- 
fessed. Now they would & cannot: for it is held 
by some of them, as an axiome, that to keep 
them poor, will make them study; they must 
be dieted, as horses to a race, not pampered, 
Alendos volunt, non saginandos, ne melioris 
mentis flammula extinguatur; a fat bird will not 
sing, a fat dog cannot hunt, and so by this de- 
pression of theirs, some want meanes, others 
will, all want incouragement, as being forsaken 
almost; & generally contemned. ’Tis an old 


saying, Sint Mecenates non deerunt Flacce Mar- 
ones, and *tis a true saying Still. Yet oftentimes 
I may not deny it the main fault is in our selves. 
Our Academicks too frequently offend in neg- 
lecting patrons,as Erasmus well taxeth, or making 
ill choice of them; negligimus oblatos aut amp- 
lefimur parum aptos, ot if we get a good one, 
non Studemus mutuis officus favorem eus alere, 
we do not plye and follow him as we should. 
Idem mihi accidit Adolescenti (saith Erasmus) 
acknowledging his fault, & gravisseme peccavt, 
and so may I say my self, I have offended in 
this, and so peradventure have many others. 
We did not spondere magnatum favoribus, qui 
ceeperunt nos amplecti, apply our selves with that 
readiness we should: idleness, love of liberty, 
immodicus amor libertatis effecit ut diu cum 
perfidis amicis, as he confesseth, & pertinact 
pauperate colluétarer, bashfulness, melancholy, 
timourousness cause many of us to be too back- 
ward and remiss. So some offend in one extream, 
but too many on the other, we are most part 
too forward, too solicitious, too ambitious, too 
impudent; We commonly complain deesse Ma- 
cenates, want of encouragement, want of meanes, 
when as the true defect is in our own want of 
worth, our insufficiency: did Mecenas take 
notice of Horace or Virgil till they had shewed 
themselves first? or had Bavius and Mevius any 
patrons? Egregium specimen dent, saith Erasmus, 
let them approve themselves worthy first, suffi- 
ciently qualified for learning and manners, be- 
fore they presume or impudently intrude and 
put themselves on great men as too many do, 
with such base flattery, parasitical colloging, 
such hyperbolical elogies they do usually in- 
sinuat, that it is a shame to hear and see. Jm- 
modice laudes conciliant invidiam, potius quam 
laudem, and vain commendations derogate 
from truth, and we think in conclusion, non 
melius de laudato, pejus de laudante, ill of both, 
the commender and commended. So we offend, 
but the main fault is in their harshness, defect 
of patrons. How beloved of old, and how much 
respected was Plato to Dionysius? How dear to 
Alexander was AriStotle, Demeratus to Philip, 
Solon to Cresus, Anexarcus and Trebatius to Au- 
gustus, Cassius to Vespatian, Plutarch to Trajan, 
Seneca to Nero, Simonides to Hieron? how 
honored ? 

Sed hec prius fuere, nunc recondita 

Senent quiete, those daies are gone: 

Et spes, & ratio Studiorum in Cesare tantum: 
As he said of old, we may truly say now, he is 
our Amulet, our Sun, our sole comfort and 
refuge, our Ptolomy, our common Maecenas, 
Jacobus munificus, Iacobus pacificus, mysta Musa- 
rum, Rex Platonicus: Grande decus, columenque 
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nostrum: A famous Scholler himself, and the sole 
Patron, Pillar, and sustainer of learning: but 
his worth in this kind is so well known, that as 
Paterculus of Cato, Jam ipsum laudare nefas sit: 
and which Pliny to Trajan. Seria te carmina, 
honorque eternus annalium, non hec brevis & 
pudenda predicatio colet. But he is now gone, 
the Sun of ours set, and yet no night followes, 
Sol occubuit, nox nulla sequuta est. We have 
such another in his room—aureus alter 
Avulsus, simili frondescit virga metallo, and 
long may he raign and flourish amongst us. 
Let me not be malitious, and lie against my 
Genius, I may not denie, but that we have 
a sprinkling of our Gentry, here, and there 
one, excellently well learned, like those Fuggeri 
in Germany, Dubartus, Du Plessis, Sadael in 
France, Picus Mirandula, Schottus, Barotius in 
Italy; 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

But they are but few in respect of the multi- 
tude, the major part (and some again excepted, 
that are indifferent) are wholly bent for Hawkes 
and hounds, and carried away many times with 
intemperate lust, gaming and drinking. If they 
read a book at any time, (st quod est interim otu 
a venatu, pocults, alea, scortis) tis an English 
Chronicle, St Huon of Bordeaux, Amadis de 
Gaule, &c. a play-book, or some pamphlet of 
Newes, and that at such seasons only, when 
they cannot stir abroad, to drive away time, 
their sole discourse is dogs, hawks, horses, and 
what Newes? If some one have been a traveller 
in Italy, or as far as the Emperors Court, win- 
tered in Orleance, and can court his Mistris in 
- broken French, wear his clothes neatly in the 
newest fashion, sing some choice Out-landish 
tunes, discourse of Lords, Ladies, Townes, 
Palaces, and Cities, he is compleat and to be 
admired: Otherwise he and they are much at 
one; no difference betwixt the Master and the 
Man, but worshipful titles: wink and choose 
betwixt him that sits down (clothes excepted) 
and him that holds the Trencher behind him: 
yet these men must be our Patrons, our governors 
too sometimes, statesman, magistrates, noble, 
great, and wise by inheritance. 

Mistake me not (I say again) Vos o Patritius 
sanguis, you that are worthy Senators, Gentle- 
men, I honor your names and persons, and with 
all submisseness, prostrate my self to your 
censure and service. There are amongst you, I 
do ingeniously confess, many well deserving 
Patrons, and true patriots, of my knowledge, 
besides many hundreds which I never saw, no 
doubt, or heard of, pillars of our common- 
wealth, whose worth, bounty, learning, for- 
wardness, true zeal in Religion, and good esteem 


of all Schollers, ought to be consecrated to all 
posterity, but of your rank, there are a deboshed, 
corrupt, covetous, illiterate crew again, no better 
than stocks, merum pecus (teStor Deum, non 
mihi videri dignos ingenui hominis appella- 
tione) barbarous Thracians, & quis ille thrax 
qui hoc neget? a sordid, prophane, pernicious 
company, irreligious, impudent, and stupid, I 
know not what Epithets to give them, enemies 
to learning, confounders of the Church, and 
the ruin of a common-wealth: Patrons they 
are by right of inheritance, and put in trust 
freely to dispose of such Livings to the Churches 
good; but (hard taske masters they prove) they 
take away their straw, and compel them to 
make their number of brick: they commonly 
respect their own ends, commodity is the steer 
of all their actions, and him they present in 
conclusion, as a man of greatest gifts, that will 
give most; no penny, no Pater Noster, as the 
saying is. Nast preces auro fulcias, amplius trritas: 
ut Cerberus offa, their attendants and officers 
must be bribed, feed, and made, as Cerberus is 
with a sop by him that goes to hell. It was an 
old saying, Omnia Rome venalia, ’tis a rag of 
Popery, which will never be rooted out, there 
is no hope, no good to be done without mony. 
A Clark may offer himself, approve his worth, 
learning, honesty, religion, zeale, they will com- 
mend him for it; but probitas laudatur & alget. 
If he be a man of extraordinary parts, they will 
flock afar off to hear him, as they did in Apuleius, 
to see Psyche: multi mortales confluebant ad 
videndum seculi decus, speculum gloriosum, lau- 
datur ab omnibus, spectatur ob omnibus, nec quis- 
quam non rex, non regius, cupidus ejus nuptiarum 
petitor accedit; mirantur quidem divinam formam 
omnes, sed ut simulacrum fabre politum mirantur; 
many mortal men came to see fair Psyche the 
glory of her age, they did admire her, commend, 
desire her for her divine beauty, and gaze upon 
her; but as on a picture; none would marry her, 
quod indotata, fair Psyche had no money. So 
they do by learning; 
didicit jam dives avarus 

Tantum admirari, tantum laudare disertos, 

Ut pueri Funonis avem 

Your rich men have now learn’d of latter daies 

T’admire, commend, and come together 
To hear and see a worthy Scholler speak, 
As children do a Peacocks feather. 

He shall have all the good words that may be 
given, a proper man, and ’tis pitty he hath no 
preferment, all good wishes, but inexorable, 
indurat as he is, he will not prefer him, though 
it be in his power, because he is indotatus, he 
hath no mony. Or if he do give him entertain- 
ment, let him be never so well qualified, plead 
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affinity, consanguinity, sufficiency, he shall 
serve seven years, as [acob did for Rachel, be- 
fore he shall have it. If he will enter at first, he 
must yet in at that Szmomacal gate, come off 
soundly, and put in good security to performe 
all covenants, else he will not deale with, or 
admit him. But if some poor scholler, some 
parson chaff, will offer himself; some Trencher 
Chaplain, that will take it to the halfes, thirds, 
or accept of what he will give, he is welcome; 
be comformable, preach as he will have him, 
he likes him before a million of others; for the 
best is alwayes best cheap: and then as Hierom 
said to Cromatius, patella dignum operculum, 
such a Patron, such a Clark; the cure is well 
supplied, and all parties pleased. So that is still 
verified in our age, which Chrysostome com- 
plained of in his time. Qui opulentiores sunt, in 
ordinem parasttorum cogunt eos, & ipsos tanguam 
canes ad mensas suas enutriunt, eorumque im- 

udentes Ventres iniquarum ceenarum reliqutts 
differtiunt, tisdem pro arbitrio abutentes: Rich 
men keep these Lecturers, and fawning Para- 
sites, like so many dogs at their tables, and 
filling their hungry guts with the offals of their 
meat, they abuse them at their pleasure, and 
make them say what they propose. As children 
do by a bird or a butterflye in a String, pull in and 
let him out as they list, do they by their trencher 
Chaplaines, prescribe, command their wits, let in 
and out as to them it seems best. If the Patron be 
precise, so must his Chaplain be, if he be papis- 
tical, his Clark must be so too, or else be turned 
out. These are those Clarks which serve the 
turne, whom they commonly entertain, and 
present to Church livings, whilst in the mean 
time we that are University men, like so many 
hide-bound Calves in a Pasture, tarry out our 
time, wither away as a flower ungathered in a 
garden, & are never used: or as to many candles, 
illuminate our selves alone, obscuring one an- 
others light, & are not discerned here at all, the 
least of which, translated to a dark room, or to 
some Country benefice, where it might shine 
apart, would give a fair light, and be seen over 
all. Whilst we lye waiting here as those sick 
men did at the poole of Bethesda, till the Angel 
Stirred the water, expecting a good houre, they 
Step between, and beguile us of our preferment. 
I have not yet said, if after long expectation, 
much expence, travel, earnest suit of our selves 
and friends, we obtain a smal Benefice at last: 
our misery begins afresh, we are suddenly en- 
countred with the flesh, world, and Divel, with 
a new onset; we change a quiet life for an ocean 
of troubles, we come to a ruinous house, which 
before it be habitable, must be necessarily to 
our great damage repaired; we are compelled 


to use for dilapidations, or else sued our selves, 
and, scarce yet setled, we are called upon for 
our Predecessors arrerages; first fruits, tenths, 
subsidies, are instantly to be paid, benevolence, 
procurations, &c.and which is most to be feared, 
we light upon a crackt title, as it befel Clenard 
of Brabant, for his rectory and charge of his 
Begine; he was no sooner inducted, but in- 
Stantly sued, cepimusque (saith he) strenue litigare, 
& implacabili bello confligere: at length after 
ten years suit, as long as Troyes siege, when he 
had tired himself, and spent his money, he was 
fain to leave all for quietness sake, and give it 
up to his adversary. Or else we are insulted 
over, and trampled on by domineering officers, 
fleeced by those greedy Harpyes to get more 
fees; we stand in fear of some precedent Lapse; 
we fall amongst refractory, seditious Sectaries, 
eevish Puritans, perverse Papists, a lascivious 
rout of Atheistical Epicures, that will not be 
reformed, or some litigious people, (those wild 
beasts of Ephesus, must be fought with) that 
will not pay their dues without much repining, 
or compelled by long suit; for Laci clericis 
oppido infest, an old axiome, all they think well 
gotten that is had from the Church, and by 
such uncivil, harsh dealings, they make their 
poor Minister weary of his place, if not his life : 
and put case they be quiet honest men, make 
the best of it, as often it fals out, from a polite 
and terse Academick, he must 'turne rustick, 
rude, melancholise alone, learne to forget, or 
else, as many do, become Maulsters, Grasiers, 
Chapmen, &c. (now banished from the Acad- 
emy, all commerce of the Muses, and confined 
to a country village, as Ovid was from Rome to 
Pontus,) and daily converse with a company of 
Idiots and Clownes. 
Nos interim quod aitinet (nec enim immunes ab 
hac noxa sumus) idem reatus manet, idem nobis, 
& si non multo gravius, crimen objict potest: nostra 
enim culpa fit, nostra incuria, nostra avaritia, 
quod tam frequentes, foedeque fiant in Ecclesia 
nundinationes, (templum est venale, deusque) 
tot sordes invehantur, tanta grassetur impietas, 
tania nequitia, tam insanus miseriarum Euripus, 
& turbarum estuarium, nostro inquam, omnium 
(Academicorum imprimis) vitio fit. Quod tot 
Resp. malis afficiatur, a nobis seminarium; ultro 
malum hoc accersimus, & quavis contumelta, qua- 
vis interim miseria digni, qui pro virili non occur- 
rimus. Quid enim fieri posse speramus, quum tot 
indies sine delettu pauperes alumni, terre fil, & 
cujuscunque ordinis homunciones ad gradus certatim 
admittantur? qui si definitionem, distin&ionemque 
unam aut alteram memoriter edidicerint, & pro 
more tot annos in dialeética posuerint, non refert 
quo profetiu, quales demum sint, Idiote, nugatores, 
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otiatores, aleatores, compotores, indigni, libidinis 
voluptatumque administri, 

Sponsi Penelopes, nebulones, Alcinoique, 
modo tot annos in Academia insumpserint, & se 
pro togatis venditarint; lucri causa, & amicorum 
intercessu presentantur: Addo etiam & magnifi- 
cis nonnunquam elogiis morum & scientia; & 
jam valeditturt teStimonialibus hisce litteris, amp- 
lissime conscriptis in eorum gratiam honorantur, 
ab tis, qui fidet sue & existimationis jacturam 

roculdubio faciunt. Doctores enim & Professores 
(quod ait ille) id unum curant, ut ex professioni- 
bus frequentibus, & tumultuariis potius quam 
legitimis, commoda sua promoveant, & ex dis- 
pendio publico suum faciant incrementum. Id 
solum tn votis habent annui plerumque magistratus, 
ut ab incipientium numero pecunias emungant, nec 
multum interest qui sint, literatores an literati, 
modo pingues, nitidi, ad aspectum speciosi, & quod 
verbo dicam, pecuntosi sint. Philosophastri licenti- 
antur in artibus, artem qui non habent, Eosque 
sapientes esse jubent, qui nulla preediti sunt sa- 

ientia, Et nihilad gradum preterquam velle ad- 
ferunt. Theologastri (solvant modo) satis superque 
dotii, per omnes honorum gradus evehuntur & 
ascendunt. Atque hinc fit quod tam viles scurre, tot 
passim, Idiote, literarum crepusculo posttt, larve 
pastorum, circumforanet, vagi, barbi, fungi, crasst, 
asini, merum pecus in sacrosanétos theologie aditus, 
illotis pedibus irrumpant, preter inverecundam 
frontemadferentes nihil, vulgares quasdam quisqui- 
has, & scholarium quedam nugamenta, indigna 
que vel recipiantur in trivius. Hoc illud indignum 
genus hominum & famelicum, indigum, vagum, 
ventris mancipium, adstivam potius relegandum, ad 
haras aptius quam ad aras, quod divinas hasce liter- 
as turpiter prostituit ; hi sunt qui pulpita complent, 
in edes nobilium irrepunt, & quum reliquis vite 
deStituantur subsidis, ob corporis & animi eges- 
tatem, aliarum in Repub. partium minime capaces 
sint; ad sacram hanc anchoram confugiunt, sacer- 
dotium quovismodo captantes, non ex sinceritate, 
quod Paulus ait, sed cauponantes verbum Dei. 
Ne quis interim viris bons detrattum quid putet 
quos habet Ecclesia Anglicana quam plurimos, 
egregie doétos, illustres, intatie fame homines, & 
plures forsan quam quevis Europe provincia; ne 
guis a florentissimis Academuis, que viros undiqua- 
que doétissimos, omni virtutum genere suspiciendos, 
abunde producunt. Et multo plures utraque habi- 
tura, multo splendidior futura, st non he sordes 
splendidum lumen ejus obfuscarent, obstaret -cor- 
ruptio, & cauponantes quedam Harpye, pro- 
litarique bonum hoc nobis non inviderent. Nemo 
enim tam ceca mente, qui non hoc ipsum videat: 
nemo tam Stolido ingento, qui non intelligat; tam 
pertinact judicio, qui non agnoscat, ab his idiotis 
circumforaneis, sacram pollut Theologiam, ac 


caelestes Musas quasi prophanum quiddam pro- 
Stitut. Viles anime & effrontes (sic enim Lutherus 
alicubi vocat) lucelli causa, ut musce ad mulctra, 
ad nobilium & heroum mensas advolant, in spem 
sacerdotii, cujuslibet honoris, Officit, in quamvis 
aulam, urbem se ingerunt, ad quodvis se ministerium 
componunt. 

Ut nervis alienis mobile lignum—Ducitur— 
offam sequentes, psittacorum more, in predz 
spem quidvis effutiunt: obsecundantes Parasiti 
(Erasmus a7t) quidvis docent, dicunt, scribunt, 
suadent, & contra conscientiam probant, non 
ut salutarem reddant gregem, sed ut magnifi- 
cam sibi parent fortunam. Opiniones quasvis 
& decreta contra verbum Dei astruunt, ne non 
offendant patronum, sed ut retineant favorem 
procerum, & populi plausum, sibique ipsis 
opes accumulent. Eo etenim plerunque animo ad 
Theologiam accedunt, non ut rem divinam, sed ut 
suam faciant; non ad Ecclesie bonum promoven- 
dum, sed expilandum; querentes, quod Paulus ait, 
Non que Jesu Christi, sed que sua, non domini 
thesaurum, sed ut sib, suisque thesaurizent. Nec 
tantum tis, qui vilioris fortune, & abjecte sortis 
sunt, hoc in usu est: sed & medios, summos, elatos, 
ne dicam Episcopos, hoc malum invasit. 

Dicite pontifices, in sacris quid facit aurum? 
Summos sepe viros transversos agit avaritia, & 
qui reliquis morum probitate prelucerent; hi facem 
preferunt ad Simoniam, & in corruptionis hunc 
scopulum impingentes, non tondent pecus, sed 
deglubunt, & quocunque se conferunt, expilant, 
exhauriunt, abradunt, magnum fame sue, st non 
anime naufragium facientes: ut non ab infimis ad 
summos, sed a summis ad infimos malum proman- 
asse videatur, & illud verum sit quod ille olim 
lusit, Emerat ille prius, vendere jure potest. 
Simoniacus enim (quod cum Leone dicam) gra- 
tiam non accepit, si non accipit, non habet, & 
si non habet, nec gratus potest esse; Tantum 
enim absunt wStorum nonnull, qui ad clavum sedent 
a promovendo reliquos, ut penttus impediant, probe 
sibi conscti, quibus artibus illic pervenerint. Nam 
qui ob literas emersisse illos credat, desipit: 
qui vero ingenii, eruditonis, experientie, pro- 
bitatis, pietatis, & Musarum id esse pretium 
putat (quod olim revera fuit, hodie promittitur) 
planissime insanit. Utcunque vel undecunque 
malum hoc originem ducat, non ultra queram, 
ex his primordis cepit vitiorum colluvies, omnis 
calamitas, omne miseriarum agmen in Ecclesiam 
invelitur. Hinc tam frequens simonia, hinc orte 
querele, fraudes, imposture, ab hoc fonte se de- 
rivarunt omnes nequitie. Ne quid obiter dicam 
de ambitione, Adulatione plusquam aulica, ne 
tristi domicemo laborent, de luxu, de foedo non- 
nunquam vite exemplo, quo nonnullos offendunt, 
de compotatione Sybaritica &c. Hinc tlle squalo 
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Academicus, tristes hac tempestate Camene, 
guum quivis homunculus artium ignarus, hs artibus 
assurgat, hunc in modum promoveatur & ditescat, 
ambitiosis appellationibus insigms, & multis dig- 
nitatibus augustus vulgi oculos perstringat, bene 
se habeat, & grandia gradiens majestatem quand- 
am ac amplitudinem pre se ferens, mtramque 
sollicitudinem, barba reverendus, toga mitidus, 
purpura coruscus, supelleciths splendore, & famu- 
lorum numero maxime conspicuus. Quales statue 
(quod ait ille) que sacris in edibus columnis 
imponuntur, velut oneri cedentes videntur, ac 
si insudarent, quum revera sensu sint carentes, 
& nihil saxeam adjuvent firmitatem: Atlantes 
vidert volunt, quum sint Statue lapidee, umbratiles 
revera homunciones, fungi forsan & bardi, nhul 
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a saxo differentes. Quum interim doth viri, & vite 
santtioris ornamentis prediti, qui estum diet susti- 
nent, his iniqua sorte serviant, minimo forsan 
salario contenti, puris nominibus nuncupati, 
humiles, obscuri, multoque digniores licet, egentes, 
inhonorati vitam privam privatam agant, tenu- 
ique sepulti sacerdotio, vel in collegiis suis in eter= 
num incarcerati, inglorie delitescant. Sed nolo 
diutius hanc movere sentinam, hinc 1lle lachryme, 
lugubris musarum habitus, hinc ipsa religio (quod 
cum Secellio dicam) in ludibrium & contemptum 
adducitur, abjectum sacerdotium (atque hec ubt 
fiunt, ausim dicere, & putidum putida didterium 
de clero usurpare) Putidum vulgus, imops, rude, 
sordidum, melancholicum, miserum, despicabile, 
contemnendum. 
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SECTION II MEMBER IV SUBSECTION I 
NON-NECESSARY, REMOTE, OUTWARD, ADVENTITIOUS, OR ACCIDENTAL 
CAUSES: AS FIRST FROM THE NURSE 


OF those remote, outward, ambient, Necessary 
causes, I have sufficiently discoursed in the 
precedent member, the Non-necessary follow; 
of which, saith Fuchsius, no art can be made, 
by reason of their uncertainty, casualty, and 
multitude; so called not necessary because ac- 
cording to Fernelius they may be avoided, and 
used without necessitie. Many of these accidental 
causes, which I shall entreat of here, might have 
well been reduced to the former, because they 
cannot be avoided, but fatally happen to us, 
though accidentally, and unawares, at some 
time or other: the rest are contingent and in- 
evitable, and more properly inserted in this 
rank of causes. To reckon up all is a thing un- 
possible; of some therefore most remarkable 
of these contingent causes which produce 
Deanne I will briefly speak and in their 
order. 


From a childs Nativity, the first ill accident 
that can likely befal him, in this kinde is a bad 
Nurse, by whose meanes alone he may be tainted 
with this malady from his cradle. Aulus Gellius 
1, 12. c. 1 brings in Phavorinus that eloquent 
Philosopher, proving this at large, that there is 
the same vertue and propertie in the milk as in 
the seed, and not in men alone, but in all other 
creatures; he gives inStance in a Kid and Lamb, 
if either of them suck of the others milk, the Lamb 
of the Goats, or the Kid of the Ewes, the wooll of 
the one will be hard, and the hatr of the other soft. 
Giraldus Cambrensis Itinerar. Cambria 1. 1. c. 2. 
confirmes this by an notable example which 
happened in his time. A sow-pig by chance 
sucked a Brach, and when she was grown, would 
miraculously hunt all manner of Dear, and that 
as well, or rather better than any ordinary hound. 
His conclusion is, that men and beasts participate 
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of her nature and conditions, by whose milk they 
are fed. Phavorinus urgeth it farther, and demon- 
Strates it more evidently, that if a Nurse be 
misshapen, unchast, un-honest, impudent, drunk, 
cruel or the like, the child that sucks upon her 
brest will be so too; all other affections of the 
minde and diseases, are almost ingrafted, as it 
were, and imprinted into the temperature of the 
Infant, by the Nurses milk; as Pox, Leprosie, 
Melancholy, &c. Cato for some such reason 
would make his servants children suck upon 
his wives brest, because by that meanes they 
would love him and his the better, and in all 
likelihood agree with them. A more evident 
example that the minds are altered by milk, 
cannot be given, than that of Dion, which he 
relates of Caligula’s cruelty; it could neither 
be imputed to father nor mother, but to his 
cruel nurse alone, that anointed her paps with 
bloud stil when he sucked, which made him 
such a murderer, and to express her cruelty 
to an hair: and that of Tiberius, who was a com- 
mon drunkard, because his nurse was such a 
one. Et st delira fuerit, (one observes) infantulum 
delirum faciet, if she be a fool or dolt, the child 
she nurseth wil take after her, or otherwise be 
misaffected ; which Franciscus Barbarus 1. 2. c. 
ult. de re uxoria proves at ful, and Ant. Guivarra 
lib. 2. de Marco Aurelio: the childe will surely 
participate. For bodily sickness there is no doubt 
to be made. Titus, Vespasians son was therefore 
sickly, because the Nurse was so, Lampridius. 
And if we may believe Physicians, many times 
children catch the pox from a bad Nurse, 
Botaldus cap. 61. de lue vener. Besides evil atten- 
dance, negligence, and many gross inconveni- 
ences, which are incident to Nurses, much 
danger may so come to the childe. For these 
causes Aristotle Polit. lib. 7. c. 17. Phavorinus 
and Marcus Aurelius would not have a childe 
put to Nurse at all, but every mother to bring 
up her own, of what condition soever she be; for 
a sound and able mother to put out her childe 
to nurse, 7s nature intemperies, so Guatso cals 
it, ’tis fit therefore she should be nurse her self; 
the mother will be more careful, loving and 
attendant, then any servile woman or such 
hired creatures; this all the world acknowledg- 
eth, convenientissimum est (as Rod. a Castro de 
nat. mulierum lib. 4. c. 12. in many words con- 
fesseth) matrem ipsam lattare infantem, who 
denies that it should be so? and which some 
women most curiously observe; amongst the 
rest, that Queen of France, a Spaniard by birth, 
that was so precise and zealous in this behalf, 
that when in her absence a Strange nurse had 
suckled her childe, she was never quiet till she 
had made the infant vomit it up again. But she 


was too jealous. If it be so, as many times it is» 
they must be put forth, the mother be not fit 
or well able to be a nurse, I would then advise 
such mothers, as Plutarch doth in his book de 
liberis educandis, and S. Hierome li. 2. epist. 27. 
Lete de institut. fil. Magninus part. 2. Reg. sanit. 
cap. 7. and the said Rodericus that they make 
choice of a sound woman, of a good complexion, 
honest, free from bodily diseases, if it be pos- 
sible, all passions and perturbations of the 
minde, as sorrow, fear, grief, folly, melancholy. 
For such passions corrupt the milk, and alter 
the temperature of the childe, which now being 
Vdum & molle lutum, is easily seasoned and 
perverted. And if such a nurse may be found 
out, that will be diligent and careful withal, let 
Phavorinus and M. Aurelius plead how they 
can against it. I had rather accept of her in some 
cases then the mother her self, and which 
Bonacialus the Physitian, Nic. Biesius the poli- 
tician, ib. 4. de repub. cap. 8. approves, Some 
nurses are much to be preferred to some mothers. 
For why may not the mother be naught, a 
peevish, drunken flurt, a waspish cholerick slut, 
a crazed peece, a fool, (as many mothers are) 
unsound as soon as the nurse? There is more 
choice of nurses then mothers; and therefore 
except the mother be most vertuous, staid, a 
woman of excellent good parts, and of a sound 
complexion, I would have all children in such 
cases committed to discreet strangers. And ’tis 
the only way; as by marriage they are engrafted 
to other families to alter the breed, or if any 
thing be amisse in the mother, as Ludovicus 
Mercatus contends, Tom. 2. lib. de morb. hered. 
to prevent diseases and future maladies, to 
correct and qualifie the childes ill-disposed 
temperature, which he had from his parents. 
This is an excellent remedy, if good choice be 
made of such a Nurse. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER IV SUBSECTION II 
EDUCATION A CAUSE OF 

MELANCHOLY 


EDUCATION, of these accidental causes of 
Melancholy, may justly challenge the next 
place, for if a man escape a bad nurse he may 
be undone by evil bringing up. Jason Pratensts, 
puts this of Education for a principal cause; bad 
parents, step-mothers, Tutors, Masters, Teach- 
ers, too rigorous, too severe, too remisse or in- 
dulgent on the other side, are often fountains 
and furtherers of this disease. Parents and such 
as have the tuition and oversight of children, 
offend many times in that they are too stern, 
alway threatning, chiding, brawling, whipping 
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or Striking ; by means of which, their poor child- 
ren are so disheartned and cowed, that they 
never after have any courage, a merry hour in 
their lives, or take pleasure in any thing. There 
is a great moderation to be had in such things, 
as matters of so great moment, to the making 


or marring of a childe. Some fright their child- 
ren with beggars, bugbears, and hobgoblins, if 
they cry, or be otherways unruly: but they are 
much too blame in it, many times, saith Lavater 
de speciris, part. 1. cap. 5.ex metu in morbos graves 
incidunt & noétu dormientes clamant, for fear 
they fall into many diseases, and cry out in their 
sleep, and are much the worse for it all their 
lives : these things ought not at all, or to be spar- 
ingly done, & upon just occasion. Tyrannical, 
impatient, haire-brain Schoolemasters, aridi 
magistri, so Fabius termes them, Ajaces flagelli- 
fert, are in this kinde as bad as hangmen and 
executioners, they make many children endure 
a martyrdom all the while they are at schoole, 
with bad diet, if they boord in their houses, too 
much severity and ill usage, they quite pervert 
their temperature of body and minde: Still 
chiding, rayling, frowning, lashing, tasking, 
keeping, that they are fracti animis, moped many 
times, weary of their lives, mmia severitate 
deficiunt & desperant, and think no slavery in 
the world (as once I did my self) like to that of 
a Grammar scholar. Preceptorum inepius dis- 
cruciantur ingenia puerorum, saith Erasmus, they 
tremble at his voice, looks, coming in. S. Austin. 
in the first book of his confess. & 4. ca. cals this 
schooling meliculosam necessitatem, and else- 
where a martyrdome, and confesseth of himself, 
how cruelly he was tortured in minde for learn- 
ing Greek, nulla verba noveram, & sevis ter- 
roribus & penis, ut nossem, instabatur mihi vehe- 
menter, I know nothing, and with cruel terrors 
and punishment I was daily compel’d. Beza 


complains in like case of a rigorous schoolmaster 
in Paris, that made him by his continual thunder 
and threats, once in a minde to drown himself, 
had he not met by the way with an uncle of his 
that vindicated him from that misery for the 
time, by taking him to his house. Trincavellius 
lib. 1. consil. 16. had a Patient nineteen yeers of 
age, extremely melancholy, ob nimium Studium, 

Tarvitit & preceptoris minas, by reason of over- 
much study, and his Tutors threats. Many 
Masters are hard hearted, and bitter to their 
servants, and by that meanes do so deje¢t, with 
terrible speeches and hard usage so crucifie 
them, that they become desperate, and can 
never be recalled. 

Others again in that opposite extreme, doe 
as great harme by their too much remisness, 
they give them no bringing up, no calling to 
busie themselves about, or to live in, teach 
them no trade, or set them in any good course; 
by meanes of which their servants, children, 
Scholars, are carried away with that stream of 
drunkenness, idleness, gaming, and many such 
irregular courses, that in the end they rue it, 
curse their parents, and mischief themselves. 
Two much indulgence causeth the like, septa 
patris lenitas & facilitas prava, when as Mitio- 
like, with too much liberty and too great allow- 
ance, they feed their childrens humors, let them 
revel, wench, riot, swagger, and do what they 
will themselves, and then punish them with a 
noise of Musitians; 

Obsonet, potet, oleat unguenta de meo; 
Amat? dabitur a me argentum ubi erit commo- 
dum. 

_ Fores effregit? restituentur: descidit 

VeStem? resarcietur.—faciat quod lubet, 
Sumat, consumat, perdat, decretum est pati. 
But as Demeo told him, tu illum corrumpi sinis, 
your lenity will be his undoing, previdere videor 
jam diem illum, quum hic egens profugiet aliquo 
militatum, I foresee his ruine. So parents often 
erre, many fond mothers especially, dote so 
much upon their children, like sops Ape, till 
in the end they crush them to death, Corporum 
nutrices animarum noverce, pampering up their 
bodies to the undoing of their souls: they will 
not let them be corrected or controled, but still 
soothed up in every thing they do, that in con- 
clusion, they bring sorrow, shame, heaviness to 
their parents, (Ecclus. cap. 30.8, 9. become wanton, 
Stubborn, wilful, and disobedient; rude, untaught, 
head-Strong, incorrigible, and graceless; They 
love them so foolishly, saith Cardan, that they 
rather seem to hate them, bringing them not up 
to vertue but injury, not to learning but to riot, 
not to sober life and conversation, but to all pleasure 
and licentious behaviour. Who is he of so little 
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experience that knows not this of Fabius to be 
true? Education is another nature altering the 
minde and will, and I would to God (saith he) we 
our selves did not spoile our childrens maners, by 
our overmuch cockering and nice education, and 
weaken the Strength of their bodies and mindes, 
that causeth custom, custom nature, &c. For these 
causes Plutarch in his book de lib. educ. and 
Hierom epist. lib. 1. epist. 17. to Leta de institut. 
filia, gives a most especial charge to all parents, 
and many good cautions about bringing up of 
children, that they be not committed to un- 
discreet, passionate, bedlam Tutors, light, giddy 
headed, or covetous persons, and spare for no 
cost, that they may be well nurtured and taught, 
it being a matter of so great consequence. For 
such parents as do otherwise, Plutarch esteemes 
of them, that are more careful of their shooes then 
of their feet, that rate their wealth above their 
children. And he, saith Cardan, that leaves his 
son to acovetous Schoolemaster to be informed, or 
to a close Abby to fast and learn wisdome together, 
doth no other, then that he be a learned fool, or a 
sickly wise man. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER IV SUBSECTION III 
TERRORS AND AFFRIGHTS, CAUSES 
OF MELANCHOLY 

TULLY in the 4. of his Tusculans, distinguish- 
eth these terrors which arise from the appre- 
hension of some terrible object heard or seen, 
from other fears, and so doth Patritius lib. 5. 
Tit. 4. de regis institut. Of all fears they are most 
pernitious and violent, and so suddainly alter 
the whole temperature of the body, move the 
soul, and spirits, Strik such a deep impression, 
that the parties can never be recovered, causing 
more grievous and fiercer Melancholy, as Felix 
Plater, c. 3. de mentis alenat. speakes out of his 
experience, then any inward cause whatsoever: 
and imprints tt self so forcibly in the spirits, brain, 
humors, that if all the mass of bloud were let out 
of the body, it could hardly be extraéted. This 
horrible kinde of Melancholy (for so he tearmes 
it) had been often brought before him, and troubles 
and affrights commonly men and women, young 
and old of all sorts. Hercules de Saxonia, calls 
this kinde of Melancholy (ab agitatione spirituum) 
by a peculiar name, it comes from the agitation, 
motion, contraction, dilatation of spirits, not 
from any distemperature of humors, and pro- 
duceth Strong effects. This terror is most usually 
caused, as Plutarch will have, from some im- 
minent danger, when a terrible object is at hand, 
heard, seen, or conceived, truely appearing, or 
in a dream: and many times the more sudden 
the accident, it is the more violent. 


Stat terror animis, & cor attonitum salit, 

Pavidumque trepidis palpitat vents jecur. 

Their soul’s affright, their heart amazed 

quakes, 
The trembling Liver pants ith’ veines, and 
akes. 
Arthemedorus the Grammarian lost his wits by 
the unexpected sight ofa Crocodile, Laurentius 7. 
de melan. The Massacre at Lions 1572. in the 
reign of Charls the 9. was so terrible and fearful, 
that many ran mad, some died, great-bellied 
women were brought to bed before their time, 
generally all affrighted and agast. Many lose 
their wits by the sudden sight of some speftrum 
or divil, a thing very common tn all ages, saith 
Lavater part. 1. cap. 9. as Orestes did at the sight 
of the Furies, which appeared to him in black 
(as Pausanias records) The Greeks call them 
poppyodvyxeva, Which so terrifie their souls, or 
if they be but affrighted by some counterfeit 
divels in jest, 
ut pueri trepidant, atque omnia cecis 
In tenebris metuunt 

as children in the dark conceive Hobgoblins, 
and are sore afraid, they are the worse for it all 
their lives. Some by sudden fires, earthquakes, 
inundations, or any such dismal objects: Them- 
ison the Physician fell into an Hydrophobia, by 
seeing one sick of that disease: (Dioscorides I. 6. 
c. 33.) or by the sight of a monster, a carcase, 
they are disquieted many months following, & 
cannot endure the room where a coarse hath 
been, for a world would not be alone with a 
dead man, or lye in that bed many years after 
in which a man hath died. At Basi a many little 
children in the spring time, went to gather 
flowers in a meddow at the towns end, where 
a melefactor hung in gibbets; all gazing at it, 
one by chance flung a stone, and made it Stir, 
by which accident, the children affrighted ran 
away; one slower then the rest, looking back, 
and seeing the stirred carcase wag towards her, 
cried out it came after, & was so terribly affrigh- 
ted, that for many dayes she could not rest, eat 
or sleep, she could not be pacified, but melan- 
choly, died. In the same town another childe 
beyond the Rhine, saw a grave opened, & upon 
the sight of a carcase, was so troubled in minde, 
that she could not be comforted, but a little 
after departed, and was buried by it. Platerus 
observat. 1, 1. A Gentlewoman of the same city 
saw a fat hog cut up, when the intrals were 
opened, and a noysome savour offended her 
nose, she much misliked, and would not longer 
abide: a Physician in presence, told her, as that 
hog, so was she, ful of filthy excrements, and 
aggravated the matter by some other loathsome 
instances, in so much, this nice Gentlewoman 
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apprehended it so deeply, that she fell forth- many times suddenly heard in the dead of the 
with a vomiting, was so mightily distempered night by irruption of enemies and accidental 
in minde and body, that with all his art and per- fires, &c. those panick fears, which often drive 
swasions, for some months after, he could not men out of their wits, bereave them of sense, 
restore her to her self again, she could not forget understanding and all, some for a time, some 
it, or remove the object out of her sight. Idem. for their whole lives, they never recover it. The 
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Many cannot endure to see a wound opened, 
but they are offended; a man executed, or labor 
of any fearful disease, as possession, Appolexies, 
one bewitched: or if they read by chance of 
some terrible thing, the symptomes alone of 
such a disease, or that which they dislike, they 
are instantly troubled in minde, agast, ready to 
apply it to themselves, they are as much dis- 
quieted, as if they had seen it: or were so affected 
themselves. Hecatas sibi videntur somniare, they 
dream & continually think of it. As lamentable 
effects are caused by such terrible objects heard, 
read, or seen, auditus maximos motus in corpore 
facit, as Plutarch holds, no sense makes greater 
alteration of body and minde: sudden speech 
sometimes, unexpected news, be they good or 
bad, previsa minus oratio, will move as much, 
animum obruere, & de sede sua dejicere, as a Philo- 
sopher observes, will take away our sleep, and 
appetite, disturbe and quite overturn us. Let 
them bear witness that have heard those Tragical 
alarums, outcryes, hideous noises, which are 


Midianites were so affrighted by Gideons soul- 
diers, they breaking but every one a pitcher; 
and Hannibals army by such a panick fear was 
discomfited at the walls of Rome. Augusta Livia 
hearing a few Tragical verses recited out of 
Virgil, Tu Marcellus eris, &c. fell down dead 
in asowne. Edinus King of Denmark, by asudden 
sound which he heard, was turned into fury with 
all his men, Cranztus. 1. 5. Dan. hist. & Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro I. 3. c. 5. Amatus Lusitanus 
had a patient, that by reason of bad tidings 
became Epilepticus, cen. 2. cura 90. Cardan 
subtil. 1. 18. saw one that lost his wits by mis- 
taking of an Eccho. If one sense alone can cause 
such violent commotions of the minde, what 
may we think when hearing, sight, & those 
other senses are all troubled at once? as by some 
Earthquakes, thunder, lightning, tempests, &c. 
At Bologne in Italy Anno 1504. there was such 
a fearful earthquake about eleven a clock in the 
night (as Beroaldus in his book de terre motu, 
hath commended to posterity) that all the citie 
trembled, the people thought the world was at 
an end, actum de mortalibus, such a fearful noise, 
it made such a detestable smel; the inhabitants 
were infinitely affrighted, and some ran mad. 
Audi rem atrocem, & annalibus memorandam 
(mine author addes) hear a Strange story, & 
worthy to be chronicled, I had a servant at the 
same time called Fulco Argelanus, a bold & 
proper man, so grievously terrified with it, that 
he was first melancholy, after doted, at last mad, 
and made away himself. At Fuscinum im Japona 
there was such an earthquake, and darkness on a 
sudden, that many were offended with headach, 
many overwhelmed with sorrow and melancholy. 
At Meacum whole Streets and goodly palaces 
were overturned at the same time, and there was 
such an hideous noyse withall, like thunder, and 
filthy smell, that their hair Stared for fear, and 
their hearts quaked, men and beasts were incredibly 
terrified. In Sacai another city, the same earth- 
quake was so terrible unto them, that many were 
bereft of their senses; and others by that horrible 
spectacle so much amazed, that they knew not 
what they did. Blasius a Christian, the reporter 
of the news, was so affrighted for his part, that 
though it were two months after, he was scarce 
his own man, neither could he drive the re- 
membrance of it out of his minde. Many times, 
some years following they will tremble afresh at 
the remembrance, or conceipt of such a terrible 
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object, even all their lives long, if mention be 
made of it. Cornelius Agrippa relates out of 
Gulielmus Paristensis, a Story of one, that after 
a distastful purge which a Phisician had pre- 
scribed unto him, was so much moved, that at 
the very sight of physick he would be distempered, 
though he never so much as smelled to it, the 
box of Physick long after would give him a 
purge; nay the very remembrance of it did 
effect it; ke travellers and Sea-men, saith Plu- 
tarch, that when they have been sanded, or dashed 
on a rock, for ever after fear not that mischance 
only, but all such dangers whatsoever. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER IV SUBSECTION IV 
SCOFFS, CALUMNIES, BITTER 

JESTS, HOW THEY CAUSE 
MELANCHOLY 


IT is an old saying, A blow with a word Strikes 
deeper then a blow with a sword: & many men 
are as much gauled with a calumny, a surril and 
bitter jest, a libel, a pasquil, Satyre, Apologe, 
Epigram, Stage playes, or the like, as with any 
mis-fortune, whatsoever. Princes & Potentates, 
that are otherwise happy, and have all at com- 
mand, secure & free, guibus potentia sceleris 1m- 
punitatem fecit, are grievously vexed with these 
pasquelling libels, and Satyrs: they fear a ray- 
ling Aretine, more then an enemy in the field, 
which made most Princes of his time (as some 
relate) allow him a liberal pension, that he should 
not taxe them in his Satyres. The Gods had their 
Momus, Homer his Zoilus, Achilles his Thirsites, 
Philip his Demades: The Cesars themselves in 
Rome were commonly taunted. There was never 
wanting a Petronius, a Lucian in those times, 
nor will be a Rablais, an Euphormio, a Boccali- 
nus in ours. Adrian the sixth Pope, was so highy 
offended, and grievously vexed with Pasquillers 
at Rome, he gave command that statue should 
be demolished and burned, the ashes flung 
into the river Tiber, and had done it forthwith, 
had not Lodovicus Suessanus, a facete compan- 
ion, disswaded him to the contrary, by telling 
him, that Pasguzls ashes would turn to frogs in 
the bottome of the river, and croak worse and 
lowder then before.—genus irritabile vatum, 
and therefore Socrates in Plato adviseth all his 
friends, that respect their credits, to Stand in awe 
of Poets, for they are terrible fellows, can praise 
and dispraise as they see cause. Hinc quam sit 
calamus sevior ense patet. The Prophet David 
complains, Psal. 123. 4. that his soul was full of 
the mocking of the wealthy, and of the despiteful- 
ness of the proud, and Psal. 55. 4. for the voice of 
the wicked, &c, and their hate; his heart trembled 


within him, and the terrors of death came upon 

him: Fear and horrible fear, &c. and Psal. 69. 

20. Rebuke hath broken my heart, and I am full 

of heaviness. Who hath not like cause to com- 

plain, and is not so troubled, that shall fall into 
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the mouths of such men? for many are of so 
petulant a spleen; and have that figure Sarcas- 
mus so often in their mouths, so bitter, so foolish, 
as Baltasar Castilio notes of them, that they can- 
not speak, but they must bite; they had rather 
lose a friend then a jest; and what company 
soever they come in, they will be scoffing, in- 
sulting over their inferiours, especially, over 
such as any way depend upon them, humoring, 
misusing, or putting gulleries on some or other, 
till they have made by their humoring or gull- 
ing ex Stulto insanum: a mope or a noddy, and 
all to make themselves merry: 
dummodo risum 
Excutiat sibi; non hic cuiquam parcit amico, 

Friends, neuters, enemies, all are as one, to 
make a fool a mad-man, is their sport, & they 
have no greater felicity then to scoff and deride 
others; they must sacrifice to the god of laugh- 
ter, with them in Apuleius, once a day, or else 
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they shall be melancholy themselves; they care 
not how they grinde & misuse others, so they 
may exhilarate their own persons. Their wits 
indeed serve them to that sole purpose, to make 
sport, to break a scurrile jest, which is levissimus 
ingenii fructus, the froth of wit, as Tully holds, 
& for this they are often applauded, in all other 
discourse, dry, barren, straminious, dull and 
heavy, here lies their Genzus, in this they alone 
excel, please themselves and others. Leo Dect- 
mus, that scoffing Pope, as Jovius hath registred 
in the 4. book of his life, took an extraordinary 
delight in humoring of silly fellows, and to put 
gulleries upon them, by commending some, per- 
swading others to this or that; he made ex stolidis 
Stultissimos, & maxime ridiculos, ex Stultis insanos; 
soft fellows, stark noddies; and such as were 
foolish, quite mad before he left them. One 
memorable example he recites there, of Taras- 
comus of Parma a Musician that was so humored 
by Leo Decimus, and Bibiena his second in this 
business, that he thought himself to be a man 
of most excellent skill, (who was indeed a ninnie) 
they made him set foolish songs, and invent new 
ridiculous precepts, which they did highly com- 
mend, as to tye his arme that played on the Lute, 
to make him strike a sweeter stroke, and to pull 
down the Arras hangings, because the voice would 
be clearer, by reason of the reverberation of the 
wall. In the like manner they perswaded one 
Baraballius of Caieta, that he was as good a 
Poet as Petrarch; would have him to be made 
a Laureat Poet, and invite all his friends to his 
instalment; and had so possessed the poor man 
with a conceipt of his excellent Poetry, that 
when some of his more discreet friends told 
him of his folly, he was very angry with them, 
and said they envied his honor and prosperity: 
It was strange (saith Jovius) to see an old man 
of 60. yeers, a venerable and grave old man, so 
gulled. But what cannot such scoffers do, es- 
pecially if they finde a soft creature, on whom 
they may work? nay to say truth, who is so wise, 
or so discreet, that may not be humored in this 
kinde, especially if some excellent wits shall set 
upon him; he that mads others, if he were so 
humored, would be as mad himself, as much 
grieved and tormented; he might cry with him 
in the Comedy, Proh Iupiter, tu homo me adigas 
ad insaniam. For all is in these things as they 
are taken; if he be a silly soul, and do not per- 
ceive it, ’tis well, he may happily make others 
sport, and be no whit troubled himself; but if 
he be apprehensive of his folly, and take it to 
heart, then it torments him worse then any lash: 
a bitter jest, a slander, a calumny, pierceth 
deeper then any losse, danger, bodily pain, or 
injury whatsoever; /eviter enim volat, as Bernard 


of an arrow, sed graviter vulnerat, especially if 
it shall proceed from a virulent tongue, it cuts 
(saith David) like a two edged sword. They shoot 
bitter words as arrows, Psal. 64. 3. And they smote 
with their tongues, Jer. 18. 18. and that so hard, 
that they leave an incurable wound behinde 
them. Many men are undone by this means, 
moped, & so dejected, that they are never to 
be recovered; & of all other men living, those 
which are actually melancholy, or inclined to 
it, are most sensible (as being suspitious, choler- 
ick, apt to mistake) and impatient of an injury 
in that kinde: they aggravate, and so meditate 
continually of it, that it is a perpetual corrosive, 
not to be removed, till time wear it out. Although 
they peradventure that so scoffe, do it alone in 
mirth and merriment, and hold it optimum 
aliena frui insania, an excellent thing to enjoy 
another mans madness; yet they must know, 
that it is a mortal sin (as Thomas holds) and as 
the Prophet David denounceth, they that use it, 
shall never dwell in Gods tabernacle. 

Such scurrile jests, flouts, & sarcasmes there- 
fore, ought not at all to be used; especially to 
our betters, to those that are in misery, or any 
way distressed: for to such, erumnarum incre- 
menta sunt, they multiply grief, and as he per- 
ceived, In multis pudor, in multis tracundia, &c. 
many are ashamed, many vexed, angred, and 
there is no greater cause or furtherer of melan- 
choly. Martin Cromerus in the 6. book of his 
history, hath a pretty story to this purpose, of 
Viadislaus the second king of Poland, and Peter 
Dunnius, Earle of Shrine; they had been hunt- 
ing late, & were enforced to lodge in a poor 
Cottage. When they went to bed, Viadislaus 
told the Earle in jest, that his wife lay softer 
with the Abbot of Shrine; he not able to con- 
tain, replied, Et tua cum Dabesso, and yours 
with Dabessus; a gallant young Gentleman in 
the Court, whom Christina the Queen loved. 
Tetigit id dittum Principis animum, these words 
of his so galled the Prince, that he was long after 
tristis & cogitabundus, very sad and melancholy 
for many months: but they were the Earls utter 
undoing: for when Christina heard of it, she 
persecuted him to death. Sophia the Empresse, 
Iustinians wife, broke a bitter jest upon Narsetes 
the Eunuch, a famous Captain then disquieted 
for an overthrow which he lately had: that he 
was fitter for a distaffe and to keep women 
company, then to wield a sword, or to be Gen- 
eral of an army: but it cost her dear, for he so 
far distasted it, that he went forthwith to the 
adverse part, much troubled in his thoughts, 
caused the Lumbards to rebell, and thence pro- 
cured many miseries to the Common-wealth. 


Tiberius the Emperor with-held a Legacy from 
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the people of Rome, which his Predecessor Au- 
gustus had lately given, and perceiving a fellow 
round a dead corse in the eare, would needs 
know wherefore he did so; the fellow replied 
that he wished the departed Soul to signifie to 
Augustus, the commons of Rome were yet un- 
paid; for this bitter jest the Emperor caused 
him forthwith to be slaine, and carry the news 
himselfe. For this reason, all those that other- 
wise approve of jests in some cases, and facete 
Companions, (as who doth not?) let them laugh 
and be merrie, rumpantur & ila Codro, ’tis 
laudable and fit, those yet will by no meanes 
admit them in their companies, that are any 
way inclined to this malady; non jocandum cum 
lis qui miseri sunt, & erumnost, no jesting with 
a discontented person, *Tis Castilio’s caveat, 
Io. Pontanus, and Galateus, and every good mans. 

Play with me, but hurt me not: 

Fest with me, but shame me not. 
Conutas is a vertue betwixt Rusticity and Scur- 
rility, two extremes, as Affability is betwixt 
Flattery and Contention, it must not exceed; 
but be still accompanied with that aBraBea 
or innocency, que nemini nocet, omnem injurie 
oblationem abhorrens, hurts no man, abhors all 
offer of injury. Though a man be liable to such 
a jest, or obloquie, have been overseene, or 
committed a foule fact, yet it is no good man- 
ners or humanity, to upbraid, to hit him in the 
teeth with his offence, or to scoffe at such a one; 
*tis an old axiome, turpis in reum omnis expro- 
bratio. I speak not of such as generally taxe 
vice, Barclay, Gentilis, Erasmus, Agrippa, Fish- 
cartus, &c. the Varronists and Lucians of our 
time, Satyrists, Epigrammatists, Comeedians, 
Apologists, &c. but such as personate, rayle, 
scoffe, calumniate, perstringe by name, or in 
presence offend; 

Ludit qui Stolida procacttate, 

Non est Sestius ille sed caballus; 
*Tis horse-play this, and those jests (as he saith) 
are no betier then injuries, biting jests, mordentes 
& aculeati, they are poysoned jests, leave a sting 
behinde them, and ought not to be used, 
Set not thy foot to make the blinde to fall, 

Nor wilfully offend thy weaker brother: 
Nor wound the dead with thy tongues bitter gall, 
Neither rejoice thou in the fall of other. 

If these rules could be kept, we should have 
much more ease and quietness then we have, 
lesse melancholy: whereas on the contrary, we 
Study to misuse each other, how to sting and 
gaul, like two fighting bores, bending all our 
force and wit, friends, fortunes, to crucifie one 
anothers souls; by means of which, there is little 
content and charity, much virulency, hatred, 
malice, and disquietnesse among us. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER IV SUBSECTION V 
LOSS OF LIBERTY, SERVITUDE, 
IMPRISONMENT, HOW THEY 
CAUSE MELANCHOLY 


TO this Catalogue of causes, I may well annex 
loss of liberty, servitude, or imprisonment, 
which to some persons is as great a torture as 
any of the rest. Though they have all things 
convenient, sumptuous houses to their use, 
fair walkes and gardens, delicious bowers, gal- 
leries, good fare and diet, & all things corre- 
spondent: yet they are not content, because 
they are confined, may not come and go at their 
pleasure; have, and do what they will, but live 
aliena quadra, at another mans table and com- 
mand. As it is in meats so is it in all other things, 
places, societies, sports; let them be never so 
pleasant, commodious, wholesome, so good; 
yet omnium rerum est satietas, there is a loathing 
satiety of all things. The children of Israel were 
tired with Manna, it is irksome to them so to 
live, as to a bird in a cage, or a dog in his kennel, 
they are weary of it. They are happy, it is true, 
and have all things, to another mans judgment, 
that heart can wish, or that they themselves can 
desire, bona st sua norint: yet they loath it, and 
are tired with the present: Et natura hominum 
novitatis avida; mens nature is still desirous of 
news, variety, delights; and our wandring affec- 
tions are so irregular in this Kinde, that they 
must change, though it be to the worst. Batch- 
elors must be married, and married men would 
be Batchelors; they do not love their own wives, 
though otherwise fair, wise, vertuous, and well 
qualified, because they are theirs; our present 
eState is still the worst, we cannot endure one 
course of life long, & quod modo voverat, odit, 
one calling long, esse in honore juvat, mox dis- 
plicet; one place long, Rome Tybur amo, ventosus 
Tybure Romam, that which we earnestly sought, 
we now contemn. Hoc quosdam agit ad mortem 
(saith Seneca) quod proposita sepe mutando in 
eadem revoluntur, & non relinguunt novitati 
locum: Fastidio coepit esse vita, & tpsus mundus, 
& subit tllud rapidissimarum deliciarum, Quous- 
que eadem? this alone kils many a man, that they 
are tied to the same still, as a horse in a mill, a 
dog in a wheele, they run round, without altera- 
tion or news, their life groweth odious, the 
world loathsome, and that which crosseth their 
furious delights, What? still the same? Marcus 
Aurelius and Solomon, that had experience of 
all worldly delights and pleasure, confessed as 
much of themselves ; what they most desired, was 
tedious at last, and that their lust could never be 
satisfied, all was vanity and affiiction of minde. 
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Now if it be death it self, another Hell, to be 
glutted with one kind of sport, dieted with one 
dish, tied to one place; though they have all 
things otherwise as they can desire, and are in 
Heaven to another mans opinion, what misery 
& discontent shall they have, that live in slavery, 
or in prison it self? Quod triStius morte, in servi- 
tute vivendum, as Hermolaus told Alexander in 
Curtius, worse then death is bondage: hoc animo 
scito omnes fortes, ut mortem servituti anteponant, 
All brave men at arms (Tully holdes) are so 
affected. Equidem ego is sum qui servitutem ex- 
tremum omnium malorum esse arbitror: I am he 
(saith Boterus) that accompt servitude, the ex- 
tremity of misery. And what calamity do they 
endure, that live with those hard taskmasters, 
in gold-mines (like those 30000 Indian slaves 
at Potosa in Peru) tin-mines, lead-mines, stone- 
quarries, cole-pits, like so many mouldwarps 
under ground, condemned to the gallies, to 
perpetuall drudgery, hunger, thirst, and stripes, 
without all hope of delivery? How are those 
women in Turkie affected, that most part of the 
year come not abroad; those Italian and Spanish 
Dames, that are mewed up like Hawks, and 
lockt up by their jealous husbands? how tedious 
is it to them that live in Stoves and Caves half 
a year together? as in Island, Muscovy, or under 
the Pole it self, where they have six moneths 
perpetuall night. Nay, what misery and dis- 
content do they endure, that are in prison? 
They want all those six non-natural things at 
once, good ayr, good dyet, exercise, company, 
sleep, rest, ease, &c. that are bound in chains 
all day long, suffer hunger, and (as Lucian des- 
cribes it) must abide that filthy Stink, and ratling 
of chains, howlings, pitifull out-cryes, that prison- 
ers usually make: these things are not only trouble- 
some, but intolerable. They lie nastily amongst 
toads and frogs in a dark dungeon, in their own 
dung, in pain of body, in pain of soul, as Foseph 
did, Psal. 105.18. They hurt his feet in the Stocks, 
the iron entred his soul. They live solitary alone, 
sequestred from all company but heart-eating 
melancholy; and for want of meat, must eat 
that bread of affliction, prey upon themselves. 
Well might Arculanus put long imprisonment 
for a cause, especially to such as have lived 
jovially, in all sensuality and lust, upon a sudden 
are estranged, and debarred from all manner 
of pleasures: as were Huniades, Edward and 
Richard the second, Valerian the Emperour, 
Bajazet the Turk. If it be irksome to miss our 
ordinary companions & repast for once a day, 
or an hour, what shal it be to lose them for ever? 
If it be so great a delight to live at liberty, and 
to enjoy that variety of objects the world affords; 
what misery and discontent must it needs bring 


to him, that shal now be cast headlong into that 
Spanish Inquisition, to fall from Heaven to 
Hel, to be cubbed up upon a sudden, how shall 
he be perplexed, what shall become of him? 
Robert Duke of Normandy, being imprisoned 
by his youngest brother Henry the first, ab zllo 
die inconsolabili dolore in carcere contabuit, saith 
Matthew Paris: from that day forward, pined 
away with grief. Fugurth that generous Captain, 
brought to Rome in triumph, and after imprisoned, 
through anguish of his soul, and melancholy, dyed. 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the second man 
from King Stephen, (he that built that famous 
Castle of Devices in Wiltshire) was so tortured 
in prison with hunger, and all those calamities 
accompanying such men, ut vivere noluerit, 
mori nescierit, he would not live, and could not 
die, betwixt fear of death, and torments of life. 
Francis King of France was taken prisoner by 
Charls the fifth, ad mortem fere melancholicus, 
saith Guicciardine, melancholy almost to death, 
and that in an instant. But this is as clear as the 
Sun, and needs no further illustration. 


SECTION II 


MEMBER IV SUBSECTION VI 
POVERTY AND WANT, CAUSES OF 
MELANCHOLY 


POVERTY and want, are so violent oppugners, 
so unwelcome guests, so much abhorred of all 
men, that I may not omit to speak of them apart. 
Poverty, although (if considered aright, to a 
wise, understanding, truly regenerate, & con- 
tented man) it be donum Dei, a blessed estate, 
the way to Heaven, as Chrysostome cals it, Gods 
gift, the mother of modesty, and much to be 
preferred before riches (as shall be shewed in 
his place) yet as it is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odious calling, vile and base, 
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a severe torture, summum scelus, a most intoler- 
able burthen; we shun it all, cane pejus & angue, 
we abhor the name of it. Paupertas fugitur, 
totoque arcessitur orbe, as being the fountain of 
all other miseries, cares, woes, labours, and 
grievances whatsoever. To avoid which, we 
will take any pains,—extremos currit mercator 
ad Indos, we will leave no haven, no coast, no 
creek of the world unsearched, though it be to 
the hazard of our lives, we will dive to the bot- 
tome of the sea, to the bowels of the earth, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine hundred fathome deep, 
through all five Zones, and both extremes of 
heat and cold: we will turn parasites and slaves, 
prostitute our selves, swear and lye, damn our 
bodies and souls, forsake God, abjure Religion, 
Steal, rob, murder, rather then endure this 
unsufferable yoke of Poverty, which doth so 
tyrannize, crucifie, and generally depress us. 
For look into the world, and you shall see men 
most part esteemed according to their means, 
and happy as they are rich. Vbzque tanti quisque 
quantum habuit fuit. If he be likely to thrive, & 
in the way of preferment, who but he? In the 
vulgar opinion, if a man be wealthy, no matter 
how he gets it, of what parentage, how quali- 
fied, how vertuously endowed, or villanously 
inclined; let him be a bawd, a gripe, an usurer, 
a villain, a Pagan, a Barbarian, a wretch, Lucians 
tyrant, on whom you may look with lesse security, 
then on the Sun: so that he be rich (and liberall 
withall) he shall be honoured, admired, adored, 
reverenced, and highly magnified. The rich ts 
had in reputation because of his goods, Eccl. to. 
31. He shal be befriended: for, riches gather 
many friends, Prov. 19. 4.—multos numerabit 
amicos, all happinesse ebbs and flows with his 
mony. He shall be accounted a gratious Lord, 
a Mecenas, a benefactor, a wise, discreet, a 
proper, a valiant, a fortunate man, of a generous 
spirit, Pullus Iovis, & galline filtus albe: a hope- 
ful, a good man, a vertuous, honest man. Quando 
ego te Funonium puerum, & matris partum vere 
aureum, as Tully said of Oétavianus, while he 
was adopted Cesar, & an heir apparent of so 
great a Monarchy, he was a golden child. All 
honor, offices, applause, grand titles, and turgent 
Epithets are put upon him, omnes omnia bona 
dicere; all mens eyes are upon him, God bless 
his good worship, his honour; every man speaks 
wel of him, every man presents him, seeks and 
sues to him for his love, favour & protection, 
to serve him, belong unto him, every man riseth 
to him, as to ThemiStocles in the Olympicks, if 
he speak, as of Herod, Vox, Det, non hominis, 
the voyce of God, not of man. All the graces, 
Veneres, pleasures, elegances attend him, gol- 
den Fortune accompanies and lodgeth with 


him; and as to those Roman Emperours, is 
placed in his chamber. 
Secura naviget aura, 
Fortunamque suo temperet arbitrio: 
he may sayl as he will himself, and temper his 
estate at his pleasure, Joviall dayes, splendor 
and magnificence, sweet Musick, dainty fare, 
the good things, and fat of the land, fine clothes, 
rich attires, soft beds, down pillows are at his 
command, all the world labours for him, thou- 
sands of Artificers are his slaves to drudge for 
him, run, ride, and post for him: Divines (for 
Pytha Philippisat) Lawyers, Physitians, Philos- 
ophers, Scholars are his, wholly devote to his 
service. Every man seeks his acquaintance, his 
kindred, to match with him, though he be an 
aufe, a ninny, a monster, a goos-cap, uxorem 
ducat Danaen, when, and whom he will, hunc 
optant generum Rex & Regina—he is an ex- 
cellent match for my son, my daughter, my 
niece, &c. Quicquid calcaverit hic, Rosa fiet, let 
him go whither he will, Trumpets sound, Bels 
ring, &c. all happiness attends him, every man 
is willing to entertain him, he sups in Apollo 
wheresoever he comes; what preparation is 
made for his entertainment? fish & fowl, spices 
and perfumes, all that sea and land affords. 
What cookery, masking, mirth to exhilarate his 
person? 
Da Trebio, pone ad Trebium, vis frater ab illis 
Thbus?>—What dish will your good worship eat 
of ? dulcia poma, 
Et quoscunque feret cultus tibi fundus honores, 
Ante Larem, gustet venerabilior Lare dives. 
Sweet apples, and what e’re thy fields afford, 
Before thy Gods be serv’d, let serve thy Lord. 
What sport will your honour have? hawking, 
hunting, fishing, fowling, buls, bears, cards, 
dice, cocks, players, tumblers, fidlers, jesters, 
&c. they are at your good worships command, 
Fair houses, gardens, orchards, tarrasses, galler- 
ies, cabinets, pleasant walks, delightsom places, 
they are at hand; 7m aurets lac, vinum in argentets, 
adolescentule ad nutum speciose, wine, wenches, 
&c. a Turkie Paradise, an heaven upon earth. 
Though he be asilly soft fellow, and scarce have 
common sense, yet if he be born to fortunes (as 
I have said) jure hereditario sapere jubetur, he 
must have honor and office in his course: Nemo 
nist dives honore dignus (Ambros. offic. 21) none 
so worthy as himself: He shall have it, atque esto 
quicquid Servius aut Labeo. Get mony enough, 
& command Kingdoms, Provinces, Armies, 
Hearts, Hands, and Affections; thou shalt have 
(Tamberlin-like) Kings to draw thy Coach, 
Queens to be thy Landresses, Emperours thy 
foot-stools, build more Towns and Cities then 
great Alexander, Babel Towers, Pyramides & 
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Mausolean Tombs, &c. command heaven and 


earth, and tell the world it is thy vassal, auro_ 


emitur diadema, argenio celum panditur, denar- 
ius Philosophum conducit, nummus ‘us cogit, obulus 
literatum pascit, metallum sanitatem conciliat, es 
amicos conglutinat. And therefore not without 
good cause, John Medices that rich Florentine, 
when he lay upon his death bed, calling his 
sons, Cosmus & Laurence before him, amongst 
other sober sayings, repeated this, Animo quieto 
digredior, quod vos sanos & divites post me re- 
linquam, It doth me good to think yet, though 
I be dying, that I shal leave you my children, 
Sound and Rich: For wealth sways all. It is 
not with us, as amongst those Lacedemonian 
Senators of Lycurgus in Plutarch, He preferred 
that deserved best, was most vertuous and worthy 
of the place, not swiftness, or Strength, or wealth, 
or friends carryed 1t in those days; but inter opti- 
mos optimus, inter temperantes temperantissimus, 
the most temperate & best. We have no Aris- 
tocracies but in contemplation, all Oligarchies, 
wherein a few rich men domineer, do what 
they list and are priviledged by their greatness. 
They may freely trespasse, and do as they please 
no man dare accuse them, no not so much as 
mutter against them, there is no notice taken of 
it, they may securely do it, live after their own 
lawes, and for their mony get pardons, indul- 
gences, redeem their souls from Purgatory and 
Hell it self, —clausum possidet arca Iovem. Let 
them be Epicures, or Atheists, Libertines, Machia- 
vilians, (as often they are) 

Et quamvis perjuris erit, sine gente, cruentus, 
they may go to heaven through the eye of a 
needle, if they will themselves, they may be 
canonized for Saints, they shall be honorably 
interred in Mausolean tombs, commended by 
Poets, registred in histories, have temples and 
Statues erected to their names, 

e manibus illis—nascentur viola. 
If he be bountifull in his life; & liberall at his 
death, he shall have one to sweare, as he did by 
Claudius the Emperour in Tacitus, he saw his 
soul go to Heaven, and be miserably lamented 
at his funeral. Ambubaiarum collegia, &c. Trimal- 
cionis Topanta in Petronius recta in caelum abitt, 
went right to Heaven: a base quean, thou wouldest 
have scorned once in thy misery to have a penny 
from her; and why? modio nummos mettit, she 
measured her mony by the bushell. These pre- 
rogatives do not usually belong to rich men, 
but to such as are most part seeming rich, let 
him have but a good outside, he carries it, and 
shall be adored for a God, as Cyrus was amongst 
the Persians, ob splendidum apparatum, for his 
gay tyres; now most men are esteemed accord- 
ing to their cloathes. In our gullish times, whom 


you peradventure in modesty would give place 
to, as being deceived by his habit, and presum- 


‘ing him some great worshipful man, beleeve it, 


if you shall examin his estate, he will likely be 
proved a serving man of no great note, my 
Ladies Taylor, his Lordships Barber, or some 
such gull, a Fastidius Brisk, Sir Petronell Flash, 
a meer out-side. Only this respect is given him, 
that wheresoever he comes, he may call for what 
he will, and take place by reason of his outward 
habit. 

But on the contrary, if he be poor, Prov. 15. 15. 
all his days are miserable, he is under hatches, 
dejected, rejected and forsaken, poor in purse, 
poor in spirit; prout nes nobis, fluit, ita & animus 
se habet; Mony gives life & soul. Though he be 
honest, wise, learned, well deserving, noble by 
birth, and of excellent good parts: yet in that 
he is poor, unlikely to rise, come to honour, 
office or good means, he is contemned, neglected, 
Frustra sapit, inter literas esurit, amicus molestus. 
If he speak, what babler is this? Ecclus. his no- 
bility without wealth, is projecta vilior alga, and 
he not esteemed: Nos viles pulli nati infelicibus 
ovis, if once poor, we are metamorphosed in an 
instant, base slaves, villains and vile drudges : 
for to be poor, is to be a knave, a foole, a wretch, 
a wicked, an odious fellow, a common eye-sore, 
say poor and say all: they are borne to labour, 
to misery, to carry burdens like juments, pistum 
Stercus comedere with Vlysses companions, and 
as Chremilus objected in Aristophanes, salem 
lingere, lick salt, to empty jakes, fay channels, 
carry out dirt and dunghills, sweep chimnies, 
rub horse heels, &c. I say nothing of Turks 
Gally-slaves, which are bought and sold like 
juments, or those African Negroes, or poor 
Indian drudges, Qui indies hinc inde deferendis 
oneribus occumbunt, nam quod apud nos boves & 
asini vehunt, trahunt, &c. id omne misellis Indis, 
&c. they are ugly to behold, and though earst 
spruce, now rusty and squalid, because poor, 
immundas fortunas equum est squalorem sequt, 
it is ordinarily so. Others eat to live, but they live 
to drudge, servis & musera gens nihil recusare 
audet, a servile generation, that dare refuse no 
task. 

Heus tu Dromo, cape hoc flabellum, ventulum 
hinc facito dum lavamus, Sirrah blow winde 
upon us while we wash, and bid your fellow get 
him up betimes in the morning, be it fair or 
foul, he shall run 50 miles a foot to morrow, to 
carry mea Letter to my mistres, Socia ad pistrin- 
am, Socia shall tarry at home and grinde mault 
all day long, Tristan thresh. Thus they are com- 
manded, being indeed some of them as so many 
footstools for rich men to tread on, blocks for 
them to get on horse back, or as wals for them 
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to piss on. They are commonly such people, 
rude, silly, superstitious Ideots, nasty, unclean, 
lowsy, poor, dejected, slavishly humble: and 
as Leo Afer observes of the commonalty of 
Africk, natura viliores sunt, nec apud suos duces 
majore in precio quam si canes essent: base by 
nature, and no more esteemed then dogs, miser- 
am, laboriosam, calamitosam vitam agunt, & 
inopem, inf@licem, rudiores asinis, ut e brutis plane 
natos dicas: no learning, no knowledg, no civility, 
scarce common sense, nought but barbarism 
amongst them, bel/uino more vivunt, neque calceos 
gestant, neque vestes, like rogues and vagabonds, 
they go bare-footed and bare-legged, the soals of 
their feet being as hard as horse hoofs, as Rad- 
zivilus observed at Damiata in Egypt, leading 
a laborious, miserable, wretched, unhappy life, 
like beasts and juments, if not worse: (for a Span- 
iard in Incatan, sold three Indian boyes for a 
Cheese, and an hundred Negro slaves for an 
horse) their discourse is scurrility, their summum 
bonum, a pot of Ale. There is not any slavery 
which these villains will not undergo, Inter 
illos plerique latrinas evacuant, alu culinariam 
curant, alu Stabularios agunt, urinatores, & id 
genus similia exercent, &c. like those people 
that dwell in the Alps, Chimney-sweepers, Fakes- 
fermers, Dirt-daubers, Vagrant rogues, they 
labour hard some, and yet cannot get clothes 
to put on, or bread to eat. For what can filthy 
poverty give else, but beggery, fulsom nasti- 
ness, squalor, contempt, drudgery, labour, 
ugliness, hunger and thirst: pediculorum, & 
pulicum numerum? as he well followed it in 
Aristophanes, fleas and lice, pro pallio vestem 
laceram, & pro pulvinari lapidem bene magnum 
ad caput, rags for his rayment, and a stone for 
his pillow, pro cathedra, rupte caput urne, he 
sits in a broken pitcher, or on a block for a chair, 
& malue ramos pro panibus comedit, he drinks 
water, and lives on wort leaves, pulse, like a 
hogg, or scraps like a dog, ut nunc nobis vita 
afficitur, quis non putabit insaniam esse, infelict- 
tatemque? as Chremilus concludes his speech, as 
we poor men live now adayes, who will not take 
our life to be infelicity, misery and madness? 
If they be of little better condition then those 
base villains, hunger-starved beggars, wandring 
rogues, those ordinary slaves, and day-labour- 
ing drudges; yet they are commonly so preyed 
upon by poling officers for breaking laws, by 
their tyrannizing Land-lords, so flead and 
fleeced by perpetuali exactions, that though 
they do drudge, fare hard, and starve their 
Genius, they cannot live in some countries; but 
what they have is instantly taken from them, 
the very care they take to live, to be drudges, 
to maintain their poor families, their trouble 


and anxiety takes away their sleep, Strac. 31. 1. 
it makes them weary of their lives: when they 
have taken all pains, done their utmost and 
honest endeavours, if they be cast behinde by 
sicknesse, or over-taken with years, no man 
pities them, hard-hearted and mercilesse, un- 
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charitable as they are, they leave them so dis- 
tressed, to beg, steal, murmur and rebell, or 
else Starve. The feeling and feare of this miserie 
compelled those old Romanes, whom Menenius 
Agrippa pacified, to resist their governours: 
outlaws, and rebels in most places, to take up 
seditious armes, and in all ages hath caused 
uproares, murmurings, seditions, rebellions, 
thefts, murders, mutinies, jarres and conten- 
tions in every common-wealth: grudging, re- 
pining, complaining, discontent in each private 
family, because they want meanes to live accord- 
ing to their callings, bring up their children, it 
breakes their hearts, they cannot do as they 
would. No greater misery then for a Lord to 
have a Knights living, a Gentleman a Yeomans, 
not to be able to live as his birth and place re- 
quires. Poverty and want are generally corrosives 
to all kind of men, especially to such as have 
been in good and flourishing estate, are sud- 
denly distressed, nobly born, liberally brought 
up, and by some disaster and casualty, miserably 
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dejected. For the rest, as they have base fortunes, 
so have they base mindes correspondent, like 
Beetles e stercore orti, e Stercore vittus, in Stercore 
delicium, as they were obscurely born and bred, 
so they delight and live in obscenity; they are 
not so thoroughly touched with it. 

AnguStas ammas angusto in pectore versant. 
Yea, that which is no small cause of their tor- 
ments, if once they come to be in distress, they 
are forsaken of their fellows, most part neglected 
and left unto themselves; as poor Terence in 
Rome was by Scipio, Lelius, and Furius, his 
great and noble friends. 

Nil Publius Scipio profuit, nil ei Lelius, nil 
Furius, 

Tres per idem tempus qui agitabant nobiles factl- 
lime, 

Horum ille opera ne domum quidem habuit con- 
ductitiam. 

*Tis generally so, Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus 

eris, he is left cold and comfortless, nullus ad 

amissas tbit amicus opes, all flee from him as from 

a rotten wall, now ready to fall on their heads, 

Prov. 19. 4. Poverty separates them from their 

neighbours, 

Dum fortuna favet, vultum servatis amict, 

Cum cecidit, turpt vertitis ora fuga. 

Whil’st fortune favour’d, friends, you smil’d on 
me. 

But when she fled, a friend I could not see. 

Which is worse yet, if he be poor every man 

contemns him, insults over him, oppresseth 

him, scoffs at, aggravates his misery. 

Quum ceepit quassata domus subsidere, partes 

In proclinatas omne recumbit onus. 

When once the tottering house begins to shrink, 
Thither comes all the weight by an instinct. 

Nay they are odious to their own brethren, and 
dearest friends, Pro. 19. 7. His brethren hate him 
if he be poor, omnes vicini oderunt, his neighbours 
hate lim, Pro. 14. 20. omnes me noti ac ignoti 
deserunt. as he complained in the Comedy, 
friends & strangers, all forsake me. Which is 
most grievous, poverty makes men ridiculous, 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, Quam 
quod ridiculos homines facit, they must endure 
jests, taunts, flouts, blowes of their betters, and 
take all in good part to get a meales meat: mag- 
num pauperies opprobrium, jubet quidvis & facere 
& pati. He must turn Parasite, jester, fool, cum 
desipientibus desipere; saith Euripides, slave, 
villain, drudge to get a poor living, apply him- 
self to each mans humors, to win & please, &c. 
and be buffeted, when he hath all done, as 
Vlysses was by Melanthius in Homer, be reviled, 
bafled, insulted over, for potentiorum Stultitia 
perferenda est, and may not so much as mutter 
against it. He must turn rogue, and villain; for 


as the saying is, Necessitas cogit ad turpia, poverty 
alone makes men theeves, rebels, murderers, 
traitors, assacinates, because of poverty we have 
sinned, Ecclus. 27. 1. swear & forswear, bear 
false witness, lye, dissemble, anything, as I say, 
to advantage themselves, and to relieve their 
necessities. Culpa scelerisque magistra est, when 
a man is driven to his shifts, what will he not do? 
si miserum fortuna Sionem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 
he will betray his father, Prince, and countrey, 
turn Turk, forsake Religion, abjure God and 
all, nulla tam horrenda proditio, quam ilh lucri 
causa (saith Leo Afer) perpetrare nolint. Plato 
therefore cals poverty, theevish, sacrilegious, 
filthy, wicked and mischievous; and well he might. 
For it makes many an upright man otherwise, 
had he not been in want, to take bribes, to be 
corrupt, to do against his conscience, to sell 
his tongue, heart, hand, &c. to be churlish, hard, 
unmerciful, uncivil, to use indirect means to 
help his present estate. It makes Princes to 
exact upon their subjects, Great men tyrannize, 
Landlords oppress, Justice mercenary, Lawyers 
vultures, Physicians Harpyes, friends impor- 
tunate, tradesmen lyars, honest men theeves, 
devout assacinates, great men to prostitute their 
wives, daughters & themselves, middle sort to 
repine, commons to mutiny, all to grudge, 
murmer and complain. A great temptation to 
all mischief, it compels some miserable wretches 
to counterfeit several diseases, to dismember, 
make themselves blinde, lame, to have a more 
plausible cause to beg, and lose their limbs to re- 
cover their present wants. fodocus Damhoderius 
a Lawyer of Bruges, praxt rerum criminal. c. 112. 
hath some notable examples of such counterfeit 
Cranks, and every village almost will yeeld 
abundant testimonies amongst us; we have 
Dummerers, Abraham men, &c. And that which 


is the extent of misery, it enforceth them through — 


anguish and wearisomness of their lives, to 
make away themselves: They had rather be 
hanged, drowned, &c. then to live without 
means. 
In mare cetiferum, ne te premat aspera egestas, 
Desili, & a celsis corrue Cerne jugis. 
Much better ’tis to break thy neck, 
Or drowne thy self i’ the’ Sea, 
Then suffer irksome poverty, 
Goe make thy self away. 
A Sybarite of old, as I find it registred in 
Atheneus, supping in Phiditijs in Sparta, & 
observing their hard fare, said it was no marvel 
if the Lacedemonians were valiant men; for his 
part he would rather run upon a sword point (and 
so would any man in his wits) then live with such 
base diet, or lead so wretched a life. In Faponia 
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*tis a common thing to stifle their children if 
they be poor, or to make an abort, which Aristotle 
commends. In that civil commonwealth of 
China, the mother strangles her childe, if she 
be not able to bring it up, and had rather lose, 
then sell it, or have it endure such misery as 
poor men do. Arnobius lib. 7. adversus gentes, 
Laétantius lib. §. cap. 9. objects as much to those 
ancient Greeks and Romans, they did expose their 
children to wilde beasts, Strangle, or knock out 
their brains against a Stone, in such cases. If we 
may give credit to Munster, amongst us Chris- 
tians in Lituania, they voluntarily mancipate, 
and sell themselves, their wives and children 
to rich men, to avoid hunger and beggery; many 
make away themselves in this extremity. Apicius 
the Roman, when he cast up his accounts, and 
found but 100000 Crownes left, murdered him- 
self for fear he should be famished to death 
P. Forestus in his medicinal observations, hath 
amemorable example, of two brothers of Lovain, 
that being destitute of means, became both 
melancholy, & in a discontented humor mas- 
sacred themselves. Another of a merchant, 
learned, wise otherwise and discreet, but out 
of a deep apprehension he had of a loss at Seas, 
would not be perswaded but as Ventidius in the 
Poet, he should die a begger. In a word thus 
much I may conclude of poor men, that though 
they have good parts, they cannot shew or make 
use of them: ab inopia ad virtutem obsepta est 
via, tis hard for a poor man to rise, haud facile 
emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat res angusta 
domi: the wisdom of the poor ts despised, and his 
words are not heard Eccles. 6. 19. his works are 
rejected, contemned, for the baseness and ob- 
scurity of the author, though laudable and good 
in themselves, they will not likely take. 

Nulla placere diu, neque vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. 
Poor men cannot please, their actions, counsels, 
consultations, projects, are vilified in the worlds 
esteem, amittunt consilium in re, which Gnatho 
long since observed. Sapiens, crepidas sibt nun- 
quam nec soleas fecit, a wise man never cobled 
shoes; as he said of old, but how doth he prove 
it? I am sure we fined it otherwise in our daies, 
pruinosis horret facundia pannis. Homer himself 
must beg if he want means and as by report 
sometimes he did, go from door to door, and sing 
ballads, with a company of boyes about him. This 
common misery of theirs must needs distract, 
make them discontent and melancholy, as ordin- 
arily they are, wayward, peevish, like a weary 
travailer, for 

Fames & more bilem in nares conciunt, 

still murmuring and repining : Ob inopiam morosi 
sunt, quibus est male, as Plutarch quotes out of 


Euripides, and that comical Poet well seconds, 
Omnes quibus res sunt minus secunde, nescio 
quomodo 

Suspitiosi, ad contumeliam omnia accipiunt magis, 
Propter suam impotentiam se credunt negligt. 

If they be in adversity, they are more suspicious 
and apt to mistake; they think themselves 
scorned by reason of their misery; And there- 
fore many generous spirits in such cases, with- 
draw themselves from all company, as that 
Comedian Terence is said to have done; when 
he perceived himself to be forsaken and poor, 
he voluntarily banished himself, to Stymphalus 
a base town in Arcadia, and there miserably died. 

ad summam inopiam redaélus, 
Itaque e conspettu omnium abijt Grecia in terram 
ultimam. 

Neither is it without cause, for we see men 
commonly respected according to their means, 
(an dives sit omnes querunt, nemo an bonus) and 
vilified if they be in bad clothes. Philophemen 
the Orator was set to cut wood, because he was 
so homely attired, Terentius was placed at lower 
end of Ceczlius table, because of his homely 
outside. Dantes that famous Italian Poet by 
reason his clothes were but mean, could not be 
admitted to sit down at a feast. Gnatho scorned 
his old familiar friend because of his apparel, 
Hominem video pannis, annisque obsitum, hic ego 
illum contempsi pre me. King Persius overcome 
sent a letter to Paulus Aimilius the Roman Gen- 
eral; Persius P. Consult. S. but he scorned him 
any answer, tacite exprobrans fortunam suam 
(saith mine author) upbraiding him with a 
present fortune. Carolus Pugnax, that great 
Duke of Burgundy, made H. Holland, late Duke 
of Exeter, exil’d, run after his horse like a lackey, 
and would take no notice of him: ’tis the com- 
mon fashion of the world. So that such men as 
are poor may justly be discontent, melancholy, 
and complain of their present misery, and all 
may pray with Solomon, Give me O Lord neither 
riches nor poverty, feed me with food convenient 
for me. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER IV SUBSECTION VII 
AN HEAP OF OTHER ACCIDENTS 
CAUSING MELANCHOLY, DEATH 
OF FRIENDS, LOSSES, &c. 


IN this Labyrinth of accidental causes, the 
farther I wander, the more intricate I finde the 
passage, multe ambages, & new causes as so 
many by-paths offer themselves to be discussed: 
to search out all, where an Herculean work, and 
fitter for Theseus: I will follow mine intended 
thred ; and point only at some few of the chiefest. 
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Amongst which, loss and death of friends may 
challenge a first place, multi triStantur, as Vives 
well observes, post delicias, convivia, dies festos, 
many are melancholy after a feast, holy-day, 
merry meeting, or some pleasing sport, if they 
be solitary by chance, left alone to themselves, 
without employment, sport, or want their ordin- 
ary companions, some at the departure of friends 
only whom they shall shortly see again, weep 
and howle, and look after them as a Cow lowes 
after her calf, or a child takes on that goes to 
school after holidays. Vt me levar at tuus ad- 
ventus, sic discessus afflixit, (which Tully writ to 
Atticus) thy coming was not so welcome to me, 
as thy departure was harsh. Montanus consil. 
132. makes mention of a country woman that 
parting with her friends and native place, be- 
came grievously melancholy for many years; 
and Trallianus of another, so caused for the 
absence of her husband. Which is an ordinary 
passion amongst our good wives, if their hus- 
band tarry out a day longer then his appointed 
time, or break his houre, they take on presently 
with sighs and tears, he is either robed or 
dead, some mischance or other is surely befaln 
him, they cannot eat, drinke, sleep, or be quiet 
in minde, till they see him again. If parting of 
friends, absence alone can work such violent 
effects, what shall death do, when they must 
eternally be separated, never in this world to 
meet again? This is so grievous a torment for 
the time, that it takes away their appetite, desire 
of life, extinguisheth all delights, it causeth 
deep sighs and groans, tears, exclamations, 
(O dulce germen matris, 0 sanguis meus, 
Eheu tepentes, &c.—o flos tener) 

howling, roaring, many bitter pangs, (/amentis 
gemituque & femineo ululatu Tecta fremunt) and 
by frequent meditation extends so far some- 
times, they think they see their dead friends con- 
tinually in their eyes, observantes imagines, as 
Conciliator confesseth he saw his mothers ghost 
presenting herself still before him. Quod nimis 
misert volunt, hoc facile credunt, Still, Still, still 
that good father, that good son, that good wife, 
that dear friend runs in their mindes: Totus 
animus hac una cogitatione defixus est, all the year 
long, as Phiny complains to Romanus, me thinks 
I see Virginius, I hear Virginius, I talk with Vir- 
ginius, &c. 

Te sine, ve misero, miht, lilia nigra videntur, 

Pallentesque rose, nec dulce rubens hyacinthus, 

Nullos nec myrtus, nec laurus spirat odores. 
They that are most staid and patient, are so 
furiously carried headlong by the passion of 
sorrow in this case, that brave discreet men 
otherwise, oftentimes forget themselves, and 
weep like children many months together, as 


if tbat they to water would, and will not 
be comforted. They are gone, they are gone. 
Abstulit atra dies & funere mersit acerbo. What 
shall I do? 
Quis dabit in lachrymas fontem mihi? quis satis 
altos 

Accendet gemitus, & acerbo verba dolori? 
Exhaurit pietas oculos, & hiantia frangit 
Pectora, nec plenos avido simit edere queSius, 
Magna adeo jatiura premit, &c. 

Fountains of tears who gives, who lends me 

groans, 

Deep sighs sufficient to express my moans? 
Mine eyes are dry, my breast in pieces torn, 
My loss so great, I cannot enough mourn. 
So Stroza Filius that elegant Italian Poet in his 
Epicedium, bewailes his fathers death, he could 
moderate his passions in other matters (as he 
confesseth) but not in this, he yeelds wholly to 
sorrow, 
Nunc fateor do terga malis, mens illa fatiscit, 
Indomitus quondam vigor & constantia mentis. 
How doth Quintilan complain for the loss of 
his son, to despair almost: Cardan lament his 
only childe in his book de libris propriis, and 
elsewhere in many other of his tracts, S. Am- 
brose his brothers death ? an ego possum non cogi- 
tare de te, aut sine lachrymis cogitare? O amart 
dies, o flebiles nottes, &c. Gregory Nazianzen 
that noble Pulcheria? O decorem, &c. flos recens, 
pullulans, &c. Alexander, a man of most in- 
vincible courage, after Ephestions death, as 
Curtius relates, triduum jacuit ad moriendum 
obstinatus, lay three daies together upon the 
ground, obstinate, to dye with him, & would 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep. The woman that 
communed with Esdras (lib. 2. cap. 10) when 
her son fell down dead, fled into the field, and 
would not return into the city, but there resolved 
to remain, neither to eat nor drink, but mourn and 
fast untill she died. Rachel wept for her children, 
and would not be comforted because they were not, 
Mat.2.18.So did Adrian the Emperor bewaile his 
Antinous; Hercules, Hylas; Orpheus, Euridice; 
David, Absolon; (O my dear son Absolon) Austin 
his mother Monica, Niobe her children, inso- 
much, that the Poets faigned her to be turned 
into a stone, as being stupified through the ex- 
tremity of grief. Aigeus, signo lugubri fil con- 
Sternatus, in mare se precipitem dedit, impatient 
of sorrow for his sonnes death, drowned him- 
self. Our late Physicians are full of such ex- 
amples. Montanus consil. 242. had a patient 
troubled with this infirmitie, by reason of her 
husbands death many years together. Trinc- 
avelius 1. I. c. 14. hath such another, almost in 
despair, after his mothers departure, ut se ferme 
precipitem daret; and ready through distraction 
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to make away himself: and in his 15. counsel, 
tels a Story of one fifty years of age, that grew 
desperate upon his mothers death; and cured by 
Phalopius, fell many years after into a relapse, 
by the sudden death of a daughter which he had, 
and could never after be recovered. The fury 
of this passion is so violent sometimes, that it 
daunts whole kingdoms and cities. Vespasian’s 
death was pittifully lamented all over the 
Roman Empire, totus orbis lugebat, saith Aurelius 
Viétor. Alexander commanded the battlements of 
houses to be pulled down, Mules and Horses 
to have their manes shorne off, and many 
common souldiers to be slain, to accompany his 
dear Ephestions death. Which is now practised 
amongst the Tartars, when a great Cham dieth, 
10. or I2. thousand must be slain, men and 
horses, all they meet; and among those Pagan 
Indians, their wives and servants voluntarily 
dye with them. Leo Decimus was so much be- 
wailed in Rome after his departure, that as 
JFovius gives out, communis salus, publica hilar- 
itas, the common safety, all good fellowship, 
peace, mirth, and plenty died with him, tan- 
quam eodem sepulchro cum Leone condita luge- 
bantur; for it was a golden age whilst he lived, 
but after his decease an iron season succeeded, 
barbara vis & feda vastitas, & dira malorum 
omnium incommoda, wars, plagues, vastity, dis- 
content. When Augustus Cesar died, saith Pater- 
culus, orbis ruinam timueramus, we were all afraid 
as if heaven had fallen upon our heads. Budaus 
records, how that at Lewes the 12'» fis death, 
tam subita mutatio, ut qui prius digito celum 
attingere videbantur, nunc hum: derepente serpere, 
sideratos esse diceres, they that were erst in 
heaven, upon a sudden, as if they had been 
planet Strucken, lay groveling on the ground ; 

Concussis cecidere animis, seu frondibus ingens 
Sylva dolet lapsis—they look’t like cropt trees. 
At Nancy in Lorain, when Claudia Valesia, 
Henry the second French kings sister, and the 
Dukes wife deceased, the temples for fourty 
dayes were all shut up, no Prayers nor Masses, 
but in that room where she was. The Senators 
all seen in black, and for a twelve months space 
throughout the city, they were forbid to sing or 
dance. 

Non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 
Frigida (Daphne) boves ad flumina, nulla nec 
amnem 

Libavit quadrupes, nec graminis attigit herbam. 
How were we affected here in England for our 
Titus, delicie humani generis, Prince Henries 
immature death, as if all our dearest friends 
lives had exhaled with his? Scanderbegs death 
was not so much lamented in Epirus. In a word, 
as he saith of Edward the first at the news of 


Edward of Caernervan his sonnes birth, zmmor- 
taliter gavisus, he was immortally glad, may we 
Say on the contrary of friends deaths, zmmor- 
taliter gementes, we are divers of us as so many 
turtles, eternally dejected with it. 

There is another sorrow, which ariseth from 
the loss of temporal goods and fortunes, which 
equally afflicteth, and may go hand in hand 
with the precedent; loss of time, loss of honor, 
office, of good name, of labor, frustrate hopes, 
will much torment; but in my judgment, there 
is no torture like unto it, or that sooner pro- 
cureth this malady and mischief: 

Ploratur lachrymis amissa pecunia veris: 

it wrings true tears from our eyes, many sighes, 
much sorrow from our hearts, and often causeth 
habitual melancholy it self, Guianerius traét. 15. 
5. repeats this for an especial cause: Loss of 
friends, and loss of goods, make many men melan- 
choly, as I have often seen by continual meditation 
of such things. The same causes Arnoldus Villa- 
novanus inculcates, Breviar, i. I. c. 18. ex rerum 
amissione, damno, amicorum morte, &c. Want 
alone will make a man mad, to be Sans argent, 
will cause a deep and grievous melancholy. 
Many persons are affected like Irishmen in this 
behalf, who if they have a good scimiter, had 
rather have a blow on their arme, then their 
weapon hurt: they will sooner lose their life, 
then their goods: and the grief that cometh 
hence, continueth long (saith Plater) and out of 
many dispositions, procureth an habit. Montanus 
and Frisemelica cured a young man of 22. years 
of age; that so became melancholy, ab amissam 
pecumam, for a summe of money which he had 
unhappily lost. Sckenkius hath such another 
Story of one melancholy, because he overshot 
himself, and spent his stock in unnecessary 
building. Roger that rich Bishop of Salisbury, 
exutus opibus & castris a Rege Stephano, spoiled 
of his goods by King Stephan, v1 doloris absorp- 
tus, atque in amentiam versus, indecentia fecit, 
through grief ran mad, spake and did he knew 
not what. Nothing so familiar, as for men in 
such cases, through anguish, of minde to make 
away themselves. A poor fellow went to hang 
himself, (which Ausonius hath elegantly ex- 
pressed in a neat Epigram) but finding by chance 
a pot of money, flung away the rope, and went 
merrily home, but he that hid the gold, when 
he missed it, hanged himself with that rope 
which the other man had left, in a discontented 
humor. 

At qui condiderat, postquam non reperit aurum, 

Aptavit collo, quem reperit laqueum. 

Such feral accidents can want and penury pro- 
duce. Be it by suretiship, shipwrack, fire, spoile 
and pillage of souldiers, or what loss soever, it 
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boots not, it will work the like effect, the same 
desolation in Provinces and Cities, as well as 
private persons. The Romans were miserably 
dejected after the battle of Cannas, the men 
amazed for fear, the stupid women tore their 
hair and cryed. The Hungarians when their 
King Ladislaus, & bravest souldiers were slain 
by the Turks, Luctus publicus, &c. The Venetians 
when their forces were overcome by the French 
King Lewis, the French & Spanish Kings, Pope, 
Emperor, all conspired against them, at Cam- 
bray, the French Herald denounced open war 
in the Senate: Lauredane Venetorum dux, &c. 
and they had lost Padua, Brixia, Verona, Forum 
Juli, their territories in the continent, and had 
now nothing left but the City of Venice it self, 
& urbi quoque tpsi (saith Bembus) timendum putar- 
ent, and the loss of that was likewise to be feared, 
tantus repente dolor omnes tenuit, ut nunquam alias, 
&c, they were pittifully plunged, never before 
in such lamentable distress. Anno 1527, when 
Rome was sacked by Burbomius, the common 
souldiers made such spoile, that fair Churches 
were turned to stables, old monuments and 
books, made horse-litter, or burned like straw; 
reliques, costly pictures defaced; altars demol- 
ished, rich hangings, carpets, &c. trampled in 
the dirt. Their wives & loveliest daughters con- 
Stuprated by every base culion, as Seanus 
daughter was by the hangman in publike, be- 
fore their fathers and husbands faces. Noble- 
mens children, and of the wealthiest citizens, 
reserved for Princes beds, were prostitute to 
every common souldier, and kept for Concu- 
bines; Senators and Cardinals themselves dragd 
along the streets, and put to exquisite torments, 
to confess where there money was hid; the rest 
murdered on heaps, lay stinking in the streets; 
Infants brains dashed out before their mothers 
eyes. A lamentable sight it was to see so goodly 
a City so suddenly defaced, rich citizens sent 
a begging to Venice, Naples, Ancona, &c., that 
erst lived in all maner of delights. Those proud 
palaces that even now vaunted their tops up to 
Heaven, were dejetted as low as hell in an instant. 
Whom will not such misery make discontent? 
Terence the Poet drowned himself (some say) 
for the loss of his Comedies, which suffered 
shipwrack. When a poor man hath made many 
hungry meales, got together a small summe, 
which he loseth in an instant; a Scholar spent 
many an houres study to no purpose, his labors 
lost, &c, how should it otherwise be? I may 
conclude with Gregory, temporalium amor, quan- 
tum afficit, cum heret possessio, tantum quum 
subtrahitur, urit dolor; riches do not so much 
exhilarate us with their possession, as they tor- 
ment us with their loss. 


Next to Sorrow still I may annex such accidents 
as procure Fear: for besides those Terrors which 
I have before touched, and many other fears 
(which are infinite) there is a superstitious fear, 
one of the three great causes of fear in Aristotle, 
commonly caused by prodigies & dismal acci- 
dents, which much trouble many of us. (Nescio 
quid animus mihi presagit mali.) As if a Hare 
cross the way at our going forth, ora mouse gnaw 
our clothes: If they bleed three drops at nose, 
the salt fals towards them, a black spot apear 
in their nails, &c. with many such, which Delrio 
Tom. 2. 1. 3. sect. 4. Austin Niphus in his book 
de Augurijs. Polydore Virg. l. 3. de Prodigys. 
Sarisburiensis Polycrat. l. 1. c. 13. discuss at 
large. They are so much affected, that with the 
very strength of Imagination, Fear, and the 
Devils craft, they pull those misfortunes they 
suspect, upon their own heads, and that which they 
fear, shall come upon them, as Salomon foretelleth 
Prov. 10. 24. and Isay denounceth, 66. 4. which 
If they could neglect and contemn, would not come 
to pass, Eorum vires nostra resident opinione, ut 
morbi gravitas egrotantium cogitatione, they are 
intended and remitted, as our opinion is fixed, 
more or less. N.N. dat penas, saith Crato of 
such a one, utinam non attraheret: he is punished 
and is the cause of it himself: Dum fata fugimus, 
fata Stulttincurrimus, the thing that I feared, saith 
Tob, is faln upon me. As much we may say of 
them that are troubled with their fortunes; or ill 
destinies fore-seen; multos angit prescientia 
malorum: The fore-knowledg of what shall come 
to pass, crucifies many men; fore-told by Astro- 
logers, or Wisards, iratum ob celum, be it ill 
accident, or death it self: which often fals out by 
Gods permission ; quia demonem timent (saith 
Chrysostome) Deus ideo pernuttit accidere. Severus, 
Adrian, Domitian, can testifie as much, of whose 
fear and suspicion, Sueton, Herodian, and the rest 
of those writers, tell Strange stories in this behalf. 
Montanus consil.31.hath one example of a young 
man, exceeding melancholy upon this occasion. 
Such fears have stil tormented mortal men in 
all ages, by reason of those lying oracles, and 
jugling Priests, There was a fountain in Greece, 
neer Ceres Temple in Achaia, where the event 
of such diseases was to be known; A glass let 
down by a thred, &c. Amongst those Cyanean 
rocks at the springs of Lycia, was the Oracle of 
Thrixeus Apollo, where all fortunes were fore-told, 
sickness, health, or what they would besides: so 
common people have been alwayes deluded 
with future events. At this day, Metus futurorum 
maxime torquet Sinas, this foolish fear, mightil 
crucifies them in China: as Matthew Riccius 
the Jesuite informeth us, in his Commentaries 
of those countries, of all Nations they are most 
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superstitious, and much tormented in this kinde, 
attributing so much to their Divinators, ut ipse 
metus fidem faciat, that fear it self and conceipt, 
cause it to fall out: If he foretell sickness such 


a day, that very time they will be sick, v7 metus 
affliéti in egritudinem cadunt; and many times 
die as it is fore-told. A true saying, Timor mortis, 
morte pejor, the fear of death, is worse then 
death it self, and the memory of that sad hour, 
to some fortunate and rich men, 7s as bitter as 
gaule, Eccl. 41. 1. Inquietam nobis vitam facit 
mortis metus, a worse plague cannot happen to 
a man, then to be so troubled in his minde; ’tis 
triste divortium, an heavy separation, to leave 
their goods, with so much labor got, pleasures 
of the world, which they have so delitiously 
enjoyed, friends and companions whom they 


so dearly loved, all at once. Axiochus the Phil- 
osopher was bold and couragious all his life, 
and gave good precepts de contemnenda morte, 
and against the vanity of the world to others; 
but being now ready to die himself, he was 
mightily dejected, hac luce privabor? his orbabor 
bonis? he lamented like a childe, &c. And though 
Socrates himself was there to comfort him, ubi 
pristina virtutum jotatio O Axtoche ? yet he was 
very timorous and impatient of death, much 
troubled in his minde, Imbellis pavor & im- 
putientia, &c. O Clotho, Megapetus the tyrant 
in Lucian exclaimes, now ready to depart, Jet 
me live a while longer. I will give thee a thousand 
talents of gold, and two boles besides, which I took 
from Cleocritus, worth an hundred talents apiece: 
Woe’s me, saith another, what goodly manners 
shall I leave! what fertile Fields! what a fine 
House ! what pretty Children! how many servants ! 
Who shall gather my grapes, my corne? Must I 
now die so well settled? Leave all, so richly and 
well provided? Woe’s me, what shall I do? Ani- 
mula vagula, blandula, que nunc abibis in loca? 

To these tortures of Fear and Sorrow, may 
well be annexed Curiosity, that irksome, that 
tyrannizing care, mimia solicitudo, superfluous 
industry about unprofitable things, and their quali- 
ties, as Thomas defines it: an itching humor or 
a kinde of longing to see that which is not to 
be seen, to do that which ought not to be done: 
to know that secret, which should not be known, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit. We commonly 
molest and tire our selves about things unfit 
and unnecessary, as Martha troubled her self 
to little purpose. Be it in Religion, Humanity, 
Magick, Philosophy, policie, any action or 
Study, *tis a needless trouble, a mear torment. 
For what else is school divinity, how many doth 
it pusle? what fruitless questions about the 
Trinity, Resurrection, Election, Predestination, 
Reprobation, hell fire, &c. how many shall be 
saved, damned? What else is all superstition, 
but an endless observation of Idle Ceremonies, 
Traditions? What is most of our Philosophy, 
but a Labyrinth of opinions, idle questions, pro- 
positions, Metaphysicall tears? Socrates there- 
fore held all philosophers, cavillers & mad men, 
circa subtiha Cavillatores pro insanis habuit, 
palam eos arguens, saith Eusebius, because they 
commonly sought after such things que nec 
percipi a nobis neque comprehendi posset, or put 
case they did understand, yet they were alto- 
gether unprofitable. For what matter is it for 
us to know how high the Pleiades are, how far 
distant Persius and Cassiopea from us, how deep 
the sea, &c. we are neither wiser, as he follows 
it, nor modester, nor better, nor richer, nor 
Stronger for the knowledge of it. Quod supra nos 
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nihil ad nos, I may say the same of those Gene- 
thliacal Studies, what is Astrology, but vain 
elections, predictions? all Magick, but a trouble- 
some error, a pernicious foppery? Physick, 
but intricate rules and prescriptions? Philo- 
logy, but vain Criticismes? Logick, need- 
less Sophismes? Metaphysicks themselves, but 
intricate subtilties, & fruitless abstractions? 
Alcumy, but a bundle of errors? to what end 
are such great Tomes? why do we spend so 
many yeers in their studies? Much better to 
know nothing at all, as those barbarous Indians 
are wholly ignorant, then as some of us, to be 
so sore vexed about unprofitable toies: stultus 
labor est ineptiarum, to build an house without 
pins, make a rope of sand, to what end? cut 
bono? He Studies on, but as the boy told S* 
Austin, when I have laved the sea dry, thou shalt 
understand the mystery of the Trinty. He makes 
observations, keeps times and seasons; and as 
Conradus the Emperor would not touch his 
new Bride, till an Astrologer had told him a 
masculine hour, but with what success? He 
travels into Europe, Africk, Asia, searcheth 
every creek, Sea, City, Mountain, Gulf, to what 
end? See one promontory (said, Socrates of 
old) one Mountain, one Sea, one River, & see 
all. An Alchimist spends his fortunes to find out 
the philosophers stone forsooth, cure all diseases, 
make men long-lived victorious, fortunate, in- 
visible, and beggars himself, misled by those 
seducing impostors (which he shall never attain) 
to make gold; an Antiquary consumes his treas- 
ure and time to scrape up a company of old 
coynes, statues, roles, edicts, manuscripts, &c. 
he must know what was done of old in Athens, 
Rome, what lodging, diet, houses they had, and 
have all the present news at first, though never 
so remote, before all others, what projects, 
counsels, consultations, &c. guid Juno in aurem 
insusurret Fovi, whats now decreed in France, 
what in Italy: who was he, whence comes he, 
which way, whether goes he, &c. Aristotle must 
find out the motion of Euripus; Pliny must 
needs see Vesuvius, but how sped they? One 
loseth goods, another his life; Pyrrhus will con- 
quer Africk first, and then Asza: He will be a 
sole Monarch, a second immortal, a third rich, 
a fourth commands. Turbine magno spes solicite 
in urbibus errant; we run, ride, take indefatigable 
paines, all up early, down late, striving to get 
that, which we had better be without (Ardelion’s 
busie-bodies as we are) it were much fitter for 
us to be quiet, sit still, and take our ease. His 
sole study is for words, that they be 
Lepide lexeis composte ut tesserule omnes, 

not a syllable misplaced, to set out a stramineous 
subject: as thine is about apparel, to follow the 


fashion, to be terse and polite, *tis thy sole busi- 
nes: both with like profit. His only delight is 
building, he spends himself to get curious pic- 
tures, intricate models & plots, another is wholly 
ceremonious about titles, degrees, inscriptions: 
A third is over-solicitous about his diet, he 
must have such and such exquisite sauces, meat 
so dressed, so far fetched, peregrini aeris volucres, 
so cooked, &c. something to provoke thirst, 
something anon to quench his thirst. Thus he 
redeems his appetite with extraordinary charge 
to his purse, is seldome pleased with any meale, 
whilest a triviall Stomack useth all with delight 
and is never offended. Another must have roses 
in winter, alieni temporis flores, snow water in 
sumer, fruits before they can be or are usually 
ripe, “artificial gardens and fish-ponds on the 
tops of houses, all things opposite to the vulgar 
sort, intricate and rare, or else they are nothing 
worth. So busie, nice, curious wits, make that 
unsupportable in all vocations, trades, actions, 
employments, which to duller apprehensions 
is not offensive, earnestly seeking that which 
others as scornefully neglect. Thus through our 
foolish curiosity do we macerate our selves, tire 
our souls, and run headlong, through our in- 
discretion, perverse will, & want of government, 
into many needless cares, and troubles, vain 
expences, tedious journies, painfull houres, and 
when all is done, guorsum hec ? cui bono ? to what 
end? 

Nescire velle que Magister maximus 

Docere non vult, erudita inscitia est. 
Amongst these passions and irksome Accidents, 
unfortunate marriage may be ranked: a con- 
dition of life appointed by God himself in Para- 
dise, an honourable and happy estate, and as 
great a felicity as can befall a man in this world, 
if the parties can agree as they ought, and live 
as Seneca lived with his Paulina: but if they be 
unequally matched, or at discord, a greater 
misery cannot be expected, to have a scold, a 
slut, an harlot, a fool, a fury or a fiend, there can 
be no such plague. Eccles. 26. 14. He that hath 
her as if he held a Scorpion, & 26. 25. a wicked 
wife makes a sorry countenance, an heavy heart, 
and he had rather dwell with a Lyon, then keep 
house with such a wife. Her properties Fovianus 
Pontanus hath described at large, Ant. dial. 
Tom. 2. under the name of Euphorbia. Or if 
they be not equal in years, the like mischief 
happens. Cecilius in Agellius lib. 2. cap. 23. 
complains much of an old wife, dum ejus morti 
inhio, egomet mortuus vivo inter vivos, whilest I 
gape after her death, I live a dead man amongst 
the living, or if they dislike upon any occasion, 

Judge who that are unfortunately wed 

What ’tis to come into a loathed bed. 
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The same inconvenience befals women. 
At vos o duri miseram lugete parentes, 
Si ferro aut laqueo leva hac me exsolvere sorte 
Sustineo: 

Hard hearted parents both lament my fate, 

If self I kill or hang, to ease my State. 

A young Gentlewoman in Basil, was married, 
saith Felix Plater, observat. 1. 1. to an ancient 
man against her will, whom she could not affect; 
she was continually melancholy, and pined away 
for grief; and though her husband did all he 
could possibly to give her content, in a discon- 
tented humor at length she hanged her self. 
Many other stories he relates in this kinde. 
Thus men are plagued with women; they again 
with men, when they are of divers humors and 
conditions; he a spendthrift, she sparing; one 
honest, the other dishonest, &c. Parents many 
times disquiet their children, and they their 
parents. A foolish sonis an heaviness to his mother. 
Injusta noverca: A step-mother often vexeth a 
whole family, is matter of repentance, exercise 
of patience, fuel of dissention, which made 
Cato’s son expostulate with his father, why he 
should offer to marry his client Solinius daugh- 
ter, a young wench, Cwjus causa novercam tn- 
duceret; what offence had he done, that he should 
marry again? 

Unkinde, unnatural friends, evil neighbors, bad 
servants, debts and debates, &c. *twas Chilons 
sentence, comes e@ris alient & litis est miseria, 
misery and usury do commonly together; sureti- 
ship is the bane of many families, Sponde, presto 
noxa est: he shall be sore vexed that 1s surety for a 
Stranger, Prov. 11. 15. and he that hateth sureti- 
ship is sure. Contention, brawling, law-sutes, 
falling out of neighbors and friends.—drscordia 
demens (Virg. Ain. 6.) are equal to the first, 
grieve many a man and vex his soul. Nzhil sane 
miserabilius eorum mentibus (as Boter holds) 
nothing so miserable as such men, ful of cares, 
griefs, anxieties, as if they were Stabbed with a 
sharp sword, fear, suspicion, desperation, sorrow, 
are their ordinary companions. Our Welchmen 
are noted by some of their own writers, to con- 
sume one another in this kinde; but whosoever 
they are that use it, these are their common 
symptomes, especially if they be convict or over- 
come, cast in a suit. Arius put out of a Bishop- 
rick by Eustathius, turned Heretick, and lived 
after discontented all his life. Every repulse is 
of like nature; heu quanta de spe decidi! Disgrace, 
infamy, detraction, will almost effect as much, 
and that a long time after. Hipponax a Satyrical 
Poet, so vilified and lashed two painters in his 
Iambicks, ut ambo laqueo se suffocarent, Pliny 
saith, both hanged themselves. All oppositions, 
dangers, perplexities, discontents, to live in 


any suspense, are of the same rank: potes hoc 
sub casu ducere somnos? Who can be secure in 
such cases. Ill bestowed benefits, ingratitude, 
unthankful friends much disquiet and molest 
some. Unkinde speeches trouble as many: un- 
civil carriage or dogged answers, weak women 
above the rest, if they proceed from their surly 
husbands, are as bitter as gaul, and not to be 
digested. A Glass-mans wife in Basil became 
melancholy because her husband said he would 
marry again if she died. No cut to unkindness, 
as the saying is, a frown and hard speech, ill 
respect, a brow-beating, or bad look, especially 
to Courtiers, or such as attend upon great per- 
sons, is present death: 
Ingenium vultu Statque caditque suo, 

they ebbe and flow with their masters favors. 
Some persons are at their wits ends, if by chance 
they overshoot themselves, in their ordinary 
speeches, or actions, which may after turn to 
their disadvantage or disgrace, or have any 
secret disclosed. Ronseus epist. miscel. 3. reports 
of a Gentlewoman 25. years old; that falling 
foule with one of her Gossips, was upbraided 
with a secret infirmity, (no matter what) in pub- 
like and so much grieved with it, that shee did 
thereupon solitudines querere, omnes ab se able- 
gare, ac tandem in gravissimam incidens melancho- 
liam, contabescere, forsake all company, quite 
moped, and in a melancholy humor pine away. 
Others are as much tortured to see themselve 
rejected, contemned, scorned, disabled, dif- 
famed, detracted, undervalued, or left behind 
their fellow’s. Lucian brings in Etamacles a 
Philosopher in his Lapith. convivio, much dis- 
contented that he was not invited amongst the 
rest, expostulating the matter, in a long Epistle 
with Aristenetus their Host. Pretextatus a robed 
Gentleman in Plutarch, would not sit down at 
a Feast, because he might not sit highest, but 
went his wayes all in a chafe. We see the com- 
mon quarrellings that are ordinary with us, for 
taking of the wall, precedency, and the like, 
which though toyes in themselves, and things 
of no moment, yet they cause many distem- 
pers, much heart-burning amongst us. Nothing 
pierceth deeper then a contempt or disgrace, 
especially if they be generous spirits, scarce 
any thing affects them more, then to be despised 
or vilified. Crato consil. 16. 1. 2. exemplifies it, 
and common experience confirmes it. Of the 
same nature is oppression, Ecclus, 77. surely 
oppression makes aman mad, loss of liberty, which 
made Brutus venture his life, Cato kill himself, 
& Tully complain, Omnem hilaritatem in perpetu- 
um amist, mine heart’s broken, I shall never look 
up, or be merry again, hec jactura intolerabilis, 
to some parties “tis a most intolerable loss. 
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Banishment a great misery, as T'yrteus describes 
it in an Epigram of his, 
Nam miserum est patria amissa, laribusque vagari 
Mendicum, & timida voce rogare cibos: 
Ommibus invisus, quocunque accesserit exul 
Semper erit, semper spretus egensque jacet, &c. 
A miserable thing ’tis so to wander, 
And like a begger for to whine at door, 
Contemn’d of all the world, an exile is, 
Hated, rejected, needy still and poor. 
Polynices in his conference with Iocasta in Euri- 
pides, reckons up five miseries of a banished 
man, the least of which alone, were enough to 
deject some pusillanimous creatures. Often- 
times a too great feeling of our own infirmities 
or imperfections of body or minde, will rivel 
us up; as if we be long sick: 
Obeata sanitas, te presente, amenum 
Ver florit gratiis, absque te nemo beatus: 
O blessed health! thou art above all gold and 
treasure, Ecclus. 30. 15. the poor mans riches, 
the rich mans bliss, without thee there can be 
no happines: Or visited with some loathsome 
disease, offensive to others, or troublesome to 
our selves; as a stinking breath, deformity of 
our limbs, crookedness, loss of an eye, leg, hand, 
paleness, leanness, redness, baldness, loss or 
want of hair, &c. hic ubi fluere ccepit, diros ittus 
cordi infert, saith Synesius, he himself troubled 
not a little ob come defettum, the loss of hair 
alone, strikes a cruel stroke to the heart. Acco 
an old woman, seeing by chance her face in a 
true glass (for she used false flattering glasses 
belike at other times, as most Gentlewomen do) 
animi dolore in insaniam delapsa est, (Celius 
Rhodiginus 1. 17. c. 2.) ran mad. Brotheus the 
son of Vulcan, because he was ridiculous for 
his imperfections, flung himself into the fire. 
Lats of Corinth now grown old, gave up her 
glass to Venus, for she could not abide to look 
upon it. Qualis sum nolo, qualis eram nequeo. 
Generally to fair nice peeces, old age and foul 
linen are two most odious things, a torment of 
torments, they may not abide the thought of it. 
o deorum 
Quisquis hec audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones, 
Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupet malas, tenereque succus 
Defluat prede, speciosa quero 
ascere tygres 
To be foul, ugly, and deformed, much better 
be buried alive. Some are fair but barren, and 
that gaules them. Hannah wept sore, did not eat, 
and was troubled in spirit, and all for her barren- 
ness, 1. Sam. 1. and Gen. 30. Rachel said in the 
anguish of her soul, give me a child, or I shall dye: 
another hath too many : one was never married, 


and that’s his hell, another is, and that’s his 
plague. Some are troubled in that they are ob- 
scure; others by being traduced, slandered, 
abused, disgraced, vilified, or any way injured: 
minime miror eos (as he said) gut insanire occi- 
piunt ex injuria, I marvel not at all if offences 
make men mad. Seventeen particular causes of 
anger and offence Aristotle reckons them up, 
which for brevities sake I must omit. No tydings 
troubles one; ill reports, rumors, bad tydings 
or news, hard harp, ill success, cast in a sute, 
vain hopes, or hope deferred, another: expecta- 
tion, adeo omnibus in rebus molesta semper, est 
expectatio, as Polibius observes; one is too 
eminent, another too base borne, and that alone 
tortures him as much as the rest: one is out of 
action, company, imployment; another over- 
come and tormented with worldly cares, and 
onerous business. But what tongue can suffice 
to speak of all? 

Many men catch this malady by eating certain 
meats, hearbs, roots, at unawares; as henbane, 
nightshade, cicuta, mandrakes, &c. A company 
of young men at Agrigentum in Sicily, came 
into a Taverne; where after they had freely 
taken their liquor, whether it were the wine it 
self, or something mixt with it “tis not yet 
known, but upon a sudden they began to be so 
troubled in their brains, that their phantasie so 
crased, that they thought they were in a ship 
at sea, and now ready to be cast away by reason 
of a tempest. Wherefore to avoid shipwrack 
and present drowning, they flung all the goods 
in the house out at the windowes into the street, 
or into the sea, as they supposed; thus they con- 
tinued mad a pretty season, and being brought 
before the Magistrate to give an account of 
this their fact, they told him (not yet recovered 
of their madness) that what was done they did 
for fear of death, and to avoid eminent danger: 
the spectators were all amazed at this their 
Stupidity and gazed on them stil, whilst one of 
the ancientest of the company, in a grave tone 
excused himself to the Magistrate upon his 
knees, O wirt Tritones, ego in imo jacu, I be- 
seech your deities, &c. for I was in the bottom 
of the ship all the while: another besought them 
as so many sea Gods, to be good unto them, and 
if ever he and his fellows came to land again; 
he would build an Altar to their service. The 
Magistrate could not sufficiently laugh at this 
their madness, bid them sleep it out, and so 
went his ways. Many such accidents frequently 
happen, upon these unknown occasions. Some 
are so caused by philters, wandring in the sun, 
biting of a mad dog, a blow on the head, Ssting- 
ing with that kind of Spider called Tarantula, 
an ordinary thing if we may believe Skenck. |. 6. 
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de Venenis, in Calabria and Apulia in Italy, 
Cardan, subtil. 1. 9. Scaliger exercitat. 185. Their 
Symptomes are merrily described by Fovianus 
Pontanus Ant. dial. how they dance altogether, 
& are cured by Musick. Cardan speaks, of cer- 
tain stones, if they be carried about one, which 
will cause melancholy and madness, he cals 
them unhappy, as an Adamant, Selenites, &c. 
which dry up the body, increase cares, diminish 
sleep: Ctesias in Persicis, makes mention ofa 
Well in those parts, of which if any man drink, 
he is mad for 24 houres. Some lose their wits 
by terrible objects (as elsewhere I have more 
copiously dilated) and life it self many times, 
as Hippolitus affrighted by Neptunes sea-horses, 
Athamas by funo’s Furies: but these relations 
are common in all Writers. 

Hic alias poteram, & plures subnettere causas, 
Sed jumenta vocant, & Sol inclinat, Eundum est. 
Many such causes, much more could I say, 

But that for provender my cattle stay: 

The sun declines, and I must needs away. 
These causes if they be considered, and come 
alone, I do easily yield, can do little of them- 
selves, seldome, or apart (an old oke is not felled 
at a blow) though many times they are all suffi- 
cient every one: yet if they concurre, as often 
they do, wis unita fortior; Et que non obsunt 
singula, multa nocent, they may batter a strong 
constitution; as Austin said, many grains and 
small sands sink a ship, many small drops make a 
floud, &c. often reiterated; many dispositions 
produce an habit. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER V SUBSECTION I 
CONTINENT, INWARD, ANTECEDENT 
NEXT CAUSES, AND HOW THE BODY 
WORKS ON THE MINDE 


AS a Purly hunter, I have hitherto beaten about 
the circuit of the Forrest of this Microcosme, 
and followed only those outward adventious 
causes. I will now break into the inner rooms, 
and rip up the antecedent immediate causes 
which are there to be found. For as the distrac- 
tion of the minde, amongst other outward causes 
& perturbations, alters the temperature of the 
body, so the distraction & distemper of the body 
will cause a distemperature of the soul, and tis 
hard to decide which of these two do more 
harme to the other. Plato, Cyprian, and some 
others, as I have formerly said, lay the greatest 
fault upon the soul, excusing the body; others 
again accusing the body, excuse the soul as a 
principal agent. Their reasons are, because the 
manners do follow the temperature of the body, 
as Galen proves in his book of that subject, 


Prosper Calenius de Atra bile, Jason Pratensis, 
c. de Mania, Lemnius 1. 4. c. 16. and many others. 
And that which Gualter hath commented hom. 
10. in epist. Fohannis, is most true, concupi- 
scence and original sin, inclinations, & bad 
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humors, are radical in every one of us, causing 
these perturbations, affections, and several dis- 
tempers, offering many times violence unto the 
soul. Every man is tempted by his own concupt- 
scence (fames 1. 14) the spirit is willing but the 
flesh is’weak, and rebelleth against the spirit, as 
our Apostle teacheth us: that me thinks the soul 
hath the better plea against the body, which so 
forcibly inclines us, that we cannot resist, Nec 
nos obniti contra, nec tendere tantum Sufficimus. 
How the body being material, worketh upon 
the immaterial soul, by mediation of humors 
and spirits; which participate of both, and ill 
disposed organs, Cornelius Agrippa hath dis- 
coursed Jib. 1. de occult. Philos. cap. 63, 64, 65. 
Levinus Lemnius lib. 1. de occult. nat. mir. cap. 
12. & 16. & 21. institut. ad opt. vit. Perkins hb. 
1. Cases of Cons. cap. 12. T. Bright c. 10, 11, 12. 
in his Treatise of melancholy, For as anger, fear, 
sorrow, obtrectation, emulation, &c. st mentis 
intimos recessus occuparint, saith Lemnuus, cor- 
port quoque infesta sunt, & ili teterrimos morbos 
inferunt, cause grievous diseases in the body, so 
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bodily diseases affect the soul by consent. Now 
the chiefest causes proceed from the Heart, 
humors, spirits: as they are purer, or impurer, 
so is the Minde, and equally suffers, as a Lute 
out of tune, if one string or one organ be dis- 
tempered, all the rest miscarry. Corpus onustum 
Hesiernis vitijs, animum quoque pregravat una. 
The Body is domicilium anima, her house, abode 
and stay; and as a torch, gives a better light, a 
sweeter smell, according to the matter it is made 
of: so doth our soul performe all her actions, 
better or worse, as her organs are disposed; or 
as wine savours of the cask wherein it is kept; 
the soul receives a tincture from the body, 
through which it works. We see this in old men, 
children, Europeans; Asians, hotand cold Climes ; 
Sanguin are merry, Melancholy sad, Phleg- 
matick dull, by reason of abundance of those 
humors, and they cannot resist such passions 
which are inflicted by them. For in this infirmity 
of humane nature, as Melanéthon declares, the 
Understanding is so tied to, and captivated by 
his inferior senses, that without their help he 
cannot exercise his functions, and the Will being 
weakned, hath but a small power to restrain 
those outward parts, but suffers her self’to be 
overruled by them; that I must needs conclude 
with Lemnius, spiritus & humores maximum 
nocumentum obtinent, spirits and humors do 
most harme in troubling the soul. How should 
a man choose but be cholerick and angry, that 
hath his body so clogged with abundance of 
gross humors? or melancholy, that is so in- 
wardly disposed? That thence comes then this 
malady, Madness, Apoplexies, Lethargies, &c. 
it may not be denied. 

Now this body of ours is most part distemp- 
ered by some precedent diseases, which molest 
his inward organs & instruments, and so per 
consequens cause melancholy, according to the 
consent of the most approved Physicians. This 
humor (as Avicenna 1. 3. Fen. 1. Trad. 4. c. 18. 
Arnoldus breviar. 1. 1. c. 18. Facchinus comment. 
in 9. Rhasis. c. 1§. Montaltus c. 10. Nicholas 
Piso c. de Melan. &c. suppose) ts begotten by the 
distemperature of some inward part, innate, or 
left after some inflammation, or else included in 
the bloud after an ague, or some other malignant 
disease. This opinion of theirs concurres with 
that of Galen. 1. 3. c. 6. de locus affect. Guianerius 
gives an instance in one so caused by a quartan 
ague, and Montanus consil. 32. in a young man 
of 28. years of age, so distempered after a quar- 
tan, which had molested him five years together, 
Hildisheim spicel. 2. de Mania, relates of a Dutch 
Baron, grievously tormented with melancholy 
after a long ague: Galen. I. de atra bile c. 4. puts 
the plague a cause. Botaldus in his book de lue 


vener. c. 2. the French pox for a cause, others, 
Phrensie, Epilepsie, Apoplexie, because those 
diseases do often degenerate into this. Of sup- 
pression of Hemrods, Hemorogia, or bleeding 
at nose, menstruous retentions, (although they 
deserve a larger explication, as being the sole 
cause of a proper kinde of melancholy, in more 
ancient Maids, Nunnes and Widowes, handled 
apart by Rodericus a Castro, and Mercatus, as I 
have elsewhere signified, or any other evacua- 
tion stopped, I have already spoken. Only this 
I will add, that this melancholy which shall be 
caused by such infirmities, deserves to be pitied 
of all men, and to be respected with a more 
tender compassion, according to Laurentius, 
as coming from a more inevitable cause. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER V SUBSECTION II 
DISTEMPERATURE OF PARTICULAR 
PARTS, CAUSES: 

THERE is almost no part of the Body, which 
being distempered, doth not cause this malady, 
as the Brain and his parts, Heart, Liver, Spleen, 
Stomack, Matrix or Wombe, Pylorus, Mirache, 
Mesentery, Hypocondries, Meseraick veines; 
and in a word, saith Arculanus, there 1s no part 
which causeth not melancholy, either because tt ts 
adust, or doth not expel the superfluity of the nutri- 
ment. Savanarola Praét. major. rubric. 11. Traét. 
6. cap. I. is of the same opinion, that melancholy 
is ingendred in each particular part, and Crato 
in consil. 17. lib. 2. Gordonius, who is instar 
omnium, lib. med. partic. 2. cap. 19. confirmes 
as much, putting the matter of Melancholy, 
sometimes in the Stomack, Liver, Heart, Brain, 
Spleen, Mirach, Hypocondries, when as the melan- 
choly humor resides there, or the Liver is not well 
cleansed from Melancholy bloud. 

The Brain is a familiar and frequent cause, 
too hot, or too cold, through adust bloud so caused, 
as Mercurialis will have it, within or without the 
head, the brain it self being distempered. Those 
are most apt to this disease, that have a hot heart 
and moist Brain, which Montaltus cap. 11. de 
Melanch. approves out of Halyabbas, Rhasis, and 
Avicenna. Mercurialis consil 11.assignes the cold- 
ness of the brain a cause, and Salustius Salvianus 
med. leé. I. 2. c. 1. will have it arise from a cold 
and dry distemperature of the brain. Piso, Bene- 
diftus Vidtorius Faventinus, will have it proceed 
from a hot distemperature of the Brain; and Mon- 
taltus cap. 10. from the Brains heat, scorching the 
bloud. The brain is still distempered by him- 
self, or by consent: by himself or his proper 
affection, as Faventinus cals it, or by vapors which 
arise from the other parts, and fume up into the 
head, altering the animal faculties. 
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Hildesheim spicel. 2. de Mania, thinks it may be 
caused from a destemperature of the heart; some- 
times hot; sometimes cold. A hot Liver, and a 
cold Stomack, are put for usual causes of Melan- 
choly: Mercurialis consi. 11. & consil. 6. consil. 
86. assignes a hot Liver, and cold Stomack for 
ordinary causes. Monavius in an Epistle of his 
to Crato in Scoltzius, is of opinion, that Hypo- 
condriacal Melancholy may proceed from a 
cold Liver the question is there discussed. Most 
agree that a hot Liver is in fault; The Liver is 
the shop of humors, and especially causeth melan- 
choly by his hot and dry distemperature. The 
Stomack, and Meseraick veines do often concurre, 
by reason of their obstructions, and thence their 
heat cannot be avoided, and many times the matter 
is so adust, and inflamed in those parts, that it 
degenerates into Hypocondriacal melancholy. 
Guianertus c. 2. Trad. 15. holds the Meseraick 
veines to be a sufficient cause alone. The spleen 
concurres to this malady, by all their consents, 
and suppression of Hemrods, dum non expurgat 
altera causa lien, saith Montaltus, if it be too 
cold and dry, and do not purge the other parts as 
it ought, Consil. 23. Montanus puts the spleen 
Stopped for a great cause. ChriStopherus a Vega 
reports of his knowledg, that he hath known 
Melancholy caused from putrefied bloud in 
those Seed-veins and womb: Arculanus from that 
menstruous bloud turned into melancholy, and 
seed too long detained (as I have already declared) 
by putrefattion or adustion. 

The Mesenterium, or Midriffe, Diaphragma, is 
a cause which the Greeks called ¢ péves : because 
by his inflammation, the minde is much troubled 
with convulsions and dotage. All these, most 
part, offend by inflammation, corrupting hum- 
ours and spirits, in this non-naturall melan- 
choly: for from these are ingendred fuliginous 
& black spirits. And for that reason Montaltus 
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cap. 10. de causis melan. will have the efficient 
cause of melancholy to be hot and dry, not a cold 
and dry distemperature, as some hold, from the 
heat of the brain, rosting the bloud, immoderate 
heat of the liver and bowels, and inflammation of 
the Pylorus. And so much the rather, because that, 
as Galen holds, ail spices inflame the bloud, soli- 
tarinesse, waking, agues, study, meditation, all 
which heat: and therefore he concludes that this 
distemperature causing adventitious Melancholy, 
ts not cold and dry, but hot and dry. But of this 
Thavesufficiently treated in the matter of Melan- 
choly, and hold that this may be true in non- 
naturall Melancholy, which produceth mad- 
nesse, but not in that naturall, which is more 
cold, and being immoderate, produceth a gentle 
dotage. Which opinion Geraldus de Solo main- 
tains in his comment upon Rhasis. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER V SUBSECTION III 
CAUSES OF HEAD-MELANCHOLY 
AFTER a tedious discourse of the generall 
causes of Melancholy, I am now returned at last 
to treat in brief of the three particular species, 
and such causes as properly appertain unto 
them. Although these causes promiscuously 
concur to each and every particular kinde, and 
commonly produce their effects in that part 
which is most weak, ill disposed, and least able 
to resist, and so cause all three species, yet many 
of them are proper to some one kinde, and 
seldome found in the rest. As for example, Head- 
Melancholy is commonly caused by a cold or 
hot distemperature of the Brain, according to 
Laurentius cap. 5. de melan. but as Hercules de 
Saxonia contends, from that agitation or dis- 
temperature of the animall spirits alone. Salust. 
Salvianus before mentioned 1b. 2. cap. 3. de re 
med. will have it proceed from cold: but that 
I take of naturall melancholy, such as are fools 
and dote; for as Galen writes lib. 4. de puls. 8. 
and Avicenna, a cold and moist Brain is an un- 
separable companion of folly. But this adventi- 
tious melancholy which is here meant, is caused 
of an hot and dry distemperature, as Damascen 
the Arabian lib. 3. cap. 22. thinks, and most 
writers; Altomarus and Piso call it an innate 
burning untemperatenesse, turning bloud and 
choler into melancholy. Both these opinions may 
Stand good, as Bruel maintains, and Capivacctus, 
si cerebrum sit calidius, if the brain be hot, the 
animall spirits will be hot, and thence comes mad- 
nesse: if cold, folly. David Crusius Theat. morb. 
Hermet. lib. 2. cap. 6. de atra bile, grants melan- 
choly to be a disease of an inflamed brain, but 
cold notwithstanding of it self: calida per acci- 
dens, frigida per se, hot by accident only; I am of 
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Capivaccius minde for my part. Now this hum- 
our, according to Salvianus, is sometime in the 


substance of the Brain, sometimes contained { 


in the Membranes, and Tunicles that cover 
the Brain, sometimes in the passages of the 
Ventricles of the brain, or veins of those ven- 
tricles. It followes many times Phrensie, long 
diseases, agues, long abode in hot places, or under 
the Sun, a blow on the head, as Rhasis informeth 
us: Piso addes solitarines, waking, inflamma- 
tions of the head, proceeding most part from 
much use of spices, hot wines, hot meats; all 
which Montanus reckons up consil. 22. for a 
Melancholy Jew; and Heurnius repeats cap. 12. 


de Mania: Hot bathes, Garlick, Onions, saith 


Guianerius, bad ayr, corrupt, much waking, 
&c. retention of seed or abundance, stopping 
of hemorrogia, the Midriffe misaffected ; and ac- 
cording to Trallianus 1.1. 16. immoderate cares, 
troubles, griefs, discontent, Study, meditation, 
and in a word, the abuse of all those 6 non- 
natural things. Hercules de Saxonia, cap. 16. lib. 1. 
will have it caused from a cautery, or boyl dried 
up, or any issue. Amatus Lusttanus cent. 2. cura. 
67. gives instance in a fellow that had a hole in 
his arm, after that was healed, ran mad, and when 
the wound was open, he was cured again. Trinca- 
veltus consil. 13. ib. 1. hath an example of a melan- 
choly man so caused by overmuch continuance 
in the Sun, frequent use of Venery, and immod- 
erate exercise: And in his conf. 49. lib. 3. from 
an headpiece overheated, which caused head- 
melancholy. Prosper Calenus brings in Cardinall 
Cesius for a pattern of such as are so melancholy 
by long study: but examples are infinite. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER V SUBSECTION IV 
CAUSES OF HYPOCONDRIACALL, OR 
WINDIE MELANCHOLY 
IN repeating of these causes, I must crambem bis 
cotiam apponere, say that again which I have 
formerly said, in applying them to their proper 
Species. Hypocondriacall or flatuous Melan- 
choly, is that which the Arabians call Myrach- 
iall, and is in my judgement the most grievous 
and frequent, though Bruel and Laurentius make 
it least dangerous, and not so hard to be known 
or cured. His causes are inward or outward. 
Inward from divers parts or organs, as Mid- 
riffe, Spleen, Stomack, Liver, Pylorus, Womb, 
Diaphragma, Meseraick veines, stopping of 
issues, &c. Montaltus cap. 15. out of Galen re- 
cites heat and obstruction of those meseraicke 
veins, as an immediate cause, by which means the 
passage of the Chilus to the liver ts detained, Stopped 
or corrupted, and turned into rumbling & winde. 
Montanus consil. 233. hath an evident demon- 


Stration, Trincavelius another, lib, 1. cap. 12. 
and Plater a third, observat, lib. 1. for a Doctour 
of the Law visited with this infirmity, from the 
said obstruction and heat of these Meseraick 
veines, and bowels: quoniam inter ventriculum 
& jecur vene effervescunt, the veins are inflamed 
about the Liver and Stomack. Sometimes those 
other parts are together misaffected; and con- 
curre to the production of this malady: A hot 
liver and cold stomack or cold belly: look for 
instances in Hollerius, Victor Trincavelius, const. 
35.1. 3. Hildesheim Spicel. 2. fol. 132. Solenander 
consil. 9. pro cive Lugdunensi, Montanus consil. 
229. for the Earl of Monfort in Germany, 1549. 
and Frisimelica in the 233 consultation of the 
said Montanus. I. Cesar Claudinus gives instance 
of a cold stomack & over-hot liver, almost in 
every consultation, con. 89. for a certain Count: 
& con. 106. for a Polonian Baron, by reason of 
heat the bloud is inflamed, and grosse vapours 
sent to the heart and brain. Mercurialis sub- 
scribes to them cons. 89. the Stomack being mis- 
affected, which he cals the king of the belly, 
because if he be distempered, all the rest suffer 
with him, as being deprived of their nutriment 
or fed with bad nourishment, by means of which 
come crudities, obstructions, winde, rumbling, 
griping, &c. Hercules de Saxonia besides heat, 
will have the weaknesse of the liver and his 
obstruction a cause, facultatem debilem jectnoris, 
which he calls the minerall of melancholy. Lau- 
rentius assigns this reason, because the liver 
over-hot draws the meat undigested out of the 
Stomack, and burneth the humours. Montanus 
cons. 244. proves that sometimes a cold liver 
may be a cause. Laurentius c. 12. Trincavelius 
Lib. 12. consil. and Gualter Bruel seems to lay 
the greatest fault upon the Spleen; that doth 
not his duty in purging the Liver as he ought, 
being too great, or too little, in drawing too 
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much bloud sometimes to it, and not expelling 
it, as P. Cnemiandrus in a consultation of his 
noted, tumorem lienis, he names it, and the foun- 
tain of melancholy. Drocles supposed the ground 
of this kinde of Melancholy, to proceed from 
the inflammation of the Pylorus, which is the 
neather mouth of the Ventricle. Others assign 
the Mesenterium or Midriffe distempered by 
heat, the womb misaffected, stopping of Hem- 
rods, with many such. All which Laurentius 
cap. 12. reduceth to three, Mesentery, Liver, 
and Spleen, from whence he denominates 
Hepatick, Splenitick, and Meseraick Melan- 
choly. Outward causes, are bad diet, care, 
griefes, discontents, and in a word all those six 
non-naturall things, as Montanus found by his 
experience, consi]. 244. Solenander consil. 9. for 
a Citizen of Lyons in France, gives his reader 
to understand, that he knew this mischief pro- 
cured by a medicine of Cantharides, which an 
unskilfull Physician ministred his patient to 
drink ad venerem excitandam. But most com- 
monly fear, grief, and some sudden commotion, 
or perturbation of the minde begin it, in such 
bodies especially as are ill disposed. Melanéthon 
trait. 14. cap. 2. de anima, will have it as com- 
mon to men, as the mother to women, upon 
some grievous trouble, dislike, passion, or dis- 
content. For as Camerarius records in his life, 
Melanéthon himself was much troubled with it, 
and therefore could speak out of experience. 
Montanus consil.22. pro delirante Iudeo, confirms 
it, grievous symptomes of the minde brought 
him to it. Randolotius relates of himself, that 
being one day very intent to write out a Physi- 
tians notes, molested by an occasion, he fell 
into an hypocondriacall fit, to avoid which he 
drank the decoction of wormwood, and was 
freed. Melanéthon (being the disease 1s so trouble- 
some and frequent) holds it a most necessary and 
profitable Study, for every man to know the acct- 
dents of it, and a dangerous thing to be ignorant, 
and would therefore have all men, in some sort 
to understand the causes, symptomes, and cures 
of it. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER V SUBSECTION V 
CAUSES OF MELANCHOLY FROM THE 
WHOLE BODY 
AS before, the cause of this kind of Melancholy 
is inward or outward. Inward, when the liver ts 
apt to ingender such an humour, or the spleen weak 
by nature, and not able to discharge his office. A 
melancholy temperature, retention of Hem- 
rods, monthly issues, bleeding at nose, long 
diseases, agues, and all those six non-natural 
things increase it. But especially bad dyet, as 


Piso thinks, pulse, salt meat, shell-fish, cheese, 
black wine, &c. Mercurialis out of Averroes and 
Avicenna condemns all herbs: Galen. lib. 3. de 
loc. affect. cap. 7. especially Cabbage. So like- 
wise fear, sorrow, discontents, &c. but of these 
before. And thus in brief you have had the gen- 
erall and particular causes of Melancholy. 
Now go and brag of thy present happinesse, 
whosoever thou art, brag of thy temperature, 
of thy good parts, insult, triumph, & boast; thou 
seest in what a brittle state thou art, how soon 
thou maist be dejected, how many severall waies 
by bad diet, bad ayre, a small loss, a little sorrow 
or discontent, an ague, &c. how many sudden 
accidents may procure thy ruine, what a small 
tenure of happinesse thou hast in this life, how 
weak and silly a creature thou art. Humble th 
self therefore under the mighty hand of God. 1 
Pet. 5.6. know thy self, acknowledge thy present 
misery, and make right use of it. Qut Stat videat 
ne cadat. Thou dost now flourish, and hast bona 
animi, corporis, & fortune, goods of body, mind, 
and fortune, nescis guid serus secum vesper ferat 
thou knowest not what stormes and tempests 
the late evening may bring with it. Be not secure 
then, be sober and watch, fortunamreverenter habe, 
if fortunate and rich: if sick and poor, moderate 
thy self. I have said. 
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SECTION III 
MEMBER I SUBSECTION I 
SYMPTOMES, OR SIGNS OF 
MELANCHOLY IN THE BODY 


PARRHASIUS a painter of Athens, amongst 
those Olynthian captives Philip of Macedon 
brought home to sell, bought one very old man; 
and when he had him at Athens, put him to ex- 
treme torture and torment, the better by his 
example, to express the pains and passions of 
his Prometheus, whom he was then about to 
paint. I need not be so barbarous, inhumane, 
curious or cruell for this purpose to torture 
any poor melancholy man, their symptomes 
are plain, obvious and familiar, there needs no 
such accurate observation or far fetcht object, 
they delineate themselves, they voluntarily be- 
wray themselves, they are too frequent in all 
places, I meet them still as I go, they cannot 
conceal it, their grievances are too well known, 
I need not seek far to describe them. 

Symptomes therefore are either universall or 
particular, saith Gordonius, lib. med. cap. 19. 
part. 2. to persons, to species; some signes are 
secret, some manifest, some in the Body, some in 
the minde, and diversly vary, according to the 
inward or outward causes, Cappivaccius: or from 
Stars according to Fovianus Pontanus, de reb. 
celest. lib. 10. cap. 13. and ccelestiall influences, 
or from the humours diversly mixt, Ficinus it. 1. 
cap. 4. de sanit tuenda: as they are hot, cold, 
naturall, unnaturall, intended or remitted, so 
will 4tius have melancholica deliria multiformia, 
diversity of melancholy signs. Laurentius as- 
cribes them to their severall temperatures, 
delights, natures, inclinations, continuance of 
time, as they are simple or mixt with other 
diseases, as the causes are divers, so must the 
signs be, almost infinite, Altomarus cap. 7. art. 
med. And as wine produceth divers effects, or 
that herb Tortocolla in Laurentius, which makes 
some laugh, some weep, some sleep, some dance, 
some sing, some howle, some drinke, &c. so doth 
this our melancholy humour, work severall 
signes in severall parties. 

But to confine them, these generall Symptomes 
may be reduced to those of the Body or the 
Minde, Those usuall signs appearing in the 
Bodies of such as are melancholy be these, cold 
and dry, or they are hot and dry, as the humour 
is more or lesse adust. From these first qualities 
arise many other second, as that of colour, black, 
swarty, pale, ruddy, &c. some are zmpense rubri. 
as Montaltus cap. 16. observs out of Galen. li. 3 
de locis affectis, very red and high coloured. 
Hippocrates in his book de insama & melan. 
reckons up these signes, that they are Jean, 


withered, hollow-eyed, looke old, wrinckled, harsh, 
much troubled with winde, and a griping in their 
bellies, or belly-ake, belch often, dry bellies, and 
hard, dejected lookes, flaggy beards, singing of the 
ears, vertigo, light headed, little or no sleep, and 
that interrupt, terrible and fearfull dreames, Anna 
soror, que me suspensam tnsomma terrent? The 
same Symptomes are repeated by Melanelius 
in his booke of Melancholy collected out of 
Galen, Rujffus, 4Etius, by Rhasis, Gordonius, & 
all the Juniors, continuall, sharp, & Stinking 
belchings, as if their meat in their Stomack were 
putrefied, or that they had eaten fish, dry bellies, 
absurd & interrupt dreams, & many phantastical 
visions about their eys, vertiginous, apt to tremble, 
& prone to Venery. Some add palpitation of the 
heart, cold sweat, as usuall Symptomes, and a 
leaping in many parts of the body, saltum in 
multis corporis partibus, a kinde of itching, saith 
Laurentius on the superficies of the skin, like a 
flea-biting sometimes. Montaltus cap. 21. puts 
fixed eyes and much twinkling of their eyes for 
a sign, and so doth Avicenna, oculos habentes 
paubpitantes, trault, vehementer rubscundi, &c. hb. 
3. Fen. 1. Trad. 4. cap. 18. They stut most part, 
which he took out of Hippocrates Aphorisms. 
Rhasis makes head-ach and a binding heaviness 
for a principall token, much leaping of winde 
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about the skinne, as well as Siutting, or tripping 
in speech, &c. hollow eys, grosse, veines, & broad 
lips. To some too, if they be far gone mimicall 
gestures are too familiar, laughing, grinning, 
fleering, murmuring, talking to themselves, 
with strange mouthes & faces, inarticulate voices, 
exclamations, &c. And although they be com- 
monly leane, hirsute, unchearfull in counten- 
ance, withered, and not so pleasant to behold, 
by reason of those continuall fears, griefs, and 
vexations, dull, heavie, lazie, restlesse, unapt 
to go about any businesse; yet their memories 
are most part good, they have happy wits, and 
excellent apprehensions. Their hot and dry 
brains make them they cannot sleep. Ingentes 
habent & crebras vigilas (Areteus) Mighty and 
often watchings, sometimes waking for a moneth, 
a year together. Hercules de Saxoma faithfully 
averreth, that he hath heard his mother swear, 
she slept not for seven moneths together: Trinc- 
avelius Tom. 2. cons. 16. speaks of one that waked 
50 days, and Skenkius hath examples of two 
years, and all without offence. In naturall actions 
their appetite is greater then their concoction, 
mulia appetunt, pauca digerunt, as Rhasis hath 
it, they covet to eat, but cannot digest. And 
although they do eat much, yet they are lean, ill 
liking, saith Areteus, withered and hard, much 
troubled with costivenesse, crudities, oppilations, 
spitting, belching, &c. Their pulse is rare & 
slow, except it be of the Carotides which is very 
Strong; but that varies according to their in- 
tended passions or perturbations, as Struthius 
hath proved at large, Spigmatice artis 1. 4. c. 13. 
To say truth, in such Chronick diseases the 
pulse is not much to be respected, there being 
so much superstition in it, as Crato notes, and 
so many differences in Galen, that he dares say 
they may not be observed, or understood of 
any man. 

Their urine is most part pale, and low coloured, 
urina pauca, acris, biliosa, (Areteus) Not much 
in quantity; But this in my judgement, is all out 
as uncertain as the other, varying so often ac- 
cording to several persons, habits, & other 
occasions not to be respected in Chronick dis- 
eases. Their Melancholy excrements in some very 
much, tn others little, as the spleen plays his part, 
and thence proceeds winde, palpitation of the 
heart, short breath, plenty of humidity in the 
Stomack, heaviness of heart & heartake, & in- 
tolerable stupidity and dulness of spirits. Their 
excrements or stool hard, black to some & little. 
If the heart, brain, liver, spleen, be misaffected, 
as usually they are, many inconveniences pro- 
ceed from them, many diseases accompany, as 
Incubus, Apoplexy, Epilepsie, Vertigo, those 
frequent wakings and terrible dreams, intem- 


pestive laughing, weeping, sighing, sobbing, 
bashfulnesse, blushing, trembling, sweating, 
swouning, &c. All their senses are troubled, 
they think they see, hear, smell, and touch that 
which they do not, as shall be proved in the 
following discourse. 
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SECTION III 
MEMBER I SUBSECTION II 
SYMPTOMES OR SIGNES IN THE 
MINDE 

ARCULANUS in 9. Rhasis ad Almansor. cap. 
16. will have these Symptomes to be infinite, 
as indeed they are, varying according to the 
parties, for scarce is there one of a thousand that 
dotes alike, Laurentius c. 16. Some few of greater 
note I will point at; and amongst the rest, Fear 
and Sorrow, which as they are frequent causes, 
so if they persever long, according to Hippo- 
crates and Galen’s Aphorismes, they are most 
assured signes, inseparable companions, and 
characters of melancholy; Of present melan- 
choly, and habituated, saith Montaltus cap. 11. 
and common to them all, as the said Hippocrates, 
Galen, Avicenna, and all Neotericks hold. But 
as hounds many times run away with a false 
cry, never perceiving themselves to be at a fault, 
so do they. For Dzocles of old, (whom Galen 
confutes) & amongst the Juniors, Hercules de 
Saxonia, with Lod. Mercatus cap. 17. 1. 1. de 
melan. take just exceptions at this Aphorisme 
of Hippocrates, ’tis not alwayes true, or so gener- 
ally to be understood, Fear and Sorrow are no 
common Symptomes to all melancholy; upon 
more serious consideration, I finde some (saith he) 
that are not so at all. Some indeed are sad, and not 
fearfull ; some fearfull and not sad; some neither 
fearfull nor sad; some both. Four kindes he ex- 
cepts, fanatical persons, such as were Cassandra, 
Manto, Nicostrata, Mopsus, Proteus, the Sybills, 
whom Aristotle. confesseth to have been deeply 
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melancholy. Baptista Portaseconds him, Physiog. 
lib. 1.cap.8.they were atra bile perciti: demonia- 
call persons, & such as speak strange languages, 
are of this ranke; some Poets, such as laugh 
alwayes, and think themselves Kings, Cardinalls, 
&c. sanguine they are, pleasantly disposed most 
part, and so continue. Baptita Porta confines 
Fear and sorrow to them that are cold; but 
Lovers, Sybills, Enthusiasts, he wholly excludes. 
So that I think I may truly conclude, they 
are not alwayes sad and fearful, but usually so: 
and that without a cause, timent de non timendis, 
(Gordonius:) queque momenti non sunt, although 
not all alike (saith Altomarus) yet all likely fear, 
some with an extraordinary and a mighty fear; 
Areteus. Many fear death, and yet in a contrary 
humour, make away themselves, Galen. lib. 3. de 
loc. affect. cap. 7. Some are afraid that heaven 
will fall on their heads: some they are damned, 
or shall be. They are troubled with scruples of 
conscience, distrusting Gods mercies, think they 
shall goe certainly to Hell, the Devill will have 
them, & make great lamentation, fason Pratensis. 
Fear of Devils, death, that they shal be so sick, 
of some such or such disease, ready to tremble 
at every object, they shall die themselves forth- 
with, or that some of their dear friends or near 
allies are certainly dead; imminent danger, 
losse, disgrace still torment others, &c. that they 
are all glasse, and therefore will suffer no man 
to come near them; that they are all cork, as 
light as feathers; others as heavy as lead, some 
are afraid their heads will fall off their shoulders, 
that they have frogs in their bellies, &c. Montanus 
consil. 23. speaks of one that durst not walk alone 
from home, for fear he should swoon, or die. A 
second fears every man he meets will rob him, 
quarrell with him, or kill him. A third dares not 
venture to walk alone, for fear he should meet 
the Devil, a thief, be sick; fears all old women 
as witches, and every black dog or cat he sees 
he suspecteth to be a Devil, every person comes 
near him is malificiated, every creature, all in- 
tend to hurt him, seek his ruine: another dares 
not go over a bridge, come near a poole, rock, 
Steep hill, lye in a chamber where crosse beams 
are, for fear he be tempted to hang, drown or 
precipitate himself. If he be in a silent auditory, 
as at a sermon, he is afraid he shall speak aloud 
at unawares, some thing undecent, unfit to be 
said. If he be locked in a close room, he is afraid 
of being stifled for want of air, and still carries 
Bisket, Aquavitz, or some Strong waters about 
him, for fear of deliquiums, or being sick; or if 
he be in a throng, middle of a Church, multi- 
tude, where he may not well get out, though he 
Sit at ease, he is so misaffected. He will freely 
promise, undertake any businesse beforehand, 


but when it comes to be performed, he dare 
not adventure, but fears an infinite number of 
dangers, disasters, &c. Some are afraid to be 
burned, or that the ground will sink under them, 
or swallow them quick, or that the King will call 
them in question for some fatt they never did (Rhasis 
cont.) and that they shall surely be executed. The 
terror such a death troubles them, and they 
fear as much, and are equally tormented in 
minde, as they that have committed a murder, 
and are pensive without a cause, as if they were 
now presently to be put to death. Plater. cap. 3. 
de mentis ahenat. They are afraid of some losse, 
danger, that they shall surely lose their lives, 
goods, and all they have, but why they know 
not. Trincavelius consil. 13. hb. 1. had a patient 
that would needs make away himself, for fear 
of being hanged, and could not be perswaded 
for three years together, but that he had killed 
a man. Plater. observat. lib. 1. hath two other 
examples of such as feared to be executed with- 
out a cause. If they come in a place where a 
robbery, theft, or any such offence hath bin 
done, they presently fear they are suspected, 
and many times betray themselves without a 
cause. Lewis the 11‘ the French King, sus- 
pected every man a traitour that came about him, 
durst trust no officer. Ali formidolost omnium, 
alii quorundam (Fracastorius lib. 2. de Intelleét.) 
some fear all alike, some certain men, and cannot 
endure their companies, are sick in them, or if 
they be from home. Some suspect treason still, 
others are afraid of their dearest and nearest 
friends. (Melanelius e Galeno, Ruffo, Zitio,) and 
dare not be alone in the dark, for fear of hob- 
goblins and devils: he suspects every thing he 
hears or sees to be a Devil, or enchanted, and 
imagineth a thousand Chimera’s and visions, 
which to his thinking he certainly sees, bug- 
bears, talks with black men, ghosts, goblins, &c. 
Omnes se terrent aure, sonus excitat omnis. 
Another through bashfulnesse, suspicion & 
timerousnesse will not be seen abroad, Joves 
darknesse as life, and cannot endure the light, or 
to sit in lightsome places, his hat still in his eyes, 
he will neither see, nor be seen by his good will, 
Hippocrates lib. de Insania & Melancholia. He 
dare not come in company for fear he should 
be misused, disgraced, overshoot himself in 
gesture or speeches, or be sick; he thinkes every 
man observes him, aims at him, derides him, 
owes him malice. Most part they are afraid they 
are bewitched, possessed, or poisoned by their ene- 
mies, and sometimes they suspect their neerest 
friends: he thinks something speaks or talks with- 
in him, or to him, and he belcheth of the poyson. 
Cristopherus a Vega lib. 2. cap. 1. had a patient 
so troubled, that by no perswasion or physick, 
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he could be reclaimed. Some are afraid that 
they shall have every fearful disease they see 
others have, hear of, or read, & dare not there- 
fore hear or read of any such subject, no not of 
melancholy it self, lest by applying to them- 
selves that which they hear or read, they should 
aggravate &increaseit. If they see one possessed, 
bewitched, an Epileptick Paroxysme, a man 
shaking with the palsie, or giddy headed, reel- 
ing or standing in a dangerous place, &c. for 
many days after it runs in their minds, they are 
afraid they shal be so too, they are in like danger, 
as Perk. c. 12. se. 2. wel observes in his Cases 
of Consc. and many times by violence of im- 
agination they produce it. They cannot endure 
to see any terrible object, as a Monster, a man 
executed, a carcase, hear the devil named, or 
any tragical relation seen, but they quake for 
fear, Hecatas somniare sibi videntur (Lucian) 
they dream of Hobgoblins, and may not get it 
out of their minds a long time after: they apply 
(as I have said) all they hear, see, read, to them- 
selves; as Felix Plater notes of some young 
Physicians, that study to cure diseases, catch 
them themselves, will be sick, and appropriate 
all symptomes they finde related of others, to 
their own persons. And therefore (quod iterum 
moneo, licet nauseam paret lectori, malo decem 
potius verba, decies repetita licet, abundare, quam 
unum desiderart) I would advise him, that is 
actually melancholy, not to read this tract of 
Symptomes, lest he disquiet or make himself 
for a time worse, and more melancholy then he 
was before. Generally of them all take this, de 
inanibus semper conqueruntur, & timent, saith 
Aretius; they complain of toyes, & fear without 
a cause, and still think their melancholy to be 
most grivious, none so bad as they are, though 
it be nothing in respect, yet never any man sure 
was so troubled, or in this sort. As really tor- 
mented and perplexed in as great an agony for 
toyes and trifles (such things as they wil after 
laugh at themselves) as if they were most material 
and essential matters indeed, worthy to be 
feared, and will not be satisfied. Pacifie them 
for one, they are instantly troubled with some 
other fear; alwayes afaird of something, which 
they foolishly imagine or conceive to them- 
selves, which never peradventure was, never 
can be, never likely will be; troubled in minde 
upon every small occasion, unquiet, still com- 
plaining, grieving, vexing, suspecting, grudging, 
discontent, & cannot be freed so long as melan- 
choly continues. Or if their minds be more quiet 
for the present, and they free from forrain fears, 
outward accidents, yet their bodies are out of 
tune, they suspect some part or other to be 
amiss, now their head akes, heart, stomack, 


spleen, &c. is misaffected, they shall surely have 
this or that disease; still troubled in body, minde, 
or both, and through winde, corrupt phantasie, 
some accidental distemper, continually molested. 
Yet for all this as Facchinus notes, in all other 
things they are wise, staid, discreet, and do noth- 
ing unbeseeming their dignity, person, or place, 
this foolish, ridiculous, and childish fear excepted; 
which so much, so continually tortures and 
crucifies their souls, like a barking dog that 
alwayes bawls, but seldom bites, this fear ever 
molesteth, and so long as melancholy lasteth, 
cannot be avoided. 

Sorrow is that other Character, and inseparable 
companion, as individual as Saint Cosmus and 
Damian, fidus Achates, as all writers witness, a 
common symptome, a continual, and still with- 
out any evident cause, merent omnes, & si roges 
eos reddere causam, non possunt; grieving sull, 
but why they cannot tell: Agelast, meesti, cogit- 
abundi, they look as if they had newly come forth 
of Trophonius den. And though they laugh many 
times, and seem to be extraordinary merry (as 
they will by fits) yet extream lumpish again in 
an instant, dull, and heavy, semel & simul, 
merry and sad, but most part sad: Sz qua placent, 
abeunt; inimica tenacius herent: sorrow Sticks 
by them still continually, gnawing as the vul- 
ture did Titius bowels, & they cannot avoid it. 
No sooner are their eyes open, but after terrible 
& troublesome dreams their heavy hearts began 
to sigh: they are still fretting, chafing, sighing, 
grieving, complaining, finding faults, repining, 
grudging, weeping, Heautontimorumenot, vex- 
ing themselves, disquieted in minde, with rest- 
less, unquiet thoughts, discontent, either for 
their own, other mens, or publike affaires, such 
as concerne them not, things past, present or 
to come, the remembrance of some disgrace, 
loss, injury, abuse, &c. troubles them now being 
idle afresh, as if it were new done; they are 
afflicted otherwise for some danger, loss, want, 
shame, misery, that will certainly come, as they 
suspect and mistrust. Lugubris Ate frowns upon 
them, insomuch that Areteus well calls it, an- 
gorem animi,a vexation of the minde, a perpetual 
agony. They can hardly be pleased, or eased, 
though in other mens opinion most happy, go, 
tarry, run, ride, 

post equitem sedet atra cura: 

theycannot avoid this ferall plague, let them come 
in what company they will, heret lateri lethalis 
arundo, aS to a Deer that is struck, whether 
he run, go, rest, with the herd, or alone, this 
grief remains: irresolution, inconstancy, vanity 
of minde, their fear, torture, care, jealousie, 
suspition, &c. continues, and they cannot be 
relieved. So he complained in the Poet, 
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Domum revortor meestus, atque animo fere 
Perturbato, atque incerto pre egritudine, 
Assido: accurrunt servi: soccos detrahunt, 
Video alios festinare, lectos Sternere, 

Canam apparare, pro se quisque sedulo 
Faciebant, quo illam mihi lentrent miseriam. 
He came home sorrowfull, and troubled in his 
mind, his servants did all they possibly could 
to please him; one pulled off his socks, another 
made ready his bed, a third his supper, all did 
their utmost endeavours to ease his grief, and 
exhilarate his person, he was profoundly melan- 
choly, he had lost his son, zllud angebat, that 
was his Cordolium, his pain, his agony which 
could not be removed. Hence it proceeds many 
times, that they are weary of their lives, and 
feral thoughts to offer violence to their own 
persons, come into their minds, tedium vite is 
a common symptome, tarda fluunt, ingrataque 
tempora, they are soon tired with all things; 
they will now tarrie, now be gone; now in bed 
they will rise, now up, then go to bed, now 
pleased, then again displeased; now they like, 
by and by dislike all, weary of all, sequitur nunc 
vivendl, nunc moriendi cupido, saith Aurelianus 
hb. 1. cap. 6. but most part vitam damnant, dis- 
content, disquieted, perplexed upon every light, 
or no occasion, object: often tempted, I say, 
to make away themselves: Vivere nolunt, mort 
nesciunt: they cannot die, they will not live: they 
complain, weep, lament, and think they lead a 
most miserable life, never was any man so bad, 
or so before, every poor man they see is most 
fortunate in respect of them, every begger that 
comes to the door is happier then they are, they 
could be contented to change lives with them, 
especially if they be alone, idle, & parted from 
their ordinary company, molested, displeased, 
or provoked: grief, fear, agony, discontent, 
wearisomeness, laziness, suspition, or some 
such passion forcibly seizeth on them. Yet by 
and by when they come in company againe, 
which they like, or be pleased, suam sententiam 
rursus damnant, ©& vite solatio deleétantur, as 
Oftavius Horatianus observes, lib. 2. cap. 5. 
they condemn their former mislike, and are 
well pleased to live. And so they continue, till 
with some fresh discontent they be molested 
again, and then they are weary of their lives, 
weary of all, they will die, and shew rather a 
necessity to live, then a desire. Claudius the 
Emperour as Sueton describes him, had a spice 
of this disease, for when he was tormented with 
the pain of his stomack, he had a conceit to 
make away himselfe. Jul. Caesar Claudinus, 
consil. 84. had a Polonian to his Patient, so 
affected, that through fear and sorrow, with 
which he was still disquieted, hated his owne 


life, wished for death every moment, and to be 
freed of his misery. Mercurialis another, and 
another that was often minded to dispatch him- 
selfe, and so continued for many years. 

Suspition, and jealousie, are generall Symp- 
tomes: they are commonly distrustful, timor- 
ous, apt to mistake, and amplifie, facile irascibiles, 
testy, pettish, peevish, and ready to snarl upon 
every small occasion, cum amicissimis, and with- 
out a cause, datum vel non datum, it will be 
scandalum acceptum. If they speak in jest, he 
takes it in good earnest. If they be not saluted, 
invited, consulted with, called to counsel, &c. 
or that any respect, small complement, or cere- 
monie be omitted, they think themselves neg- 
lected, and contemned; for a time that tortures 
them. If two talk together, discourse, whisper, 
jest, or tell a tale in generall, he thinks presently 
they mean him, applies all to himself, de se putat 
omnia dict. Or if they talk with him, he is ready 
to misconstrue every word they speak, and inter- 
pret it to the worst; he cannot endure any man 
to look steadily on him, speak to him almost, 
laugh, jest, or be familiar, or hem, or point, 
cough, or spit, or make a noise sometimes, &c. 
He thinkes they laugh or point at him, or do it 
in disgrace of him, circumvent him, contemn 
him; every man looks at him, he is pale, red, 
swears for fear and anger, lest some body should 
observe him. He works upon it, and long after, 
this false conceipt of an abuse, troubles him. 
Montanus consil. 22. gives instance in a melan- 
choly Jew, that was Iracundior Adria, so wasp- 
ish and suspitious, tam facile iratus, that no man 
could tell how to carry himself in his companie. 

Inconstant they are in all their actions, vertigin- 
ous, restlesse, unapt to resolve of any business, 
they will and will not, perswaded to and fro 
upon every small occasion, or word spoken: 
and yet if once they be resolved, obstinate, hard 
to be reconciled. If they abhorre, dislike, or 
distast, once setled, though to the better by 
oddes, by no counsel or perswasion to be re- 
moved. Yet in most things wavering, irresolute, 
unable to deliberate, through fear, faciunt, & 
mox faci poenitent (Areteus) avari et paulo post 
prodigi. Now prodigall, and then covetous, they 
do, and by-and-by repent them of that which 
they have done, so that both waies they are 
troubled, whether they doe or doe not, want 
or have, hit or misse, disquieted of all hands, 
soon weary, and Still seeking change, restless, 
I say, fickle, fugitive, they may not abide to 
tarrie in one place long. 

Rome rus optans, absentem rusticus urbem 
Tollit ad astra— 

no companie long, or to persever in any action 

or businesse. 
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Et similis regum pueris, pappare minutum 

Poscit, & iratus mamme lailare recusat, 
eftsoons pleased, and anon displeased, as a man 
thats bitten with fleas, or that cannot sleep, 
turnes to and fro in his bed, their restless minds 
are tossed & vary, they have no patience to read 
out a book, to play out a game or two, walk a 
mile, sit an hour, &c. erected and dejected in 
an instant; animated to undertake, and upon 
a word spoken again discouraged. 

Extreme Passionate, Quicquid volunt valde 
volunt; and what they desire, they do most 
furiously seek: anxious ever and very solicitous, 
distrustfull, and timorous, envious, malicious, 
profuse one while, sparing another, but most 
part covetous, muttering, repining, discontent, 
and still complaining, grudging, peevish, in- 
juriarum tenaces, prone to revenge, soon troub- 
led, and most violent in all their imaginations, 
not affable in speech, or apt to vulgar comple- 
ment, but surly, dull, sad, austere; cogitabundi 
Still, very intent, and as Albertus Durer paints 
melancholy, like a sad woman leaning on her 
arm with fixed looks, neglected habit &c. held 
therefore by some proud, soft, sottish, or half- 
mad, as the Abderites esteemed of Democritus: 
and yet of a deep reach, excellent apprehension, 
judicious, wise and wittie: for 1 am of that 
Noblemans minde, Melancholy advanceth mens 
conceipts, more then any humour whatsoever, 
improves their meditations more then any 
Strong drink or sack. They are of profound 
judgment in some things, although in others 
non recte judicant inquieti, saith Fracastorius, lib. 
2. de Intell. And as Arculanus, c. 16 in 9. Rhasis, 
termes it, fudicium plerumque perversum, corruptt, 
cum judicant honesta inhonesta, & amicitiam 
habent pro inimicitia: They count honesty dis- 
honesty, friends as enemies, they will abuse 
their best friends, and dare not offend their 
enemies. Cowards most part, & ad inferendam 
injuriam timidissimi, saith Cardan, lib. 8. cap. 4. 
de rerum varietate: Loth to offend, and if they 
chance to overshoot themselves in word, or 
deed; or any small busines or circumstance be 
omitted, forgotten, they are miserably tormen- 
ted, and frame a thousand dangers and incon- 
veniences to themselves, ex musca elephantem, 
if once they conceit it: overjoyed with every 
good rumour, tale, or prosperous event, trans- 
ported beyond themselves: with every small 
cross again, bad news, misconceived injurie, 
loss, danger, afflicted beyond measure, in great 
agony, perplexed, dejected, astonished, im- 
patient, utterly undone: fearfull, suspicious 
of all. Yet again, many of them desperate haire- 
braines, rash, carless, fit to be Assasinates, as 
being void of all fear and sorrow, according to 


Hercules de Saxonia, Most audacious, and such 
as dare walk alone in the night, through deserts 
and dangerous places, fearing none. They are 
prone to love, and easie to be taken: Propensi ad 
amorem & excandescentiam (Montaltus cap. 21.) 
quickly inamored, and dote upon all, love one 
dearly, till they see another, and then dote on 
her, Et hanc, & hanc, & illam, & omnes, the 
present moves most, and the last commonly 
they love best. Yet some again Anterotes, can- 
not endure the sight of a woman, abhorre the 
sex, as that same melancholy Duke of Muscovy, 
that was instantly sick, if he came but in sight 
of them: and that Anchorite, that fell into a cold 
palsie, when a woman was brought before him. 
Humorous they are beyond all measure, some- 
times profusely laughing, extraordinary merry, 
and then again weeping without a cause, (which 
is familiar with many Gentlewomen) groaning, 
sighing, pensive, sad, almost distracted, multa 
absurda fingunt, & a ratione aliena (saith Frambe- 
sarius) they feign many absurdities, vain, void 
of reason: one supposeth himself to be a Dog, 
Cock, Bear, Horse, Glasse, Butter, &c. He is a 
Giant, a Dwarf, as strong as an hundred men, 
a Lord, Duke, Prince, &c. And if he be told he 
hath a stinking breath, a great nose, that he is 
sick, or inclined to such or such a disease, he 
beleeves it eftsoons, and peradventure by force 
of imagination, will work it out. Many of them 
are immoveable, and fixed in their conceipts, 
others vary upon every object, heard or seen. 
If they see a Stage-play, they run upon that a 
week after; if they hear Musick; or see dancing, 
they have naught but bag-pipes in their brain; 
if they see a combat, they are all for armes. If 
abused, an abuse troubles them long after; 
if crossed, that cross, &c. Restlesse in their 
thoughts and actions, continually meditating, 
Velut egri somnia, vane finguntur species; More 
like dreames, then men awake, they fain a com- 
pany of Antick, phantasticall conceipts, they 
have most frivolous thoughts, impossible to be 
effected; and sometimes think verily they hear 
and see present before their eyes such phan- 
tasmes or goblins, they fear, suspect, or con- 
ceive, they still talk with, and follow them. In 
fine, cogitationes somniantibus similes, id vigilant, 
quod alit somniant cogitabund; Stil, saith Avic- 
enna, they wake, as others dreame, and such for 
the most part are their imaginations and con- 
ceipts, absurd, vain, foolish toies, yet they are 
most curious and solicitous, continual, & supra 
modum, Rhasis cont. lib. 1. cap. 9. premeditantur 
de aliqua re. As serious in a toy, as if it were a 
most necessary businesse, of great moment, 
importance, and still, still, still thinking of it: 
seviunt in se, macerating themselves. Though 
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they do talk with you, and seem to be otherwise 
employed, and to your thinking very intent 
and busie, still that toy runs in their minde, 
that fear, that suspicion, that abuse, that jeal- 
ousy, that agony, that vexation, that crosse, 
that castle in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie, 
that fiction, that pleasant waking dream what- 
soever it is. Nec interrogant (saith Fracastorius) 
nec interrogatis recle respondent, They do not 
much heed what you say, their minde is on 
another matter; ask what you will, they do not 
attend, or much intend that busines they are 
about, but forget themselves what they are 
saying, doing, or should otherwise say or do, 
whither they are going, distracted with their 
own melancholy thoughts. One laughs upon a 
sudden, another smiles to himself, a third 
frownes, calls, his lips go still, he acts with his 
hand, as he walks, &c. Tis proper to all melan- 
choly men, saith Mercurialis, con. 11. What 
conceit they have once entertained, to be most in- 
tent, violent, and continually about it. Invitis 
occurrit, do what they may, they cannot be rid 
of it, against their wills they must think of it a 
thousand times over, Perpetuo molestantur, nec 
oblivisct possunt, they are continually troubled 
with it, in company, out of company; at meat, 
at exercise, at all times and places, non desinunt 
ea, que minime volunt, cogitare, if it be offensive 
especially, they cannot forget it, they may not rest 
or sleep for it, but still tormenting themselves, 
Sysiphi saxum volvunt sibi tpsis, as Brunner 
observes, Perpetua calamitas & miserabile flag- 
ellum. 

Crato, Laurentius, & Fernelius, put bashfulness 
for an ordinary Symptome, subrusticus pudor, 
or vitiosus pudor, is a thing which much haunts 
& torments them. If they have been misused, 
derided, disgraced, chidden, &c. or by any per- 
turbation of minde misaffe¢ted, it so far troubles 
them, that they become quite moped many 
times, and so disheartened, dejected, they dare 
not come abroad, into strange companies especi- 
ally, or manage their ordinary affairs, so childish, 
timorous and bashfull, they can look no man 
in the face; some are more disquieted in this 
kinde, some less, longer some, others shorter, 
by fits, &c. though some on the other side (ac- 
cording to Fracastorius) be inverecundi & per- 
tinaces, impudent and peevish. But most part 
they are very shamefac’d, and that makes them 
with Pet. Blesensis, Christopher Vrswick, & many 
such, to refuse honours, offices and preferments, 
which sometimes fall into their mouths, they 
cannot speak, or put forth themselves as others 
can, timor hos, puder impedit illos, timorous- 
ness & bashfulness hinder their proceedings, 
they are contented with their present estate, 


unwilling to undertake any office, and therefore 
never likely to rise. For that cause they seldom 
visit their friends, except some familiars: pauct- 
loqui, of few words, and oftentimes wholly silent. 
Frambesariusa Frenchman had two such patients, 
omnino taciturnos, their friends could not get 
them to speak: Rodericus a Fonseca consult. Tom. 
2. 85. consil. gives instance in a young man, of 
27. years of age, that was frequently silent, bash- 
full, moped, solitary, that would not eat his 
meat, or sleep, and yet again by fits, apt to be 
angry, &c. Most part they are, as Plater notes, 
desides, taciturni, egre impulst, nec nist coach pro- 
cedunt, &c. they will scarce be compelled to do 
that which concerns them, though it be for 
their good, so diffident, so dull, of smal or no 
complement, unsociable, hard to be acquainted 
with, especially of strangers; they had rather 
write their mindes, then speak, and above all 
things love Solitariness. Ob voluptatem, an ob 
timorem soli sunt? Are they so solitary for pleas- 
ure (one asks) or pain? for both: yet I rather 
think for fear and sorrow, &c. 

Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, fugiuntque, 

nec auras 

Respiciunt claust tenebris, & carcere ca@co. 
Hence ’tis they grieve and fear, avoiding light, 
And shut themselves in prison dark from sight. 
As Bellerophon in Homer, 

Qui miser in syluis meerens errabat opacis, 

Ipse suum cor edens, hominum vestigia vitans. 
That wandred in the woods sad all alone, 
Forsaking mens society, making great moan. 
They delight in flouds & waters, desert places, 
to walk alone in orchards, gardens, private walks, 
back-lanes, averse from company, as Diogenes in 
his tub, or Timon Misanthropus, they abhor all 
companions at last, even their neerest acquaint- 
ance,& most familiar friends, for they have a con- 
ceit (Isay) every man observes them, will deride, 
laugh to scorn, or misuse them, confining them- 
selves therefore wholly to their private houses 
or chambers, fugiunt homines sine causa (saith 
Rhasis) & odio habent, cont. 1. 1. c. 9. they will 
dyet themselves, feed and live alone. It was one 
of the chiefest reasons, why the Citizens of 
Abdera suspected Democritus to be melancholy 
and mad; because that as Hippocrates related 
in his Epistle to Philopeemenes, he forsook the 
City, lived in groves & hollow trees, upon a green 
bank by a brook side, or confluence of waters all 
day long, and all night. Que quidem (saith he) 
plurimum atra bile vexatis & melancholicis 
eveniunt, deserta frequentant, hominumque con- 
gres sum aversantur; Which is an ordinary thing 
with melancholy men. The Agyptians there- 
fore in their Hieroglyph. expressed a melancholy 
man by an Hare sitting in her form, as being a 
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most timorous and solitary creature, Pierius 
Hieroglyph. 1. 12. But this, and all precedent 
symptomes, are more or less apparent, as the 
humour is intended or remitted, hardly per- 
ceived in some, or not at all, most manifest in 
others. Childish in some, terrible in others; to 
be derided in one, pitied or admired in another; 
to him by fits, to a second continuate: and how- 
soever these symptomes be common and in- 
cident to all persons, yet they are the more 
remarkable, frequent, furious and violent in 
melancholy men. To speak in a word, there is 
nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculous, extravagant, 
impossible, incredible, so monstrous a Chimera, 
so prodigious and strange, such as Painters and 
Poets durst not attempt, which they will not 
really fear, fain, suspect & imagine unto them- 
selves: And that which Lod. Viv. said in jest 
of a silly country fellow, that kild his Ass for 
drinking up the Moon, ut /unam mundo redderet, 


on 
SS 


you may truly say of them in earnest; They will 


act, conceive all extreams, contrarieties, and 
contradictions, and that in infinite varieties. 
Melancholict plane incredibilia sibi persuadent, 
ut vix omnibus seculis duo reperti sint, qui idem 
imaginati sint (Erastus de Lamiis) scarce two of 
2000. that concur in the same symptomes. The 
Tower of Babel never yielded such confusion 
of tongues, as this Chaos of melancholy doth 
variety of symptomes. There is in all melan- 
choly similitudo disstmilis, like mens faces, a 
disagreeing likeness still; And as in a river we 
swim in the same place, though not in the same 
numerical water; as the same instrument affords 
several lessons, so the same disease yields di- 
versity of symptomes. Which howsoever they 
be diverse, intricate, and hard to be confined, 
I will adventure yet in such a vast confusion 
and generality, to bring them into some order; 
and so descend to particulars. 
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SECTION III MEMBER I SUBSECTION III 


PARTICULAR SYMPTOMES FROM THE INFLUENCE OF STARS, PARTS OF THE 
BODY, & HUMORS 


SOME men have peculiar Symptomes, accord- 
ing to their temperament and Crisis, which 
they had from the Starres and those celestiall 
influences, variety of wits and dispositions, as 
Anthony Zara contends, Anat. ingen. seét. I. 
memb. 11, 12, 13, 14. plurimum irritant influ- 
entie ccelestes, unde cientur animt egritudines & 
morbi corporum. One saith, diverse diseases of 
the body and minde proceed from their infiu- 
ences, as I have already proved out of Ptolomy, 
Pontanus, Lemnius, Cardan, and others, as 
they as principall significators of manners, 
diseases, mutually irradiated, or Lords of the 
geniture, &c. Ptolomeus in his centiloquie, 
Hermes, or whosoever else the author of that 
tract, attributes all these symptomes, which 
are in melancholy men, to celestial influences: 
which opinion Mercurialis de affeét. lib. 1. cap. 


10. rejects; but as I say, Jovianus Pontanus, and 
others stifly defend. That some are solitary, 
dul, heavy, churlish; some again blith, buxome, 
light, and merry, they ascribe wholly to the 
Stars. As if Saturn be predominant in his nativ- 
ity, and cause melancholy in his temperature, 
then he shal be very austere, sullen, churlish, 
black of colour, profound in his cogitations, 
ful of cares, miseries, and discontents, sad and 
fearfull, alwaies silent, solitary, still delighting 
in husbandry, in Woods, Orchards, Gardens, 
Rivers, Ponds, Pooles, darke Walks and close: 
Cogitationes sunt velle edificare, velle arbores 
plantare, agros colere, &c. To catch Birds, 
Fishes, &c. still contriving and musing of such 
matters. If Jupiter dornineers, they are more 
ambitious, still meditating of Kingdomes, Mag- 
istracies, Office, Honours, or that they are 
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Princes, Potentates, and how they would carry 
themselves, &c. If Mars, they are all for wars, 
brave combats, Monomachies, testy, cholerick, 
harebrain, rash, furious, and violent in their 
actions. They wil fain themselves Victors, 
Commanders, are passionate & satyrical in their 
speeches, great braggers, ruddy of colour. And 
though they be poor in shew, vile and base, 
yet like Telephus and Peleus in the Poet, 
Ampullas jattant & sesquipedalia verba, 

their mouthes are full of Myriades, and tetrarchs 
at their tongues end. If the Sun they will be 
Lords, Emperors, in conceipt at least, and 
Monarchs, give Offices, Honors, &c. If Venus 
they are stil courting of their mistresses, and 
most apt to love, amorously given, they seem 
to hear musick, plaies, see fine pictures, dancers, 
merriments, and the like. Ever in love, and dote 
on all they see. Mercurialists are solitary, much 
in contemplation, subtile, Poets, Philosophers, 
and musing most part about such matters. If 
the Moon have a hand, they are all for peregrina- 
tions, sea-voyages, much affected with travels, 
to discourse, reade, meditate of such things; 
wandring in their thoughts, divers, much de- 
lighting in waters, to fish, fowl, &c. 

But the most immediate symptomes proceed 
from the Temperature it self’, and the Organical 
parts, as Head, Liver, Spleen, Meseraick veines, 
Heart, Womb, Stomack, &c. and most especi- 
ally from distemperature of Spirits (which as 
Hercules de Saxonia contends, are wholly im- 
material) or from the four humors in those seats, 
whether they be hot or cold, natural, unnatural, 
innate or adventitious, intended or remitted, 
simple or mixt, their diverse mixtures, and 
several adustions, combinations, which may 
be as diversly varied, as those four first qualities 
in Clavius, and produce as many several Symp- 
tomes and monstrous fictions as wine doth 
effects, which as Andreas Bachius observes, 
lib. 3. de vino, cap. 20. are infinite. Of greater 
note be these. 

If it be natural Melancholy, as Lod. Mercatus 
lib. 1. cap. 17. de melan. T. Bright c. 16, hath 
largely described, either of the Spleen, or of 
the veins, faulty by excess of quantity, or thick- 
ness of substance, it is a cold and dry humor, 
as Montanus affirmes consil. 26. the parties are 
sad, timorous & fearful. Prosper Calenus in his 
book de atra bile, will have them to be more 
Stupid then ordinary, cold, heavie, dull, soli- 
tary, sluggish, Sz multam atram bilem & frigidam 
habent. Hercules de Saxonia c. 19. 1. 7. holds 
these that are naturally melancholy, to be of a 
leaden colour or black, and so doth Guianerius 
c. 3. traé&. 15. and such as think themselves 
dead many times, or that they see, talk, with 


black men, dead men, spirits and goblins fre- 
quently, if it be in excess. These Symptomes 
vary according to the mixture of those four 
humors adust, which is unnatural melancholy. 
For as Trallianus hath written cap. 16. Ll. 7. 
There is not one cause of this melancholy, nor one 
humor which begets it, but divers diversly inter- 
mixt, from whence proceeds this variety of Symp- 
tomes: And those varying again as they are hot 
or cold Cold melancholy (saith Benedic. Vittorius 
Faventinus pra&. mag.) is a cause of dotage, and 
more mild Symptomes, if hot or more adust, of 
more violent passions, and furies. Fracastorius 1. 2. 
de intellect. will have us to consider well of it, 
with what kinde of Melancholy every one is troub- 
led, for it much availes to know it; one is inraged 
by fervent heat, another 1s possessed by sad and 
cold; one 1s fearful, shamefast; the other impudent 
and bold; As Ajax, Arma rapit superosque furens 
in prelia poscit: quite mad or tending to mad- 
nesse: Nunc hos, nunc impetit tllos. Bellerophon 
on the other side, solis errat male sanus in agris, 
wanders alone in the woods; one despaires, 
weeps and is weary of his life, another laughs, 
&c. All which varietie is produced from the 
severall degrees of heat and cold, which Her- 
cules de Saxonia will have wholy proceed from 
the distemperature of spirits alone, animal 
especially, and those immateriall, the next and 
immediat causes of Melancholy, as they are 
hot, cold, dry, moist, and from their agitation 
proceeds that diversity of Symptomes, which 
he reckons up, in the 13. chap. of his Tract of 
Melancholy, and that largely through every 
part. Others will have them come from the 
divers adustion of the foure humours, which 
in this unnatural melancholy, by corruption of 
bloud, adust choler, or melancholy natural, by 
excessive distemper of heat turned, 1n comparison 
of the naturall, into a sharp lye by force of 
adustion, cause according to the diversity of their 
matter, diverse and Strange Symptomes, which T. 
Bright reckons up in his following chapter. So 
doth Arculanus, according to the four principall 
humours adust, and many others. 

For example, if it proceed from fleagme, (which 
is seldome and not so frequent as the rest) it 
Stirres up dull Symptomes, and a kinde of 
Stupiditie, or impassionate hurt: they are sleepy, 
saith Savanarola, dull, slow, cold, blockish, ass- 
like. Asininam melancholiam, Melanéthon calls it, 
they are much given to weeping, and delight in 
waters, ponds, pooles, rivers, fishing, fowling, &c. 
(Arnoldus breviar. 1. cap. 18.) They are pale of 
colour, slothfull, apt to sleep, heavie; much 
troubled with head-ach, continuall meditation, 
and muttering to themselves; they dream of 
waters, that they are in danger of drowning, 
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and fear such things, Rhasis. They are fatter 
then others that are melancholy, of a muddy 
complexion, apter to spit, sleep, more troubled 
with rheume then the rest, and have their eyes 
Still fixed on the ground. Such a patient had 
Hercules de Saxonia, a widow in Venice, that 
was fat and very sleepy still; Chritophorus a 
Vega another affected 1n the same sort. If it be 
inveterate or violent, the Symptomes are more 
evident, they plainly dote and are ridiculous to 
others, in all their gestures, actions, speeches: 
imagining impossibilities, as he in Christophorus 
a Vega, that thought he was a tun of Wine, and 
that Szennois, that resolved with himselfe not 
to pisse, for fear he should drown all the town. 
If it proceed from bloud adust, or that there 
be a mixture of bloud in it, such are commonly 
ruddy of complexion, and high-coloured, accord- 
ing to Salust Salvianus, and Hercules de Saxonia. 
And as Savanarola, Vittorius Faventinus Emper. 
farther adde, the veins of their eyes be red, as well 
as their faces. They are much inclined to laugh- 
ter, wittie and merry, conceited in discourse, 
pleasant, if they be not far gone, much given to 
musick, dancing, and to be in womens company. 
They meditate wholly on such things, and think 
they see or hear playes, dancing, and such like sports 
(free from all fear and sorrow, as Hercules de 
Saxonia supposeth.) If they be more strongly 
possessed with this kinde of melancholy, Arnold- 
usaddes, Breviar. lib... cap. 18. Like him of Argos 
in the Poet, that sate laughing all day long, as if 
he had been at a Theatre. Such another is men- 
tioned by Aristotle, living at Abydos a towne of 
Asia minor, that would sit after the same fashion, 
as if he had been upon a stage, and sometimes 
act himself; now clap his hands, and laugh, as 
if he had been well pleased with the sight. Wolfius 
relates of a country fellow called Brunsellius, 
subject to this humor, That being by chance at a 
sermon, saw a woman fall off from a form half 
asleep, at which objett most of the company laughed, 
but he for his part, was so much moved, that for 
three whole dayes after he did nothing but laugh, 
by which meanes he was much weakened, and worse 
a long time following. Such a one was old Sopho- 
cles, and Democritus himself had hilare delirium, 
much in this vain. Laurentius cap. 3. de melan. 
thinkes this kinde of melancholy, which is a 
little adust with some mixture of bloud, to be 
that which Aristotle meant, when he said Melan- 
choly men of all others are most witty, which 
causeth many times a divine ravishment, & a 
kinde of Enthusiasmus, which stirreth them up 
to be excellent Philosophers, Poets, Prophets, 
&c. Mercurialis, consil. 110. gives instance in a 
young man his patient, sanguine melancholy, 
of a great wit, and excellently learned. 


If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and 
impudent, and of a more hairebraine disposi- 
tion, apt to quarrell and think of such things, 
battles, combats, and their manhood, furious; 
impatient in discourse, Stiff, irrefragable and pro- 
digious in their tenents; and if they be moved, 
most violent, outragious, ready to disgrace, 
provoke any, to kill themselves and others; 
Arnoldus addes, stark mad by fits, they sleep 
little, their urine is subtile and fiery. (Guianertus) 
In their fits you shall hear them speak all manner 
of languages, Hebrew, Greek and Latine, that 
never were taught or knew them before. Appon- 
ensis in com. in Pro. sec. 30. speaks of a mad 
woman that spake excellent good Latine; and 
Rhasis knew another, that could prophesie in 
her fit, and foretell things truely to come. 
Guianerius had a patient could make Latine 
verses when the moon was combust, otherwise 
illiterate. Avicenna and some of his adherents 
will have these symptomes, when they happen, 
to proceed from the devill, and that they are 
rather demoniact, possessed, then mad or melan- 
cholie, or both together, as fason Pratensis 
thinkes, Immuscent se malt genit, &c. but most as- 
cribe it to the humour, which opinion Montaltus 
cap. 21 Stifly maintaines, confuting Avicenna 
and the rest, referring it wholly to the quality 
and disposition of the humour and subject. 
Cardan de rerum var. lib. 8. cap. 10. holds these 
men of all others fit to be assasinates, bold, 
hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake 
anything by reason of their choler adust. This 
humor, saith he, prepares them to endure death 
it self, and all manner of torments with invincible 
courage, and *tis a wonder to see with what alacrity 
they will undergoe such tortures, ut supra naturam 
res videatur: he ascribes this generosity, fury, 
or rather stupidity, to this adustion of choler 
and melancholy: but I take these rather to be 
mad or desperate, then properly melancholy: 
for commonly this humour so adust and hot, 
degenerates into madnesse. 

If it come from melancholy it self adust, those 
men, saith Avicenna, are usually sad and solitary, 
and that continually, and in excess, more then 
ordinary suspicious, more fearfull, and have long, 
sore, and most corrupt imaginations; cold and 
black, bashfull, and so solitary, that as Arnoldus 
writes, they will endure no company, they dream 
of graves Still, and dead men, and think themselves 
bewitched or dead: if it be extream, they think 
they hear hideous noyses, see and talk with 
black men, and converse familiarly with devils, and 
such Strange Chimera’s and visions, (Gordonius) 
or that they are possessed by them, that some 
body talks to them, or within them. Tales melan- 
cholici plerumque demoniaci, Montaltus consil. 
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26. ex Avicenna. Valescus de Taranta, had 
such a woman in cure, that thought she had to 
do with the devil: and Gentilis Fulgosus quest. 
55. writes that he had a melancholy friend, that 
had a black man in the likeness of a Souldier, Still 
following him wheresoever he was. Laurentius 
cap. 7. hath many stories of such as have thought 
themselves bewitched by their enemies; and 
some that would eat no meat as being dead. 
Anno 1550. an Advocate of Paris fell into such 
a melancholy fit, that he believed verily he was 
dead, he could not be perswaded otherwise, or 
to eat or drink, till a kinsman of his, a Scholar 
of Bourges did eate before him, dressed like a 
corse. The storie saith Serres, was acted in a 
Comeedy before Charles the ninth. Some think 
they are beasts, wolves, hogs, and cry like dogs, 
foxes, bray like asses, and low like kine, as King 
Pretus daughters. Hildesheim spicel. 2. de mania, 
hath an example of a Dutch Baron so affected, 
and Trincavelius lib. 1. consil. 11. another of a 
noble man in his country, that thought he was 
certainly a beast, and would imitate most of their 
voices, with many such symptomes, which may 
properly be reduced to this kinde, 

If it proceed from the severall combinations 
of these four humours, or spirits, Herc. de Saxon 
addes hot, cold, dry, moist, dark, confused, 
settled, constringed, as it participates of matter, 
or is without matter, the symptomes are like- 
wise mixt. One thinkes himself a giant, another 
a dwarfe; one is heavie as lead, another is as light 
as a feather. Marcellus Donatus I. 2. cap. 41. 
makes mention out of Seneca, of one Seneccio 
a rich man, that thought himself and every thing 
else he had, great: great wife, great horses, could 
not abide little things, but would have great pots 
to drink in, great hose, and great shoes bigger then 
his feet. Like her in Trallianus, that supposed 
she could shake all the world with her finger, and 
was afraid to clinch her hand together, lest she 
should crush the world like an apple in pieces: 
or him in Galen, that thought he was Atlas, and 
sustained heaven with his shoulders. Another 
thinkes himself so litle, that he can creep into a 
mousehole: one fears heaven will fall on his 
head: a second is a cock; and such a one Guzan- 
erius saith he saw at Padua, that would clap his 
hands together and crow. Another thinks he is 
a Nightingal, and therefore sings all the night 
long: another he is all glass, a pitcher, and will 
therefore let no bodie come near him, and such 
a one Laurentius gives out upon his credit, that 
he knew in France. Christophorus a Vega. cap. 
3. lib. 14. Skenkius and Marcellus Donatus I. 2. 
cap. 1. have many such examples, and one 
amongst the rest of a Baker in Ferrara, that 
thought he was composed of butter, & durst 


not sit in the Sun, or come neer the fire for fear 
of being melted: of another that thought he 
was a case of leather, stuffed with winde. Some 
laugh, weep, some are mad, some dejected, 
moped, in much agony, some by fits, others 
continuate, &c. Some have a corrupt ear, they 
think they hear musick, or some hideous noise 
as their phantasie conceivs, corrupt eyes, some 
smelling : some one sense, some another, Lewis 
the eleventh had a conceit every thing did stink 
about him, all the odoriferous perfumes they 
could get, would not ease him, but still he 
smelled a filthie stink. A melancholy French 
Poet in Laurentius, being sick of a fever, and 
troubled with waking, by his Physicians was 
appointed to use unguentum populeum to anoint 
his temples; but he so distasted the smell of it, 
that for many years after, all that came near 
him he imagined to sent of it, and would let no 
man talk with him but aloof off, or wear any 
new cloathes, because he thought Still they 
smelled of it; in all other things wise and dis- 
creet, he would talk sensibly, save only in this. 
A Gentleman in Lymosen, saith Anthony Verdeur, 
was perswaded he had but one legge, affrighted 
by a wilde boar, that by chance stroke him on 
the legge: he could not be satisfied his legge 
was sound (in all other things well) untill two 
Franciscans by chance coming that way, fully 
removed him from the conceipt. Sed abunde 
fabularum audivimus. 


SECTION III 
MEMBER I SUBSECTION IV 
SYMPTOMES FROM EDUCATION, 
CUSTOME, CONTINUANCE OF TIME, 
OUR CONDITION, MIXT WITH OTHER 
DISEASES, BY FITS, INCLINATION, &c. 


ANOTHER great occasion of the varietie of 
these symptomes, proceeds from custom, dis- 
cipline, education, and severall inclinations, 
This humour will imprint in melancholy men the 
objecis most answerable to their condition of life, 
and ordinary attions, and dispose men according 
to their severall Studies and callings. If an am- 
bitious man become melancholy, he forthwith 
thinkes he is a King, an Emperour, a Monarch, 
and walkes alone, pleasing himselfe with a vain 
hope of some future preferment, or present as 
he supposeth, and withall acts a Lords part, 
takes upon him to be some statesman or mag- 
nifico, makes congies, gives entertainment, 
looks big, &c. Francisco Sansovino records of a 
melancholy man in Cremona, that would not 
be induced to beleeve, but that he was Pope, 
gave pardons, made Cardinals, &c. Christophorus 
a Vega makes mention of another of his acquain- 
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tance, that thought he was a King, driven from 
his Kingdome, and was very anxious to recover 
his estate. A covetous person is still conversant 
about purchasing of lands and tenements, plot- 
ting in his mind how to compasse such and such 
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Mannors, as if he were already Lord of, and 
able to go through with it; all he sees is his, re 
or spe, he hath devoured it in hope, or else in 
conceit esteems it his own; like him in Atheneus, 
that thought all the ships in the haven to be his 
own. A lascivious inamorato plots all the day 
long to please his mistresse, aéts and struts, and 
carries himself, as if she were in presence, Still 
dreaming of her, as Pamphilus of his Glycerium, 
or as some do in their morning sleep. Marcellus 
Donatus knew such a Gentlewoman in Mantua, 
called Elionora Meliorina, that constantly be- 
leeved she was married to a King, and would 


\ 


kneel down and talk with him, as if he had been 
there present with his associates; and if she had 
found by chance a peece of glass in a muck-hill 
or in the Street, she would say that it was a jewell 
sent from her Lord and husband. If devout and 
religious, he is all for fasting, prayer, ceremonies, 
almes, interpretations, visions, prophecies, 
revelations, he is inspired by the holy Ghost, 
full of the spirit: one while he is saved, another 
while damned, or still troubled in minde for 
his sinnes, the divell will surely have him, &c. 
more of these in the third Partition of love- 
Melancholy. A Scholars minde is busied about 
his studies, he applaudes himself for that he 
hath done, or hopes to do, one while fearing to 
be out in his next exercise, another while con- 
temning all censures; envies one, emulates 
another; or else with indefatigable paines and 
meditation, consumes himself. So of the rest, 
all which vary according to the more remiss, 
and violent impression of the object, or as the 
humor it self is intended or remitted. For some 
are so gently melancholy, that in all their car- 
riage, and to the outward apprehension of 
others, it can hardly be discerned, yet to them 
an intolerable burden, and not to be endured. 
Quedam occulta, quedam manifesta, some signes 
are manifest and obvious to all at all times, 
some to few, or seldome, or hardly perceived; 
let them keep their own councell, none will take 
notice or suspect them. They doe not expresse 
in outward shew their depraved imaginations, as 
Hercules de Saxonia observes, but conceal them 
wholly to themselves, and are very wise men, as I 
have often seen: some fear, some do not fear at 
all, as such as think themselves kings or dead, 
some have more signs, some fewer, some great, 
some less, some vex, fret, still fear, grieve, lament, 
supect, laugh, sing, weep, chafe, &c. by fits 
(as I have said) or more during and permanent. 
Some dote in one thing, are most childish, and 
ridiculous, and to be wondered at in that, and 
yet for all other matters, most discreet and 
wise. To some it is in disposition, to another 
in habit; and as they write of heat and cold, 
we may say of this humour, one is melancholicus 
ad otto, a second two degrees less, a third half 
way. "Tis super-particular, sesquzaltera, sesqui- 
tertia, and superbipartiens tertias, quintas Melan- 
cholia, &c. all those Geometricall proportions 
are too little to expresse it. It comes to many by 
fits, and goes; to others it is continuate: many 
(saith Faventinus) in Spring and fall only are 
molested, some once a year, as that Roman Galen 
speaks of: one, at the conjunction of the Moon 
alone, or some unfortunate aspects, at such 
and such set hours and times, like the sea-tides, 
to some women when they be with child, as 
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Plater notes, never otherwise: to others ’tis 
settled and fixed: to one led about and variable 
Still by that ignis fatuus of phantasie, like an 
arthritis or running gout, ’tis here and there, 
and in everie joynt, alwaies molesting some 
part or other; or if the body be free, in a myriad 
of forms exercising the minde. A second once 
peradventure in his life, hath a most grievous 
fit, once in seven years, once in five years, even 
to the extremitie of madnesse, death, or dotage, 
and that upon some ferall accident or pertur- 
bation, terrible object, and that for a time, never 
perhaps so before, never after. A third is moved 
upon all such troublesome objects, crosse for- 
tune, disaster and violent passions, otherwise 
free, once troubled in three or four years. A 
fourth, if things be to his minde, or he in action, 
well pleased, in good company, is most jocund, 
and of a good complexion: if idle, or alone, a 
la mort, or carried away wholly with pleasant 
dreams and phantasies, but if once crossed and 
displeased, 
Peétore concipiet nil nisi triste suo. 

his countenance is altered on a sudden, his hart 
heavie, irksome thoughts crucifie his soul, and 
in an instant he is moped or wearie of his life, 
he will kill himself. A fifth complains in his 
youth, a sixth in his middle age, the last in his 
old age. 

Generally thus much we may conclude of 
melancholy: That it is most pleasant at first, I 
Say, mentis gratissimus error, a most delightsome 
humor, to be alone, dwel alone, walk alone, 
meditate, lye in bed whole daies, dreaming 
awake as it were, and frame a thousand phan- 
tastical imaginations unto themselves. They 
are never better pleased then when they are so 
doing, they are in Paradise for the time, and 
cannot well endure to be interrupt; with him 
in the Poet, 

pol me occidistis amici, Non servastis ait! 

you have undone him, he complains, if you 
trouble him: tell him what inconvenience will 
follow, what will be the event, all is one, canis 
ad vomitum, *tis so pleasant, he cannot refrain. 
He may thus continue peradventure many years 
by reason of a strong temperature, or some 
mixture of business, which may divert his cogit- 
tations: but at the last lesa Imaginatio, his 
phantasie is crased, & now habituated to such 
toyes, cannot but work still like a fate, the Scene 
alters upon a sudden, Fear and Sorrow supplant 
those pleasing thoughts, suspition, discontent, 
and perpetuall anxiety succeed in their places; 
so by little and little, by that shoeing horn of 
idleness, and voluntary solitariness, Melan- 
choly this feral fiend is drawn on, & quantum 
vertice ad auras Aithereas, tantum radice in 


Tartara tendit, it was not so delicious at first, 
as now it is bitter and harsh: a cankered soul 
macerated with cares and discontents, tedium 
vite, impatience, agony, inconstancy, irresolu- 
tion, precipitate them unto unspeakable miseries. 
They cannot endure company, light, or life it 
self, some; unfit for action, and the like. Their 
bodies are lean and dryed up, withered, ugly, 
their looks harsh, very dull, and their souls 
tormented, as they are more or less intangled, 
as the humour hath been intended, or accord- 
ing to the continuance of time they have been 
troubled. 

To discern all which symptomes the better, 
Rhasis the Arabian makes three degrees of 
them. The first is, falsa cogitatio, false conceits 
and idle thoughts : to misconstrue and amplifie, 
aggravating every thing they conceive or fear: 
the second is, falso cogitata logui, to talk to 
themselves, or to use inarticulate, incondite 
voices, speeches, obsolete gestures, and plainly 
to utter their minds and conceits of their hearts 
by their words and actions, as to laugh, weep, 
to be silent, not to sleep, eat their meat, &c. the 
third is to put in practice that which they think 
or speak. Savanorola Rub. 11. traé. 8. cap. 1. de 
egritudine, confirms as much when he begins to 
express that in words, which he conceives in his 
heart, or talks idly, or goes from one thing to 
another, which Gordontus cals nec caput habentia, 
nec caudam, he is in the middle way: but when 
he begins to aét it likewise, and to put his fopperies 
in execution, he is then 1n the extent of melancholy 
or madness it self. This progress of melancholy 
you shall easily observe in them that have been 
so affected, they go smiling to themselves at 
first, at length they laugh out; at first solitary, 
at last they can endure no company: or if they 
do, they are now dizards, past sense and shame, 
quite moped, they care not what they say or 
do, all their actions, words, gestures, are furious 
or ridiculous. At first his minde is troubled, 
he doth not attend what is said, if you tell him 
a tale, he cries at last, what said you? but in the 
end he mutters to himself, as old women doe 
many times, or old men when they sit alone, 
upon a sudden they laugh, whoop, hollow, or 
run away, and swear they see or hear players, 
Devils, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, strike, or Strut, &c. 
grow humorous in the end: Like him in the 
Poet, sepe ducentos, sepe decem servos, he will 
dress himself, and undress, careless at last, 
growes insensible, stupid or mad. He howles like 
a woolf, barks like a dog, and raves like Ajax 
and Orestes, hears Musick and outcries, which 
no man else hears. As he did whom Amatus 
Lusitanus mentioneth cent. 3. cura. 55. or that 
woman in Springer, that spake many languages, 
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and said she was possessed: That Farmer in 
Prosper Calenius, that disputed and discoursed 
learnedly in Philosophy and Astronomy, with 
Alexander Achilles his master, at Boloigne in 
Italy, But of these I have already spoken. 

Who can sufficiently speak of these symptomes 
or prescribe rules to comprehend them? as 
Eccho to the painter in Ausonius, vane quid 
affecias &c. foolish fellow, what wilt? if you 
must needs paint me, paint a voice, & similem 
Si vis pingere, pinge sonum; if you will describe 
melancholy, describe a phantasticall conceipt, 
a corrupt imagination, vain thoughts and diff- 
erent, which who can do? The four and twenty 
letters make no more variety of words in divers 
languages, then melancholy conceipts produce 
diversity of symptomes in several persons. They 
are irregular, obscure, various, so infinite, Pro- 
teus himself is not so divers, you may as well 
make the Moon a new coat, as a true character 
of a melancholy man; as soon finde the motion 
of a bird in the aire, as the heart of man, a melan- 
choly man. They are so confused, I say, divers, 
intermixt with other diseases. As the species 
be confounded (which I have shewed) so are 
the symptomes; Sometimes with headache, 
Cacexia, dropsie, Stone; as you may perceive 
by those severall examples and illustrations, 
collected by Hildesheim speciel. 2. Mercurialis 
consil. 118. cap. 6 & 11. with headach, Epilepsie, 
Priapismus. Trincavelius consil. 12. lib. 1. consil. 
49. with gout: caninus appetitus. Montanus consil. 
26. &c. 23. 234. 249. with falling sicknesse, 
headach, Vertigo, Lycanthropia, &c. 1. Cesar 
Claudinus consult. 4. consult. 89. & 116. with 
gout, agues, Hemrods, stone, &c. who can dis- 
tinguish these melancholy symptomes so inter- 
mixt with others, or apply them to their severall 
kinds, confine them into method? ’Tis hard I 
confesse, yet I have disposed of them as I could, 
and will descend to particularize them according 
to their species. For hitherto I have expatiated 
in more generall lists or termes, speaking pro- 
miscuously of such ordinary signes, which occur 
amongst writers. Not that they are all to be 
found in one man, for that were to paint a 
monster or Chimera, not a man; but some in 
one, some in another, and that successively or 
at severall times. 

Which I have been the more curious to ex- 
presse and report, not to upbraid any miserable 
man, or by way of derision (I rather pitty them) 
but the better to discern, to apply remedies 
unto them; and to shew that the best and sound- 
est of us all, is in great danger, how much we 
ought to fear our own fickle estates, remember 
our miseries and vanities, examine and humili- 
ate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 


mercy, that needs not look for any rods to 
scourge our selves, since we carry them in our 
bowels, and that our souls are in a miserable 
captivity, if the light of grace and heavenly 
truth, doth not shine continually upon us: and 
by our discretion to moderate our selves, to be 
more circumspect and wary in the midst of 
these dangers. 


SECTION III 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION I 
SYMPTOMES OF HEAD-MELANCHOLY 
IF no Symptoms appear about the stomack, nor 
the blood be misaffetted, and fear and sorrow con- 
tinue, it 1s to be thought the Brain tt self 1s troubled, 
by reason of a melancholy juyce bred in it, or 
otherways conveyed into 1t, & that evil juyce ts 
from the distemperature of the part, or left after 
some inflammation, Thus far Piso. But this is 
not always true, for blood and hypocondries 
both are often affected even in head-melan- 
choly. Hercules de Saxoma differs here from 
the common current of Writers, putting peculiar 
signs of head-melancholy from the sole dis- 
temperature of spirits in the Brain, as they are 
hot, cold, dry, moist, all without matter, from 
the motion alone, and tenebrosity of spirits; of 
melancholy which proceeds from humors by 
adustion, he treats apart, with their severall 
symptoms and cures. The common signs, if it 
be by essence in the head, are ruddiness of face, 
high sanguine complexion, most part rubore satur- 
ato, one cals it a blewish, and sometimes full 
of pumples, with red eyes, Avicenna I. 3. Fen. 2. 
Traét. 4. c. 18. Duretus and others out of Galen. 
de affect. 1. 3. c. 6. Hercules de Saxonia to this 
of redness of face, adds heaviness of the head, 
fixed and hollow eyes. If it proceed from dryness 
of the brain, then their heads will be light, ver- 
tiginous, and they most apt to wake, & to con- 
tinue whole moneths together without sleep. Few 
excrements in their eyes and nostrils and often 
bald by reason of excess of dryness, Montaltus 
adds c.17. If it proceed from moisture; dulness, 
drowziness, headache follows; and as Salus. 
Salvianus, c. 1. 1. 2. out of his own experience 
found, Epileptical, with a multitude of humors 
in the head. They are very bashfull, if ruddy, 
apt to blush, and to be red upon all occasions, 
presertim st metus accesserit. But the chiefest 
symptome to discern this species, as I have 
said, is this, that there be no notable signs in 
the Stomack, Hypocondries, or elsewhere, digna, 
as Montaltus tearms them, or of greater note, 
because oftentimes the passions of the stomack 
concur with them. Wind is common to all three 
species, and is not excluded, only that of the 
Hypocondries is more windy then the rest, saith 
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Hollerius. Aitius tetrab. 1. 2. se. 2. c. 9. & 10. 
maintains the same, if there be more signs, and 
more evident in the head then elswhere, the 
Brain is primarily affected, & prescribes head- 
melancholy to be cured by meats amongst the 
rest, void of wind, & good juyce, not excluding 
wind, or corrupt blood, even in head-melan- 
choly it self: but these species are often con- 
founded, & so are their symptoms, as I have 
already proved. The symptomes of the minde 
are superfluous and continuall cogitations: for 
when the head 1s heated, it scorcheth the blood, 
and from thence proceed melancholy fumes, which 
trouble the minde, Avicenna. They are very 
cholerick, and soon hot, solitary, sad, often 
~ silent, watchfull, discontent, Montaltus cap. 24. 
If any thing trouble them, they cannot sleep, 
but fret themselves Still, till another object 
mitigate, or time wear it out. They have griev- 
ous passions, and immoderate perturbations 
of the mind, fear, sorrow, &c. yet not, so con- 
tinuate, but that they are sometimes merry, apt 
to profuse laughter, which is more to be 
wondred at, and that by the authority of Galen 
himself, by a reason of mixture of bloud, prerubi 
jocosis delectantur & irrisores plerumque sunt, if 
they be ruddy, they are delighted in jests, and 
oftentimes scoffers themselves, conceipted; and 
as Rhodericus a Vega comments on that place 
of Galen, merry, witty, of a pleasant disposition, 
and yet grievously melancholy anon after: omnia 


discunt sine dottore, saith Areteus, they learn 
without a teacher: and as Laurentius supposeth, 
those ferall passions and Symptomes of such 
as think themselves glass, pitchers, feathers, 
&c. speak strange languages, proceed a calore 
cerebri (if it be in excess) from the brains dis- 
tempered heat. 


SECTION III 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION II 
SYMPTOMES OF WINDY HYPOCON- 
DRIACALL MELANCHOLY 
IN this Hypocondriacall or flatuous melancholy, 
the symptomes are so ambiguous saith Crato ina 
counsell of his for a Noblewoman, that the most 
exquisite Physicians cannot determine of the part 
affeted. Matthew Flaccius consulted about a 
Noble matron, confessed as much, that in this 
malady he with Hollerius, Fracastorius, Falopius, 
and others, being to give their sentence of a 
party labouring of Hypocondriacall melan- 
choly, could not find out by the symptomes, 
which part was most especially affected; some 
said the womb, some heart, some stomack, &c. 
and therefore Crato, consil. 24. lib. 1. boldly 
avers, that in this diversity of symptomes, which 
commonly accompany this disease, no physician 
can truely say what part is affected. Galen hb. 3. 
de loc. affect. reckons up these ordinary symp- 
tomes, which all the Neotericks repeat of Dzo- 
cles; only this fault he finds with him, that he 
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puts not Fear and Sorrow amongst the other 
signs. Trincavelius excuseth Drocles, lib. 3. consil. 
35. because that oftentimes in a strong head 
and constitution, a generous spirit, and a valiant, 
these symptomes appear not, by reason of his 
valour and courage. Hercules de Saxonia (to 


whom I subscribe) is of the same mind (which 
I have before touched) that Fear and Sorrow 
are not generall Symptomes; some fear and are 
not sad; some be sad and fear not; some neither 
fear nor grieve. The rest are these, beside Fear 
and Sorrow, sharp belchings, fullsome crudities, 
heat in the bowels, wind and rumbling in the guts, 
vehement gripings, pain in the belly, and Stomack 
sometimes, after meat that is hard of concoétion, 
much watering of the Sstomack, and motst spittle, 
cold sweat, importunus sudor, unseasonable sweat 
all over the body, as Octavius Horatianus lib. 2. 
cap. 5. cals it. cold joynts, indigestion, they can- 
not endure their own fulsom belchings, continuall 
wind about their Hypocondries, heat and griping 
in their bowels, preecordia sursum convelluntur, 
midriffe and bowels are pulled up, the veins about 
their eyes look red, and swell from vapours and 
winde. Their ears sing now and then, Vertigo 
and giddiness come by fits, turbulent dreams, 
driness, leanness, apt they are to sweat upon 
all occasions, of all colours and complexions. 


Many of them are high-coloured especially 
after meales, which symptome Cardinal Cecius 
was much troubled with, & of which he com- 
plained to Prosper Calenus his physician, he 
could not eat, or drink a cup of wine, but he 
was as red in the face, as if he had been at a 
Maiors feast. That Symptom alone vexeth many 
Some again are black, pale, ruddy, sometime 
their shoulders, and shoulder blades ake, there 
is a leaping all over their bodies, sudden trem- 
bling, a palpitation of the heart, and that cardiaca 
passio, grief in the mouth of the Stomack, which 
maketh the patient think his heart it self aketh, 
and sometimes suffocation, difficultas anhelttus, 
short breath, hard wind, strong pulse, swooning. 
Montanus consil. 55. Trincavelius li. 3. consil. 36. 
& 37. Fernelius cons. 43. Frambesarius consult. 
lib. 1. consil. 17. Hildesheim, Claudinus &c. give 
instance of every particular. The peculiar symp- 
tomes, which properly belong to each part, be 
these. If it proceed from the stomack, saith 
Savanarola, ’tis full of pain, wind. Guianerius 
addes, vertigo, nausea, much spitting, &c. If 
from the myrache, a swelling and wind in the 
Hypocondries, a lothing, and appetite to vomit, 
pulling upward. If from the heart, aking and 
trembling of it, much heaviness. If from the 
liver, there is usually a pain in the right Hypo- 
condrie. If from the spleen, hardness and grief 
in the left Hypocondrie, a rumbling, much 
appetite and small digestion, Avicenna. If from 
the Meseraicke veines and liver on the other 
side, little or no appetite, Herc. de Saxonia. If 
from the Hypocondries, a rumbling inflation, 
concoction is hindered, often belching, &c. And 
from these crudities, windy vapors ascend up 
to the brain, which trouble the imagination, 
and cause fear, sorrow, dulness, heaviness, 
many terrible conceipts and Chimera’s, as 
Lemnius wel observes, /. 1. c. 16. as a black and 
thick cloud covers the Sun, and intercepts his 
beames, and light, so doth this melancholy vapour 
obnubilate the minde, inforce it to many absurd 
thoughts and imaginations, and compell good, 
wise, honest, discreet men (arising to the Brain 
from the lower parts, as smoke out of a chimney) 
to dote, speak, and doe that which becomes 
them not, their persons, callings, wisdoms. One 
by reason of those ascending vapours & grip- 
ings, rumbling beneath, will not be perswaded 
but that he hath a serpent in his guts, a viper, 
another frogs. Trallanus relates a Storie of a 
woman, that imagined she had swallowed an 
Eele, or a Serpent; and Felix Platerus, observat. 
lib. 1. hath a most memorable example of a 
countreyman of his, that by chance falling into 
a pit where frogs & frogs-spawn was, and a 
little of that water swallowed, began to suspect 
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that he had likewise swallowed frogs-spawn, 
and with that conceipt and fear, his phantasie 
wrought so far, that he verily thought he had 
young live frogs in his belly, gui vivebant ex 
alimento suo, that lived by his nourishment, 
and was so certainly perswaded of it, that for 
many years following, he could not be rectified 
in his conceipt: He studied Physick seven years 
together to cure himself, travelled into Italy, 
France and Germany to confer with the best 
physicians about it, & Anno 1609. asked his 
counsell amongst the rest; he told him it was 
wind, his conceipt, &c.but mordicus contradicere, 
& ore, & scriptis probare nitebatur: no saying 
would serve, it was no wind, but reall frogs: 
and doe you not heare them croake? Platerus 
would have deceived him by putting live frogs, 
into his excrements: but he being a physician 
himself, would not be deceived, vir prudens alias, 
& doéius, a wise and learned man otherwise, a 
Doétor of physick, and after seven years dotage 
in this kind, a phantasia liberatus est, he was 
cured. Laurentius and Goulart have many such 
examples, if you be desirous to read them. One 
commoditie above the rest which are melan- 
choly, these windy flatuous have, lucida in- 
tervalla, their symptomes and pains are not 
usually so continuate as the rest, but come by 
fits, fear and sorrow, and the rest: yet in another 
they exceed all others; and that is, they are 
luxurious, incontinent, and prone to Venerie, 
by reason of wind, & facile amant, & quamlibet 
fere amant. (Fason Pratensis), Rhasis is of opin- 
ion, that Venus doth many of them much good; 
the other symptomes of the minde be common 
with the rest. 


SECTION III 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION III 
SYMPTOMES OF MELANCHOLY 
ABOUNDING IN THE WHOLE BODIE 
THEIR bodies that are affeCted with this uni- 
versall melancholy, are most part black, the 
melancholy juice 1s redundant all over, hirsute 
they are, and lean, they have broad veins, their 
bloud is gross and thick. Their Spleen 1s weak, 
and a Liver apt to ingender the humour; they 
have kept bad diet, or have had some evacuation 
Stopped, as hemrods, or moneths in women, 
which Trallianus in the cure, would have care- 
fully to be inquired, and withall to observe of 
what complexion the party is of, black or red. 
For as Forrestus and Hollerius contend, if they 
be black, it proceeds from abundance of naturall 
melancholy; if it proceed from cares, agony, 
discontents, diet, exercise, &c. they may be as 
wel of any other colour: red, yellow, pale, as 
black, and yet their whole bloud corrupt: pre- 


rubri colore sepe sunt tales, sepe flavi, (saith 
Montaltus cap. 22.) The best way to discern 
this species, is to let them bleed, if the bloud 
be corrupt, thick and black, and they withall 
free from those hypocondriacall symptomes, 
& not so grievously troubled with them, or 
those of the head, it argues they are melancholy 
a toto corpore. ‘The fumes which arise from this 
corrupt bloud, disturb the mind, and make 
them fearfull and sorrowfull, heavie hearted, 
as the rest, dejected, discontented, solitarie, 
silent, wearie of their lives, dull & heavie, or 
merrie, &c. and if far gone, that which Apuleius 
wished to his enemy, by way of imprecation, 
is true in them; Dead mens bones, hobgoblins, 
ghosts are ever in their minds, & meet them Sill 
in every turn: all the bugbears of the night, and 
terrors, fairybabes of tombs, and graves are before 
their eyes, and in their thoughts, as to women and 
children, tf they be in the dark alone. If they hear, 
or read, or see any tragicall object, it sticks by 
them, they are afraid of death, and yet weary 
of their lives, in their discontented humours 
they quarrel with all the world, bitterly inveigh, 
taxe satyrically, and because they cannot other- 
wise vent their passions, or redress what is 
amiss, as they mean, they will by violent death 
at last be revenged on themselves. 


SECTION III 
MEMBER II SUBSECTION IV 
SYMPTOMES OF MAIDS, NUNNES, 
AND WIDOWS MELANCHOLY 

BECAUSE Lodovicus Mercatus in his second 
book de mulier. affect. cap. 4. and Rodericus a 
Castro de morb. mulier. cap. 3. lib. 2. two famous 
Physicians in Spain, Daniel Sennertus of Witten- 
berg lib. 1. part. 2. cap. 13. with others, have 
vouchsafed in their works not long since pub- 
lished, to write two just Treatises de Melan- 
cholia virginum, Momalum & Viduarum, as a 
peculiar species of melancholy (which I have 
already specified) distinct from the rest: (for 
it much differs from that which commonly 
befals men and other women, as having one 
only cause proper to women alone) I may not 
omit in this generall Survey of melancholy 
Symptomes, to set down the particular signs 
of such parties so mis-affected. 

The causes are assigned out of Hippocrates, 
Cleopatra, Moschion, and those old Gyneciorum 
Scriptores, of this ferall malady, in more ancient 
Maids, Widows, and barren Women, ob septum 
transversum violatum saith Mercatus, by reason 
of the midriffe or Diaphragma, heart and brain 
offended with those vicious vapours which 
come from menstruous bloud, znflammationem 
arterie circa dorsum, Rodericus adds, an in- 
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flammation of the back, which with the rest is 
offended by that fuliginous exhalation of corrupt 
seed, troubling the brain, heart and mind; the 
brain I say, not in essence, but by consent, 
Vniversa enim hujus affectus causa abutero pendet, 
& a sanguinis mensiru malitia, for in a word, 
the whole malady proceeds from that inflam- 
mation, putredity, black smoky vapours, &c. 
from thence comes care, sorrow, and anxiety, 
obfuscation of spirits, agony, desperation, and 
the like, which are intended or remitted; sz 
amatorius accesserit ardor, or any other violent 
object or perturbation of mind. This melan- 
choly may happen to Widows, with much care 
and sorrow, as frequently it doth, by reason of 
a sudden alteration of their accustomed course 
of life, &c. To such as lye in childe-bed ob sup- 
pressam purgationem; but to Nunnes and more 

< ancient Maids, and some barren Women for 
OV 3" REN the causes abovesaid, ’tis more familiar, crebrius 
~ \) es his quam reliquis accidit, inquit Rodericus, the 

= rest are not altogether excluded. 

Out of these causes Rodericus defines it with 
Areteus, to be angorem animi, a vexation of the 
mind, a sudden sorrow from a small, light, or 
no occasion, with a kind of still dotage and grief 
of some part or other, head, heart, breasts, sides, 
back, belly, &c. with much solitarinesse, weep- 
ing, distraction, &c. from which they are some- 
times suddenly delivered, because it comes and 
goes by fits, and is not so permanent as other 
melancholy. 

But to leave this brief description, the most 
ordinary symptomes be these, pulsatio juxta 
dorsum, a beating about the back, which 1s al- 
most perpetuall, the skin is many times rough, 
squalid, especially as Areteus observes, about 
the arms, knees, and knuckles. The midriffe 
and heart-strings do burn and beat very fear- 
fully, and when this vapour or fume is Stirred, 
flyeth upward, the heart it self beats, is sore 
grieved, and faints, fauces siccitate precluduntur, 
ut difficulter possit ab utert strangulatione decerni, 
like fits of the mother, Alvus plerisque nil reddit, 
alits exiguum, acre, biliosum, lotium flavum. They 
complain many times, saith Mercatus, of a great 
pain in their heads, about their hearts, and hypo- 
condries, and so likewise in their breasts, which 
are often sore, sometimes ready to swoon, their 
faces are inflamed, and red, they are dry, thirsty, 
suddenly hot, much troubled with winde, can- 
not sleep, &c. And from hence proceed ferina 
deliramenta, a brutish kinde of dotage, trouble- 
some sleep, terrible dreams in the night, sub- 
rusticus pudor & verecundia ignava, a foolish 
kinde of bashfulness to some, perverse con- 
ceipts and opinions, dejection of mind, much 
discontent, preposterous judgement. They are 
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apt to loath, dislike, disdain, to be weary of 
every object, &c. each thing almost is tedious 
to them, they pine away, void of counsell, apt 
to weep, and tremble, timorous, fearfull, sad, 
and out of all hope of better fortunes. They 
take delight in nothing for the time, but love 
to be alone and solitary, though that do them 
more harm; And thus they are affected so long 
as this vapour lasteth; but by and by as pleasant 
and merry as ever they were in their lives, they 
sing, discourse and laugh in any good company, 
upon all occasions, and so by fits it takes them 
now and then, except the malady be inveterate, 
and then ’tis more frequent, vehement and 
continuate. Many of them cannot tell how to ex- 
press themselves in words, or how it holds them, 
what ailes them, you cannot understand them, 
or well tell what to make of their sayings; so far 
gone sometimes, so Sstupified and distracted, 
they think themselves bewitched, they are in 
despair, apte ad fletum, desperationem, dolores 
mammis & hypocondrus. Mercatus therefore 
adds, now their breasts, now their hypocond- 
ries, belly and sides, then their heart and head 
akes, now heat, then wind, now this, now that 
offends, they are weary of all; and yet will not, 
cannot again tell how, where or what offends 
them, though they be in great pain, agony, and 
frequently complain, grieving, sighing, weeping 
and discontented Still, sine causa manifesta, most 
part, yet I say they will complain, grudge, la- 
ment, and not be perswaded, but that they are 
troubled with an evill spirit, which is frequent 
in Germany, saith Rodericus, amongst the com- 
mon sort: and to such as are most grievously 
_ affected, (for he makes three degrees of this 
disease in women) they are in despair, surely 
forespoken or bewitched, and in extremity of 
their dotage, (weary of their lives) some of them 
will attempt to make away themselves. Some 
think they see visions, confer with spirits and 
devils, they shall surely be damned, are afraid 
of some treachery, imminent danger, & the 
like, they wil not speak, make answer to any 
question, but are almost distracted, mad, or 
Stupid for the time, and by fits: and thus it holds 
them, as they are more or less affected, and as 
the inner humour is intended or remitted, or by 
outward objects and perturbations aggravated, 
solitariness, idleness, &c. 

Many other maladies there are incident to 
young women, out of that one and only cause 
above specified, many ferall diseases. I will not 
so much as mention their names, melancholy 
alone is the subject of my present discourse, 
from which I will not swerve. The severall 
cures of this infirmity, concerning Diet, which 
must be very sparing, Phlebotomy, Physick, 
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internall, externall remedies, are at large in 
great variety in Rodericus a Gastro, Sennertus, 
and. Mercatus, which who so will, as occasion 
serves, may make use of. But the best and surest 
remedy of all, is to see them well placed, and 
married to good husbands in due time, hinc ille 
lachryme, that’s the primary cause, and this 
the ready cure, to give them content to their 
desires. I write not this to patronize any wanton, 
idle flurt, lascivious or light huswives, which 
are too forward many times, unruly, and apt to 
cast away themselves on him that comes next, 
without all care, counsel, circumspection, and 
judgment. If religion, good discipline, honest 
education, wholsome exhortation, fair promises, 
fame and loss of good name cannot inhibit and 
deterre such, (which to chast and sober maids 
cannot chuse but avail much) labour and ex- 
ercise, Strict diet, rigor and threats may more 
opportunely be used, and are able of themselves 
to qualifie and divert an ill disposed tempera- 
ment. For seldom shall you see an hired servant, 
a poor handmaid, though ancient, that is kept 
hard to her work, and bodily labour, a course 
country wench troubled in this kind, but noble 
virgins, nice gentlewomen, such as are solitary 
and idle, live at ease, leade a life out of action 
and imployment, that fare well, in great houses 
and joviall companies, ill disposed peradventure 
of themselves, and not willing to make any re- 
sistance, discontented otherwise, of weak judge- 
ment, able bodies, and subject to passions 
(grandiores virgines, saith Mercatus, Steriles & 
vidue plerumque melancholic) such for the most 
part are misaffected, and prone to this disease. 
I do not so much pity them that may otherwise 
be eased, but those alone that out of a strong 
temperament, innate constitution, are violently 
carried away with this torrent of inward hum- 
ours, and though very modest of themselves, 
sober, religious, vertuous, and well-given (as 
many so distressed maids are) yet cannot make 
resistance, these grievances will appear, this 
malady will take place, and now manifestly 
shews it self, and may not otherwise be helped. 
But where am 1? Into what subject have I 
rushed? What have I to do with Nunnes, Maids, 
Virgins, Widows? I am a Batcheler my self, 
and lead a Monastick life in a Colledg, ne ego 
sane ineptus qui hec dixerim, 1 confess *tis an 
indecorum, and as Pallas a Virgin blushed, when 
Jupiter by chance spake of Love matters in her 
presence, and turn’d away her face; me repri- 
mam, though my subject necessarily require it, 
I will say no more. 

And yet I must and wiil say something more, 
add a word or two in gratiam Virginum & Vidu- 
arum, in favour of all such distressed parties, 


in commiseration of their present estate. And 
as I cannot chuse but condole their mishap that 
labour of this infirmitie, and are destitute of 
help in this case, so must I needs inveigh against 
them that are in fault, more then manifest causes, 
and as bitterly tax those tyrannizing Pseudo- 

olititians, superstitious orders, rash vows, 
hard-hearted parents, guardians, unnatural 
friends, allies (cal them how you will) those 
careless and stupid overseers, that out of worldly 
respects, covetousness, supine negligence, their 
own private ends (cum sibi sit interim bene) can 
so severely reject, stubbornly neglect, and im- 
piously contemn, without all remorse and pitie, 
the tears, sighs, groans, and grievous miseries 
of such poor Souls committed to their charge. 
How odious and abominable are those super- 
Stitious and rash vows of Popish Monasteries, 
so to bind and inforce men and women to vow 
Virginite, to lead a single life against the laws of 
nature, opposite to religion, policie, and human- 
ity, so to Starve, to offer violence, to suppress 
the vigor of youth, by rigorous statutes, severe 
laws, vaine perswasions, to debar them of that, 
to which by their innate temperature they are 
so furiously inclined, urgently carried, and 
sometimes precipitated, even irresistibly led, 
to the prejudice of their souls health, and good 
estate of body and minde: And all for base and 
private respects, to maintain their gross super- 
stition, to inrich themselves and their territories 
as they falsly suppose, by hindering some mar- 
riages, that the world be not full of beggers, 
and their parishes pestered with Orphanes, 
Stupid politicians; heccine fiert flagitia? ought 
these things so to be carried? better marry then 
burn, saith ihe Apostle, but they are other- 
wise perswaded. They wil by all means quench 
their neighbours house if it be on fire, but that 
fire of lust which breaks out into such lamen- 
table flames, they will not take notice of, their 
own bowels oftentimes, flesh and bloud shall 
so rage and burn, and they will not see it; mis- 
erum est, saith Austin, serpsum non muserescere, 
& they are miserable in the meane time, that 
cannot pity themselves, the common good of 
all, and per consequens their own estates. For 
let them but consider what fearfull maladies, 
ferall diseases, gross inconveniences come to 
both sexes by his enforced temperance, it trou- 
bles me to think of, much more to relate those 
frequent aborts and murdring of infants in 
their Nunneries (read Kemnitius and others) 
their notorious fornications, those Spintrias, 
Tribadas, Ambubeias, &c. those rapes, incests, 
adulteries, mastuprations, Sodomies, buggeries 
of Monkes and Friers. See Bales visitation of 
Abbies, Mercurialis, Rodericus a Castro, Peter 
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Forestus, and divers physicians; I know their 
ordinarie Apologies and excuses for these things, 
sed viderint Politict, Medici, Theologi, I shall 
more opportunely meet with them elsewhere. 
Illus vidue, aut patronum Virginis hujus, 
Ne me forte putes, verbum non amplius addam. — 


SECTION III MEMBER III 
IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THESE 
PRECEDENT SYMPTOMES 


TO give some satisfaction to melancholy men, 
that are troubled with these symptomes, a better 
means in my judgement cannot be taken, then 
to shew them the causes whence they proceed; 
not from divels, as they suppose, or that they 
are bewitched or forsaken of God, hear or see, 
&c. as many of them think, but from naturall 
and inward causes, that so knowing them, they 
may better avoid the effects, or at least endure 
them with more patience. The most grievous 
and common symptomes are Fear and Sorrow, 
and that w.thout a cause, to the wisest and dis- 
creetest men, in this malady not to be avoided. 
The reason why they are so tius discusseth 
at large, Tetrabib. 2. 2. in his first probleme 
out of Galen, lib. 2. de causis sympt. 1. For Galen 
imputeth all to the cold that is black, and thinks 
that the spirits being darkned, and the sub- 
Stance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the 
objects thereof appear terrible, and the minde 
it self, by those dark, obscure, gross fumes, 
ascending from black humours, is in continuall 
darkness, fear and sorrow; divers terrible mon- 
Strous fictions in a thousand shapes & appari- 
tions occurre, with violent passions, by which 
the brain and phantasie are troubled and eclipsed. 
Fracastorius lib. 2. de intellect. will have cold to 
be the cause of Fear and Sorrow; for such as are 
cold, are ill disposed to murth, dull and heavy, by 
nature solitarie, silent; and not for any inward 


darkness (as Physicians think) for many melan- 
choly men dare boldly be, continue, and walk in 
the dark, and delight in it: solum frigid timidt: 
if they be hot, they are merry; and the more 
hot, the more furious, and void of fear, as we 
see in madmen: but this reason holds not, for 
then no melancholy, proceeding from choler 
adust, should fear. Averroes scoffs at Galen for 
his reasons, and brings five arguments to refell 
them: so doth Herc. de Saxonia, Tra. de 
melanch. cap. 3. assigning other causes, which 
are copiously censured and confuted by 4lianus 
Montaltus, cap. §. & 6. Lod. Mercatus de Inter. 
morb. cur. lib. 1. cap. 17. Altomarus cap. 7. de 
mel. Guianerius tract. 15. c. 1. Bright cap. 17. 
Laurentius cap. 5. Valestus med. cont. lib. §. con. 


st Distemperature they conclude, makes black 


juice, blackness obscures the spirits, the spirits 
obscured, cause fear and sorrow. Laurentius cap. 
13. supposeth these black fumes offend especially 
the Diaphragma or Midriffe, and so per con- 
sequens the mind, which is obscured as the Sun 
by a cloud. To this opinion of Galen, almost 
all the Greeks and Arabians subscribe, the 
Latines new and old, interne tenebre offuscant 
animum, ut externe nocent pvuerts, as children 
are affrighted in the dark, so are melancholy 
men at all times, as having the inward cause 
with them, & still carrying it about. Which 
black vapors, whether they proceed from the 
black bloud about the heart, as T. W. Jes. thinks 
in his Treatise of the passions of the mind, or 
Stomack, spleen, midriffe, or all the misaffected 
parts together, it boots not, they keep the mind 
in a perpetuall dungeon, and oppress it with 
continuall fears, anxieties, sorrows, &c. It is an 
ordinarie thing for such as are sound, to laugh 
at this dejected pusillanimity, and those other 
symptomes of melancholy, to make themselves 
merry with them, and to wonder at such, as 
toys and trifles, which may be resisted and 
withstood, if they will themselves: but let him 
that so wonders, consider with himself, that if 
a man should tell him on a sudden, some of his 
especiall friends were dead, could he choose 
but grieve? or set him upon a steep rock, where 
he should be in danger to be precipitated, could 
he be secure? his heart would tremble for fear, 
and his head be giddy. P. Byarus Traét. de pest. 
gives instance (as I have said) and put case (saith 
he) i one that walks upon a plank, if it lye on the 
ground, he can safely do it: but if the same plank 
be laid over some deep water, in Stead of a bridge, 
he is vehemently moved, and tis nothing but his 
imagination, forma cadendi impressa, to which 
his other members and faculties obey. Yea, but 
you infer, that such men have a just cause to 
fear, a true object of fear; so have melancholy 
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men an inward cause, a perpetuall fume and 
darkness, causing fear, grief, suspicion, which 
they carry with them, an object which cannot 
be removed; but sticks as close, and is as in- 
separable as a shadow to a bodie, and who can 
expell, or over-run his shadow? remove heat 
of the liver, a cold stomack, weak spleen: re- 
move those adust humours and vapours arising 
from them, black bloud from the heart, all out- 
ward perturbations, take away the cause, and 
then bid them not grieve nor fear, or be heavie, 
dull, lumpish, otherwise counsell can do little 
good; you may as well bid him that is sick of an 
ague, not to be adry; or him that is wounded, 
not to feel pain. 

Suspicion follows Fear and Sorrow at heels, 
arising out of the same fountaine, so thinks 
Fracastorius, that Fear is the cause of Suspicion, 
and Sill they suspect some treachery, or some secret 
machination to be framed against them, Stil they 
distrust. Restlesnes proceeds from the same 
spring, variety of fumes makes them like & dis- 
like. Solitarines, avoiding of light, that they are 
weary of their lives, hate the world, arise from 
the same causes, for their spirits and humours 
are opposite to light, fear makes them avoid 
company, and absent themselves, least they 
should be misused, hissed at, or overshoot 
themselves, which stil they suspect. They are 
prone to venery, by reason of wind. Angry, 
waspish, & fretting Still, out of abundance of 
choler, which causeth fearfull dreames, and 
violent perturbations to them, both sleeping & 
waking : That they suppose they have no heads, 
flie, sink, they are pots, glasses, &c. is wind in 
their heads. Herc. de Saxoma doth ascribe this 
to the severall motions in the animall spirits, 
their dilation, contraction, confusion, alteration, 
tenebrosity, hot or cold distemperature, excluding 
all materiall humors. Fracastorius accounts it a 
thing worthy of inquisition, why they should enter- 
tain such false conceipts, as that they have horns, 
great noses, that they are birds, beasts, &c. why 
they should think themselves kings, lords, car- 
dinals. For the first, Fracastorius gives two reas- 
ons: One 1s the disposition of the body: the other, 
the occasion of the phantasy, as if their eyes be 
purblind, their ears sing, by reason of some 
cold & rheume, &c. To the second, Laurentius 
answers, the imagination inwardly or outwardly 
moved, represents to the understanding, not 
inticements only; to favor the passion, or dis- 
like, but a very intensive pleasure follows the 
passion, or displeasure, & the will & reason are 
captivated by delighting in it. 

Why students and lovers are so often melan- 
choly & mad, the Philosopher of Conmbra 
assigns this reason, because by a vehement and 


continuall meditation of that, wherewith they are 
affected, they fetch up the spirits into the brain, 
and with the heat brought with them, they incend 
it beyond measure: and the cells of the inner senses 
dissolve their temperature, which being dissolved, 
they cannot perform their offices as they ought. 
Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle 
hath long since maintained in his problems: 
and that all learned men, famous Philosophers, 
and Law-givers, ad unum fere omnes Melan- 
cholici, have still been melancholy ; is a probleme 
much controverted. Jason Pratensis will have 
it understood of naturall melancholy, which 
opinion Melanéthon inclines to, in his book de 
Anima, and Marcilius Ficinus de san. tuend. lib. 
I. cap. 5. but not simple, for that makes men 
Stupid, heavie, dull, being cold and dry, fear- 
full, fooles, and solitary, but mixt with the other 
humors, flegme only excepted: and they not 
adust, but so mixt, as that bloud be half, with 
little or no adustion, that they be neither too 
hot nor too cold. Aponensis cited by Melanéthon, 
thinks it proceeds from melancholy adust, ex- 
cluding all naturall melancholy as too cold. 
Laurentius condemnes his TJenent, because 
adustion of humours makes men mad, as lime 
burns when water is cast on it. It must be mixt 
with bloud, & somewhat adust, and so that old 
Aphorisme of Aristotle may be verified, Nullum 
magnum ingemum sine mixtura dementia, no 
excellent wit without a mixture of madness. 
Fracastorius shal decide the controversy, Phleg- 
matick are dull: Sanguine lively, pleasant, accep- 
table and merry, but not witty: Cholerick are two 
swift in motion, & furious, impatient of contem- 
plation, deceitfull wits: Melancholy men have the 
most excellent wits, but not all, this humour may 
be hot or cold, thick or thin; if too hot, they are 
furious and mad: if too cold, dull, Stupid, timorous 
and sad: if temperate, excellent, rather inclining 
to the extreme of heat, then cold. This sentence 
of his will agree with that of Heraclitus, a dry 
light makes a wise mind, temperate heat & dri- 
ness, are the chief causes of a good wit; there- 
fore saith lian, an Elephant is the wisest of 
all bruit beasts, because his brain is driests, & 
ob atre bilis copiam: this reason Cardan approves 
subtil. 1. 12. lo. Baptista Silvaticus, a physician 
of Millan, in his first controversy, hath copioulsy 
handled this question: Rulandus in his prob- 
lemes, Celius Rhodiginus lib. 17. Valleriola 6to 
narrat. med. Herc. de Saxonia. Traét. posth. de 
mel. cap.3. Lodovicus Mercatus de inter. morb. cur. 
hb. cap. 17. Baptista Porta Physiog. hb. 1. c. 13. 
and many others. 

Weeping, sighing, laughing, itching, trem- 
bling, sweating, blushing, hearing & seeing 
Strange noyses, visions, wind, crudity, are mo- 
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tions of the body, depending upon these pre- 
cedent motions of the mind: Neither are tears, 
affections, but actions (as Scaliger holds) the 
voice of such as are afraid, trembles, because the 
heart is shaken (Conimb. prob. 6. sec. 3. de som.) 
why they Sstut or faulter in their speech, Mer- 
curtalis and Montaltus cap. 17. give like reasons 
out of Hippocrates, driness, which makes the 
nerves of the tongue torpid. Fast speaking, (which 
is a symptome of some few) Atius will have 
caused from abundance of wind, and swiftness of 
imagination: baldness comes from excess of driness, 
hirsuteness from a dry temperature. The cause 
of much waking in a dry brain, continuall medi- 
tation, discontent, fears & cares, that suffer not 
the mind to be at rest, incontinency is from 
wind, and an hot liver, Montanus cons. 26 Rumb- 
ling in the guts, is caused from wind, and wind 
from ill conco¢tion, weakness of natural heat, 
or a distempered heat and cold; Palpitation of 
the heart from vapours, heaviness and aking 
from the same cause. That the belly is hard, 
w-nd is a cause, and of that leaping in many 
parts. Redness of the face, & itching, as if they 
were flea-bitten, or stung with pis-mires, from 
a sharp subtile wind. Cold sweat from vapours 
arising from the Hypocondries, which pitch 
upon the skin; leanness for want of good nour- 
ishment. Why their appetite is so great, Etius 
answers : Os ventris frigescit, cold in those inner 
parts, cold belly, & hot liver, causeth crudity, 
and intention proceeds from perturbations, our 
soul for want of spirits cannot attend exactly 
to so many intentive operations, being exhaust, 
-& oversway’d by passion, she cannot consider 
the reasons which may disswade her from such 
affections. 

Bashfulness and blushing, is a passion proper 
to men alone, and is not only caused for some 
shame and ignominy, or that they are guilty 
unto themselves of some fowle fact committed, 
but as Fracastorius well determines, ob defectum 
proprium, & timorem, from fear, and a conceit of 
our defects; The face labours and is troubled at 
his presence that sees our defects, and nature wil- 
ling to help, sends thither heat, heat draws the 
subtilest bloud, and so we blush. They that are 
bold, arrogant, & careless, seldome or never blush, 
but such as are fearfull. Anthonius Lodovicus, in 
his book de pudore, will have this subtil bloud 
to arise in the face, not so much for the rever- 
ence of our betters in presence, but for joy and 
pleasure, or if any thing at unawares shall pass 
from us, a sudden accident, occurse, or meeting: 
(which Disarius in Macrobius confirms) the night 
& darkness make men impudent. Or that we 
be staid before our betters, or in company we 
like not, or if any thing molest and offend 


us, erubescentia turnes to rubor, blushing to a 
continuate redness. Sometimes the extremity 
of the ears tingle, and are red, sometimes the 
whole face, Etsi nihil vitiosum commiseris, as 
Lodovicus holds: though Aristotle is of opinion, 
omnis pudor ex vitio commisso, All shame for 
some offence. But we finde otherwise, it may 
as well proceed from fear, from force and in- 
experience, (so Dandinus holds) as vice, a hot 
liver, saith Duretus (notis in Hollerium:) From 
a hot brain, from wind, the lungs heated, or after 
drinking of wine, Strong drink, perturbations, &c. 
Laughter what it is, saith Tully, how caused, 
where, and so suddenly breaks out, that desirous 
to Stay it, we cannot, how 1t comes to possess and 
Shrre our face, veines, eyes, countenance, mouth, 
sides, let Democritus determine. The cause that 
it often affects melancholy men so much, is 
given by Gomesius lib. 3. de sale genial. cap. 18. 
abundance of pleasant vapours, which in san- 
guine melancholy especially, break from the 
heart, and tickle the midriffe, because tt 1s trans- 
verse and full of nerves: by which titillation the 
sense being moved, and arteries distended, or pulled, 
the spirits from thence move and possess the sides, 
vaines, countenance, eyes. See more in Fosius de 
risu & fletu, Vives 3 de Anima. Tears, as Scaliger 
defines, proceed from grief and pity, or from 
the heating of a moist brain, for a dry cannot weep. 
That they see and hear so many phantasmes, 
chimeraes, noyses, visions, &c. as Fienus hath 
discoursed at large in his book of imagination, 
& Lavater de spettris part. 1. cap. 2. 3. 4. their 
corrupt phantasie makes them see & hear that 
which indeed is neither heard nor seen, Quiz 
multum jejunant, aut noctes ducunt insomnes, they 
that much fast, or want sleep, as melancholy 
or sick men commonly do, see visions, or such 
as are weak-sighted, very timorous by nature, 
mad, distracted, or earnestly seek. Sabini quod 
volunt somniant, as the saying is, they dream 
of that they desire. Like Sarmiento the Span- 
iard, who when he was sent to discover the 
Streights of Magellan, and Confine places, by 
the Prorex of Peru, standing on the top of an 
Hill, Amenissimam planitiem despicere sibi visus 
fuit, edificia magnifica, quamplurimos Pagos, 
altas Turres, splendida Templa, and brave Cities, 
built like ours in Europe, not saith mine Author, 
that there was any such thing, but that he was 
vanissimus & nimis credulus, and would fain 
have had it so. Or as Lod. Mercatus proves, by 
reason of inward vapours, and humours from 
bloud, choler, &c. diversly mixt, they appre- 
hend and see outwardly, as they suppose, divers 
images, which indeed are not. As they that 
drink wine think all runs round, when it is in 
their own brain; so is it with these men, the 
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fault and cause is inward, as Galen affirmes 
mad men and such as are near death, quas extra 
se videre putant Imagines, intra oculos habent, 
*tis in their brain, which seemes to be before 
them; the brain as a concave glass reflects solid 
bodies. Senes etiam decrepiti cerebrum habent 
concavum & aridum, ut tmaginentur se videre 
(saith Boissardus) que non sunt, old men are too 
frequently mistaken and dote in like case: or 
as he that looketh through a piece of red glass, 
judgeth every thing he sees to be red; corrupt 
vapours mounting from the body to the head, 
and distilling again from thence to the eyes, 
when they have mingled themselves with the 
watery crystal which receiveth the shadowes 
of things to be seen, make all things appeare 
of the same colour, which remains in the humour 
that overspreds our sight, as to melancholy 
men all is black, to phlegmatick all white &c. 
Or else as before the Organs corrupt by a cor- 
rupt phantasy, as Lemmus ib. 1. cap. 16. well 
quotes, cause a great agitation of spirits, and 
humors, which wander to and fro 1n all the creeks 
of the brain, and cause such apparations before 
their eyes. One thinks he reads something 
written in the moon, as Pythagoras is said to 
have done of old, another smels brimstone, 
hears Cerberus bark: Orestes now mad supposed 
he saw the furies tormenting him, and his mother 
Still ready to run upon him. 

O mater chsecro noli me persequt 

His furtis, aspeciu anguinets, horribilibus, 

Ecce ecce me invadunt, in me jam ruunt. 
but Eleéra told him thus raving in his mad fit, 
he saw no such sights at all, it was but his crased 
imagination. 

Quiesce, quiesce miser in linteis tuts, 
Non cernis etenim que videre te putas. 

So Pentheus (in Bacchis Euripidis) saw two 
suns, two Thebes, his brain alone was troubled. 
Sicknes is an ordinarie cause of such sights. 
Cardan subtil. 8. Mens egra laboribus & jeyunis 
fratta, factt eos videre, audire, &c. And. Ostander 
beheld strange visions, and Alexander ab Alex- 
andro, both, in their sickness, which he relates 
de rerum varietat. lib. 8. cap. 44. Albategnius 
that noble Arabian on his death bed, saw a ship 
ascending and descending, which Fracastorius 
records of his friend Baptista Tirrianus. Weak 
sight and a vaine perswasion withall, may effect 
as much, and second causes concurring, as an 
oare in water makes a refraction, and seems 
bigger, bended double, &c. The thickness of 
the aire may cause such effects, or any object 
not well discerned in the dark, fear and phan- 
tasie will suspect to be a Ghost, a devil, &c. 
Quod nimis miseri timent, hoc facile credunt, we 
are apt to beleeve, and mistake in such cases. 


Marcellus Donatus, lib. 2. cap. 1. brings in a 
Storie out of Aristotle, of one Antepheron which 
likely saw wheresoever he was, his own image 
in the aire, as in a glass. Vitellio hb. 10. perspett. 
hath such another instance of a familiar ac- 
quaintance of his, that after the want of three 
or four nights sleep, as he was riding by a river 
side, saw another riding with him, and using 
all such gestures as he did, but when more light 
appeared, it vanished. Eremites and Anachorites 
have frequently such absurd visions, revela- 
tions by reason of much fasting, & bad diet, 
many are deceived by legerdemain, as Scot 
hath well shewed in his book of the discovery 
of witchcraft, and Cardan subtil. 18.suffites, per- 
fumes, suffumigations, mixt candles, perspective 
glasses, and such naturall causes, make men look 
as if they were dead, or with horse-heads, buls- 
horns, & such like brutish shapes, the room ful 
of snakes, adders, dark, light, green, red, of all 
colours, as you may perceive in Baptista Porta, 
Alexis, Albertus & others, Glow-wormes, Fire- 
drakes, Meteors, Ignis fatuus, which Phinius hb. 
2. cap. 37. cals Castor and Pollux, with many such 
that appear in moorish grounds, about church- 
yards, moist valleys, or where battels have been 
fought, the causes of which reade in Goclenius, 
Velcurius, Finkius, &’c. such fears are often done, 
to frighten children with squibs, rotten wood, 
&c. to mak folks look as if they were dead, solito 
majores, bigger, lesser, fairer, fowler, ut aStantes 
sine capitibus videantur ; aut toti igniti, aut forma 
demonum, accipe pilos canis mgri, &c. saith 
Albertus; And so tis ordinarie to see Strange 
uncouth sights by Catoptricks; who knows not 
that if in a dark roome, the light be admitted 
at one only little hole, and a paper on glass put 
upon it, the sun shining, wil represent on the 
opposite wal, all such objects as are illuminated 
by his rayes? with Concave and Cylinder glasses, 
we may reflect any shape of men, divels, anticks, 
(as magicians most part do, to gull a silly spec- 
tator in a dark roome) we will our selves, & 
that hanging in the aire, when ’tis nothing but 
such an horrible image as Agrippa demon- 
Strates, placed in another roome. Roger Bacon 
of old is said to have represented his own image 
walking in the aire by this art, though no such 
thing appear in his perspectives. But most part 
it is in the brain that deceives them, although I 
may not deny, but that oftentimes the devil 
deludes them, takes his opportunity to suggest, 
and represent vain objects to melancholy men, 
and such as are ill affected. To these you may 
adde the knavish Impostures of Juglers, Exor- 
cists, Mass-Priests, and Mountebanks, of whom 
Roger Bacon speaks, &c. de miraculis natura & 
artis cap. 1. they can counterfeit the voices of 
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all birds and bruit beasts almost, all tones and 
tunes of men, and speak within their throats, 
as if they spoke afar off, that they make their 
auditors beleeve they hear spirits, and are thence 
much astonished and affrighted with it. Besides, 
those artificiall devices to over-hear their con- 
fessions, like that whispering place of Glocester 
with us, or like the Dukes place at Mantua in 
Italy, where the sound is reverberated by a con- 
cave wall; a reason of which Blancanus in his 
Ecchometria gives, and mathematically demon- 
strates. 

So that the hearing is as frequently deluded as 
the sight, from the same causes almost, as he 
that hears bels, will make them sound what he 
list. As the fool thinketh, so the bell clinketh. 
Theophilus in Galen, thought he heard musick, 
from vapours which made his ears sound, &c. 
Some are deceived by Eccho’s, some by roaring 
of waters, or concaves & reverberation of aire 
in the ground, hollow places and wals. At 
Cadurcum in Aquitany, words & sentences are 
repeated by a strange Eccho to the full, or what- 
soever you shall play upon a musicall instru- 
ment, more distin¢étly & louder, then they are 
spoken at first. Some Eccho’s repeat a thing 
spoken seven times, as at Olympus in Mace- 
donia, as Pliny relates, lib. 36. cap. 15. Some 
twelve times, as at Charenton a village neere 
Paris in France. At Delphos in Greece hereto- 
fore was a miraculous Eccho, and so in many 
other places. Cardan subtil. I. 18. hath wonder- 
full Stories of such as have been deluded by 
these Ecchos. Blancanus the Jesuite in his Eccho- 
metria hath variety of examples, & gives his 
reader ful satisfaction of all such sounds by way 
of demonstration. At Barrey an Isle in the 
Severn mouth they seem to hear a smiths forge: 
so at Lypara, & those sulphurious Isles, & many 
such like which Olaus speaks of in the con- 
tinent of Scandia, & those Northern countries. 
Cardan de reru var. 1. 15. c. 84. mentioneth a 
woman, that stil supposed she heard the divel 
cal her, & speaking to her, she was a painters 
wife in Millan: and many such illusions & 
voices, which proceed most part from a corrupt 
imagination, 

Whence it comes to pass, that they prophesie, 
speak severall languages, talke of Astronomy, 
& other unknown sciences to them: (of which 
they have been ever ignorant,) I have in brief 
touched, only this I will here adde, that Arcu- 
lanus, Bodin. lib. 3.cap.6.daemon. & some others, 
hold as a manifest token that such persons are 
possessed with the divel: so doth Hercules de 
Saxonia, and Apponensis, and fit only to be 
cured by a Priest. But Guzanerius, Montaltus, 
Pomponatius of Padua, and Lemnius lib. 2. cap. 2. 


refer it wholly to theill disposition of the humour, 
& that out of the authority of Aristotle prob. 30. 
I. because such symptomes are cured by purg- 
ing; and as by the striking of a flint fire is in- 
forced, so by the vehement motions of spirits, 
they do elicere voces inauditas, compell strange 
speeches to be spoken: another argument he 
hath from Plato’s reminiscentia, which all out 
as likely as that which Marsilius Ficinus speaks 
of his friend Pierleonus; by a divine kind of in- 
fusion he understood the secrets of nature and 
tenents of Grecian and Barbarian philosophers, 
before ever he heard of, saw, or read their 
works: but in this I should rather hold with 
Avicenna and his associats, that such symptomes 
proceed from evil spirits, which take all oppor- 
tunities of humors decayed, or otherwise to 
pervert the soul of man; and besides, the hum- 
our it self is Balneum Diaboli, the devils bath; 
and as Agrippa proves, doth intice him to seize 
upon them. 


SECTION IV MEMBER I 
PROGNOSTICKS OF MELANCHOLY 


PROGNOSTICKS, or signs of things to come, 
are either good or bad. If this malady be not 
hereditary, and taken at the beginning, there is 
good hope of cure, recens curationem non habet 
difficilem, saith Avicenna, 1. 3. Fen. 1. Trad. 4. 
c. 18. That which is with laughter, of all others 
is most secure, gentle, and remiss, Hercules de 
Saxonia. If that evacuation of hemrods, or varices 
which they call the water between the skin, shall 
happen to a melancholy man, his misery is ended, 
Hippocrates Aphor. 6, 11. Galen. 1. 6. de morbis 
vulgar com. 8. confirmes the same; and to this 
Aphorisme of Hippocrates all the Arabians, new 
and old Latines subscribe; Montaltus. c. 25. 
Hercules de Saxonia, Mercurialis, Vittorius 
Faventinus, &c. Skenkius 1. 1. observat. med. 
c. de Mania, illustrates this Aphorisme, with 
an example of one Damiel Federer a Copper- 
smith that was long melancholy, and in the 
end mad about the 27 yeare of his age, these 
varices or water began to arise in his thighes, 
and he was freed from his madness. Marius the 
Roman was so cured, some say, though with 
great pain. Skenkius hath some other instances 
of women that have been helped by flowing of 
their moneths, which before were stopped. 
That the opening of the hemrods will do as 
much for men, all physicians joyntly signifie, 
so they be voluntary, some say, and not by 
compulsion. All melancholy are better after 
a quartane; fobertus saith, scarce any man 
hath that ague twice: But whether it free him 
from this malady, ’tis a question; for many 
physicians ascribe all long agues for especiall 
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causes, and a quartane ague amongst the rest. 
Rhasis cont. lib. 1. traét. 9. When melancholy gets 
out at the superficies of the skin, or settles break- 
ing out in scabs, leproste, morphew, or is purged 
by Stooles, or by the urine, or that the spleen is 
enlarged, and those varices appeare, the disease 
is dissolved. Guianerius, cap. 5. tract. 15. addes 
dropsie, jandise, dysentery, leprosie, as good 
signes, to these scabs, morphewes, and break- 
ing out, and proves it, out of the 6. of Hippo- 
crates Aphorismes. 

Evil prognosticks on the other part. Inveterata 
melancholia incurabilis, if it be inveterate, it is 
incurable, a common axiome, aut difficulter 
curabilis as they say that make the best, hardly 
cured. This Galen witnesseth, /. 3. de loc. affect. 
cap. 6, be it in whom it will, or from what cause 
soever, tt is ever long, wayward, tedious, and hard 
to be cured, if once it be habituated. As Lucian 
said of the gout, she was the queen of diseases, 
and inexorable, may we say of melancholy. Yet 
Paracelsus will have all diseases, whatsoever 
curable, & laughs at them which think other- 
wise, as T. Erastus part. 3. objects to him; al- 
though in another place, hereditary diseases he 
accounts incurable, & by no art to be removed. 
Hildesheim spicel. 2. de mel. holds it less danger- 
ous if only zmagination be hurt, and not reason, 
the gentlest 1s from bloud. Worse from choler adust, 
but the worst of all from melancholy putrefied. 
Bruel esteems hypocondriacall least dangerous, 
and the other two species (opposite to Galen, 
hardest to be cured. The cure is hard in man) 
but much more difficult in women. And both 
men and women must take notice of that saying 
of Montanus consil. 230. pro Abbate Italo, This 
malady doth commonly accompany them to their 
grave; Physicians may ease, and it may lye hid 
for a time, but they cannot quite cure it, but it will 
return again more violent & sharp then at first, 
and that upon every small occasion or errour: as 
in Mercuries weather-beaten statue, that was 
once all over gilt, the open parts were clean, 
yet there was zm fimbris aurum, in the chinks a 
remnant of gold: there will be some reliques of 
melancholy left in the purest bodies (if once 
tainted) not so easily to be rooted out. Often- 
times it degenerates into Epilepsy, Apoplexy, 
Convulsions, and blindness: by the authority 
of Hippocrates and Galen, all averre, if once it 
possesse the ventricles of the brain, Frambe- 
sarius, & Salust. Salvianus adds, if it get into 
the optick nerves, blindness. Mercurialts consil. 
20. had a woman to his patient, that from melan- 
choly became Epileptick and blinde. If it come 
from a cold cause or so continue cold, or in- 
crease, Epilepsie; Convulsions follow, and 
blindnes, or else in the end they are moped, 


sottish, and in all their actions, speeches, ges- 
tures, ridiculous. If it come from an hot cause, 
they are more furious, & boisterous, & in con- 
clusion mad. Calescentem melancholiam sepius 
sequitur mania. If it heat & increase, that is the 
common event, per circuitus, aut semper insanit, 
he is mad by fits, or altogether. For as Sennertus 
contends out of Crato, there is seminarius ignis 
in this humour, the very seeds of fire. If it come 
from melancholy naturall adust, and in excess, 
they are often demoniacall, Montanus. 
Seldome this malady procures death, except 
(which is the greatest, most grievous calamity, 
and the misery of all miseries) they make away 
themselvs, which is a frequent thing, & familiar 
amongst them. *Tis Hippocrates observation, 
Galens sentence, Etsit mortem timent, tamen 
plerumque sibi ipsis mortem consciscunt, 1. 3. de 
locis affect. cap. 7. The doom of all physicians. 
’Tis Rabbi Moses Aphorisme, the prognosticon 
of Avicenna, Rhasis, 4itius, Gordomus, Valescus, 
Altomarus, Salust. Salvtanus, Capivaccius, Mer- 
catus, Hercules de Saxonia, Piso, Bruel, Fuchstus, 
all, &c. 
Et sepe usque adeo mortis formidine vite 
Percipit infelix odium lucisque vidende, 
Vt sibt consciscat merenti pectore lethum. 
And so far forth deaths terror doth affright. 
He makes away himself, and hates the light: 
To make an end of fear and grief of heart, 
He voluntary dies to ease his smart. 
In such sort doth the torture and extremity of 
his misery torment him, that he can take no 
pleasure in his life, but is in a manner inforced 
to offer violence unto himself, to be freed from 
his present insufferable pains. So some (saith 
Fracastorius) in fury, but most in despair, sorrow, 
fear, and out of the anguish and vexation of their 
souls, offer violence to themselves: for their hfe is 
unhappy, and miserable. They can take no rest in 
the night, nor sleep, or if they do slumber, fearfull 
dreames astonish them. In the daytime they are 
affrighted still by some terrible object, and torn 
in pieces with suspition, fear, sorrow, discon- 
tents, cares, shame, anguish, &c. as so many 
wild horses, that they cannot be quiet an hour, 
a minute of time, but even against their wils 
they are intent, and still thinking of it, they 
cannot forget it, it grindes their souls day and 
night, they are perpetually tormented, a burden 
to themselves, as Fob was, they can neither eat, 
drink or sleep. Psal. 107. 18. Their soul abhorreth 
all meat, and they are brought to deaths door, 
being bound in misery and iron: they curse their 
Stars with Fob, and day of their birth, and wish 
for death: for as Pineda and most interpreters 
hold, Job was even melancholy to despair, and 
almost madnesse it self; they murmur many 
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times against the world, frinds, allies, all man- 
kinde, even against God himself in the bitter- 
nesse of their passion, vivere nolunt, mort nesciunt, 
live they will not, die they cannot. And in the 
midst of these squalid, ugly, and such irkesome 
dayes, they seek at last, finding no comfort, no 
remedy in this wretched life, to be eased of 
all by death, Omnia appetunt bonum, All crea- 
tures seek the best, and for their good as they 
hope, sub specie in shew at least, vel quia more 
pulchrum putant (saith Hippocrates) vel quia 

utant inde se majoribus malis liberari, to be 
freed as they wish. Though many times as 
4Esops fishes, they leap from the frying-pan 
into the fire it self, yet they hope to be eased by 
his meanes; and therefore (saith Felix Platerus) 
after many tedious dayes at last, either by 
drowning, hanging, or some such fearfull end, 
they precipitate, or make away themselves: 
many lamentable examples are daily seen amongst 
us: alius ante fores se laqueo suspendit, (as Seneca 
notes) alius se precipitavit a tecto, ne dominum 
Stomachantem audtret, alius ne reduceretur a fuga 
ferrum redegit in viscera, so many causes there 
are—His amor exitio est, furor his—love, grief, 
anger, madness; and shame, &c. Tis a common 
calamity, a fatal end to this disease, they are 
condemned to a violent death, by a jury of 
Physicians, furiously disposed, carried head- 
long by their tyrannizing wils, inforced by 
miseries, & there remains no more to such per- 
sons, if that heavenly Physician, by his assisting 
grace and mercy alone do not prevent, (for no 
humane perswasion, or art can help) but to be 
their own butchers, and execute themselves. 
Socrates his cicuta, Lucretia’s dagger, Timons 
halter are yet to be had; Cato’s knife and Nero’s 
sword are left behinde them, as so many fatall 
engines, bequeathed to posterity, and will be 
used to the worlds end, by such distressed souls : 
so intolerable, unsufferable, grievous and vio- 
lent is their pain, so unspeakable, and continuate. 
One day of grief is an hundred years, as Cardan 
observes: *Tis carnificina hominum, angor animi, 
as well saith Areteus, a plague of the soul, the 
cramp and convulsion of the soul, an Epitome 
of hell; and if there be an hell upon earth, it is 
to be found in a melancholy mans heart. 

For that deep torture may be call’d an hell, 
When more 1s felt, then one hath power to tell. 
Yea, that which scoffing Lucian said of the Gout 
in jest, I may truly affirm of melancholy in 
earnest. 
O triste nomen! o diis odibile 
Melancholia lacrymosa, Cocyti filha, 
Tu Tartari specubus opacis edita 
Erinnys, utero quam Magera suo tulit, 

YN Et ab uberibus aluit, cuique parvule 
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Amarulentum in os lac Aleéto dedit, 
Omnes abominabilem te demones 
Produxere in lucem, exitio mortalium. 
Non fupiter ferit tale telum fulminis, 
Non ulla sic procella sevit equoris, 
Non impetuosi tanta vis est turbinis, 
An asperos sustineo morsus Cerberi? 
Num virus Echidne membra mea depascitur? 
Aut tunica sanie tinfta Nesst sanguinis? 
Illacrymabile & immedicabile malum hoc. 

O sad and odious name! a name so fell, 

Is this of melancholy, brat of hell. 

There born in hellish darkness doth it dwel, 

The Furies brought it up, Megera’s teat, 

Aleéto gave it bitter milk to eat. 

And all conspir’d a bane to mortall men, 

To bring this devil out of that black den, 

Jupiters thunderbolt, not storm at sea, 

Nor whirl-winde doth our hearts so much 

dismay. 

What? am I bit by that fierce Cerberus? 

Or stung by serpent so pestiferous ? 

Or put on shirt that’s dipt in Nessus bloud? 

My pain’s past cure; Physick can do no good. 
No torture of body like unto it, Szcult non in- 
venere tyrannt Majus tormentum, no Strappado’s, 
hot irons, Phalaris bulls, 

Nec ira deum tantum, nec tela, nec hoStis, 

Quantum sola noces animis illapsa, 

‘oves wrath, nor devils can 
Do so much harm to th’ Soul of man. 

All fears, griefs, suspicions, discontents, im- 
bonities, insuavities are swallowed up, and 
drowned in this Euripus, this Irish sea, this 
Ocean of misery, as so many smal brooks; ’tis 
coagulum omnium erumnarum: which Ammianus 
applied to his distressed Palladius. I say of our 
Melancholy man, he is the cream of humane 
adversity, the quintessence, and upshot; all 
other diseases whatsoever, are but flea-bitings 
to melancholy in extent: ’Tis the pith of them 
all, 
Hospitium est calamitatis; quid verbis opus est? 
Quamcunque malam rem queeris, illic reperies: 

What need more words? ’tis calamities Inn, 

Where seek for any mischief, *tis within; 
and a mleancholy man is that true Prometheus, 
which is bound to Caucasus; the true Titius, 
whose bowels are still by a vulture devoured 
(as Poets fain) for so doth Lilius Geraldus in- 
terpret it, of anxieties, and those griping cares, 
and so ought it to be understood. In all other 
maladies, we seek for help, if a leg or an arm 
ake, through any distemperature or wound, or 
that we have an ordinary disease, above all 
things whatsoever, we desire help & health, a 
present recovery, if by any means possible it 
may be procured: we will freely part with all 


other fortunes, substance, endure any misery, 
drink bitter potions, swallow those distastful 
pils, suffer our joynts to be seared, to be cut off, 
any thing for future health; so sweet, so dear, 
so precious above all other things in this world 
is life: ’tis that we chiefly desire, long and happy 
days, multos da Fupiter annos, increase of years 
all men wish; but to a melancholy man, nothing 
so tedious, nothing so odious; that which they 
so carefully seek to preserve he abhors, he alone; 
so intolerable are his pains; some make a ques- 
tion, graviores morbi corporis an anim, whether 
the diseases of the body or mind be more griev- 
ous, but there is no comparison, no doubt to 
be made of it, multo enim sevior longeque est 
atrocior animi, quam corporis cruciatus (Lem. 
I. I. c. 12.) the diseases of the mind are far more 
grievous.—Totum hic pro vulnere corpus, body 
and soul is misaffected here, but the soul es- 
pecially. So Cardan testifies de rerum var. lib. 
8. 40. Maximus Tyrius a PlatoniSt, and Plutarch 
have made just volumes to prove it. Dies adimit 
egritudinem hominibus, in other diseases there 
is some hope likely, but these unhappy men are 
born to misery, past all hope of recovery, in- 
curably sick, the longer they live the worse 
they are, and death alone, must ease them. 

Another doubt is made by some Philosophers, 
whether it be lawful for a man in such extrem- 
ity of pain and grief, to make away himself: 
and how these men that so do, are to be cen- 
sured. The Platonists approve of it, that it is 
lawful in such cases, and upon a necessity; 
Plotinus 1. de beatitud. c. 7. and Socrates him- 
self defends it, in Plato’s Phedon, if any man 
labor of an incurable disease, he may dispatch 
himself, if it be to his good. Epicurus and his 
followers, The Cymicks and Stoicks in general 
affirm it, Epiftetus and Seneca amongst the rest, 
quamcunque veram esse viam ad libertatem, any 
way is allowable, that leads to liberty, Jet us give 
God thanks, that no man is compelled to live 
against his will: quid ad hominem claustra, carcer, 
custodia? liberum ostium habet, death is always 
ready and at hand. Vides illum precipitem locum, 
illud flumen, Dost thou see that steep place, 
that river, that pit, that tree, there’s liberty at 
hand, effugia servitutis & doloris sunt, as that 
Laconian \ad cast himself headlong (mon serviam 
aiebat puer) to be freed of his misery: Every vein 
in thy body, if these be mimis operosi exitus, wil 
set thee free, guid tua refert finem facias an ac- 
cipias ? there’s no necessity for a man to live in 
misery. Malum est necessitati vivere; sed in neces- 
sitate vivere, necessitas nulla est. Ignavus qui sine 
causa moritur, & Stultus qui cum dolore vivit. Idem 
epi. 58. Wherefore hath our Mother the earth 
brought out poysons, saith Plimy, in so great 
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a quantity, but that men in distress might make 
away themselves? which Kings of old had ever 
in readiness, ad incerta fortune venenum sub 
custode promptum, Livy writes, and Executioners 
always at hand. Speusippus being sick was met 
by Diogenes, and carried on his slaves shoulders, 
he made his moan to the Philosopher; but 
I pitty thee not quoth Diogenes, qui cum talis 
vivere sustines, thou maist be freed when thou 
wilt, meaning by death. Seneca therefore com- 
mends Cato, Dido, and Lucretia, for their 
generous courage in so doing, & others that 
voluntarily die, to avoid a greater mischief, to 
free themselves from misery, to save their honor, 
or vindicate their good name, as Cleopatra did, 
as Sophonisba, Syphax wife did, Hannibal did, 
as Funius Brutus, as Vibius Virius, and those 
Campamian Senators in Livy (Dec. 3. lib. 6.) to 
escape the Roman tyranny, that poysoned them- 
selves. ThemiStocles drank Bulls bloud, rather 
then he would fight against his Countrye, and 
Demosthenes chose rather to drink poyson, 
Publius Crasst filius, Censorius and Plancus, those 
heroicall Romans to make away themselves, 
then to fall into their enemies hands. How many 
myriads besides in all ages might I remember, 
qui sibi lethum Insontes peperere manu, &c. Rhasis 
in the Macchabees is magnified for it, Sampsons 
death approved. So did Saul and Jonas sin, and 
many worthy men and women, quorum memoria 
celebratur in Ecclesia, saith Leminchus, for kil- 
ling themselves to save their Chastity and honor, 
when Rome was taken as Austin instances, /. I. 
de Civit. Det, cap. 16. Ferom vindicateth the 
same in Jonam & Ambrose I. 3. de virginitate 
commendeth Pelagia for so doing. Eusebius, hb. 
8. cap. 15. admires a Romane Matron for the 
same fact to save her self from the lust of Max- 
entius the Tyrant. Adelhelmus, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury cals them Beatas virgines que sic, &c. Titus 
Pomponius Atticus, that wise, discreet, renowned 
Romane Senator, Tully’s dear friend when he 
had been long sick, as he supposed of an in- 
curable disease, vitamque produceret ad augendos 
dolores, sine spe salutis, was resolved voluntarily 
by famine, to dispatch himself, to be rid of his 
pain; and when as Agrippa, and the rest of his 
weeping friends earnestly besought him, oscu- 
lantes obsecrarent ne id quod natura cogeret, ipse 
acceleraret, not to offer violence to himself, 
with a settled resolution he desired again they 
would approve of his good intent, & not seek to 
dehort him from it: And so constantly died, 
precesque eorum tactturna sua obstinatione depres- 
sit. Even so did Corellius Rufus another grave 
Senator, by the relation of Plinius Secundus, 
epist. ib. 1. eprst. 12. famish himself to death; 
pedibus correptus cum incredibiles cruciatus & 


indignissima tormenta pateretur, a cibis omnino 
abstinuit; neither he nor Hispilla his wife could 
divert him, but destinatus mori obstinate magis, 
&c, die he would, and die he did. So did Lycur- 
gus, Aristotle, Zeno, Chrysippus, Empedocles, 
with myriads, &’c. In wars for a man to run 
rashly upon imminent danger, and present 
death, is accounted valour and magnanimity, 
to be the cause of his own, and many a thousands 
ruin besides, to commit wilfull murther in a 
manner, of himself and others, is a glorious 
thing, and he shall be crowned for it. The 
Massegate in former times, Barbiccians, and I 
know not what nations besides, did stifle their 
old men, after 70. years, to free them from those 
grievances incident to that age. So did the in- 
habitants of the Island of Choa, because their 
air was pure and good, and the people generally 
long lived, antevertebant fatum suum, priusquam 
manct forent, aut tmbecillitas accederet, papavere 
vel cicuta, with Poppy or Hemlock they pre- 
vented death. S. Thomas Moore in his Vtopia 
commends voluntary death, if he be sibi aut 
aliis molestus, troublesome to himself or others, 
(especially if to live be a torment to him) let him 
free himself with his own hands from this tedious 
life, as from a prison, or suffer himself to be freed 
by others. And ’tis the same tenent which Laer- 
tius relates of Zeno, of old, Iuste sapiens sibt 
mortem conscisctt, si in acerbis doloribus versetur, 
membrorum mutilatione aut morbis egre curandis, 
and which Plato 9. de legibus approves, if old 
age, poverty, ignominy, &’c. oppress, and which 
Fabius expresseth in effect (Prefat. 7. Institut.) 
Nemo nist sua culpa diu dolet. It is an ordinary 
thing in China (saith Mat. Riccius the Jesuit) 
if they be in dispair of better fortunes, or tyred 
and tortured with misery, to bereave themselves 
of life, and many times to spite their enemies the 
more, to hang at their door. Tacitus the Historian, 
Plutarch the Philosopher, much approve a 
voluntary departure, and Aust. de civ. Det. I. 1. 
c.29. defends a violent death, so that it be under- 
taken in a good cause, nemo sic mortuus, qui non 
fuerat aliquando moriturus; quid autem interest, 
quo mortis genere vita ita fimatur, quando ille 
cut finitur, iterum mort non cogitur ? &c. no man 
so voluntarily dies, but volens nolens, he must 
die at last, and our life is subject to innumer- 
able casualties, who knows when they may 
happen, utrum satius est unam perpeti moriendo, 
an omnes timere vivendo, rather suffer one, than 
fear all. Death is better than a bitter life, Eccl. 
30. 17. And a harder choice to live in fear, than 
by once dying, to be freed from all. Theom- 
brotus Ambraciotes perswaded I know not how 
many hundreds of his auditors, by a luculent 
oration he made of the miseries of this, and 
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happiness of that other life, to precipitate them- 
selves. And having read Platos divine tract de 
anima, for examples sake led the way first. That 
neat Epigram of Calimachus will tell youas much, 
Famque vale Soli cum diceret Ambrociotes, 
In Stygios fertur destluisse lacus, 
Morte nihil dignum passus: sed forte Platonis 
Divini eximium de nece legit opus. 
Calenus and his Indians, hated of old to die a 
natural death: the Czrcumcellians and Donatists, 
loathing life, compelled others to make them 
away, with many such: but these are false and 
Pagan positions, prophane Stoical Paradoxes, 
wicked examples, it boots not what Heathen 
Philosophers determine in this kind, they are 
impious, abominable, and upon a wrong ground. 
No evil is to be done that good may come of it; 
reclamat Christus, reclamat Scriptura, God, and 
all good men are against it: He that stabs an- 
other can kill his body; but he that stabs him- 
self, kils his own Soul. Male meretur, qui dat 
mendico, quod edat; nam & illud quod dat, perit; 
& ili producit vitam ad miseriam: he that gives 
a beggar an almes (as that Comical Poet said) 
doth ill, because he doth but prolong his miser- 
ies. But Laétantius 1. 6. c. 7. de vero cultu, cals 
it a detestable opinion, and fully confutes it, 
lib. 3. de sap. cap. 18. and S. Austin, ep. 52. ad 
Macedonium, cap. 61. ad Dulcitium Tribunum: 
so doth Hierom to Marcella of Blesilla’s death, 


Non recipio tales animas &c. he cals such men - 
martyres Stulte Philosophie: so doth Cyprian 
de duplict martyrio; St gui sic moriantur, aut 
infirmitas, aut ambitio, aut dementia cogit eos: 
*tis meer madness so to do, furor est ne moriare 
mori. To this effect writes Arist. 3. Ethic. Lipsius 
Manuduc. ad Stoicam Philosophiam hb. 3. disser-_ 
tat. 23. but it needs no confutation. This only 
let me add, that in some cases, those hard cen- 
sures of such as offer violence to their own per- 
sons, or in some desperate fit to others, which 
sometimes they do, by stabbing, flashing, &c. 
are to be mitigated, as in such as are mad, be- 
side themselves for the time, or found to have 
been long melancholy, and that in extremity, 
they know not what they do, deprived of reason, 
judgement, all, as a ship that is void of a Pilot, 
must needs impinge upon the next rock or sands, 
and suffer shipwrack. P. Forestus hath a Story of 
two melancholy brethren, that made away them- 
selves, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly 
censured, to be infamously buried, as in such 
cases they use: to terrifie others, as it did the Mz/- 
estan Virgins of old; but upon farther examina- 
tion of their misery and madness, the censure 
revoked, and they were solemnly interred, as 
Saul was by David 2 Sam. 2. 4. and Seneca well 
adviseth, Irascere interfectort, sed miserere inter- 
fei; be justly offended with him as he was 
a murderer, but pity him now as a dead man. 


Thus of their goods and bodies, we can dispose; but what shall become of their Souls, 
God alone can tell; his mercy may come inter pontem & fontem, inter gladium & 
jugulum, betwixt the bridge and the brook, the knife and the throat. 

Quod cuiquam contigit, cuivis potest: Who knows how he may be 
tempted? It is his case, it may be thine: Que sua sors hodie 
est, cras fore vestra potest. We ought not to be so rash 
and rigorous in our censures, as some are; 
charity will judge and hope the best; 

God be merciful unto us all. 
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Such meats as are easie of digestion, well dressed, hot, §§ 
sod, &c. young, moist, of good nourishment, &c. §§ 


Bread of pure wheat, well baked. ® 
Water clear from the fountain. §§ 
Wine and drink not too strong, &c. ¥ 
Matter & Flesh Mountainbirds, partridg,phesant,quails,&'c. 5S 
quality. { Hen, capon, mutton, veale, kid, rabbit, Sc. _ S$ 
1. Subs. Fish That live in gravelly waters, as pike, % 
{ pearch, trowt, Sea-fish, solid, white, &’c. ss 
Diet rec- Borage, bugloss, bawm, succory, endive, 
tified. or Hearbs { EA e broath, not raw, a % 
1. Memb. Fruit Raysins of the Sun, apples corrected for §§ 
wind, oranges, G’c., parsnips, pota- SS 
| ? BES: > /parsnipss ar §§ 
toes, &’c. §§ 
oP Set. 2. 2.Quan- | At seasonable and usuall times of repast, in good 9 
Dietetical, tity. order, not before the first be concocted, sparing, Re 
which not overmuch of one dish. §§ 
consists in} 2. Rectification of Retention and Evacuation, as costiveness, Venery, bleeding SS 
reforming at nose, months stopped, baths, Gc. 8 
those six 3. Air recti- ,/ Naturally in the choice, and site of our contrey, dwelling-place, §§ 
) non-natu- fied with a to be hot and moist, light, wholsome, pleasant, &c. x 
ral things Digression } Artificially, by often change of aire, avoiding winds, fogs, tem- §S 
as in of the Aire. pests, opening windows, perfumes, &'c. §§ 
Of body and minde, but moderate, as hawking, hunting, riding, % 
shooting, bowling, fishing, fowling, walking in fair fields, galler- ¢& 
4. Exercise ies, tennis, bar. §§ 
Of minde, as Chess, cards, tables, Gc. to see playes, masks, &'c. . 
serious Studies, business, all honest recreations. §§ 
5. Reétification of waking and terrible dreams, &c. §§ 
6. Rectification of passions and perturbations of the minde. ™ 
§§ 
Subset. se 
From 1. By using all good means of help, confessing to a friend, &c. * 
himself Avoiding all occasions of his infirmity. §§ 
Not giving way to passions, but resisting to his utmost. * 
Memb. 6. 2. By fair and foul means, counsell, comfort, good perswasion, §¢ 
Passions witty devices, fictions, and if it be possible to satisfie his mind. §§ 
and per- or 3. Musick of all sorts aptly applyed. 
turbations 4. Mirth, and merry company. §§ 
of the §§ 
minde Memb. * 
rectified. Seét, 3. 1. Generall discontents and grievances satisfied. §§ 
A conso- | 2. Particular discontents, as deformity of body, sick- % 
latory di- ness, baseness of birth, &c. §§ 
from his gression, | 3. Poverty and want, such calamities and adversities. SS 
friends. contain- 4. Against servitude, loss of liberty, imprisonment, * 
ing reme- banishment, &’c. §§ 
dies to all ( 5. Against vain fears, sorrows for death of friends, or $9 
discon- otherwise. * 
tents and | 6. Against envy, livor, hatred, malice, emulation, am- §§ 
passions bition, and self-love, &c. : 
of the 7. Against repulses, abuses, injuries, contempts, dis- ‘ 
minde. graces, contumelies, slanders, and scoffes, Gc. {8 
8. Against all other grievous and ordinary symptoms ee 
of this disease of melancholy. §§ 
§§ 
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. To the heart; borage, buglosse, Scorzonera, &c. §§ 
% To the head; balm, hops, nenuphar, &c. §§ 
&S Simples Herbs. | Liver; Eupatory, artimesia, &c. 
§§ altering 3. Subs.) Stomack; wormwood, centory, peniroyall. §§ 
. melan- Spleen; Ceterache, ashe, Tamerisk. §$ 
§§ QO} > choly, To purifie the blood; endive, succory, &c. . 
§ 8 8 | g | with a di- Against wind; origan, fennel, aniseed, Gc. 
. Se. 4 | § | gression of | 4. Pretious stones; as smaragdes, chelidonies, &c. Mine- . 
§§ Pharma- A <’| Exotick rals, as gold, &c. §S 
§§ ceutice, or] Simples Wines; as of Hellebor, Buglosse, §§ 
§§ : i : §§ 
Physick 2. Subs. Tameriske, &c. 
‘ which tae fluide | Syrupes of borage, buglosse, hops, » 
=i hot me " c P 
& cureth mat Ne Epithyme, endive, succory, &c. 
§§ With or B. or | Conserves of violets, maidenhair, bo- . 
§§ medicines, a rage, buglosse, roses, Gc. §§ 
® with a 3 consis-| Confe¢tions; Treacle, Mithridate, Ec- * 
§§ digression g ting. legmes or Lin¢tures. §§ 
® of this or J or | Com- Diambra, dianthos. e 
kinde of pounds Diamargaritum calidum. 
. Physick, is altering S Diamoscum dulce. . 
. either melan- or Eletuarium de gemmis. . 
gg Mem. 1. choly, ° Letificans Galent & Rhasis. S 
» Subs, 1. eee a uy 7 Seabee rage coma N 
igression | + | solid, as iarrhodon atis. 
® of Com- those aro- e. Diacorolli, diacodium, with their e 
§§ pounds matical tables. §§ 
§$ 1. Subs. confections. ‘ Condites of all sorts, &c. Sf 
® Oyls of Camomile, Violets, Roses, &c. e 
§§ Out- Oyntments; alablastritum, populeum, &c. §§ 
SS wardly Liniments; plaisters, cerotes, cataplasms, 
§§ p : : §§ 
§§ used, as frontals, fomentations, Epithymes, sacks, §§ 
yi Purging ( bags, odoraments, posies, &’c. . 
§§ Particular to the three distinct Species, 25 (2) I. §§ 
§§ Simples 1. Subs. Asrabecca, Lawrell, white Hellebor, Scylla, or Sea- §§ 
® purging Upward, onyon, Antimony, Tobacco. . 
§§ melan- as vomits , More gentle; as Sena, Epithime, Polipody, Miroba- {f 
§§ choly. or Down- lanes, Fumitory, &c. 
Ny ward. Stronger; Aloes, lapis Armenus, lapis lazuli, black e 
§S 2. Subs. hellebor. §§ 
§§ Medicines «» ( Liquid; as Potions, Julips, Syrups, % 
. purging Mouth S| wine of Hellebor, buglosse, &'c. § 
§§ melan- or ©} Solid; as lapis Armenus, & lazuli. §§ 
8 choly, are a pils of Indy, pils of Fumitory, &c. . 
® either Superior m Electuaries, Diasena, confection of ¢F 
S§ Mem. 2. parts. or S|  Hamech, Hierologladium, &c. 9 
S$ 3. Subs. Not swallowed, as gargarisms, mastica- § 
% Com- tories, &c. : 
§§ pounds §§ 
x purging or Nostrils; sneezing powders, odoramets, perfumes, &'c. S$ 
§§ melan- Inferior parts, as Clysters strong and weak, and suppositories of §f 
¥ choly. Castilian sope, hony boiled, &c. . 


Phlebotomy, to all parts almost, and all the distinct Species. % 


With knife, horsleeches. Cupping-glasses. Cauteries, and searing SS 
3 : y §§ 
with hot Irons, boaring. Dropax and Synapismus. Issues to (f 


& I. Chyrugical Phy- 
§§ sick, which consists 
§§ of Memb. 3. 


§§ severall parts, and upon severall occasions. §§ 
§§ §§ 
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« 62 2. Mem. Diet, preparatives, purges, averters, cordials, corre¢tors, as before. x 
§§ Cure of melan- | Phlebotomy in this kind more necessary, and more frequent. §§ 
§§ Choly over the | To correct and cleanse the blood with Fumitory, Sene, Succory, Dandelion, ® 
* body. Endive, &c. ss 
Subset. 1. § 
® Phlebotomy if need require. % 
§§ Diet, preparatives, averters, cordials, purgers, as before, saving that they must §§ 
% not be so vehement. ; : z . 
§§ Use of peny-royal, wormwood, centaury sod, which alone hath cured many.  {§ 
» To provoke urine with aniseed, daucus, asarum, &c. and stools if need be by §§ 
§5 clysters and suppositories. N 
§§ To respect the spleen, stomack, liver, hypocondries. §§ 
» To use Treacle now and then in winter. » 
§§ To vomit after meals sometimes, if it be inveterate. § 
§§ Galanga, gentian, Enula, Angelica, §§ 
8 Roots, calamus Aromaticus, zedoary, . 
§§ 1 Cureof china, condite ginger, Gc. ® 
* Hypocon- Peniroyal, rue, calamint, bay ® 
§ driacall, Hearbs, leaves, & beries, Scordium, 
x or windy n Bettany, Lavender, camomile, . 
SY melan- = centaury, wormwood, cumin, % 
§§ choly, Inwardly = broom, orange pils. §9 
§§ 3. Mem. taken, o Saffron, cynamome, mace, nut- §§ 
Spices, { a dd pes musk, zedoary » 
OF with wine, &c. §§ 
® Aniseed, fennelseed, ammi, cary, §§ 
§9 MS Seeds, cumin, nettle, bayes, parsly, N 
§§ re) grana paradisi. §§ 
» or B Dianisu, Diagalanga, Diaciminu, diacla- . 
§§ o minthes, Ele¢ctuariu de baccis Lauri, Bene- §F 
§§ A.{ dicta laxativa, &c. pulvis Carminativus, {9 
N ” & pulvis descrip. Antidotario Florentino, » 
§§ 2. To expel @ aromaticum, rosatum, Mithridat. §§ 
* wind. Outwardly used as Cupping-glasses to the Hypocodries without §§ 
x scarification, oyl of camomile, rue, aniseed, their deco¢tions, » 
§§ &c. §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
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PARTITION 


THE CURE OF MELANCHOLIE 
THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER 
AND SUBSECTION 


UNLAWFULL CURES REJECTED 


INVETERATE Melancholy, howsoever it 
may seeme to be a continuate, inexorable dis- 
ease, hard to be cured, accompanying them to 
their graves most part, as Montanus observes, 
yet many times it may be helped, even that 
which is most violent, or at least, according to 
the same Author, 7¢ may be mitigated and much 
eased, Nil desperandum. It may be hard to cure, 
butnotimpossible for him that is most grievously 
affected, if he be but willing to be helped. 

Upon this good hope I will proceed, using the 
same method in the Cure, which I have formerly 
used in the rehearsing of the causes; first Gen- 
eral, then Particular; and those according to 
their severall species. Of these cures some be 
Lawfull, some again Vnlawfull, which though 
frequent, familiar, and often used, yet justly 
censured, and to be controverted. As first, 
whether by these diabolical meanes, which are 
commonly practised by the devil and his Minis- 


ters, Sorcerers, Witches, Magicians, &c. by. 


Spells, Cabalistical words, Charmes, Char- 
acters, Images, Amulets, Ligatures, Philters, 
Incantations, &c. this disease & the like may 
be cured? and if they may, whether it be law- 
ful to make use of them, those magneticall cures, 


or for our good to seek after such meanes in 
any case? The first, whether they can do any 
such cures, is questioned amongst many writers, 
some affirming, some denying. Valestus cont. 
med. lib. 5. cap. 6, Malleus Maleficor. Heurnius, 
I. 3. pratt. med. cap. 28. Celius lib. 16. c. 16. 
Delrio Tom. 3. Wierus lib. 2. de prestig. dem. 
Libanius, Lavater de spect. part. 2. cap. 7. Hol- 
brenner the Lutheran in PiStorium, Polydor Virg. 
1. 1. de prodig. Tandlerus, Lemnius, (Hippocrates, 
and Avicenna amongst the rest) deny that spirits 
or devils have any power over us, and referre 
all with Pomponatius of Padua to naturall causes 
and humours. Of the other opinion are Bodinus 
Demonamantia, lib. 3. cap. 2. Arnoldus, Mar- 
cellus Empyricus, I. Pistorius, Paracelsus Apodix. 
Magic. Agrippa lib. 2. de occult. Philos. cap. 36. 
69. 71. 72. & J. 3. c. 23. & 10. Marcilius Ficinus 
de vit. coelit. compar. cap. 13. 15. 18. 21. &e. 
Galeottus de promiscua dott. cap. 24. Fovianus 
Pontanus Tom. 2. Plin. lib. 28. c. 2. Strabo, lib. 
15. Geog. Leo Suavius: Goclenius de ung. armar. 
Oswoldus Crollius, Ernestus Burgravius. D® Flud, 
&c. Cardan de subt. brings many proofs out of 
Ars Notoria, and Solomons decayed workes, 
old Hermes, Artesius, Costaben Luca, Picatrix, 
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&c. that such cures may be done. They can 
make fire it shall not burn, fetch back theeves 
or stolen goods, shew their absent faces in a 
glasse, make serpents ly Still, Stanch bloud, 
salve gouts, epilepsies, biting of mad dogs, 
tooth-ach, melancholy, & omnia mundi mala, 
make men immortal, young again as the Spanish 
Marques is said to have done by one of his 
slaves, and some, which juglers in China main- 
tain stil (as Tragaltius writes) that they can do 
by their extraordinary skil in physick, and some 
of our moderne Chymists by their Strange lim- 
becks, by their spels, Philosophers stones and 
charms. Many doubt, saith Nicholas Taurellus, 
whether the devil can cure such diseases he hath 
not made, and some flatly deny it, howsoever 
common experience confirmes to our astonishment, 
that Magicians can worke such feats, and that 
the devil without impediment can penetrate through 
all the parts of our bodies, and cure such maladies 
by meanes to us unknown. Daneus in his tract de 
Sortiartis subscribes to this of Taurellus; Erastus 
de lamiis, maintaineth as much, and so do most 
divines, that out of their excellent knowledge 
and long experience they can commit agentes 
cum patientibus, colligere semina rerum, eaque 
materie applicare, as Austin infers de Civ. Det 
& de Trint. lib. 3. cap. 7. & 8. they can worke 
Stupend and admirable conclusions; we see 
the effects only, but not the causes of them. 
Nothing so familiar as to hear of such cures. 
Sorcerers are too common; cunning men, wiz- 
ards, and white-witches, as they call them, in 
every village, which if they be sought unto, will 
help almost all infirmities of body and minde, 
Servatores in latine, and they have commonly 
S‘ Catherines wheel printed in the roof of their 
mouth, or in some other part about them, rests- 
tunt incantatorum prestigiis, (Botssardus writes) 
morbos a sagis motos propulsant, &c. that to 
doubt of it any longer, or not to beleeve, were to 
run into that other Sceptical extreme of incredul- 
ity, saith Taurelius. Leo Suavius in his Comment 
upon Paracelsus seemes to make it an art, which 
ought to be approved: Pistorius and others Sstifly 
maintaine the use of charmes, words, characters, 
&c. Ars vera est, sed pauci artifices repertuntur; 
The art is true, but there be but a few that have 
skill in it. Marcellus Donatus lib. 2. de hist. mir. 
cap. 1. proves out of Josephus eight bookes of 
antiquities, that Solomon so cured all the diseases 
of the minde by spels, charmes, and drove away 
devils, and that Eleazar did as much before Ves- 
pasian. Langius in his med. epist. holds Iupiter 
Menecrates, that did so many stupend cures in 
his time, to have used this art, and that he was 
no other then a Magician. Many famous cures 
are daily done in this kinde, the devil is an ex- 


pert Physician, as Godelman calls him, Hb. 1. 
cap. 18. and God permits oftentimes these 
Witches and Magicians to produce such effects, 
as Lavater cap. 3. lib. 8. part. 3. cap. 1. Polid. 
Virg. lib. 1. de prodigus, Delrio and others admit. 
Such cures may be done, and as Paracels. Tom. 
4. de morb. ament. Stifly maintains, they cannot 
otherwise be cured but by spels, seales, and spiritual 
physick. Arnoldus lib. de sigillis, sets down the 
making of them, so doth Rulandus and many 
others. 

Hoc posito, they can effect such cures, the maine 
question is whether it be lawfull in a desperate 
case, to crave their help, or aske a Wisards ad- 
vice. "Tis a common practice of some men to 
go first to a Witch, and then to a Physician, if 
one cannot the other shall, Flettere st nequeant 
superos Acheronta movebunt. It matters not, saith 
Paracelsus, whether it be God or the Devil, Angels 
or unclean spirits cure him, so that he be eased. If 
a man fall into a ditch, as he prosequutes it, 
what matter is it whether a friend or an enemy 
help him out? and if I be troubled with such a 


malady, what care I whether the devil himself, ~ 


or any of his ministers by Gods permission 
redeem me? He calls a Magician Gods Minister 
and his Vicar, applying that of vos estis du pro- 
phanely to them, for which he is lashed by T. 
Erastus part. 1. fol. 45. And elsewhere he en- 
courageth his patients to have a good faith, a 
Strong imagination, and they shall finde the effects; 
let Divines say to the contrary what they will. He 
proves and contends that many diseases cannot 
otherwise be cured; Incantatione orti incanta- 
tione curari debent; if they be caused by in- 
cantation, they must be cured by incantation. 
Constantinus lib. 4. approves of such remedies. 
Bartolus the Lawyer, Peter rodius rerum Indic. 
hb. 3. tit. 7. Salicetus Godefridus, with others 
of that sect, allow of them; modo sint ad sani- 
tatem, que a magis fiunt, secus non, so they be 
for the parties good, or not at all. But these men 
are contuted by Remigius, Bodinus, dem. lib. 3. 
cap.2. Godelmannus lib. 1. cap. 8. Wierus, Delrio 
lib. 6. quest. 2. Tom. 3. mag. inquis. Erastus de 
Lamits; all our Divines, Schoolmen, and such 
as write cases of conscience are against it, the 
Scripture it self absolutely forbids it as a mortall 
sinne, Levit. cap. 18. 19. 20. Deut. 18. &c. Rom. 
8. 19. Evill 1s not to be done, that good may come 
of it. Much better it were for such patients that 
are so troubled, to endure a little misery in this 
life, then to hazard their souls health for ever, 
and as Delrio counselleth, much better dye, then 
be so cured. Some take upon them to expell 
Devils by naturall remedies, and magicall exor- 
cismes, which they seem to approve out of 
the practice of the primitive Church, as that 
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above cited of Tosephus, Eleazar, Ireneus, Ter- 
tullian, Austin. Eusebius makes mention of such, 
and Magick it self hath been publickly professed 
in some Universities, as of old in Salamanca 
in Spain, and Cracovia in Poland: but con- 
demned Anno 1318. by the Chancellor and 
University of Paris. Our Pontificiall writers 
retain many of these adjurations, and forms of 
exorcismes still in the Church; besides those 
in Baptisme used, they exorcise meats, and 
such as are possessed, as they hold, in Christs 
name. Read Hieron. Mengus cap. 3. Pet. Tyreus, 
part. 3. cap. 8. what exorcismes they prescribe, 
besides those ordinary means of fire, suffumiga- 
tions, lights, cutting the aire with swords, cap. 
57. hearbs, Odours: Of which Tostatus treats, 
2. Reg. cap. 16. quest 43. you shall finde many 
vain and frivolous superstitious formes of exor- 
cismes among them, not to be tolerated, or 
endured. 


SECTION I MEMBER II 
LAWFULL CURES, FIRST FROM GOD 


BEING so clearly evinced, as it is, all unlaw- 
full cures are to be refused, it remaines to treat 
of such as are to be admitted, and those are 
commonly such which God hath appointed, 
by vertue of stones, hearbs, plants, meats, &c. 
and the like, which are prepared and applied 
to our use, by art and indu of physicians, 
who are the dispensers of such treasures for 
our good, and to be honoured for necessities sake, 
Gods intermediate ministers, to whom in our 
infirmities we are to seek for help. Yet not so 
that we rely too much, or wholy upon them: A 
Tove principium, we must first begin with prayer, 
and then use physick; not one without the other, 
but both together. To pray alone, and reject 
ordinary meanes, is to do like him in sop, 
that when his cart was Stalled, lay flat on his 
back, and cried aloud, Help Hercules, but that 
was to little purpose, except as his friend advised 
him, rotis tute tpse annitaris, he whipt his horses 
withall, and put his shoulder to the wheel. God 
workes by meanes, as Christ cured the blind 
man with clay and spittle: 

Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
As we must pray for health of body & minde, 
sO we must use our utmost endeavors to pre- 
serve & continue it. Some kind of devils are not 
cast out but by fasting & prayer, & both neces- 
sarily required, not one without the other. For 
all the physick we can use, art, excellent in- 
dustry, is to no purpose without calling upon 
God, Nil juvat immensos Cratero promittere 
montes: It is in vain to seek for help, run, ride, 
except God blesse us. 


non Siculi dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 

Non animum cythereve cantus. 
Non domus & fundus, non eris acervus & auri 

“Egroto possunt domino deducere febres. 

With house, with land, with money, and with 

gold, 

The masters fever will not be control’d. 
We must use prayer and Physick both together: 
and so no doubt but our prayers will be avail- 
able, & our Physick take effect. "Tis that Heze- 
kiah practised, 2. King. 20. Luke the Evangelist; 
and which we are enjoyned, Coloss. 4. not the 
patient only, but the Physician himself. Hippo- 
crates an heathen, required this in a good prac- 
titioner, and so did Galen. lib. de Plat. & Hipp. 
dog. lib. 9. cap. 15. and in that tract of his, an 
mores sequantur temp. cor.ca.11.’tisa thing which 
he doth inculcate, and many others. Hyperius 
in his first book de sacr. script. lect. speaking of 
that happiness and good success, which all 
Physicians desire & hope for in their cures, 
tells them that it is not to be expected, except with 
a true faith they call upon God, and teach their 
patients to do the like. The councell of Lateran, 
Canone 22. decreed they should do so; the 
Fathers of the Church have Still advised as 
much: Whatsoever thou takest in hand (saith 
Gregory) let God be of thy counsel, consult with 
him; That healeth those that are broken in heart 
(Psal. 147. 3) and bindeth up their sores. Other- 
wise as the Prophet Jeremie, cap. 46. 11. de- 
nounced to Aigypt, In vain shalt thou use many 
medicines, for thou shalt have no health. It is 
the same counsel which Comineus that politick 
historiographer gives to all christian princes, 
upon occasion of that unhappy overthrow of 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, by meanes of which 
he was extremely melancholy, and sick to death: 
in so much that neither Physick, nor perswasion 
could do him any good, perceiving his pre- 
posterous error belike, adviseth all great men 
in such cases, to pray first to God with all sub- 
mission and penitency, to confess their sins, and 
then to use physick. The very same fault it was, 
which the Prophet reprehends in Asa king of 
Juda, that he relyed more on Physick then on 
God, and by all meanes would have him to 
amend it. And ’tis a fit caution to be observed 
of all other sorts of men. The prophet David 
was so observant of this precept, that in his 
greatest misery and vexation of mind, he put 
this rule first in practice. Psal. 77.3. When I am 
in heaviness, I will think on God. Psal. 86. 4. 
Comfort the soul of thy servant, for unto thee I 
lift up my soul: and vers. 7. In the day of trouble 
will I call upon thee, for thou hearest me: Psal, 
54. 1. Save me O God, by thy name, &c. Psal. 
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82. Psal. 20. And ’tis the common practice of ask, respecting wholy their gain, and trusting 


all good men, Ps. 107. 13. when their heart was 
humbled with heaviness, they cried to the Lord in 
their trouble, and he delivered them from their 


distress. And they have found good success in 
so doing, as David confesseth Ps. 30. 12. Thou 
hast turned my mourning into joy, thou hast loosed 
my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness. ‘There- 
fore he adviseth all others to do the like, Psal. 
31. 24. All ye that trust in the Lord, be Strong, 
and he shall establish your heart. It is reported 
by Suidas, speaking of Hezekiah, that there was 
a great book of old, of King Solomons writing, 
which contained medicines for all manner of 
diseases, and lay open Still as they came into 
the Temple: but Hezekiah king of Jerusalem, 
caused it to be taken away, because it made the 
people secure, to neglect their duty in calling 
and relying upon God, out of a confidence on 
those remedies. Minutius that worthy Consull 
of Rome in an oration he made to his souldiers, 
was much offended with them, and taxed their 
ignorance, that in their misery called more on 
him then upon God. A generall fault it is all 
over the world, and Minutius his speech con- 
cerns us all, we rely more on physick, and seek 
oftner to Physicians, then to God himself. As 
much faulty are they that prescribe, as they that 


more to their ordinary receipts and medicines 
many times, then to him that made them. I 
would wish all patients in this behalf, in the 
midst of their melancholy, to remember that 
of Siracides, Ecc. 1. 12. and 12. The fear of the 
Lord is glory and gladness, and rejoycing. The fear 
of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and giveth 
gladness, and joy, and long life: And all such as 
prescribe Physick, to begin in nomine Det, as 
Mesue did, to imitate Lelius a Fonte Eugubinus, 
that in all his consultations, still concludes with 
a prayer for the good success of his business; 
and to remember that of Crato one of their pre- 
decessors, fuge avaritiam, & sine oratione & 
invocatione Dei nihil facias, avoid covetousness, 
and do nothing without invocation upon God. 


SECTION I MEMBER III 
WHETHER IT BE LAWFULL TO SEEK 
TO SAINTS FOR AIDE IN THIS DISEASE 
THAT we must pray to God, no man doubts; 
but whether we should pray to Saints in such 
cases, or whether they can do us any good, it 
may be lawfully controverted. Whether their 
images, shrines, Reliques, consecrated things, 
holy water, medals, benedictions, those divine 
amulets, holy exorcismes, and the signe of the 
crosse be availeable in this disease. The papists 
on the one side stifly maintaine, how many 
melancholy, mad, demoniacall persons are daily 
cured at St Anthonies Church in Padua, at S* 
Vitus in Germany, by our Lady of Lauretta in 
Italy, our Lady of Sichem in the Low Coun- 
tries: Que & cecis lumen, egris salutem, mor- 
tuis vitam, claudis gressum reddit, omnes morbos 
corporis, animi, curat, & in ipsos demones im- 
perium exercet; she cures halt, lame, blinde, all 
diseases of body and minde, and commands the 
devil himself, saith Lipszus. 25000 in a day come 


thither, quis nisi numen in illum locum sic induxit? — 


who brought them? im auribus, in oculis omnium 
gesta, nova novitia; New newes lately done, our 
eyes and ears are full of her cures, and who can 
relate them all? They have a proper Saint almost 
for every peculiar infirmity; for poyson, gouts, 
agues, Petronella: St Romanus for such as are 
possessed: Valentine for the falling sickness; 
St Vitus for mad men, &c. And as of old Pliny 
reckons up Gods for all diseases, (Febri fanum 
dicatum est) Lilius Giraldus repeates many of 
her cermonies: all affections of the mind were 
heretofore accounted gods, Love, & Sorow, 
Vertue, Honor, Liberty, Contumely, Impudency, 
had their Temples, Tempests, Seasons, Crepitus 
Ventris, dea Vucuna, dea Cloacina, there was a 
goddess of idlenes, a goddess of the draught, 
or jakes, Prema, Premunda, Priapus, bawdy 
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gods, and gods for all offices. Varro reckons up 
30000 gods; Lucian makes Podagra the gout a 
goddesse, and assignes her priests and minis- 
ters: and melancholy comes not behind; for 
as Austin mentioneth lib. 4. de Civit. Det, cap. 9. 
there was of old Angerona dea, and she had her 
Chappell and Feasts, to whom (saith Macrobius) 
they did offer sacrifice yearly, that she might 
be pacified as well as the rest. *Tis no new thing, 
you see this of Papists; and in my judgment, 
that old doting Lipsius, might have fitter dedi- 
cated his pen after all his labours, to this our 
goddesse of Melancholy, then to his Virgo 
Halensis, and been her Chaplain, it would have 
becomed him better: But he, poor man, thought 
no harme in that which he did, and will not be 
perswaded but that he doth well, he hath so 
many patrons, and honorable precedents in 
the like kinde, that justifie as much, as eargerly, 
and more then he there saith of his Lady and 
Mistress: read but superstitious Coster and 
Gretsers Tract de Cruce. Laur. Arcturus Fanteus 
de Invoc. Sanét. Bellarmine, Delrio dis. mag. Tom. 
3. 1. 6. quest. 2. sect. 3. Greg. Tolosanus Tom. 2. 
lib. 8. cap. 24. Syntax Strozius Cicogna hb. 4. 
cap. 9. Tyreus, Hieronymus Mengus, and you 
shall finde infinite examples of cures done in 
this kinde, by holy waters, reliques, crosses, 
exorcismes, amulets, images, consecrated beads, 
&c. Barradus the Jesuite, boldly gives it out, 
that Christs countenance, and the virgin Maries, 
would cure melancholy, if one had looked stead- 
fastly on them. P. Morales the Spaniard in his 
book de pulch. Fes. & Mar. confirmes the same 
out of Carthusianus, and I know not whom, 
that it was a common proverb in those daies, 
for such as were troubled in minde to say, 
Eamus ad videndum filium Maria, let us see the 
son of Mary, as they do now post to St Anthonies 
in Padua, or to S‘ Hillaries at Poiéters in France. 
In a closet of that church, there is at this da 

S* Hillaries bed to be seen, to which they bring all 
the mad men in the country, and after some prayers 
and other ceremonies, they lay them down there 
to sleep, and so they recover. It is an ordinary 
thing in those parts, to send all their mad men 
to S. Hillaries cradle. They say the like of S. 
Tubery in another place. Giraldus Cambrensis 
Itin. Camb. c. 1. tells Strange Stories of S. Ci- 
ricius Staffe, that would cure this, & all other 
diseases. Others say as much (as Hospinian ob- 
serves) of the three kings of Colen; their names 
written in parchment, and hung about a patients 
neck, with the signe of the crosse, will produce 
like effects. Read Lipomannus, or that golden 
legend of Iacobus de Voragine, you shall have 
infinite stories, or those new relations of our 
Jesuits in Japona and China, of Mat. Ricctus, 


Acosta, Loiola, Xaverius, life &c. 
a Jesuit, cured a mad woman by hanging S. 
Johns Gospel about her necke, and many such. 
Holy-water did as much in Japona, &c. Nothing 
so familiar in their works, as such examples. 
But we on the other side, seeke to God alone. 
Wee say with David, Ps. 46. 1. God ts our hope 
and Strength, and helpe in trouble, ready to be 
found. For their catalogue of examples, wee make 
no other answer, but that they are false fictions, 
or diabolicall illusions, counterfeit miracles. 
We cannot deny but that it is an ordinary 
thing on S. Anthonies day in Padua, to bring 
divers mad men and demonicall persons to be 
cured: yet we make a doubt whether such par- 
ties be so affected indeed, but prepared by their 
priests, by certain oyntments and drams, to 
cosen the commonalty, as Heldesheim well saith; 
the like is commonly practised in Bohemia as 
Mathiolus gives us to understand in his preface 
to his comment upon Dioscorides. But we need 
not run so far for examples in this kinde, we 
have a just volume published at home to this 
purpose. A declaration of Egregious popish im- 
ostures, to with-draw the hearts of religious men 
under pretence of casting out of devils, practised 
by Father Edmunds, alias WeSton a Iesuite, and 
divers Romish priests his wicked associates, with 
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the severall parties names, confessions, exam- 
inations, &c. which were pretended to be pos- 
sessed. But these are ordinary tricks only to get 
opinion and mony, meere impostures. /Escu- 
lapius of old, that counterfeit God, did as many 
famous cures; his temple (as Strabo relates) 
was daily full of patients, and as many severall 
tables, inscriptions, pendants, donaries, &c. to 
be seen in his church, as at this day at our Lady 
of Loretta’s in Italy. It was a custome long since, 
suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris deo. (Hor. Od. 1. lib. 5. Od.) 
To do the like, in former times they were se- 
duced and deluded as they are now. *Tis the 
same devil still, called heretofore Apollo, Mars, 
Neptune, Venus, ZEsculapius, &c. as Laétantius 
lib. 2. de orig. erroris, c. 17. observes. ‘The same 
Iupiter, and those bad angels are now worship- 
ped, and adored by the name of S. Sebastian, 
Barbara, &c. Christopher and George are come 
in their places. Our Lady succeeds Venus (as 
they use her in many offices) the rest are other- 
wise supplied, as Lavater writes, and so they 
are deluded. And God often winkes at these 1m- 
postures, because they forsake his word, and betake 
themselves to the devil, as they do that seek after 
Holy water, crosses, &c. Wierus lib. 4. cap. 3. 
What can these men plead for themselves more 
then those heathen gods, the same cures done 
by both, the same spirit that seduceth: but reade 
more of the Pagan gods effects in Austin de 
Civitate Dei l. 10. cap. 6. and of fEsculapius 
especially in Cicogna /. 3. cap. 8. or put case 
they could help, why should we rather seek to 
them, then to Christ himself, since that he so 
kindly invites us unto him, Come unto me all ye 
that are heavy laden, and I will ease you, Mat. 
II. and we know that there is one God, one 
Mediator betwixt God and man Iesus Christ, 
(1. Tim. 2. 5.) who gave himself aransome for all 
men. We know that we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Iesus Christ (1. Ioh. 2. 1.) that there is 
no other name under heaven, by which we can be 
saved, but by his, who is alwaies ready to hear 
us, and sits at the right hand of God, and from 
whom we can have no repulse, solus vult, solus 
potest, curat umiversos tanquam singulos, & unum- 
quemque nostrum ut solum, we are all as one to 
him, he cares for us all as one, and why should 
we then seek to any other but to him? 


SECTION I MEMBER IV SUBSECTION I 
PHYSITIAN, PATIENT, PHYSICK 
OF those diverse gifts which our Apostle Paul 
saith, God hath bestowed on man, this of Physick 
is not the least, but most necessary, and especi- 
ally conducing to the good of mankind. Next 
therefore to God in all our extremities (for of 


the most high cometh healing, Ecclus. 38. 2.) we 
must seek to, and rely upon the Physician, who 
is Manus Dei, saith Hierophilus, and to whom he 
hath given knowledge, that he might be glorified 
in his wondrous works. With such doth he heale 
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6, 7. when thou hast need of him, let him not go 
from thee. The houre may come that their enter- 
prises may have good successe, ver. 13. It is not 
therefore to be doubted, that if we seek a Phy- 
sician as we ought, we may be eased of our 
infirmities, such a one I meane as is sufficient, 
and worthily so called; for there be many 
Mountebanks,Quacksalvers, Empericks, in every 
Street almost, and in every village, that take upon 
them this name, make this noble and profit- 
able Art to be evil spoken of and contemned, — 
by reason of these base and illiterate Artificers: 
but such a Physician I speak of, as is approved, 
learned, skilfull, honest, &c. of whose duty 
Wecker, Antid. cap. 2. & Syntax. med. Crato. 
Iulius Alexandrinus medic. Heurnius prax. med. 
lib. 3. cap. 1. &c. treat at large. For this par- 
ticular disease, him that shall take upon him 
to cure it, Paracelsus will have to be a Magician, 
a Chimist, a Philosopher, an Astrologer; Thurn- 
esserus, Severinus the Dane, and some other of 
his followers, require as much: many of them 
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cannot be cured but by Magick. Paracelsus is so 
Stiffe for those Chimicall medicines, that in his 
cures he will admit almost of no other Physick, 
deriding in the mean time Hippocrates, Galen, 
and all their followers : but Magick, and all such 
remedies I have already censured & shall speak 
of Chimistry elswhere. Astrology is required 
by many famous Physicians, by Ficinus, Crato, 
Fernelius, doubted of, and exploded by others: 
I will not take upon me to decide the contro- 
versy my self, Fohannes Hossurtus, Thomas 
Boderius, and Maginus in the preface to his 
Mathematicall physick, shall determine for me. 
Many Physicians explode Astrology in physick 
(saith he) there is no use of it, unam artem ac 
quasi temerariam inseCtantur, ac gloriam sibi ab 
ejus imperitia aucupari; but I will reprove Phy- 
sicians by Physicians, that defend and profess 
it, Hippocrates, Galen, Avicen, &c. that count 
them butchers without it, homicidas medicos 
Astrologie ignaros, &c. Paracelsus goes farther, 
and will have his Physician predestinated to 
this mans cure, this malady ; and time of cure, 
the scheme of each geniture inspected, gathering 
of hearbs, of administring, Astrologically ob- 
served; in which Thurnesserus, and some Jatro- 
mathematicall professors, are too superstitious in 
my judgement. Hellebor will help, but not alway, 
not given by every Physician, &c. but these men 
are too peremptory and self-conceited as I think. 
But what do I do, interposing in that which is 
beyound my reach? A blind man cannot judge 
of colours, nor I peradventure of these things. 
Only thus much I would require, Honesty in 
every Physician, that he be not over-careless or 
covetous, Harpy-like to make a prey of his pa- 
tient; Carnificis namque est (as Wecker notes) inter 
tpsos cruciatus ingens precium exposcere, aS an 
hungry Chirurgion often produce and wier- 
draw his cure, so long as there is any hope of 
ays 

; Non missura cutem, mist plena cruorts htrudo. 

Many of them to get a fee, will give Physick to 
every one that comes, when there is no cause, 
and they do so irrtare silentem morbum, as Heur- 
nius complaines, stir up a silent disease, as it 
often falleth out, which by good counsel, good 
advice alone, might have been happily com- 
posed, or by rectification of those six non- 
naturall things otherwise cured. This is Nature 
bellum inferre, to oppugne nature, & to make a 
Strong body weak. Arnoldus in his 8 & 11 Aphor- 
ismes gives cautions against, and expressly 
forbiddeth it. A wise Physician will not give 
Physick, but upon necessity, and first try medicin- 
all diet, before he proceed to medicinall cure. In 
another place he laughs those men to scorne, 
that think Jongis syrupis expugnare demones & 


animi phantasmata, they can purge phantasticall 
imaginations, & the divel by physick. Another 
caution is, that they proceed upon good grounds, 
if so be there be need of Physick, and not mis- 
take the disease; they are often deceived by the 
similitude of Symptomes, saith Heurnius, and 
I could give instance in many Consultations, 
wherein they have prescribed opposite Physick. 
Sometimes they go too perfunctorily to work, 
in not prescribing a just course of Physick: To 
Stir up the humor, and not to purge it, doth 
often more harme then good. Montanus consil. 
30. inveighs against such perturbations, that 
purge to the halfes, tire nature, and molest the 
body to no purpose. "Tis a crabbed humor to 
purge, and as Laurentius calls this disease, the 
reproach of Physicians; Bessardus, flagellum 
medicorum, their lash; and for that cause, more 
carefully to be respected. Though the patient 
be averse, saith Laurentius, desire help, and 
refuse it again, though he neglect his own health, 
it behoves a good Physician, not to leave him 
helpless. But most part they offend in that other 
extreme, they prescribe too much physick, and 
tire out their bodies with continuall potions, 
to no purpose. tzus tetrabib. 2. 2. ser. cap. 90. 
will have them by all means therefore to give 
some respite to nature, to leave off now and then; 
& Lelius a Fonte Eugubinus in his consulta- 
tions, found it (as he there witnesseth) often 
verified by experience, that after a deal of Phy- 
sick to no purpose, left to themselves, they have 
recovered. *Tis that which Nic. Piso, Donatus 
Altomarus, still inculcate, dare requiem Nature, 
to give nature rest. 


SECTION I MEMBER IV SUBSECTION IT 
CONCERNING THE PATIENT 
WHEN these precedent cautions are accu- 
rately kept, and that we have now got a skilfull, 
an honest Physician to our minde, if his patient 
will not be conformable, and content to be ruled 
by him, all his endeavours will come to no good 
end. Many things are necessarily to be observed 
and continued on the patients behalf; First 
that he be not too niggardly miserable of his 
purse, or think it too much he bestows upon 
himself, and to save charges endanger his health. 
The Abderites, when they sent for Hippocrates, 
romised him what reward he would, all the 
gold they had, if all the city were gold he should 
have it. Naaman the Syrian, when he went into 
Israel to Elisha to be cured of his leprosy, took 
with him ten talents of silver, six thousand 
peeces of gold, and ten change of rayments, (2 
Kings 5. 5.) Another thing is, that out of bash- 
fulness he do not conceal his grief if ought 
trouble his minde, let him freely disclose it, 
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Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 
by that means he procures to himself much 
mischief, and runs into a greater inconvenience: 
He must be willing to be cured, and earnestly 
desire it. Pars sanitatis velle sanart fuit. (Seneca) 
°Tis apart of his cure to wish his own health; 
and not to defer it too long. 

Qui blandiendo dulce nutrivit malum, 

Sero recusat ferre quod subiit jugum. Et 
Helleborum frustra cum jam cutis egra tumebit, 
Poscentes videas; venienti occurrite morbo. 

He that by cherishing a mischief doth provoke, 
Too late at last refuseth to cast off his yoke. 

When the skin swels, to seek it to appease 

With Hellebor, is vain; meet your disease. 
By this means many times, or through their 
ignorance in not taking notice of their griev- 
ance and danger of it, contempt, supine negli- 
gence, extenuation, wretchedness and peevish- 
ness; they undo themselves. The Citizens, I 
know not of what City now, when rumor was 
brought their enemies were coming, could not 
abide to hear it; and when the plague begins 
in many places and they certainly know it, they 
command silence and hush it up; but after they 
see their foes now marching to their gates, and 
ready to surprize them, they begin to fortifie 
& resist when ’tis too late; when the sickness 
breaks out and can be no longer concealed, 
then they lament their supine negligence: ’tis 
no otherwise with these men. And often out of 
a prejudice, a loathing, & distaste of Physick, 
they had rather dy, or do worse, then take any 
of it. Barbarous immanity (Melanéthon termes 
it) and folly to be deplored, so to contemn the pre- 
cepts of health, good remedies, & voluntarily to 
pull death, and many maladies upon their own 
heads. Though many again are in that other 
extreme too profuse, suspicious, and jealous of 
their health, too apt to take physick on every 
small occasion, to aggravate every slender pas- 
sion, imperfection, impediment: if their finger 
do but ake, run, ride, send for a physician, as 
many Gentlewoman do, that are sick, without 
a cause, even when they will themselves, upon 
every toy or small discontent, and when he 
comes, they make it worse then it is, by amplify- 
ing that which is not. Hier. Cappivacctus sets it 
down as a common fault of all melancholy per- 
sons, to say their symptomes are greater then they 
are, to help themselves. And which Mercurialis 
notes, consil. 53. to be more troublesome to their 
Physicians, then other ordinary patients, that they 
may have change of physick. 

A third thing to be required in a Patient, is 
confidence, to be of good chear, and have sure 
hope that his Physician can help him. Damascen 
the Arabian, requires likewise in the Physician 


himself, that he be confident he can cure him, 
otherwise his physick will not be effectuall, 
and promise withall that he will certainly help 
him, make him beleeve so at least. Galeottus 
gives this reason, because the forme of health 
is contained in the Physicians minde, and as 
Galen holds, confidence and hope do more good 
then physick; he cures most in whom most are 
confident. Axiocus sick almost to death, at the 
very sight of Socrates recovered his former 
health. Paracelsus assignes it for an only cause, 
why Hippocrates was so fortunate in his cures, 
not for any extraordinary skill he had; but be- 
cause the common people had a most Strong con- 
ceipt of his worth. To this of confidence we may 
adde perseverance, obedience and constancie, 
not to change his Physician, or dislike him 
upon every toy; for he that so doth (saith Janus 
Damascen) or consults with many, falls into many 
errours; or that useth many medicines. It was a 
chief caveat of Seneca to his friend Lucilius, that 
he should not alter his Physician, or prescribed 
physick: Nothing hinders health more; a wound 
can never be cured that hath severall plasters. 
Crato consil. 186. taxeth all melancholy persons 
of this fault: T7s proper of them, if things fall 
not out to their minde, and that they have not 
present ease, to seek another, and another; (as 
they do commonly that have sore eyes) twenty 
one after another, and they Still promise all to 
cure them, try a thousand remedies; and by this 
means they increase their malady, make it most 
dangerous and difficil to be cured. They try many 
(saith Montanus) and profit by none: and for 
this cause consil. 24. he injoyns his patient be- 
fore he take him in hand, perseverance and suffer- 
ance, for in such a small time, no great matter 
can be effected, and upon that condition he will 
administer physick, otherwise all his endeavour 
and counsell would be to small purpose. And in 
his 31. counsel] for a notable Matron, he tels 
her if she will be cured, she must be of a most 
abiding patience, faithfull obedience, and singular 
perseverance; if she remit, or despair, she can ex- 
pect or hope for no good success. Consil. 230. for 
an Italian Abbot, he makes it one of the greatest 
reasons, why this disease is so incurable, be- 
cause the parties are so restless, and impatient, 
and will therefore have him that intends to be 
eased, to take physick, not for a moneth, a year, 
but to apply himself to their prescriptions all the 
dayes of his life. Last of all, it is required that 
the patient be not too bold to practise upon 
himself, without an approved physicians con- 
sent, or to try conclusions, if he read a receipt 
in a book; for so, many grosly mistake, and do 
themselves more harme then good. That which 
is conducing to one man, in one case, the same 
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time is opposite to another. An Asse and a Mule 
went laden over a brook, the one with salt, the 
other with wool: the Mules packe was wet by 
chance, the salt melted, his burden the lighter, 
and he thereby much eased: He told the Asse, 
who thinking to speed as well, wet his packe 
likewise at the next water, but it was much the 
heavier, he quite tired. So one thing may be 
good and bad to severall parties, upon divers 
occasions. Many things (saith Penottus) are 
written in our books, which seem to the Reader to 
be excellent remedies, but they that make use of 
them, are often deceived, and take for Physick 
poyson. I remember in Valleriola’s observa- 
tions, a story of one Fohn Baptist a Neopolitan, 
that finding by chance a pamphlet in Italian, 
written in praise of Hellebor, would needs ad- 
venture on himself, and tooke one dram for 
one scruple, and had not he been sent for, the 
poor fellow had poysoned himself. From whence 
he concludes out of Damascenus 2. & 3. Aphoris. 
that without exquisite knowledge, to work out of 
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bookes 1s most dangerous: how unsavorie a thing 
it 1s to beleeve Writers, and take upon trust, as 
this patient perceived by his own perill. 1 could 
recite such another example of mine own know- 
ledge, of a friend of mine, that finding a receipt 
in Brassivola, would needs take Hellebor in 
substance, and try it on his own person; but 
had not some of his familiars come to visit him 
by chance, he had by his indiscretion hazarded 
himself: many such I have observed. These 
are those ordinary cautions, which I should 
thinke fit to be noted, and he that shall keep 
them, as Montanus saith, shall surely be much 
eased, if not throughly cured. 


SECTION I MEMBER IV SUBS, III 
CONCERNING PHYSICK 
PHYSICK it self in the last place is to be con- 
sidered; for the Lord hath created medicines of 
the earth, and he that is wise will not abhorre 
them, Ecclus 38.4. ver. 8. of such doth the Apothe- 
cary make a confection, &c. Of these medicines 
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there be divers & infinite kindes, Plants, Metals, 
Animals, &c. and those of severall natures, some 
good for one, hurtfull to another: some noxious 
in themselves, corrected by art, very whole- 


— r: rs pe | ee 
some and good, simples, mixt, &c. and there- 
fore left to be managed by discreet and skilfull 
Physicians, and thence applied to mans use. 
To this purpose they have invented method, 
and severall rules of art, to put these remedies 
in order, for their particular ends. Physick (as 
Hippocrates defines it) is naught else but addr- 
tion and substrattion; and as it is required in all 
other diseases, so in this of melancholy it ought 
to be most accurate, it being (as Mercurtalis 
acknowledgeth) so common an affection in 
these our times, & therefore fit to be understood. 
Severall prescripts and methods I find in severall 
men, some take upon them to cure all maladies 
with one Medicine, severally applyed, as that 
Panacea, Aurum potabile, so much controverted 
in these dayes, Herbasolis, &c. Parecelsus re- 
duceth all diseases to foure principall heads, to 
whom Severinus, Ravelascus, Leo Suavius, and 
others adhere and imitate: those are Leprosy, 


Gout, Dropsie, Falling-sickness. To which they 
reduce the rest; as to Leprosie, Ulcers, Itches, 
Furfures, Scabs; &c. To Gout, Stone, Cholick, 
Tooth-ach, Head-ach, &c. To Dropsie, Agues, 
Jaundies, Cacexia, &c. To the Falling-sicknesse, 
belong Palsy, Vertigo, Cramps, Convulsions, 
Incubus, Apoplexie, &c. If any of these four 
principall be cured, saith Ravelascus) all the in- 
ferior are cured, and the same remedies com- 
monly serve: but this is too generall, and by 
some contradicted: for this peculiar disease of 
Melancholy, of which I am now to speak, I 
find severall cures, severall methods and pre- 
scripts. They that intend the practick cure of 
Melancholy, saith Duretus in his notes to Hol- 
lerius, set down nine peculiar scopes or ends; 
Savanarola prescribes seven especiall Canons. 
fElianus Montaltus cap. 26. Faventinus in his 
Empericks, Hercules de Saxonia, &c. have their 
severall injunctions and rules, all tending to 
one end. The ordinary is threefold, which I 
meane to follow. Ava:tntixn, Pharmaceutica, 
and Chirurgica, Diet of Living, Apothecary, 
Chirurgery, which Wecker, Crato, Guianerius, 
&c. and most prescribe; of which I will insist, 
and speak in their order. 


SECTION II MEMBER I SUBSECTION I 
DYET RECTIFIED IN 
SUBSTANCE 


DIET Avartyntixi, Vidtus or Living, according 
to Fuchsius and others, comprehend those six 
non-naturall things, which I have before speci- 
fied, are especiall causes, and being rectified, 
a sole or chief part of the cure. Johannes Arcu- 
lanus cap. 16. in 9. Rhasis, accounts the recti- 
fying of these six, a sufficient cure. Guianerius 
Trait. 15, cap. 9. calls them, propriam & primam 
curam, the principall cure: so doth Montanus, 
Crato, Mercurialis, Altomarus, &c. first to be 
tried, Lemnius insit. cap. 22. names them the 
hinges of our health, no hope of recovery with- 
out them. Reinerus Solenander in his seventh 
consultation for a Spanish young Gentlewoman, 
that was so melancholy she abhorred all com- 
pany, and would not sit at table with her 
familiar friends, prescribes this physick above 
the rest, no good to be done without it. Areteus. 
lib. 1. cap. 7. an old Physician, is of opinion, 
that this is enough of it self, if the party be not 
too far gone in sicknesse. Crato in a consulta- 
tion of his for a noble patient, tells him plainly, 
that if his Highness will keep but a good diet, 
he will warrant him his former health. Montanus 
Consil. 27. for a Nobleman of France, admon- 
isheth his Lordship to be most circumspect in 
his diet, or else all his other Physick will be to 
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small purpose. The same injunction I finde 
verbatim in I. Casar Claudinus, Respon. 34. 
Scoltzii consil. 183. Trallianus cap. 16. lib. 1. 
Lelius a fonte fBugubinus often brags, that he 
hath done more cures in this kinde by rectifi- 
cation of Diet, then all other physick besides. 
So that in a word I may say to most melancholy 
men, as the Fox said to the Wesell, that could 
not get out of the garner, Macra cavum repetes, 
quem macra subisti, the six non-natural things 
caused it, and they must cure it. Which how- 
soever I treat of, as proper to the Meridian of 
Melancholy, yet nevertheless, that which is here 
said with him in Tully though writ especially 
for the good of his freinds at Tarentum and Sicily, 
yet it will generally serve most other diseases, 
and help them likewise, if it be observed. 

Of these six non-naturall things, the first is 
Diet, properly so called, which consists in meat 
and drink, in which we must consider Sub- 
Stance, Quantity, Quality, and that opposite 
to the precedent. In Substance, such meats 
are generally commended, which are movi, 
easte of digestion, and not apt to engender winde, 
not fryed, nor rosted, but sod (saith Valescus, 
Altomarus, Piso, &c.) hot and moist, and of good 
nourishment; Crato Consil. 21. lib. 2. admits rost 
meat, if the burned and scorched superfices, the 
brown we call it, be pared off. Salvianus lib. 2. 
cap. I. cries out on cold and dry meats; young 
flesh and tender is approved, as of Kid, Rabbets, 
Chickens, Veale, Mutton, Capons, Hens, Par- 
tridge, Phesant, Quailes, and all mountain 
birds, which are so familiar in some parts of 
Africa, and in Italy, and as Dublinius reports, 
the common food of Boores and Clownes in 
Palestina. Galen takes exception at Mutton, 
but without question he means that rammy 
mutton, which is in Turkie, and Asia minor, 
which have those great fleshie tailes, of 48. 
pound weight, as Vertomannus witnesseth, 
navig. lib. 2. cap. 5. The lean of fat meat is best, 
and all manner of brothes, and pottage, with 
borage, lettuce, and such wholsome hearbs are 
excellent good, specially of a Cock boyled; all 
spoon meat. Arabians commend brains, but 
Laurentius c. 8. excepts against them, and so 
do many others; Egges are justified as a nutri- 
tive wholesome meat, Butter and Oyle may 
passe, but with some limitation; so Crato con- 
fines it, and to some men sparingly at set times, 
or in sauce, and so sugar & hony are approved. 
All sharp and sowre sauces must be avoided, 
and spices, or at least seldome used: & so saffron 
sometimes in broth may be tolerated; but these 
things may be more freely used, as the tempera- 
ture of the party is hot or cold, or as he shall 
finde inconvenience by them. The thinnest, 


whitest, smallest wine is best, not thick, not 

Strong; and so of bear, the midling is fittest. 
Bread of good wheat, pure, well purged from 
the bran is preferred; Laurentius cap. 8. would 
have it kneaded with rain water, if it may be 
gotten. 

Pure, thin, light water by all means use, of 
good smell and taste, like to the ayr in sight, 
such as is soon hot, soon cold, and which Hip- 
pocrates so much approves, if at least it may be 
had. Rain water is purest, so that it fall not 
down in great drops, and be used forthwith, 
for it quickly putrefies. Next to it fountain water 
that riseth in the East, and runneth Eastward, 
from a quick running spring, from flinty, chalky, 
gravelly grounds; and the longer a river run- 
neth, it is commonly the purest, though many 
springs do yeeld the best water at their fountains. 
The waters in hotter Countries, as in Turkie, 
Persia, India, within the Tropicks, are frequently 
purer then ours in the North, more subtile, 
thin, and lighter, as our Merchants observe by 
four ounces in a pound, pleasanter to drink, as 
good as our Bear, and some of them as Choaspis 
in Persia, preferred by the Persian kings, before 
wine it self. 

Chitorio quicunque sitim de fonte levarit 
Vina fugit gaudetque meris abstemius undis. 

Many rivers I deny not are muddy still, white, 
thick, like those in China, Nilus in Aig ypt, Tibris 
at Rome, but after they be setled two or three 
dayes, defecate and clear, very commodious, 
usefull and good. Many make use of deep wels, 
as of old in the holy Land, lakes, cisterns, when 
they cannot be better provided; To fetch it in 
Carts or Gundilo’s as in Venice, or Camels 
backs, as at Cairo in Egypt, Radzivilius observed 
8000. Camels daily there, employed about that 
business; Some keep it in Trunks,.as in the East 
Indies, made four square with descending steps, 
and tis not amiss: For I would not have any 
one so nice as that Grecian Calis, sister to Nice- 
phorus Emperour of Constantinople, and married 
to Dominitus Silvius Duke of Venice, that out 
of incredible wantonness, communi aqua uti 
nolebat, would use no Vulgar water; but she 
died tanta (saith mine author) fetidissimi puris 
copia, of so fulsome a disease, that no water 
could wash her clean. Plato would not have a 
traveller lodge in a city, that is not governed by 
laws, or hath not a quick stream running by it; 
illud enim animum, hoc corrumpit valetudinem, 
one corrupts the body, the other the minde. 
But this is more then needs, too much curiosity 
is naught, in time of necessity any water is 
allowed. Howsoever pure water is best, and 
which (as Pindarus holds) is better then gold; 
an especiall ornament it is, and very commodious 
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to a City (according to Vegetius) when fresh 
springs are included within the wals, as at Corinth, 
in the midst of the town almost, there was arx 
altissima scatens fontibus, a goodly Mount full 
of fresh-water springs: if nature afford them not, 
they must be had by art. It is a wonder to read 
of those stupend Aquedutts, and infinite cost 
hath been bestowed in Rome of old, Constanti- 
nople, Carthage, Alexandria, and such populous 
cities, to conveigh good and wholsome waters: 
read Frontinus, Lipsius de admir. Plinius lib. 3. 
cap. 11. Strabo in his Geogr. That Aqueduct 
of Claudius was most eminent, fetched upon 
arches 15. miles, every Arch 109. foot high: 
they had 14. such other Aqueducts, besides 
lakes and cisterns, 700. as I take it; every house 
had-private pipes and chanels to serve them for 
their use. Peter Gillius in his accurate descrip- 
tion of Constantinople, speaks of an old cistern 
which he went down to see, 336. foot long, 180. 
foot broad, built of marble, covered over with 
Arch-work, and sustained by 336. pillars, 
twelve foot asunder, and in II. rowes, to con- 
tain sweet water. Infinite cost in chanels and 
cisterns, from Nilus to Alexandria, hath been 
formerly bestowed, to the admiration of these 
times; their cisterns so curiously cemented 
and composed, that a beholder would take them 
to be all of one stone: when the foundation is 
laid, and cistern made, their house is half built. 
That Segonian Aqueduct in Spain, is much 
wondred at in these dayes, upon three rows of 
pillars, one above another, conveying sweet 
water to every house: but each City almost is 
full of such Aqueducts. Amongst the rest he is 
eternally to be commended, that brought that 
new stream to the North side of London at his 
own charge: and Mt Otho Nicholson, founder 
of our water-works and elegant Conduit in 
Oxford. So much have all times attributed to 
this Element, to be conveniently provided of 
it: Although Galen hath taken exceptions at 
such waters, which run through leaden pipes, 
ob cerussam que tn us generatur, for that unctuous 
ceruse, which causeth dysenteries and fluxes; 
yet as Alsarius Crucius of Genua well answers, 
it is Opposite to common experience. If that 
were true, most of our Italian cities, Montpelier 
in France, with infinite others, would finde this 
inconvenience, but there is no such matter. For 
private families, in what sort they should furn- 
ish themselves let them consult with P. Cres- 
centius de Agric. 1. 1. c. 4. Pamphilus Hirelacus, 
and the rest 

Amongst fishes, those are most allowed of, 
that live in gravelly or sandy waters, Pikes, 
Pearch, Trout, Gudgeon, Smelts, Flounders, 
&c. Hyppolitus Salvianus takes exception at 


Carp; but I dare boldly say with Dubravius, it 
is an excellent meat, if it come not from muddy 
pooles, that it retain not an unsavory tast. 
Erinacius Marinus is much commended by 
Oribatius, AEtius, and most of our late writers. 
Crato consil. 21. lib. 2. censures all manner of 
fruits, as subject to putrefaction, yet tolerable 
at sometimes, after meales, at second course, 
they keep down vapors, and have their use. 
Sweet fruits are best, as sweet Cherries, Plums, 
sweet Apples, Peare-maines, and Pippins, which 
Laurentius extols, as having a peculiar property 
against this disease, and Plater magnifies, omnt- 
bus modis appropriata conveniunt, but they must 
be corrected for their windiness; ripe Grapes 
are good, and Raysins of the sun, Musk-millions 
well corrected, and sparingly used. Figs are 
allowed, and Almonds blanched. Trallanus 
discommends Figs, Salvianus Olives and Capers, 
which others especially like of, and so of pistick 
nuts. Montanus and Mercurialis out of Avenzoar, 
admit Peaches, Peares, and Apples baked after 
meales, only corrected with sugar, and Ani- 
seed, or Fennell seed, and so they may be profit- 
ably taken, because they strengthen the stom- 
ack, and keep down vapors. The like may be 
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said of preserved Cherries, Plums, marmalit 
of plums, quinces, &c. but not to drink after 
them, Pomegranates, Lemons, Oranges are 
tolerated, if they be not too sharp. 

Crato will admit of no herbs, but Borage, 
Bugloss, Endive, Fennell, Aniseed, Bawme, 
Callenius and Arnoldus tolerate Lettuce, Spin- 
age, Beets, &c. The same Crato will allow no 
roots at all to be eaten. Some approve of Pota- 
toes, Parsnips, but all corrected for winde. No 
raw sallets; but as Laurentius prescribes, in 
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broths; and so Crato commends many of them: 
or to use Borage, Hops, Bawme, Steeped in their 
ordinary drink. Avenzoar magnifies the juyce 
of a Pomegranate, if it be sweet, and especially 
Rose-water, which he would have to be used 
in every dish, which they put in practice in 
those hot Countries, about Damascus, where 
(if we may beleeve the relations of Vertamannus) 
many hogsheads of Rose-water are to be sold 
in the market at once, it is in so great request 
with them. 
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DYET RECTIFIED IN QUANTITY 


MAN alone, saith Cardan, eates and drinks 
without appetite, and useth all his pleasure 
without necessity, anime vitio, and thence come 
many inconveniences unto him. For there is 
no meat whatsoever, though otherwise whol- 
some and good, but if unseasonably taken, or 
immoderately used, more then the stomack can 
well beare, it will ingender cruditie, and do 
much harme. Therefore Crato adviseth his 
patient to eat but twice a day, and that at his set 
meales, by no meanes to eat without an appetite, 
or upon a full stomack, and to put seven houres 
difference betwixt dinner and supper. Which 
rule if we did observe in our Colledges, it would 
be much better for our healths: But custome 
that tyrant so prevailes, that contrary to all 
good order and rules of Physick, we scarce 


admit of five. If after seven houres tarrying he 
shall have no stomack, let him defer his meal, 
or eat very little at his ordinary time of repast. 
This very counsell was given by Prosper Calenus 
to Cardinall Cestus, labouring of this disease; 
and Platerus prescribes it to a patient of his, to be 
most severely kept. Guianertus admits of three 
meals a day, but Montanus consil, 23. pro Ab. 
Italo, ties him precisely to two. And as he must 
not eat overmuch, so he may not absolutely 
fast; for as Celsus contends lb. 1. Iacchinus 
15. in 9. Rhasis, repletion and inanition may 
both do harm in two contrary extreams. More- 
over, that which he doth eat, must be well 
chewed, and not hastily gobled, for that causeth 
crudity and winde; and by all means to eat no 
more than he can well digest. Some think (saith 
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Trincavelius lib. 11. cap. 29. de curand. part. 
hum.) the more they eat the more they nourish 
themselves: eat and live, as the proverb is, not 
knowing that onely repaires man which is well 
concotted, not that which 1s devoured. Melan- 
choly men most part have good appetites, but 
ill digestion, and for that cause they must be 
sure to rise with an appetite: and that which 
Socrates and Disarius the Physicians in Macrobius 
so much require, S. Hzerom injoines Rusticus, 
to eat and drink no more than will satisfie hun- 
ger and thirst. Lessius the Jesuite holds 12. 13. 
or 14. ounces, or in our Northern countries 16. 
at most, (for all Students, weaklings, and such 
as lead an idle sedentary life) of meat, bread, 
&c. a fit proportion for a whole day, and as much 
or little more of drink. Nothing pesters the body 
and minde sooner than to be still fed, to eat 
and ingurgitate beyond all measure, as many 
do. By overmuch eating and continuall feasts they 
Stifle nature, and choke up themselves; which, 
had they lived coursly, or like galley-slaves been 
tyed to an oare, might have happily prolonged 
many fair years. 

A great inconvenience comes by variety of 
dishes, which causeth the precedent distempera- 
ture, than which (saith Avicenna) nothing 1s 
worse; to feed on diversity of meats, or overmuch, 
Sertorius-like in lucem ceenare, and as commonly 
they do in Muscovie and Island, to prolong their 
meals all day long, or all night. Our Northern 
countries offend especially in this, and we in 
this Island (ampliter viventes in prandius & ceenis, 
as Polydore notes) are most liberall feeders, 
but to our own hurt. Persicos odi puer apparatus: 
Excess of meat breedeth sickness, and gluttony 
causeth cholerick diseases: by surfeting many 
perish, but he that dieteth himself prolongeth his 
life, Eclus. 37. 29, 30. We account it a great glory 
for a man to have his table daily furnished with 
variety of meats: but hear the Physician, he 
puls thee by the ear as thou sittest, and telleth 
thee, that nothing can be more noxious to thy 
health, than such variety & plenty. ‘Temperance 
is a bridle of gold, and he that can use it aright, 
ego non summis viris comparo, sed simillimum 
Deo judico, is liker a God than a man: For as it 
will transform a beast to a man again, so will it 
make a man a God. To preserve thine honour, 
health, and to avoid therefore all those infla- 
tions, torments, obstructions, crudities, and 
diseases that come by a full diet, the best way 
is to feed sparingly of one or two dishes at most, 
to have ventrem bene moratum, as Seneca calls 
it, to choose one of many, and to feed on that 
alone, as Crato adviseth his Patient. The same 
counsell Prosper Calenus gives to Cardinall 
Cesius, to use a moderate and simple diet: and 


though his table be jovially furnished by reason 
of his state & guests, yet for his own part to 
single out some one savoury dish and feed on 
it. The same is inculcated by Crato consil. 9. 
I. 2. to a noble personage affected with this 
grievance, he would have his highness to dine 
or sup alone, without all his honorable atten- 
dance & courtly company, with a private friend 
or so, a dish or two, a cup of Rhenish wine &c. 
Montanus consi. 24. for a noble Matron injoyns 
her one dish, & by no means to drink betwixt 
meals. The like consil. 229. or not to eat till he 
be an hungry, which rule Berengarius did most 
Strictly observe, as Hilbertus Cenomecensis Episc. 
writes in his life. 
cui non fuit unquam 
Ante sitim potus, nec cibus ante famem, 

and which all temperate men do constantly 
keep. It is a frequent solemnity still used with 
us, when friends meet to go to the ale-house or 
tavern, they are not sociable otherwise: and if 
they visit one anothers houses, they must both 
eat and drink. I reprehend it not moderately 
used, but to some men nothing can be more 
offensive; they had better, I speak it with Saint 
Ambrose, pour so much water in their shooes. 
It much availes likewise to keep good order in 
our diet, to eat liquid things first, broaths, fish, 
and such meats as are sooner corrupted in the 
Stomack; harder meats of digestion must come last. 
Crato would have the supper less than dinner, 
which Cardan contradiét. lib. 1. Traét. 5. con- 
tradiét. 18. disallowes, and that by the authority 
of Galen. 7.art.curat.cap.6. and for four reasons 
he will have the supper biggest: I have read 
many treatises to this purpose, I know not how 
it may concern some few sick men, but for my 
part generally for all, I should subscribe to that 
custome of the Romans, to make a sparing dinner 
and a liberall supper; all their preparation and 
invitation was still at supper, no mention of 
dinner. Many reasons I could give, but when 
all is said pro and con, Cardans rule is best, to 
keep that we are accustomed unto, though it 
be naught, and to follow our disposition and 
appetite in some things is not amiss; to eat 
sometimes of a dish which is hurtfull, if we 
have an extraordinary liking to it. Alexander 
Severus loved Hares and Apples above all other 
meats, as Lampridus relates in his life : one Pope 
Pork, another Peacock, &c. what harm came of 
it? I conclude, our own experience is the best 
Physitian; that diet which is most propitious 
to one, is often pernicious to another, such is 
the variety of palats, humours, and tempera- 
tures, let every man observe, and be a law unto 
himself. Tiberzus in Tacitus did laugh at all such, 
that after 30. years of age would ask counsell 
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of others concerning matters of diet, I say the 
same. 

These few rules of diet he that keeps, shall 
surely finde great ease and speedy remedy by 
it. It is a wonder to relate that prodigious temp- 
erance of some Hermites, Anachorites, and 
fathers of the Church; he that shall but read 
their lives, written by Hierom, Athanasius, &c. 
how abstemious Heathens have bin in this kind, 
those Curti and Fabritit, those old Philosophers, 
as Pliny records lib. 11. Xenephon lib. 1. de vit. 
Socrat. Emperours and Kings, as Nicephorus 
relates, Eccles. hist. hb. 18. cap. 8. of Mauritius, 
Lodovicus Pius, &c. and that admirable example 
of Lodovicus Cornarus, a Patritian of Venice, 
cannot but admire them. This have they done 
- voluntarily, and in health; what shall these 


private men do that are visited with sickness, 


and necessarily injoyned to recover, and con- 
tinue their health? It is a hard thing to observe 
a stri@ diet, & gui medice vivit, misere vivit, 
as the saying is, quale hoc ipsum erit vivere, his 
st privatus fueris? as good be buried, as so much 
debarred of his appetite; excessit medicinamalum, 
the physick is more troublesome then the dis- 
ease, so he complained in the Poet, so thou 
thinkest: yet he that loves himself, will easily 
endure this little misery, to avoid a greater in- 
convenience; e malis minimum, better do this 
then do worse. And as Tully holds, better be a 
temperate old man, then a lascivious youth, ’Tis 
the only sweet thing, (which he adviseth) so to 
moderate our selves, that we may have seneétu- 
tem in juventute, & in juventute senectutem, Be 
youthfull in our old age, staid in our youth, dis- 
creet and temperate in both. 


SECTION II MEMBER II 
RETENTION AND EVACUATION RECTIFIED 


I HAVE declared in the causes, what harm 
costiveness hath done in procuring this dis- 
ease; if it be so noxious, the opposite must needs 
be good, or mean at least, as indeed it is, and 
to this cure necessarily required; maxime con- 
ducit, saith Montaltus cap. 27. it very much 
availes. Altomarus cap. 7. commends walking in 
a morning, into some fair green pleasant fields, 
but by all means first, by art or nature he will have 
these ordinary excrements evacuated. Piso calls 


it Beneficium ventris, the benefit, help or pleasure 
of the belly, for it doth much ease it. Lauren- 
tius cap. 8. Crato consil. 21. 1. 2. prescribes it 
once a day at least: where nature is defective, 
art must supply, by those lenitive electuaries, 
suppositories, condite prunes, turpentine, clis- 
ters, as shall be shewed. Prosper Calenus lib. de 
atrabile, commends Clisters, in Hypocondriacall 
melancholy, still to be used as occasion serves, 
Peter Cnemander in a consultation of his pro 
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hypocondriaco, will have his patient continu- 
ally loose, and to that end sets down there many 
forms of Potions and Clisters. Mercurialis, 
consil. 88. If this benefit come not of its own 
accord, prescribes Clisters in the first place: 
so doth Montanus consil. 24. consil. 31. & 229. 
he commends turpentine to that purpose: the 
same he ingeminates, consi. 230. for an Italian 
Abbot. *Tis very good to wash his hands and 
face often, to shift his clothes, to have fair linnen 
about him, to be decently & comely attyred, 
for sordes vitiant, nastiness defiles, & dejects 
any man that is so voluntarily, or compelled 
by want, it dulleth the spirits. 

Bathes are either artificiall or naturall, both 
have their special uses in this malady, and as 
Alexander supposeth lb. 1. cap. 16. yeeld as 
speedy a remedy, as any other Physick what- 
soever. Aitius would have them daily used, 
assidua balnea, Tetra. 2. sect. 2. c. 9. Galen crakes 
how many severall cures he hath performed in 
this kinde by use of bathes alone, and Rufus 
pills, moistning them which are otherwise dry. 
Rhasis makes it a principall cure, Tota cura sit 
in humeétando, to bathe and afterwards anoint 
with oyle. Jason Pratensis, Laurentius cap. 8. 
and Montanus set down their peculiar Formes 
of artificiall bathes. Crato consil. 17. lib. 2. com- 
mends Mallowes, Camomile, Violets, Borage 
to be boyled in it, and sometimes faire water 
alone, and in his following counsell, Balneum 
aque dulcis solum sepissime profuisse compertum 
habemus. So doth Fuchstus lib. 1.cap.33. Frisime- 
lica. 2. consil. 42. in Trincavelius. Some beside 
hearbs, prescribe a rammes head and other 
things to be boyled. Fernelius consil. 44. will 
have them used 10. or 12. dayes together; to 
which he must enter fasting, and so continue 
in a temperate heat, and after that frictions all 
over the body. Lelius Aigubinus consil. 142. and 
“Christoph. AGrerus in a consultation of his, hold 
once or twice a week sufficient to bathe, the 
water to be warme, not hot, for fear of sweating. 
Felix Plater, observ. lib. 1. for a Melancholy 
Lawyer, will have lotions of the head still joyned 
to these bathes, with a lee wherein capitall hearbs 
have been boyled. Laurentius speaks of bathes of 
milk, which I finde approved by many others. 
And still after bath, the body to be anointed 
with oyl of bitter Almonds, of violets, new or 
fresh butter, Capons grease, especially the back 
bone, and then lotions of the head, embroca- 
tions, &c. These kinde of bathes have been in 
former times much frequented, and diversly 
varied, and are Still in general use in those 
Eastern countries. The Romanes had their pub- 
lick baths very sumptuous and Stupend, as 
those of Antoninus and Dioclesian. Plin. 36. 


saith there were an infinite number of them in 
Rome and mightily frequented; some bathed 
seven times a day, as Commodus the Emperour 
is reported to have done: usually twice a day, 
and they were after anointed with most costly 
oyntments: rich women bathed themselves in 
milke, some in the milke of 500. she asses at 
once: we have many ruines of such bathes found 
in this land, amongst those parietines and rub- 
bish of old Romane townes. Lipsius de mag. Urb. 
Rom. I. 3. c. 8. Rosinus, Scot of Antwerp, & 
other Antiquaries, tell strange stories of their 
Baths. Gillius 1. 4. cap. ult. Topogr. Constant. 
reckons up 155. publicke Baths in Constantt- 
nople, of faire building, they are still frequented 
in that Citie by the Turkes of all sorts, men and 
women, and all over Greece and those hot coun- . 
tries; to absterge belike that fulsomeness of 
sweat, to which they are there subject. Busbe- 
quius in his epistles, is very copious in describ- 
ing the manner of them, how their women go 
covered, a maid following with a box of oynt- 
ment to rub them. The richer sort have private 
baths in their houses; the poorer goe to the 
common, and are generally so curious in this 
behalf, that they will not eate nor drink untill 
they have bathed, before and after meals some, 
and will not make water (but they will wash their 
hands) or go to Stool. Leo Afer.1.3. makes mention 
of 100. severall baths at Fez in Africke, most 
sumptuous, and such as have great revenues 
belonging to them. Buxtorf. cap. 14. Synagog. 
Jud. speakes of many ceremonies amongst the 
Jews in this kind; they are very superstitious 
in their bathes, especially women. 

Naturall Bathes are praised by some, discom- 
mended by others; but it is in a divers respect. 
Marcus de Oddis in Hipp. affect. consulted about 
Baths, condemns them for the heat of the liver, 
because they dry too fast; and yet by and by 
in another counsell for the same disease, he 
approves them because they cleanse by reason 
of the sulphur, and would have their water to 
be drunk. Areteus, c. 7. commends Allome Baths 
above the rest; and Mercurialts consil. 88. those 
of Luca in that Hypocondriacall passion. He 
would have his patient tarry there 15. dayes to- 
gether, and drink the water of them, and to be 
bucketed, or have the water powred on his head. 
John Baptista Silvaticus cont. 64. commends 
all the Baths in Italy, and drinking of their 
water, whether they be Iron, Allome, Sulphur; 
so doth Hercules de Saxonia. But in that they 
cause sweat, and dry so much, he confines him- 
self to Hypocondricall melancholy alone, ex- 
cepting that of the head, and the other. Trinca- 
velius consil. 14. lib. 1. prefers those Porrectan 
baths before the rest, because of the mixture 
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of brasse, iron, allome, and consil. 35. /. 3. for 
a melancholy Lawyer, and consil. 36. in that 
hypocondrical passion, the Baths of Aquaria, 
and 36. consil. the drinking of them. Frisimelica 
consulted among the rest in Trincavelius. consil. 
42. lib. 2. preferres the waters of Apona before 
all artificiall baths whatsoever in this disease, 
and would have one nine years affected with 
Hypocondricall passions, flie to them, as to an 
holy anchor. Of the same minde is Trincavelius 
himself there, and yet both put a hot liver in 
the same party for a cause, and send him to the 
water of S. Helen, which are much hotter. 
Montanus consil. 230. magnifies the Chalderimian 
Baths, and consil. 237. & 239. he exhorteth to 
the same, but with this caution, that the liver be 
outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be 
not overheated. But these baths must be warily 
frequented by melancholy persons, or if used, 
to such as are very cold of themselves, for as 
Gabelius concludes of all Dutch Baths, and 
especially of those of Baden, they are good for all 
cold diseases, naught for cholerick, hot and dry, 
and all infirmities proceeding of choler, inflamma- 
tions of the spleen and liver. Our English Baths 
as they are hot must needs incur the same cen- 
sure: But D. Turner of old, and D. Jones have 
written at large of them. Of cold Baths I finde 
little or no mention in any Physician, some speak 
against them: Cardan alone out of Agathimus 
commends bathing in fresh rivers, and cold waters, 
and adviseth all such as mean to live long to use it, for 
it agrees with all ages and complexions, and is most 
profitable for hot temperatures. As for sweating, 
urine, bloud-letting by hemrods, or otherwise, I 
~ shall elsewhere more opportunely speak of them. 
Immoderate Venus in excess, as it is a cause, 
or in defect; so moderately used to some parties 
an only help, a present remedy. Peter Forestus 
calls it, aptissimum remedium, a most apposite 
remedy, remitting anger, and reason, that was 
otherwise bound. Avicenna Fen. 3. 20. Oribasius 
med. colle. lib. 6. cap. 37. contend out of Ruffus 
and others, that many mad-men, melancholy, 
and labouring of the falling sickness, have been 
cured by this alone. Montaltus cap. 27. de melan. 
will have it drive away sorrow, and all illusions 
of the brain, to purge the heart and brain from 
ill smoakes and vapours that offend them, and 
if it be omitted, as Valescus supposeth, it makes 
the minde sad, the body dull and heavy. Many 
other inconveniences are reckoned up by Mer- 
catus, and by Rodericus a Castro, in their tracts 
de melancholia virginum & monialium; ob seminis 
retentionem seviunt sepe moniales & virgines, 
but as Platerus addes, st nubant sanantur, they 
rave single, and pine away, much discontent, 
but marriage mends all. Marcellus Donatus lib. 


2. med. hist. cap. 1, tells a storie to confirm this 
out of Alexander Benediétus, of a maid that was 
mad, ob menses inhibitos, cum in officinam meri- 
toriam incidisset, a quindecem viris eadem notte 
compressa, mensium largo profluvio, quod pluribus 
annis ante constiterat, non sine magno pudore 
mane menti restituta discessit. But this must be 
warily understood, for as Arnoldus objects, ib. 
I. breviar. 18. cap. Quid coitus ad melancholicum 
succum ? What affinity have these two? except 
it be manifest that super abundance of seed, or 
fulness of blood be a cause, or that love, or an 
extraordinary desire of Venus have gone before, 
or that as Lod. Mercatus excepts, they be very 
flatuous, and have been otherwise accustomed 
unto it. Montaltus cap. 27. will not allow of 
moderate Venus to such as have the Gout, 
Palsie, Epilepsie, Melancholy, except they be 
very lusty, and full of bloud. Lodovicus Antonius 
lib. med. miscel. in his chapter of Venus, forbids 
it utterly to all Wrestlers, Ditchers, labouring 
men, &c. Ficinus and Marsilus Cognatus put 
Venus one of the five mortall enemies of a stu- 
dent: It consumes the spirits, and weakneth the 
brain. Halyabbas the Arabian. 5. Theor. cap. 36. 
and Jason Pratensis make it the fountain of most 
diseases, but most pernicious to them who are cold 
and dry; a melancholy man must not meddle 
with it, but in some cases. Plutarch in his book 
de san. tuend. accounts of it as one of the three 
principall signs and preservers of health, tem- 
perance in this kinde; To rise with an appetite, 
to be ready to work, and abstain from venery, tria 
saluberrima, are three most healthfull things. 
We see their opposites how pernicious they are 
to mankinde, as to all other creatures they bring 
death, and many ferall diseases: Immodicis 
brevis est etas & rara senedtus. Aristotle gives 
instance in Sparrows, which are parum vivaces 
ob salacitatem, short lived because of their sala- 
city, which is very frequent, as Scoppius in 
Priapus will better inform you. The extremes 
being both bad, the medium is to be kept, which 
cannot easily be determined. Some are better 
able to sustain, such as are hot and moist, phleg- 
matick, as Hippocrates insinuateth, some strong 
and lustie, well fed like Hercules, Proculus the 
Emperour, lusty Laurence, prostibulum femine 
Messalina the Empress, that by Philters, and 
such kinde of lascivious meats, use all means 
to inable themselves: and brag of it in the end, 
confodi multas enim, occidt vero paucas per ven- 
trem vidist, as that Spanish Celestina merrily 
said: others impotent, of a cold and dry con- 
Stitution cannot sustain those gymnicks without 

reat hurt done to their own bodies, of which 
number (though they be very prone to it) are 
melancholy men for the most part. 
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SECTION II MEMBER III 
AYR RECTIFIED. WITH A DIGRESSION 
OF THE AYR 


AS a long-winged Hawk when he is first whistled 
off the fist, mounts aloft, and for his pleasure 
fetcheth many a circuit in the Ayr, still soaring 
higher and higher, till he be come to his full 
pitch, and in the end when the game is sprung, 
comes down amain, and stoopes upon a sudden; 
so will I, having now come at last into these 
ample fields of Ayre, wherein I may freely ex- 
patiate and exercise my self for my recreation, 
a while rove, wander round about the world, 
mount aloft to those zthereall orbs and celestiall 
spheres, and so descend to my former elements 
again. In which progress, I will first see whether 
that relation of the Frier of Oxford be true, 
concerning those Northern parts under the 
Pole (if I meet obiter with the wandring Jew, 
Elias Artifex, or Lucians Icaromemppus, they 
shall be my guides) whether there be such 4. 
Euripes, and a great rock of Loadstones, which 
may cause the needle in the Compass Still to 
bend that way, and what should be the true 
cause of the variation of the compass, is it a 
magneticall rock, or the Pole-star, as Cardan 
will; or some other Star in the bear, as Marsilius 
Ficinus; or a magneticall meridian, as Mauro- 
licus; Vel situs in vena terre, as Agricola; or the 
nearness of the next, Continent, as Cabeus will; 
or some other cause, as Scaliger, Cortestus, 
Conimbricenses, Peregrinus, contend; why at the 
Azores it looks directly North, otherwise not? 
In the Mediterranean or Levant (as some ob- 
serve) it varies 7. grad. by and by 12. and then 
22. In the Baltick Seas, near Rasceburg in Fin- 
land, the needle runs round, if any ships come 
that way, though Martin Ridley write otherwise, 
that the needle near the Pole will hardiy be 
forced from his direction. ’Tis fit to be enquired 
whether certain rules may be made of it, as 11. 
grad. Lond. vartat. alibi 36. &c. and that which 
is more prodigious, the variation varies in the 
same place, now taken accurately, ’tis so much 
after a few years quite altered from that it was: 
till we have better intelligence, let our D. Gilbert 
and Nicholas Cabeus the Jesuite, that have both 
written great volumes of this subject, satisfie 
these Inquisitors. Whether the sea be open and 
navigable by the Pole artick, and which is the 
likeliest way, that of Bartison the Hollander, 
under the Pole it self, which for some reasons 
I hold best; or by fretum Davis, or Nova Zembla. 
Whether Hudsons discovery be true of a new 
found Ocean, any likelihood of Buttons bay in 
50. degrees, Hubberds hope in 60. that of ut ultra 
near Sir Thomas Roes welcome in North-west 


Fox, being that the sea ebbs and flows con- 
Stantly there 15. foot in 12. hours, as our new 
Cards inform us that Calforma is not a Cape, 
but an Iland, and the West-windes make the 
Nepe tides equall to the Spring, or that there 
be any probability to pass by the Straights of 
Anian to China, by the Promontory of Tabin. 
If there be, I shall soon perceive whether Marcus 
Polus the Venetians narration be true or false, 
of that great City of Quinsay and Cambalu; 
whether there be any such places, or that as 
Matth. Riccius the Jesuite hath written, China 
and Cataia be all one, the great Cham of Tartary 
and the King of China be the same: Xuntain 
and Quinsay, and the City of Cambalu be that 
new Paquin, or such a wall 400. leagues long to 
part China from Tartary: whether Presbyter 
Iohn be in Asia or Africk; M. Polus Venetus 
puts him in Asia, the most received opinion is, 
that he is Emperour of the Abvssines, which of 
old was Zthiopia, now Nubia, under the Equator 
in Africk. Whether Guinea be an Iland or part 
of the Continent, or that hungry Spaniards 
discovery of Terra Australis Incogmta, or Magel- 
lanica, be as true as that of Mercurius Britan- 
nius, or his of Vtopia, or his of Lucima. And 
yet in likelihood it may be so, for without all 
question it being extended from the Tropick of 
Capricorn to the circle Antartick, and lying as 
it doth in the temperate Zone, cannot chuse 
but yeeld in time some flourishing kingdomes 
to succeeding ages, as America did unto the 
Spamards. Shouten and Le Meir have done well 
in the discovery of the Streights of Magellan, 
in finding a more convenient passage to Mare 
pacificum: me thinks some of our modern 
Argonautes should prosequute the rest. As I go 
by Madagascar, I would see that great Bird 
Rucke, that can carry a man and horse or an 
Elephant, with that Arabian Phenix described 
by Adricomius; see the Pellicanes of Aigypt, 
those Scythian Gryphes in Asia: And afterwards 
in Africk examine the fountains of Nz/us, whether 
Herodotus, Seneca, Plin. lib. 5. cap. 9. Strabo. 
lib. 5. give a true cause of his annuall flowing, 
Pagaphetta discourse rightly of it, or of Niger 
and Senega; examine Cardan, Scaligers reasons, 
and the rest. Is it from those Etesian winds, or 
melting of snow in the Mountains under the 
“Equator (for Iordan yearly overflows when the 
snow melts in Mount Libanus) or from those 
great dropping perpetuall showres, which are so © 
frequent to the inhabitants within the Tropicks, 
when the Sun is verticall, and cause such vast 
inundations in Senega, Maragnan, Orenoque, and 
the rest of those great rivers in Zona Torrida, 
which have all commonly the same passions at set 
times: and by good husbandry and policy, here- 
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after no doubt may come to be as populous, as 
well tilled, as fruitfull as Aigypt it self, or Cau- 
chinthina ? I would observe all those motions of 
the sea, and from what cause they proceed, from 
the Moon (as the Vulgar hold) or earths motion, 
which Galileus in the fourth dialogue of his 
Systeme of the world, so eagerly proves, and 
firmly demonstrates; or winds, as some will. 
Why in that quiet Ocean of Zur, in mari pacifico, 
it is scarce perceived, in our British Seas most 
violent, in the Mediterranean and Red Sea so 
vehement, irregular, and diverse? Why the 
current in that Atlantick Ocean should Still be 
in some places from, in some again towards the 
North, and why they come sooner than go? 
and so from Moabar to Madagascar in that 
Indian Ocean, the Merchants come in three 
weeks, as Scaliger discusseth, they return scarce 
in three moneths, with the same or like windes: 
The continuall current is from East to West. 
Whether Mount Athos, Pelion, Olympus, Ossa, 
Caucasus, Atlas, be so high as Pliny, Solinus, 
Mela relate, above Clouds, Meteors, Vbi nec 
aure nec venti spirant, (insomuch that they that 
ascend dy suddenly very often, the aire is so 
subtile) 1250. paces high, according to that 
measure of Dicearchus, or 78. miles perpen- 
dicularly high, as Facobus Mazonius, sec. 3. & 
4. expounding that place of Aristotle about 
Mount Caucasus; and as Blancanus the Jesuite 
contends out of Clavius & Nonius demonstra- 
tions de Crepusculis: or rather 32. stadiums, as 
the most received opinion is; or 4. miles, which 
the height of no mountain doth perpendicularly 
exceed, & is equal to the greatest depths of the 
_ Sea, which is, as Scaliger holds 1580. paces Exer. 
38. others 100. paces. I would see those inner 
parts of America, whether there be any such 
great City of Manoa, or Eldorado in that golden 
Empire, where the high ways are as much beaten 
(one reports) as between Madril & Valedolit in 
Spain; or any such Amazones as he relates, or 
gigantical Patagones in Chica; with that miracu- 
lous mountain Ybouyapab in the Northern 
Brastle, cujus jugum Sterniter in ameenissimam 
planitiem, &c. or that of Pariacacca so high 
elevated in Peru. The pike of Teneriff how high 
it is? 70. miles, or 50. as Patricius holds, or 9. as 
Snellius demonstrates in his Erotosthenes: see 
that strang Cirknickzerksey lake in Carniola, 
whose waters gush so fast out of the ground, 
that they will overtake a swift horseman, and 
by and by with as incredible celerity are supped 
up: which Lazius and Warnerus make an argu- 
ment of the Argonautes sayling under ground. 
And that vast den or hole called Esmellen in 
Muscovia, que visitur horrendo hiatu, &c. which 
if any thing casually fall in, makes such a roar- 


ing noise, that no thunder, or ordnance, or 
warlike engin can make the like; such another 
is Gilbers Cave in Lapland, with many the like. 
I would examine the Caspian Sea, and see where 
and how it exonerates it self, after it hath taken 
in Volga, Iaxares, Oxus, and those great rivers; 
at the mouth of Oby, or where ? What vent the 
Mexican lake hath, the Titicacan in Peru, or 
that circular pool in the vale of Terapeia, of 
which Acosta 1. 3. c. 16. hot in a cold country, 
the Spring of which boils up in the middle 
twenty foot square, and hath no vent but ex- 
halation: and that of Mare mortuum in Palestina, 
of Thrasumene, at Peruzium in Italy: the Medi- 
terranean it self. For from the Ocean, at the 
Straights of Gibralter, there is a perpetuall cur- 
rent into the Levant, and so likewise by the 
Thracian Bosphorus out of the Euxtne or black 
Sea, besides all those great rivers of Nilus, Padus, 
Rhodanus, &c. how is this water consumed, by 
the Sun, or otherwise? I would find out with 
Trajan the fountaines of Danubius, of Ganges, 
Oxus, see those Egyptian Pyramids, Trajans 
bridge, Grotta de Sybilla, Lucullus Fish-ponds, 
the Temple of Nidrose, &c. And, if I could, 
observe what becomes of Swallowes, Storkes, 
Cranes, Cuckowes, Nightingales, Redstarts, 
and many other kinde of singing birds, water- 
fowls; Hawks, &c. some of them are onely seen 
in Summer, some in Winter; some are observed 
in the snow, and at no other times, each have 
their seasons. In winter not a bird is in Muscovie 
to be found, but at the spring in an instant the 
woods and hedges are full of them, saith Her- 
bastein: how comes it to pass? Do they sleep in 
winter, like Gesners Alpine mice; or do they lye 
hid (as Olaus affirmes) 1 the bottome of lakes and 
rivers, spiritum continentes? often so found by 
Fishermen in Poland and Scandia, two together, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing; and when the 
spring comes they revive again, or if they be brought 
into a Stove, or to the fire side. Or do they follow 
the Sun, as Peter Martyr legat. Babylonica I. 2. 
manifestly convicts, out of his own knowledge: 
for when he was Embassadour in Egypt, he 
saw Swallowes, Spanish Kites, and many such 
other European birds, in December and Janu- 
ary very familiarly flying, and in great abun- 
dance, about Alexandria, ubt floride tunc arbores 
ac vividaria. Or lye they hid in caves, rocks, 
and hollow trees, as most think, in deep Tin- 
mines or Sea-cliffes, as M™ Carew gives out? I 
conclude of them all, for my part, as Munster 
doth of Cranes and storks: whence they come, 
whither they goe, incompertum adhuc, as yet 
we know not. We see them here, some in sum- 
mer, some in winter: Their comming and going 
is sure in the night: in the plaines of Asia (saith 
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he) the Storkes meet on such a set day, he that 
comes last is torn in peeces, and so they get them 
gon. Many strange places, [sthmi, Euripi, Cher- 
sonesi, creekes, havens, promontories, straights, 
lakes, bathes, rocks, mountaines, places, and 


. fields, where Cities have bin ruined orswallowed, 


battels fought, creatures, Sea-monsters, Re- 
mora, &c. minerals, vegetals. Zoophites were 
fit to be considered in such an expedition, and 
amongst the rest, that of Harbastein his Tartar 
lambe, Hettor Boethius goos-bearing tree in the 
Orchades, to which Cardan hb. 7. cap. 36. de 
rerum varietat. subscribes: Vertomannus won- 
derfull palme, that fly in Hispaniola, that shines 
like a torch in the night, that one may well see 
to write; those sphericall stones in Cuba which 
nature hath so made, and those like Birds, 
Beasts, Fishes, Crowns, Swords, Sawes, Pots, 
&c. usually found in the metall-mines in Saxony 
about Mansfield, and in Poland neer Nokow 
and Pallukie,as Munster and others relate. Many 
rare creatures and novelties each part of the 
world affords: amongst the rest, I would know 
for a certain whether there be any such men, 
as Leo Suavius in his comment on Paracelsus 
de sanit. tuend. and Gaguinus records in his 
description of Muscovie, that in Lucomoria, a 
Province in Russia, lye fast asleep as dead all 
winter, from the 27. of November, like frogges 
and swallowes, benummed with cold, but about the 
24. of April in the Spring they revive again, and 
goe about their business. I would examine that de- 
monstration of Alexander Picolomineus, whether 


the earths superficies be bigger than the seas; or 


that of Archimedes be true, the superficies of all 
water is even? Search the depth, and see that 
variety of Sea-monsters and fishes, Mare-maids, 
Sea-men, Horses, &c. which it affords. Or 
whether that be true which Jordanus Brunus 
scoffes at, that if God did not detain it, the Sea 
would overflow the earth by reason of his higher 
site, and which Fosephus Blancanus the Jesuite in 
his interpretation on those mathematicall places 
of Aristotle, foolishly feares, and in a just tract 
proves by many circumstances, that in time 
the Sea will waste away the land, and all the 
globe of the earth shall be covered with waters; 
Risum teneatis amici ? what the sea takes away 
in one place it addes in another. Mee thinks he 
might rather suspect the Sea should in time 
be filled by land, trees grow up, carcasses, &c. 
that all-devouring fire, ommia devorans & con- 
sumens, will sooner cover and dry up the vast 
Ocean with sand and ashes. I would examine 
the true seat of that terrestrial Paradise, and 
where Ophir was whence Solomon did fetch his 
gold; from Peruana, which some suppose, or 
that Aurea Chersonesus, as Dominicus Niger, 


Arias Montanus, Goropius, and others will. I 
would censure all Plinies, Solinus, Strabo’s, StIohn 
Mandevils, Olaus Magnus, Marcus Polus lyes, 
corre¢t those errors in navigation, reforme Cos- 
mographicall Chartes, and rectifie longitudes, 
if it were possible; not by the Compass, as some 
dream, with Mark Ridley in his treatise of 
magneticall bodies, cap. 43. for as Cabeus magnet. 
philos. lib. 3. cap. 4. fully resolves, there is no 
hope thence, yet I would observe some better 
meanes to find them out. 

I would have a convenient place to goe down 
with Orpheus, Vlysses, Hercules, Lucians Menip- 
pus, at St. Patricks Purgatory, at Trophomius 
den, Hecla in Island, A&tna in Sicily, to descend 
and see what is done in the bowels of the earth; 
do stones and metalls grow there still? how 
come firre trees to be digged out from tops of 
hills, as in our mosses, & marishes all over 
Europe? How come they to dig up fish bones, 
shells, beams, ironworks, many fathomes under 
ground, & anchors in mountains far remote 
from all seas. Anno 1460. at Berna in Suitzer- 
land 50. fathom deep a ship was dig’d out of a 
mountain, where they got metall ore, in which 
were 48. carcasses of men, with other merchan- 
dise. That such things are ordinarily found in 
tops of hils, Aristot/e insinuates in his meteors, 
Pomponius Mela in his first book, c. de Numidia, 
and familiarly in the Alpes saith Blancanus the 
Jesuite, the like is to be seen: Came this from 
Earth-quakes, or from Noahs floud, as Chris- 
tians suppose, or is there a vicissitude of Sea 
& land, as Anaximenes held of old, the moun- 
taines of Thessaly would become Seas, and Seas 
again Mountaines? The whole world belike 
should be new moulded, when it seemed good 
to those all-commanding Powers, & turned 
inside out, as we do hay-cocks in Harvest, top 
to bottom, or bottom to top: or as we turnapples 
to the fire, move the world upon his Center; 
that which is under the Poles now, should be - 
translated to the Eguinoéiiall, & that which is 
under the torrid Zone to the Circle Artique & 
Antartique another while, and so be reciprocally 
warmed by the Sun: or if the worlds be infinite, 
and every fixed star a Sun, with his compassing 
Planets (as Brunus and Campanella conclude) 
cast three or four Worlds into one; or else of 
one old world make three or four new, as it shall 
seem to them best. To proceed, if the earth be 
21500. miles in compass, its Diameter is 7000. 
from us to our Antipodes, and what shall be 
comprehended in all that space? What is the 
Center of the earth? is it pure element onely, 
as Aristotle decrees, inhabited (as Paracelsus 
thinks) with creatures, whose Chaos is the 
earth: or with Fairies, as the woods and waters 
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(according to him) are with Nymphes, or as the 
Aire with Spirits? Dionisiodorus, a Mathema- 
tician in Pliny, that sent a letter ad superos after 
he was dead, from the Center of the earth, to 
signifie what distance the same center was from 
the superficies of the same, viz. 42000. Stadiums, 
might have done well to have satisfied all these 
doubts. Or is it the place of hell, as Virgil in 
his Ainetdes, Plato, Lucian, Dantes, and others 
poetically describe it, and as many of our Divines 
think? In good earnest, Anthony Rusca, one of 
the society of that Ambrosian Colledgein Millan, 
in his great volume de Inferno lib. 1. cap. 47. 
is Stiffe in this tenent, *tis a corporeall fire tow, 
cap. 5. I. 2. as he there disputes. Whatsoever 
Philosophers write (saith Surius) there be certain 
mouthes of hell, and places appointed for the pun- 
ishment of mens souls, as at Hecla in Island, 
where the ghosts of dead men are familiarly seen, 
and sometimes talk with the living: God would 
have such visible places, that mortal men might 
be certainly informed, that there be such punish- 
ments after death, and learn hence to fear God. 
Kranzius dan. hist. lib. 2. cap. 24. subscribes to 
this opinion of Surius, so doth Colerus cap. 12. 
lib. de immortal. anime (out of the authority 
belike of St Gregory, Durand, and the rest of the 
Schoolmen, who derive as much from tna in 
Sicily, Lypara, Hyera, and those sulphureous 
Vulcamian Mands) making Terra del Fuego, and 
those frequent Vulcanes in America, of which 
Acosta lib. 3. cap.24. that fearfull mount Heckle- 
birg in Norway, an especiall argument to prove 
it, where lamentable screeches and howlings are 
continually heard, which Strike a terrour to the 
Auditors; fiery chariots are commonly seen to bring 
in the souls of men in the likenesse of crows, and 
divels ordinarily goe in and out. Such another 
proofe is that place neer the Pyramides in Egypt, 
by Cazro, as well to confirme this as the resurrec- 
tion, mentioned by Kornmannus mirac. mort. lib. 
I. cap. 38. Camerartus oper. suc. cap. 37. Breden- 
bachius pereg. ter. sanét. and some others, where 
once a yeere dead bodies arise about March, and 
walk, and after awhile hide themselves again: thou- 
sands of people come yearly to see them. But these 
and such like testimonies others reject, as fables, 
illusions of spirits, and they will have no such 
locall known place, more than Styx or Phlegeton, 
Pluto’s Court, or that poeticall Infernus, where 
Homers soul was seen hanging on a tree, &c. 
to which they ferried over in Charons boat, or 
went down at Hermione in Greece, compendiaria 
ad inferos via, which is the shortest cut, quia 
nullum a mortuis naulum eo loci exposcunt, (saith 
Gerbelius) and besides there were no fees to be 
paid. Well then, is it Hell, or Purgatory, as 
Bellarmine; or Limbus patrum, as Gallucius will, 


& as Rusca will (for they have made maps of it) 
or Ignatius parler? Virgil, sometimes Bishop 
of Saltburg (as Aventinus Anno. 745. relates) 
by Bonifacius Bishop of Mentz was therefore 
called in question, because he held Antipodes 
(which they made a doubt whether Christ died 
for) and so by that means took away the seat of 
Hell, or so contra¢ted it, that it could bear no 
proportion to Heaven, and contradicted that 
opinion of Austin, Basil, Lactantius, that held 
the earth round as a trencher (whom Acosta & 
common experience more largely confute) but 
not as a ball; and Jerusalem, where Christ died, 
the middle of it; or Delos, as the fabulous Greeks 
fained: because when Iupiter let two Eagles 
loose, to flye from the worlds end East & West, 
they met at Dedos. But that scruple of Bonifacius 
is now quite taken away by our latter Divines: 
Franciscus Ribera in cap. 14. Apocalyps. will 
have Hell a materiall & locall fire in the center 
of the earth, 200. Italian miles in diameter, as 
he defines it out of those words, Exivit sanguis 
de terra—per Stadia mille sexcenta, &c. But 
Lessius lib. 13. de moribus divinis cap. 24. will 
have this locall hell far less, one Dutch mile in 
Diameter, all filled with fire and brimstone: 
because, as he there demonstrates, that space 
Cubically multiplyed, will make a Sphere able 
to hold eight hundred thousand millions of 
damned bodies (allowing each body six foot 
square) which will abundantly suffice; Cum 
certum sit, inquit, facta subductione, non futuros 
centies mille milliones damnandorum. But if it be 
no materiall fire (as Sco-Thomas, Bonaventure, 
Soncinas, Voscius, and others argue) it may be 
there or elsewhere, as Keckerman disputes 
System. Theol. for sure somewhere it is, certum 
est alicubt, etst definitus circulus non assignetur. 
I will end the controversie in Austins words, 
Better doubt of things concealed, than to contend 
about uncertainties, where Abrahams bosome 1s, 
and hell fire: Vix a mansuetis, a contentiosis nun- 
quam invenitur; scarce the meek, the conten- 
tious shall never finde. If it be solid earth, ’tis 
the fountain of metals, waters, which by his 
innate temper turns Aire into water, which 
springs up in severall chinks, to moisten the 
earths superficies, and that in a tenfold propor- 
tion (as Aristotle holds) or else these fountains 
come directly from the sea, by secret passages, 
and so made fresh again, by running through 
the bowels of the earth; and are either thick, 
thin, hot, cold, as the matter or minerals are by 
which they pass; or as Peter Martyr Ocean. 
Decad. lib. 9. and some others hold, from abun- 
dance of rain that fals, or from that ambient heat 
and cold, which alters that inward heat, and so 
per consequens the generation of waters. Or else 
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it may be full of winde, or a sulphureous innate 
fire, as our Meteorologists enform us, which 
sometimes breaking out, causeth those horrible 
Earth-quakes, which are so frequent in these 
dayes in Japan, China, and oftentimes swallow 
up whole Cities. Let Lucitans Mentppus consult 
with or aske of Tirestas, if you will not beleeve 
Philosophers, he shall cleare all your doubts 
when he makes a second voiage. 

In the mean time let us consider of that which 
is sub dio, and finde out a true cause, if it be 
possible, of such accidents, Meteors, alterations, 
as happen above ground. Whence proceed that 
variety of manners, and a distinct character (as 
it were) to severall nations? Some are wise, 
subtil, witty; others dull, sad and heavy; some 
big, some little, as Tully de Fato, Plato in Timeo, 
Vegetius and Bodine proves at large, method. 
cap. 5. some soft, and some hardy, barbarous, 
civill, black, dun, white, is it from the aire, 
from the soyle, influence of Stars, or some other 
secret cause? Why doth Africa breed so many 
venemous beasts, Ireland none? Athens Owles, 
Creet none? Why hath Daulis and Thebes no 
Swallowes (so Pausanias informeth us) as well 
as the rest of Greece, Ithaca no Hares, Pontus 
Asses, Scythia Swine? whence come this variety 
of complections, colours, plants, birds, beasts, 
metals, peculiar almost to every place? Why so 
many thousand strange birds and beasts proper 
to America alone, as Acosta demands lib. 4. cap. 
36. were they created in the six dayes, or ever 
in Noahs Arke? if there, why are they not dis- 
persed and found in other countries? It is a 
thing (saith he) hath long held me in suspence; 
no Greek, Latine, Hebrew ever heard of them 
before, and yet as differing from our European 
animals, as an egg and a chesnut: and which is 
more, kine, horses, sheep, &c. till the Spaniards 
brought them were never heard of in those 
parts? How comes it to pass, that in the same 
site, in one Latitude, to such as are Perieci, 
there should be such difference of soyle, com- 
plexion, colour, metall, aire, &c. The Spamiards 
are white, and so are Italians, when as the In- 
habitants about Caput bone spet are Blacke- 
mores, and yet both alike distant from the 
4Equator: nay, they that dwell in the same 
parallel line with these Negro’s, as about the 
Straights of Magellan, are white coloured, and 
yet some in Presbyter Johns country in Ethiopia 
are dun; they in Zeilan and Malabar parallel 
with them again black: Manamotapa in Africk, 
and St. Thomas Isle are extreme hot, both under 
the line, cole black their Inhabitants, whereas 
in Peru they are quite opposite in colour, very 
temperate, or rather cold, and yet both alike 
elevated. Mosco in 53. degrees of latitude ex- 


treme cold, as those Northern countries usually 
are, having one perpetuall hard frost all winter 
long: and in 52. deg. lat. sometimes hard frost 
and snow all summer, as in Buttons Bay, &c. 
or by fits; and yet England neere the same Lati- 
tude, and Ireland, very moist, warme, and more 
temperate in Winter than Spain, Italy, or France. 
Is it the sea that causeth this difference, and 
the Aire that comes from it: Why then is [ster 
so cold neere the Euxine, Pontus, Bithinia, and 
all Thrace; frigidas regiones Maginus calls them, 
and yet their latitude is but 42. which should 
be hot: Quevira, or Nova Albion in America, 
bordering on the sea, was so cold in July, that 
our Englishmen could hardly endure it. At 
Noremberga in 45. lat. all the sea is frozen Ice, 
and yet in a more Southern latitude than ours. 


New England, and the Island of Cambriall — 


Colchos, which that noble Gentleman M? Vau- 
ghan, or Orpheus Iunior, describes in his Golden 
Fleece, is in the same latitude with little Britazne 
in France, and yet their winter begins not till 
January, their Spring till May; which search 
he accounts worthy of an Astrologer: is this 
from the Easterly winds, or melting of ice and 
snow dissolved within the circle Artick; or that 
the aire being thick, is longer before it be warm 
by the Sun beams, and once heated like an oven 
will keep it self from cold? Our Climes breed 
lice, Hungary and Ireland male audiunt in this 
kinde; come to the Azores, by a secret vertue 
of that aire they are instantly consumed, and 
all our European vermine almost, saith Ortelius. 
Egypt is watred with Nilus not far from the sea, 
and yet there it seldome or never rains: Rhodes, 
an Iland of the same nature, yeelds not a cloud, 
and yet our Ilands ever dropping and inclining 
to rain. The Atlantick Ocean is Still subject to 
Storms, but in Del Zur, or Mari pacifico, seldome 
or never any. Is it from Topick stars, apertio 
portarum, in the Dodecotemories or constella- 
tions, the Moons mansions, such aspects of 
Planets, such winds, or dissolving ayre, or thick 
ayre, which causeth this and the like differences 
of heat and cold? Bodin relates of a Portugal 
Embassadour, that coming from Lisbon to Dant- 
zick in Spruce, found greater heat there than 
at any time at home. Don Garcia de Sylva, Legat 
to Philip. 3. King of Spain, residing at Spahan 
in Persia 1619. in his letter to the Marquess of 
Bedmar, makes mention of greater cold in 
Spahan, whose lat. is 31. gr. than ever he felt 
in Spain, or any part of Europe. The torrid Zone 
was by our predecessors held to be inhabitable, 
but by our modern travelers found to be most 
temperate, bedewed with frequent rains, and 
moistning showers, the Brise and cooling blasts 
in some parts, as Acosta describes, most pleasant 
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and fertile. Arica in Chili is by report one of the 
sweetest places that ever the Sun shined on, 
Olympus terre, an heaven on earth: how incom- 
parably do some extoll Mexico in Nova Hispania, 
Peru, Brasile? &c. in some again hard, dry, 
sandy, barren, a very Desert, and still in the 
same latitude. Many times we finde great diver- 
sity of aire in the same country, by reason of 
the site to seas, hills, or dales, want of water, 
nature of soil, and the like: as in Spain, Arragon, 
is aspera & sicca, harsh and evill inhabited; 
Estramedura is dry, sandy, barren most part, 
extreme hot by reason of his plains, Andaluzia 
another Paradise, Valence a most pleasant aire, 
and continually green; so is it about Granado, 
on the one side fertile plains, on the other, con- 
tinuall snow to be seen all Summer long on the 
hill tops. That their houses in the Alpes are 
three quarters of the yeer covered with snow, 
who knows not? That Tenariffa is so cold at 
the top, extreme hot at the bottome: Mons 
Atlas in Africk, Libanus in Palestina, with many 
such, tantos inter ardores fidos mvibus, Tacitus 
calls them, and Radzivilus epist. 2. fol. 27. yeelds 
it to be far hotter there than in any part of Italy: 
tis true; but they are highly elevated, near the 
middle Region, and therefore cold, ob paucam 
solarium radiorum refraétionem, as Serrarius 
answers, com. in 3. cap. Iosua quest. 5. Abulensis 
quest. 37. In the heat of summer, in the Kings 
Palace in Escuriall the aire is most temperate, 
by reason of a cold blast which comes from the 
snowie mountains of Sierra de Cadarama hard 
by, when as in Toledo it is very hot: so in all 
other countries. The causes of these alterations 
are commonly by reason of their neerness (I 
say) to the middle Region: but this diversity of 
aire, in places equally site, elevated and distant 
from the Pole, can hardly be satisfied with that 
diversity of Plants, Birds, Beasts, which is so 
familiar with us: with Indians, every where, 
the Sun is equally distant, the same verticall 
Stars, the same irradiations of Planets, Aspects 
alike, the same neerness of seas, the same super- 
ficies, the same soyl, or not much different. 
Under the Equator it self, amongst the Szerra’s, 
Andes, Lanes, as Herrera, Laet, and Acosta con- 
tend, there is tam mirabilis & inopinata varietas, 
such variety of weather, ut merito exerceat in- 
gemia, that no Philosophy can yet finde out the 
true cause of it. When I consider how temperate 
it is in one place, saith Acosta, within the Tropick 
of Capricorn, as about La-plate, and yet hard 
by at Potosa, in that same altitude, mountain- 
ous alike, extreme cold; extreme hot in Brasile, 
&c. Hic ego, saith Acosta, philosophiam Aristotelis 
metereologicam vehementer irrist, cum, &c, when 
the Sun comes neerest to them, they have great 


tempests, Storms, thunder and lightning, great 
Store of rain, snow: and the foulest weather 
when the Sun is verticall, their rivers over-flow, 
the morning fair and hot, noon day cold and 
moist: all which is opposite to us. How comes 
it to pass? Scaliger poetices I. 3. c.16. discourseth 
thus of this subject. How comes, or wherefore 
is this temeraria syderum dispositio, this rash 
placing of Stars, or as Epicurus will, fortuita, 
or accidentall? Why are some big, some little, 
why are they so confusedly, unequally site in 
the heavens, and set so much out of order? In 
all other things Nature is equall, proportion- 
able, and constant; there be juste dimensiones, 
& prudens partium dispositio, as in the fabrick 
of man, his eys, ears, nose, face, members are 
correspondent, cur non idem celo opere omnium 
pulcherrimo ? Why are the heavens so irregular, 
neque paribus molibus, neque paribus intervalhs, 
whence is this difference? Diversos (he con- 
cludes) efficere locorum Genios, to make diversity 
of countries, soils, maners, customs, characters, 
and constitutions among us, ut guantum vicinia 
ad charitatem addat, sydera distrahant ad per- 
miciem, and so by this means fluvio vel monte 
distinéti sunt dissimiles, the same places almost 
shall be distinguished in maners. But this reason 
is weak and most unsufficient. The fixed stars 
are removed since Ptolomies time 26. gr. from 
the first of Aries, and if the earth be immovable, 
as their site varies, so should countries vary, 
and divers alterations would follow. But this 
we perceive not; as in Tudhes time with us in 
Britain, coelum visu foedum, & in quo facile 
generantur nubes, &c. °tis so Still, Wherefore 
Bodine Theat. nat. lib. 2. and some others, will 
have all these alterations and effects immediately 
to proceed from those Geni, Spirits, Angels, 
which rule and domineer in severall places; 
they cause storms, thunder, lightning, earth- 
quakes, ruins, tempests, great winds, floods, 
&c. the Philosophers of Conimbra, will refer 
this diversity to the influence of that Empzrean 
Heaven: for some say the Exentricity of the Sun 
is come neerer to the earth than in Ptolomies 
time, the vertue therefore of all the vegetals is 
decayed, men grow less, &c. There are that 
observe new motions of the Heavens, new Stars, 
palantia sydera, Comets, Clouds, call them what 
you will, like those Medecean, Burbonian, Aus- 
trian planets lately detected, which do not decay, 
but come and go, rise higher and lower, hide 
and shew themselves amongst the fixed Stars, 
amongst the Planets, above & beneath the Moon, 
at set times, now neerer, now farther off, to- 
gether, asunder; as he that plaies upon a Sag- 
but by pulling it up and down alters his tones 
and tunes, do they their stations and places, 
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though to us undiscerned; and from those 
motions proceed (as they conceive) divers altera- 
tions. Clavius conjectures otherwise, but they 
be but conjectures. About Damascus in Cel- 
Syria is a Paradise, by reason of the plenty of 
waters, in promptu causa est, & the Desarts of 
Arabia barren, because of rockes, rolling seas 
of sands, and dry mountaines, quod inaquosa 
(saith Adricomius montes habens asperos, saxosos, 
precipites, horroris & mortis speciem pre se 
ferentes, uninhabitable therefore of men, birds, 
beasts, void of all greene trees, plants & fruits, 
a vast rocky horrid wilderness, which by no art 
can be manured, ’tis evident. Bohemia is cold, 
for that it lyes all along to the North. But why 
should it be so hot in Egypt, or there never rain? 
Why should those Etesian & North-Eastern 
winds blow continually and constantly so long 
together, in some places, at set times, one way 
Still, in the dog-dayes only: here perpetual 
drought, there dropping showres; here foggy 
mists, there a pleasant Aire; here terrible thun- 
der and lightning at such set seasons, here frozen 
seas all the yeare, there open in the same lati- 
tude, to the rest no such thing, nay quite oppo- 
site is to be found? Sometimes, (as in Peru) 
on the one side of the mountaines it is hot, on 
the other cold, here snow, there winde, with 
infinite such. Fromundus in his Meteors will 
excuse or salve all this by the Suns motion, but 
when there is such diversity to such as Periact, 
or very neare site, how can that position hold? 

Who can give a reason of this diversity of 
Meteors, that it should rain Stones, Frogs, Mice, 
&c. Rats, which they call Lemmer in Norway, 
and are manifestly observed (as Munster writes) 
by the Inhabitants, to descend and fall with 
some fzculent showres, and like so many Lo- 
custs, consume all that is green. Leo Afer speaks 
as much of Locusts, about Fez in Barbary there 
be infinite swarmes in their fields upon asudden: 
so at Arles in France 1553. the like happened 
by the same mischief, all their grass & fruits 
were devoured, magna incolarum admiratione 
& conSternatione (as Valleriola obser. med. hb. 
I. obser. 1. relates) caelum subito obumbrabant, 
&c. he concludes, it could not be from naturall 
causes, they cannot imagine whence they come, 
but from heaven. Are these and such creatures, 
corn, wood, stones, worms, wooll, blood, &c. 
lifted up into the middle Region by the Sun 
beams, as Baracellus the Physitian disputes, 
and thence let fall with showres, or there in- 
gendred? Cornelius Gemma is of that opinion, 
they are there conceived by celestiall influences: 
others suppose they are immediately from God, 
or prodigies raised by art and illusions of spirits, 
which are Princes of the ayre; to whom Bodin 


lib.2. Theat. Nat. subscribes. In fine, of Meteors 
in generall, Aristotles reasons are exploded by 
Bernardinus Telesius, by Paracelsus his Prin- 
ciples confuted, and other causes assigned, Sal, 
Sulphur, Mercury, in which his Disciples are 
so expert, that they can alter Elements, and 
separate at their pleasure, make perpetuall mo- 
tions, not as Cardan, Tasneir, Peregrinus, by 
some magneticall vertue, but by mixture of 
elements; imitate thunder, like Salmoneus, 
snow, hail, the seas ebbing and flowing, give 
life to creatures (as they say) without genera- 
tion, and what not? P. Nonius Saluciensis, and 
Kepler take upon them to demonstrate, that no 
Meteors, Clouds, Fogges, Vapors, arise higher 
than 50. or 80. miles, and all the rest to be purer 
aire or Element of fire: which Cardan, Tycho, 
and John Pena manifestly confute by refractions, 
and many other arguments, there is no such 
element of fire at all. If, as Ticho proves, the 
Moon be distant from us 50. and 60. Semi- 
diameters of the earth: and as Peter Nonius will 
have it, the aire be so angust, what proportion 
is there betwixt the other three Elements and 
it? to what use serves it? is it full of spirits 
which inhabit it, as the Paracelsians and Pla- 
tonists hold, the higher the more noble, full of 
birds, or a meer vacuum to no purpose? It is 
much controverted betwixt Tycho Brahe and 
Christopher Rotman the Lantsgrave of Hassia’s 
Mathematician, in their Astronomicall Epistles, 
whether it be the same Diaphanum, cleerness, 
matter of aire and heavens, or two distinct 
Essences? Christopher Rotman, Iohn Pena, 
Tordanus Brunus, with many other late Mathe- 
maticians, contend it is the same, and one matter 
throughout, saving that the higher still the purer 
it is, and more subtile; as they finde by experi- 
ence in the top of some hills in America; if a 
man ascend, he faints instantly for want of 
thicker ayre to refrigerate the heart. Acosta l. 3. 
c. 9. calls this mountain Periacaca in Peru, it 
makes men cast and vomit, he saith, that climb 
it, as some other of those Andes do in the desarts 
of Chila for 500. miles together, and for ex- 
tremity of cold to lose their fingers and toes. 
Tycho will have two distinct matters of Heaven — 
and Ayre; but to say truth, with some small 
qualification, they have one & the self same 
opinion about the Essence and matter of 
Heavens; that it is not hard and impenetrable, 
as Peripateticks hold, transparent, of a guinta 
essentia, but that it is penetrable and soft as the 
ayre it self is, and that the Planets move tn tt, as 
Birds in the ayre, Fishes in the sea. This they 

rove by motion of Comets, and otherwise 
though Claremontius in his Antitycho stiffly 
oppose) which are not generated, as Aristotle 
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teacheth, in the aeriall Region, of an hot and 
dry exhalation, and so consumed: but as Anax- 
agoras and Democritus held of old, of a celestiall 
matter: and as Tycho, Eliseus, ReStin, Thaddeus, 
Haggesius, Pena, Rotman, Fracastorius, demon- 
Strate by their progress, parallaxes, refractions, 
motions of the Planets, which enterfeire and 
cut one anothers orbs, now higher, and then 
lower, as amongst the rest, which sometimes, 
as Kepler confirms by his own, and Ticho’s ac- 
curate observations, comes nearer the earth than 
the ©, and is again eftsoons aloft in Iupiters 
orbe; And other sufficient reasons, far above 
the Moon: exploding in the mean time that 
element of fire, those fictitious first watry movers, 
those Heavens I mean above the Firmament, 
which Del-rio, Lodovicus Imola, Patricius, and 
many of the Fathers affirm; those monstrous 
Orbes of Eccentricks, and Eccentre Epicycles 
deferentes. Which howsoever Ptolomy, Alhasen, 
Vitellio, Purbachius, Maginus, Clavius,and many 
of their associates stiffly maintain to be reall 
orbes, excentrick, concentrick, circles quant, 
&c. are absurd and ridiculous. For who is so 
mad to think, that there should be so many 
circles, like subordinate wheels in a clock, all 
impenetrable and hard, as they fain, adde & 
subtract at their pleasure. Maginus makes eleven 
Heavens, subdivided into their orbes and cir- 
cles, and all too litle to serve those particular 
appearances: Fracastorius 72. Homocentricks; 
Tycho Brahe, Nicholas Ramerus, Heliseus, 
Reeslin, have peculiar hypotheses of their own 
inventions; and they be but inventions, as most 
of them acknowledge, as we admit of Aquators, 
Tropicks, Colures, Circles, Artique and Antar- 
tique, for doctrines sake (though Ramus think 
them all unnecessary) they will have them 
supposed onely for method and order. Tycho 
hath fained I know not how many subdivisions 
of Epicycles in Epicycles, &c. to calculate and 
express the Moons motion: But when all is 
done, as a supposition, and no otherwise; not 
(as he holds) hard, impenetrable, subtile, trans- 
parent, &c. or making musick, as Pythagoras 
maintained of old, and Robert Constantine of 
late, but still quiet, liquid, open, &c. 

If the Heavens then be penetrable, as these 
men deliver, and no lets, it were not amiss in 
this aereall progress, to make wings, and fly 
up, which that Turk in Busbequius, made his 
fellow-Citizens in Constantinople beleeve he 
would perform: & some new-fangled wits, me 
thinks, should some time or other finde out: 
or if that may not be, yet with a Galilies glass, 
or Icaromenippus wings in Lucian, command 
the Spheres and Heavens, and see what is done 
amongst them. Whether there be generation 


and corruption, as some think, by reason of 
ethereall Comets, that in Cassiopea 1572. that 
in Cygno 1600. that in Sagittarius 1604. and 
many like, which by no means Jul. Cesar la 
Galla, that Italian Philosopher, in his physicall 
disputation with Galileus de phenomensis in 
orbe Lune, cap. 9. will admit: or that they were 
created ab initio, and shew themselves at set 
times: and as Heliseus Reslin contends, have 
Poles, Axeltrees, Circles of their own, and regu- 
lar motions. For non pereunt, sed minuuntur & 
disparent, Blancanus holds, they come & go by 
fits, casting their tailes still from the Sun: some 
of them, as a burning glass projects the Sun 
beams from it; though not alwaies neither: for 
sometimes a Comet casts his taile from Venus, 
as Ticho observes. And as Heliseus Reslin of 
some others, from the Moon, with little Stars 
about them, ad Stuporem AStronomorum; cum 
multis alts in coelo miracults, all which argue, 
with those Medicean, Austrian, & Burbonian 
Stars, that the Heaven of the Planets is indis- 
tinct, pure, & open, in which the Planets move 
certis legibus ac metis. Examine likewise, An 
celum sit coloratum? Whether the Stars be of 
that bigness, distance, as Astronomers relate, 
so many in number, 1026. or 1725.as I. Bayerus; 
or as some Rabbins 29000. Myriades; or as 
Galilie discovers by his glasses, infinite, & that 
via lactea, a confused light of small Stars, like 
so many nails in a door: or all in a row, like 
those 12000. Isles of the Maldives, in the Indie 
Ocean ? whether the least visible Star in the eighth 
Sphere be 18. times bigger than the earth; and as 
Ticho calculates, 14000. semidiameters distant 
from it? Whether they be thicker parts of the 
Orbes, as Aristotle delivers : or so many habitable 
Worlds, as Democritus ? whether they have light 
of their own, or from the Sun, or give light round, 
as Patritius discourseth? An eque distent a centro 
mundi ? Whether light be of their essence; & 
that light be a substance or an accident? whether 
they be hot by themselves, or by accident cause 
heat? whether there be such a precession of 
the Aiquinoxes, as Copernicus holds, or that the 
eighth Sphere move? An bene philosophentur, 
R. Bacon, & I. Dee, Aphorism. de multiplicatione 
specierum? Whether there be any such Images 
ascending with each degree of the Zodiack in 
the East, as Aliacensis feignes? An aqua super 
celum? as Patritius & the Schoolmen will, a 
Crystalline watry heaven, which is certainly to 
be understood of that in the middle Region? 
for otherwise, if at Noahs floud the water came 
from thence, it must be above an hundred yeeres 
falling down to us, as some calculate. Besides 
An terra sit animata? which some so confidently 
beleeve, with Orpheus, Hermes, Averroes, from 
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which all other souls of men, beasts, divels, confutes, most contradict. Howsoever, it is 
plants, fishes, &c. are derived, and into which revived since by Copernicus, not as a truth, but 
again, after some revolutions, as Plato in his a supposition, as he confesseth himself in the 
Timeus, Plotinus in his Enneades more largely Preface to Pope Nicholas, but now maintained 
discusse, they return. (See Chalcidius and Ben- in good earnest by Calcagninus, Telesius, Kepler, 
nius, Plato’s Commentators) as all philosophicall Rotman, Gilbert, Digges, Galileus, Campanella, 
matter in materiam primam. Keplerus, Patritius, and especially by Lansbergius, nature, rationt, 
and some other Neotericks have in part revived & veritati consentaneum, by Origanus, and some 
this opinion. And that every Star in heaven others of his followers. For if the Earth be the 
hath a soul, angel, or intelligence to animate Center of the World, stand still, and the Heav- 
or move it, &c. Or to omit all smaller contro- ens move, as the most received opinion is, which 
versies, as matters of less moment, and examine they call inordinatam ceeli dispositionem, though 
that main paradox, of the Earths motion, Stifly maintained by Tycho, Ptolomeus, and their 
now so much in question: Aritarchus Samius, adherents, quis ille furor? &c. what fury is that, 
Pythagoras maintained it of old, Democritus, saith Dt Gilbert, satis animose, as Cabeus notes, 
and many of their Schollers, Didacus AStunica, that shall drive the Heavens about with such 
Anthony Fascarinus, a Carmelite, and some incomprehensible celerity in 24. houres, when 
other Commentators will have Job to insinuate as every point of the Firmament, and in the 
as much, cap. 9. ver. 4. Qui commovet terram de Equator, must needs move (so Clavius calcu- 
loco suo, &c. and that this one place of Scrip- lates) 176660. in one 246‘? part of an houre: 
ture makes more for the Earths motion, than and an arrow out of a bow must goe seven times 
all the other prove against it; whom Pineda about the earth, whilest a man can say an Ave 
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Maria, if it keep the same space, or compass 
the earth 1884. times in an houre, which is 
supra humanam cogitationem, beyond human 
conceit: Ocyor & jaculo, & ventos, equante 
sagitta. A man could not ride so much ground, 
going 40. miles a day, in 2904. yeeres, as the 
Firmament goes in 24 houres; or so much in 
203. yeeres, as the said Firmament in one min- 
ute; quod incredible videtur: And the Pole star, 
which to our thinking scarce moveth out of his 
place, goeth a bigger circuit than the Sun, whose 
Diameter is much larger than the Diameter of 
the Heaven of the Sun, and 20000. Semi- 
diameters of the earth from us, with the rest 
of the fixed stars, as Tycho proves. To avoid 
therefore these impossibilities, they ascribe a 
triple motion to the earth, the Sun immove- 
able in the Center of the whole world, the earth 
Center of the Moon, alone, above 2 and %, be- 
neath } ,1|, f , (or as Origanus and others wil, 
one single motion to the earth, still placed in 
in the Center of the world, which is more prob- 


able) a single motion to the Firmament, which 
moves in 30. or 26. thousand yeeres; and so 
the Planets, Saturne in 30. yeeres absolves his 
sole and proper motion, Jupiter in 12. Mars in 
3. &c. and so solve all appearances better than 
any way whatsoever: Calculate all motions, be 
they in longum or latum, direct, Stationary, 
retrograde, ascent or descent, without Epicycles, 
intricate Eccentricks, &c. rectius commodiusque 
per unicum motum terre, saith Lansbergius, 
much more certain than by those Alphonsine, 
or any such tables, which are grounded from 
those other suppositions. And ’tis true they 
say, according to optick principles, the visible 
apparances of the Planets do so indeed answer 
to their magnitudes & orbes, & come neerest 
to Mathematical observations, & precedent 
calculations, there is no repugnancy to physicall 
axiomes, because no penetration of orbes: but 
then between the sphere of Saturne and the 
Firmament, there is such an incredible and vast 
space or distance (7000000. semidiameters of 
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the earth, as Tycho calculates) void of Stars: 
And besides, they do so inhance the bigness of 
the stars, enlarge their circuit, to salve those 
ordinary objections of Parallaxes & Retrogra- 
dations of the fixed Stars, that alteration of the 
Poles, elevation in severall places or latitude of 
Cities here on earth (for, say they, if a mans eye 
were in the Firmament, he should not at all 
discern that great annuall motion of the earth, 
but it would still appear pundtum indivisibile, 
& seem to be fixed in one place, of the same 
bigness) that it is quite opposite to reason, to 
naturall philosophy, & all out as absurd as 
disproportiall (so some will) as prodigious, as 
that of the Suns swift motion of Heavens. But 
hoc posito, to grant this their tenent of the earths 
motion: If the earth move, it is a Planet, & 
shines to them in the Moon, & to the other 
Planetary inhabitants, as the Moon and they do 
to us upon the earth: but shine she doth, as 
Galilie, Kepler, & others prove, and then per 
consequens, the rest of the Planets are inhabited, 
as well as the Moon, which he grants in his 
dissertation with Galilies Nuncius Sidereus, 
that there be Ioviall and Saturn Inhabitants, &c. 
& those severall Planets have their severall 
Moons about them, as the earth hath hers, as 
Galileus hath already evinced by his glasses: 
four about Jupiter, two about Saturne (though 
Sitius the Florentine, Fortunius Licetus, and 
Jul. Cesar le Galla cavill at it) yet Kepler, the 
Emperours Mathematician, confirmes out of his 
experience, that he saw as much by the same 
help, & more about Mars, Venus; & the rest they 
hope to find out, peradventure even amongst 
the fixed stars, which Brunus and Brutius have 
already averred. Then (I say) the earth and they 
be Planets alike, inhabited alike, moved about 
the Sun, the common Center of the World 
alike, and it may be those two green children 
which Nubrigensis speakes of in his time, that 
fell from Heaven, came from thence; and that 
famous stone that fell from heaven in Aristotles 
time, olymp. 84. anno tertio, ad Capue Fluenta, 
recorded by Laertius and others, or Ancile or 
buckler in Numa’s time recorded by Festus. 
We may likewise insert with Campanella and 
Brunus, that which Pythagoras, Aristarchus 
Samius, Heraclitus, Epicurus, Melissus, Demo- 
critus, Leucippus maintained in their ages, there 
be infimte Worlds, and infinite earths or syStemes, 
in infimio ethere, which Eusebius collects out of 
their tenents, because infinite stars and planets 
like unto this of ours, which some stick not still 
to maintain and publikely defend, sperabundus 
expecto innumerabilium mundorum in eternitate 
perambulationem, &c. (Nic. Hill. Londinensis 
philos. Epicur.) For if the Firmament be of such 


an incomparable bigness, as these Copernicall 
Giants will have it, imfinitum, aut infinito proxi- 
mum, so vast and full of innumerable stars, as 
being infinite in extent, one above another, some 
higher, some lower, some neerer, some farther 
off, and so far asunder, and those so huge and 
great: insomuch, that if the whole sphere of 
Saturn, and all that is included in it, totum 
aggregatum (as Fromundus of Lovain in his tract 
de immobilitate terre argues) evehatur inter 
Stellas, vidert a nobis non poterat, tam tmmanis 
est distantia inter tellurem & fixas, sed instar 
puntti, &c. If our world be small in respect, why 
may we not suppose a plurality of worlds, those 
infinite stars visible in the Firmament to be so 
many Suns, with particular fixt Centers; to 
have likewise their subordinate planets, as the 
Sun hath his dancing still round him? which 
Cardinall Cusanus, Walkarinus, Brunus, and 
some others have held, and some Still maintain, 
Anime Aristotelismo innutrite, & minutis 
speculationibus assuete, secus forsan, &c. Though 
they seem close to us, they are infinitely dis- 
tant, and so per consequens, there are infinite 
habitable worlds: what hinders? Why should 
not an infinite cause (as God is) produce in- 
finite effects? as Nic. Hill Democrit. philos. 
disputes: Kepler (I confess) will by no means 
admit of Brunus infinite worlds, or that the 
fixed Stars should be so many Suns, with their 
compassing planets, yet the said Kepler betwixt 
jest and earnest in his perspectives, Lunar 
Geography, & somnio suo, dissertat. cum. nunc 
syder. seems in part to agree with this, and 
partly to contradict; For the Planets, he yeelds 
them to be inhabited, he doubts of the Stars: 
and so doth Tycho in his Astronomicall Epistles, 
out of a consideration of their vastity and great- 
ness, break out into some such like speeches, 
that he will never beleeve those great and huge 
bodies were made to no other use than this that 
we perceive, to illuminate the earth, a point 
insensible, in respect of the whole. But who 
shall dwell in these vast bodies, Earths, Worlds, 
if they be inhabited? rationall creatures ? as Kepler 
demands, or have they souls to be saved? or do 
they inhabit a better part of the world than we 
do? Are we or they Lords of the world? And how 
are all things made for man? Difficile est nodum 
hunc expedire, eo quod nondum omnia que huc per- 
tinent explorata habemus; ’tis hard to determin; 
this only he proves, that we are in precipuo 
mundi sinu, in the best place, best world, neerest 
the heart of the Sun. Thomas Campanella, a 
Calabrian Monk, in his second book de sensu 
rerum, cap. 4. subscribes to this of Keplerus; 
that they are inhabited he certainly supposeth, 
but with what kind of creatures he cannot say, 
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he labours to prove it by all means: and that 
there are infinite worlds, having made an Apo- 
logie for Galileus, and dedicates this tenet of 
his to Cardinall Cajetanus. Others freely speak, 
mutter, and would perswade the world (as 
Marinus Marcenus complaines) that our modern 
Divines are to severe and rigid against Mathe- 
maticians ; ignorant and peevish, in not admitting 
their true demonstrations and certain observa- 
tions, that they tyrannize over art, science, and 
all philosophy, in suppressing their labours 
(saith Pomponatius) forbidding them to write, 
to speak a truth, all to maintain their super- 
Stition, and for their profits sake. As for those 
places of Scripture which oppugne it, they will 
have spoken ad captum vulgi, and if rightly 
understood, and favourably interpreted, not 
at all against it: and as Otho Casman Astrol. cap. 
I. part. 1. notes, many great Divines, besides 
Porphyrius, Proclus, Simplicius, and those 
Heathen Philosophers, doctrina & etate vener- 
andi, Mosis, Genesin mundanam popularis nescio 
cujus ruditatis, que longa absit a vera Philos- 
ophorum eruditione, insimulant : For Moses makes 
mention but of two Planets, © and ¢. no 4. 
elements &c. Reade more in him, in Grosszus 
and Junius. But to proceed, these and such like 
insolent and bold attemps, prodigious Paradoxes, 
inferences must needs follow, if it at once be 
granted, which Rotman, Kepler, Gilbert, Dig- 
geus, Origanus, Galileus, and others maintain 
of the earths motion, that ’tis a Planet, and 
shines as the Moon doth, which containes in it 
both land and sea as the Moon doth: for so they 
find by their glasses that Macule in facie Lune, 
. the brighter parts are Earth, the duskie Sea, 

which Thales, Plutarch, and Pythagoras formerly 
taught: and manifestly discern Hills and Dales, 
and such like concavities, if we may subscribe 
to and beleeve Galilies observations. But to 
avoid these Paradoxes of the earths motion 
(which the Church of Rome hath lately con- 
demned as hereticall, as appeares by Blancanus 
and Fromundus writings) our latter Mathe- 
maticians have rolled all the stones that may be 
Stirred : and to solve all appearances and objec- 
tions, have invented new hypotheses, and fabri- 
cated new systems of the World, out of their 
own Dedalezan heads. Fracastorius will have the 
earth stand stl, as before; and to avoid that 
supposition of Eccentricks and Epicycles, he 
hath coined 72. Homocentricks, to solve all 
appearances. Nicholas Ramerus will have the 
earth the Center of the World, but moveable, 
and the eighth sphere immoveable, the five 
upper Planets to move above the Sun, the Sun 
and Moon about the earth. Of which Orbes, 
Tycho Brahe puts the earth the Center im- 


moveable, the stars immoveable, the rest with 
Ramerus, the Planets without Orbes to wander 
in the Aire, keep time and distance, true motion, 
according to that vertue which God hath given 
them. Heliseus Reslin censureth both, with 
Copernicus (whose Hypothesis de terre motu, 
Philippus Lansbergius hath lately vindicated, 
and demonstrated with solid arguments in a 
just volume, Fansonius Cesius hath illustrated 
in a sphere.) The said Johannes Lansbergius, 
1633. hath since defended his assertion against 
all the cavills and calumnies of Fromundus his 
Anti-Aristarchus, Baptista Morinus, and Petrus 
Bartholinus: Fromundus, 1634. hath written 
against him again, 7. Rosseus of Aberdine, &c. 
(sound Drummes and Trumpets) whilest Reslin 
(I say) censures all, and Ptolomeus himself as 
unsufficient : one offends against naturall Philo- 
sophy, another against Optick principles, a third 
against Mathematicall, as not answering to 
Astronomicall observations: one puts a great 
space betwixt Saturnus Orbe and the eighth 
sphere, another too narrow. In his own hypo- 
thesis he makes the earth as before, the univer- 
sall Center, the Sun to the five upper Planets, 
to the eighth sphere he ascribes diurnall motion, 
Eccentricks, and Epicycles to the seven Planets, 
which hath been formerly exploded; and so 
Dum vitant Stulti vitia in contraria currunt, 

as a Tinker Stops one hole and makes two, he 
corrects them, and doth worse himself: reformes 
some, and marres all. In the mean time, the 
World is tossed in a blanket amongst them, 
they hoyse the earth up and down like a ball, 
make it stand and goe at their pleasures: One 
saith the Sun stands, another he moves; a third 
comes in, taking them all at rebound, and lest 
there should any paradox be wanting, he findes 
certain spots and clouds in the Sun, by the help 
of glasses, which multiply (saith Keplerus) a 
thing seen a thousand times bigger im plano, 
and makes it come 32. times neerer to the eye 
of the beholder: but see the demonstration of 
this glass in Tarde, by means of which, the Sun 
must turn round upon his own Center, or they 
about the Sun. Fabritius-puts onely three, and 
those in the Sun: Apelles 15. and those without 
the Sun, floating like the Cyanean Isles in the 
Euxine Sea. Tarde the Frenchman hath ob- 
served 33. and those neither spots nor clouds, 
as Galileus Epist. ad Velserum supposeth, but 
Planets Concentrick with the Sun, and not far 
from him with regular motions. Christopher 
Shemer a German Suisser Jesuit, Vrsica Rosa 
divides them 77 maculas & faculas, and will have 
them to be fixed im Solis superficie: and to ab- 
solve their periodicall and regular motion in 
27. or 28. dayes, holding, withall the rotation 
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of the Sun upon his Center; and all are so con- 
fident, that they have made skemes and tables 
of their motions. The Hollander in his disser- 
tatiuncula cum Apelle censures all; and thus 
they disagree amongst themselves, old and 
new, irreconcileable in their opinions; thus 
Arisiarchus, thus Hipparchus, thus Ptolomeus, 
thus Albateginus, thus Alfraganus thus Ticho, 
thus Ramerus, thus Reslinus, thus Fracastorius, 
thus Copernicus and his adherents, thus Clavius 
and Maginus, &c. with their followers, vary and 
determine of these celestiall orbs and bodies; 
and so whilest these men contend about the 
Sun and Moon, like the Philosophers in Lucian, 
it is to be feared, the Sun and Moon will hide 
themselves, and be as much offended as shee 
was with those, and send another message to 
Jupiter, by some new fangled Icaromenippus, to 
make an end of all those curious Controversies, 
and scatter them abroad. 

But why should the Sun and Moon be angry, 
or take exceptions at Mathematicians and 
Philosophers? when as the like measure is 
offered unto God himself, by a company of 
Theologasters: they are not contented to see 
the Sun and Moon, measure their site and big- 
gest distance in a glass, calculate their motions 
or visit the Moon in a Poeticall fiction, or a 
dream, as he saith, Audax facinus & memorabile 
nunc incipiam, neque hoc seculo usurpatum prius, 
quid in Lune regno hac notte gestum sit exponam, 
& quo nemo unquam nist somniando pervemt, but 
he and Menippus: or as Peter Cuneus, Bona 
fide agam, mhil eorum que scripturus sum, verum 
esse scitote, Gc. que nec fatta, nec futura sunt, 
dicam, Stilt tantum & ingent causa, not in jest, 
but in good earnest these gyganticall Cyclopes 
will transcend spheres, heaven, stars, into that 
Empyrean heaven; soare higher yet, and see 
what God himself doth. The Jewish Thalmud- 
ists take upon them to determine how God 
spends his whole time, sometimes playing with 
Leviathan, sometimes over-seeing the world, 
&c. like Lucians Jupiter, that spent much of the 
year in painting butter flies wings, and seeing 
who offered sacrifice; telling the houres when 
it should rain, how much snow should fall in 
such a place, which way the winde should 
Stand in Greece, which way in Africk. In the 
Turks Alcoran, Mahomet is taken up to heaven, 
upon a Pegasus sent a purpose from him, as he 
lay in bed with his wife, and after some con- 
ference with God is set on ground again. The 
Pagans paint him and mangle him after a thou- 
sand fashions; our Hereticks, Schismaticks, 
and some Schoolmen, come not far behind: 
some paint him in the habit of an old man, and 
make Maps of heaven, number the Angels, 


tell their severall names, offices: some deny 
God and his providence, some take his office 
out of his hand, will binde and loose in heaven, 
release, pardon, forgive, and be quartermaster 
with him; some call his Godhead in question, 
his power, and attributes, his mercy, justice, 
providence; they will know with Cecilus, why 
good and bad are punished together, war, fires, 
plagues infest all alike, why wicked men flourish, 

ood are poor, in prison, sick, and ill at ease. 
Why doth he suffer so much mischief and 
evill to be done, if he be able to help? why 
doth he not assist good, or resist bad, reform 
our wills, if he be not the author of sin, and let 
such enormities be committed, unworthy of 
his knowledge, wisdome, government, mercy, 
and providence, why lets he all things be done 
by fortune and chance? Others as prodigiously 
enquire after his omnipotency, an possit plures 
similes creare deos ? an ex scarabeo deum? &c. 
& quo demum ruetis sacrificuli ? Some, by visions 
and revelations, take upon them to be familiar 
with God, and to be of privie counsell with 
him; they will tell how many, and who shall be 
saved, when the world shall come to an end, 
what year, what moneth, and whatsoever else 
God hath reserved unto himself, and to his 
Angels. Some again curious phantasticks, will 
know more than this, and enquire with Epicurus, 
what God did before the World was made ? 
was he idle? Where did he bide? What did he 
make the world of ? why did he then make it, 
and not before? If he made it new, or to have 
an end, how is he unchangeable, infinite ? &c. 
Some will dispute, cavill, and object, as Julian 
did of old, whom Cyrill confutes, as Simon 
Magus is fained to do, in that dialogue betwixt 
him and Peter: and Ammonius the Philosopher, 
in that dialogicall disputation with Zacharias 
the Christian. If God be infinitely and only 
good, why should he alter or destroy the world? 
if he confound that which is good, how shall 
himself continue good? If he pull it down be- 
cause evill, how shall he be free from the evill 
that made it evill? &c. with many such absurd 
and brainsick questions, intricacies, froth of 
humane wit, and excrements of curiosity, &c. 
which, as our Saviour told his inquisitive Dis- 
ciples, are not fit for them to know. But hoo? 
I am now gone quite out of sight, I am almost 
giddy with roving about: I could have ranged 
farther yet; but I am an infant, and not able to 
dive into these profundities, or sound these 
depths; not able to understand, much less to 
discuss. I leave the contemplation of these 
things to stronger wits, that have better ability, 
and happier leasure to wade into such Philo- 
sophicall mysteries : for put case I were as able 
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as willing, yet what can one man do? I will con- 
clude with Scaliger, Nequaquam nos homines 
sumus, sed partes hominis, ex omnibus aliquid fieri 
potest, idque non magnum; ex singulis fere mthil. 
Besides (as Nazianzen hath it) Deus latere nos 
multa voluit: and with Seneca, cap. 35. de Cometis, 
Quid miramur tam rara mundi spectacula non 
teneri certis legibus, nondum intelligt ? multe sunt 
gentes que tantum de facie sciunt coelum, veniet 
tempus fortasse, quo iSta que nunc latent in lucem 
dies extrahat longioris evi diligentia, una etas non 
sufficit, poSteri, &c. when God sees his time, he 
will reveal these mysteries to mortall men, and 
shew that to some few at last, which he hath 
concealed so long. For I am of his mind, that 
Columbus did not find out America by chance, 
but God directed him at that time to discover 
it: it was contingent to him, but necessary to 
God; he reveals and conceals to whom, and 
when he will. And which one said of History 
and Records of former times, God in his provt- 
dence to check our presumptuous inquisition, wraps 
up all things in uncertainty, bars us from long 
antiquity, and bounds our search within the com- 
pass of some few ages: Many good things are 
lost, which our predecessors made use of, as 
Pancirola will better enform you; many new 
things are daily invented, to the publike good; 
so kingdomes, men, and knowledge ebbe and 
flow, are hid and revealed, and when you have 
all done, as the Preacher concluded, Nihil est 
sub sole novum. But my melancholy Spaniels 
quest, my game is sprung, and I must suddenly 
come down and follow. 

Iason Pratensis, in his book de morbis capitis, 
- and chapter of Melancholy, hath these words 
out of Galen, Let them come to me to know what 
meat and drink they shall use, and besides that, 
I will teach them what temper of ambient Aire 
they shall make choice of, what wind, what coun- 
tries they shall chuse, and what avoid. Out of 
which lines of his, thus much we may gather, 
that to this cure of melancholy, amongst other 
things, the rectification of Aire is necessarily 
required. This is performed, either in reforming 
Naturall or Artificiall Aire. Naturall, is that 
which is in our election to chuse or avoid: and 
tis either generall, to Countries, Provinces; 
particular, to Cities, Towns, Villages, or private 
houses. What harm those extremities of heat 
or cold do in this malady, I have formerly 
shewed : the medium must needs be good, where 
the Aire is temperate, serene, quiet, free from 
bogs, fens, mists, all maner of putrefaction, 
contagious and filthy noisom smels, The Egyp- 
tians by all Geographers are commended to be 
hilares, a conceited and merry Nation: which I 
can ascribe to no other cause than the serenity 


of their Aire. They that live in the Orchades 
are registred by Heétor Boethius and Cardan, 
to be fair of complexion, long-lived, most health- 
full, free from all manner of infirmities of body 
and mind, by reason of a sharp purifying Aire, 
which comes from the Sea. The Beotians in 
Greece were dull and heavy, crassi Beoti, by 
reason of a foggy Aire in which they lived, 
(Beotum in crasso jurares aere natum) 

Attica most acute, pleasant, and refined. The 
Clime changeth not so much customes, manners, 
wits (as Aristotle Polit. lib. 6. cap. 4. Vegetius, 
Plato, Bodine, method. hist. cap. 5. hath proved 
at large) as constitutions of their bodies, and 
temperature it self. In all particular Provinces 
we see it confirmed by experience, as the Aire 
is, so are the inhabitants, dull, heavy, witty, 
subtle, neat, cleanly, clownish, sick, and sound. 
In Perigort in France the Aire is subtle, health- 
full, seldome any plague or contagious disease, 
but hilly and barren: the men sound, nimble, 
and lusty; but in some parts of Quienne full of 
moores and marishes, the people dull, heavy, 
and subject to many infirmities. Who sees not 
a great difference betwixt Surry, Sussex, and 
Rumny Marsh, the Wolds in Linco/nshire, and 
the Fens. He therefore that loves his health, if 
his ability will give him leave, must often shift 
places, and make choice of such as are whol- 
some, pleasant, and convenient: there is nothing 
better than change of Aire in this Malady, 
and generally for health, to wander up and 
down, as those ZTartari Zamolhenses, that live 
in hords, and take opportunity of times, places, 
seasons. The Kings of Persia had their Summer 
and Winter houses; in Winter at Sardis, in 
Summer at Susa; now at Persepolis, then at 
Pasargada. Cyrus lived seven cold months at 
Babylon, three at Susa, two at Echatana, saith 
Xenophon, and had by that means a perpetuall 
Spring. The great Turk sojourns sometimes at 
Constantinople, sometimes at Adrionople, &c. 
The Kings of Spain have their Escuriail in heat 
of Summer, Madritte for an wholesome seat, 
Villadolite a pleasant site, &c. variety of secessus, 
as all Princes and great men have, and their 
severall progresses to this purpose. Lucullus 
the Roman had his house at Rome, at Baia, &c. 
When Cn. Pompeius, Marcus Cicero (saith 
Plutarch) and many Noble men in the Summer 
came to see him, at supper Pompeius jested 
with him, that it was an elegant and pleasant 
village, full of windows, galleries, and all offices 
fit for a Summer house; but in his judgment 
very unfit for Winter: Lucullus made answer, 
that the Lord of the house had wit like a Crane, 
that changeth her country with the season; he 
had other houses furnished, and built for that 
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purpose, all out as commodious as this. So 
Tully had his Tusculane, Phinius his Lauretan 
Village, & every Gentleman of any fashion in 
our times hath the like. The Bishop of Exeter 
had 14. severall houses all furnished, in times 
past. In Italy, though they bide in Cities in 
Winter, which is more Gentle-man-like, all 
the Summer they come abroad to their country- 
houses, to recreate themselves. Our Gentry in 
England live most part in the country (except 
it be some few Castles) building still in bottoms 
(saith Fourus) or neer woods, corona arborum 
virentium; you shall know a village by a tuft of 
trees at or about it, to avoid those strong winds 
wherewith the Island is infested, and cold 
Winter blasts. Some discommend moted houses, 
as unwholsome; so Camden saith of Ew-elme, 
that it was therefore unfrequented, ob Stagni 
vicim halitus, and all such places as be neer 
lakes or rivers. But I am of opinion, that these 
inconveniences will be mitigated, or easily 
corrected by good fires, as one reports of Venice, 
that graveolentia and fog of the moors, is suffi- 
ciently qualified by those innumerable smoaks. 
Nay more, Thomas Philol. Ravennas a great 
Physitian contends, that the Venetians are 
generally longer lived than any City in Europe, 
and live many of them 120. yeers. But it is not 
water simply that so much offends, as the slime 
and noisome smels that accompany such over- 
flowed places, which is but at some few seasons 
after a floud, and is sufficiently recompenced 
with sweet smels and aspects in Summer, Ver 
pinget vario gemmantia prata colore, and many 
other commodities of pleasure and profit; or 
else may be corrected by the site, if it be some- 
what remote from the water, as Lindly, Orton 
super montem, Drayton, or a little more elevated, 
though neerer, as Caucut, as Amington, Poles- 
worth, Weddington (to insist in such places best 
to me known, upon the river of Anker in War- 
wickshire, Swarston, and Drakesly upon Trent.) 
Or howsoever they be unseasonable in Winter, 
or at some times, they have their good use in 
Summer. If so be that their means be so slender, 
as they may not admit of any such variety, but 
must determine once for all, and make one house 
serve each season, I know no men that have 
given better rules in this behalf, than our hus- 
bandry writers. Cato and Columella prescribe 
a good house to stand by a navigable river, good 
high-waies, neer some City and in a good soile, 
but that is more for commodity than health. 
The best soile commonly yeelds the worst aire, 
a dry sandy plat is fittest to build upon, and 
such as is rather hilly than plain, full of Downes, 
a Cotswold country, as being most commodious 
for hawking, hunting, wood, waters, and all 


manner of pleasures. Perigort in France is 
barren, yet by reason of the excellency of the 
aire, and such pleasures that it affords, much 
inhabited by the Nobility; as Noremberg in 
Germany, Toledo in Spain. Our country-man 
Tusser will tell us so much, that the fieldone 
is for profit, the woodland for pleasure and 
health, the one commonly a deep clay, there- 
fore noisome in Winter, and subject to bad 
high-waies: the other a dry sand. Provision 
may be bad elsewhere, and our Townes are 
generally bigger in the woodland than the field- 
one, more frequent and populous, and Gentle- 
men more delight to dwell in such places. 
Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I was 
once a Grammar Schollar) may be a sufficient 
witness, which stands, as Camden notes, loco 
ingrato & Sterili, but in an excellent aire, and 
full of all maner of pleasures. Wadley in Bark- 
shire is situate in a vale, though not so fertil a 
soile as some vales afford, yet a most commodious 
site, wholsome, in a delicious aire, a rich and 
pleasant seat. So Segrave in Leicestershire (which 
Towne I am now bound to remember) is sited 
in a Champian, at the edge of the Wolds, and 
more barren than the villages about it, yet no 
place likely yeelds a better aire. And he that 
built that fair house Wollerton in Nottingham- 
shire, is much to be commended, (though the 
tract be sandy and barren about it) for making 
choice of such a place. Constantine hb. 2. cap. 
de agricult. praiseth mountaines, hilly, steep 
places, above the rest by the Sea side, and such 
as look toward the North upon some great river, 
as Farmack in Darbishire on the Trent, en- 
vironed with hils, open only to the North, like 
Mount Edgemond in Cornwall, which M'. Carew 
so much admires for an excellent seat: Such 
as is the generall site of Bohemia: serenat Boreas, 
the North wind clarifies, but neer lakes or mar- 
ishes, in holes, obscure places, or to the South and 
West he utterly disproves, those winds are un- 
wholsome, putrifying, and make men subject 
to diseases. The best building for health, ac- 
cording to him, is in high places, and in an 
excellent prospect, like that of Cuddeston in 
Oxfordshire (which place I must honorts ergo 
mention) is lately and fairly built in a good aire, 
good prospect, good soile, both for profit and 
pleasure, not so easily to be matched. P. Crescen- 
tius, in his ib. 1. de Agric. cap. 5. is very copious 
in this subject, how a house should be whol- 
somely sited, in a good coast, good aire, wind, 
&c. Varro de re rust. lib. 1. cap. 12. forbids lakes 
and rivers, marish and manured grounds, they 
cause a bad aire, gross diseases, hard to be 
cured: if it be so that he cannot help it, better, 
as he adviseth, sell thy house and land, than lose 
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thine health. He that respects not this in chusing 
of his seat, or building his house, is mente captus, 
mad, Cato saith, and his dwelling next to Hell 
it self, according to Columella: he commends 
in conclusion, the middle of an hill, upon a 
descent. Baptista Porta Ville, lib. 1. cap. 22. 
censures Varro, Cato, Columella, and those 
ancient Rusticks, approving many things, dis- 
allowing some, and will by all means have the 
front of an house stand to the South, which 
how it may be good in /taly and hotter climes, 
I know not, in our Northern countries I am 
sure it is best: Stephanus a Frenchman, predio 
rustic. lib. 1. cap. 4. subscribes to this, approv- 
ing especially the descent of an hill South or 
South-East, with trees to the North, so that it 
be well watered; a condition in all sites which 
must not be omitted, as Herbastein inculcates, 
lb. 1, Iulius Cesar Claudinus, a Physician, 
consult. 24. for a Nobleman in Poland, melan- 
choly given, adviseth him to dwell in a house 
inclining to the East, and by all means to pro- 
vide the aire be cleer and sweet; which Montanus 
constl, 229. counselleth the Earle of Montfort 
his patient, to inhabit a pleasant house, and in 
good aire. If it be so the naturall site may not 
be altered of our City, Town, Village, yet by 
artificiall means it may be helped. In hot coun- 
tries therefore they make the Streets of their 
Cities very narrow, all over Spain, Africk, Italy, 
Greece, and many Cities of France, in Langue- 
dock especially, and Provence, those Southern 
parts: Monpeler, the habitation and University 
of Physicians, is so built, with high houses, 
narrow Streets, to divert the Suns scalding rayes, 
which Tacitus commends, lib. 15. Annal. as 
most agreeing to their health, because the height 
of buildings, and narrowness of Streets, keep away 
the Sun beams. Some Cities use Galleries, or 
arched Cloysters towards the street, as Damas- 
cus, Bologna, Padua, Berna in Switzerland, 
Westchester with us, as well to avoid tempests, 
as the Suns scorching heat. They build on high 
hills in hot countries, for more aire; or to the 
sea side, as Baie, Naples, &c. In our Northern 
coasts, we are opposite, we commend Straight, 
broad, open, fair Streets, as most befitting and 
agreeing to our clime. We build in bottomes for 
warmth: and that site of Mztylene in the Island 
of Lesbos, in the Atgean Sea, which Vitruvius 
so much discommends, magnificently built 
with fair houses, sed imprudenter positam, un- 
advisedly sited, because it lay along to the South, 
and when the South wind blew, the people 
were all sick, would make an excellent site in 
our Northern climes. 

Of that artificiall site of houses I have suffi- 
ciently discoursed: if the air of the dwelling may 


not be altered, yet there is much in choice of 
such a chamber or room, in opportune opening 
and shutting of windowes, excluding forrain aire 
and winds, and walking abroad at convenient 
times. Crato a German commends East and 
South site (disallowing cold aire and Northern 
winds in this case, rainy weather and misty 
dayes) free from putrefaction, fens, bogs, and 
muckhills. If the aire be such, open no windowes, 
come not abroad. Montanus will have his patient 
not to stir at all, if the wind be big or tempes- 
tuous, as most part in March it is with us; or 
in cloudy, louring dark dayes, as in November, 
which we commonly call the black moneth; 
or stormy, let the wind stand how it will, consi. 
27. and 30. he must not open a casement in bad 
weather, or in a boisterous season, consil. 299. 
he especially forbids us to open windows to a 
South wind. The best site for chamber windows 
in my judgement are North, East, South, and 
which is the worst, West. Levinus Lemnius hb. 
3. cap. 3. de occult. nat. mir. attributes so much 
to aire, and rectifying of wind and windowes, 
that he holds it alone sufficient to make a man 
sick or well; to alter body and minde. A cleer 
aire cheares up the spirits, exhilarates the minde; 
a thick, black, misty, tempestuous, contracts, over- 
throws. Great heed is therefore to be taken at 
what times we walke, how we place our windows, 
lights, and houses, how we let in or exclude this 
ambient aire. The Egyptians, to avoid immod- 
erate heat, make their windows on the top of the 
house like chimnies, with two tunnells to draw 
a through aire. In Spain they commonly make 
great opposite windows without glass, still 
shutting those which are next to the Sun: So 
likewise in Turkey and Italy (Venice excepted, 
which brags of her Stately glased Palaces) they 
use paper windows to like purpose; and lye 
sub dio, in the top of their fiat-roofed houses, 
so sleeping under the canopy of heaven. In 
some parts of Italy they have Windmills, to 
draw a cooling aire out of hollow caves, and 
disperse the same through all the chambers of 
their Palaces, to refresh them; as at Costoza 
the house of Cesareo Trento, a Gentleman of 
Vicenza, and elsewhere. Many excellent means 
are invented to correct nature by art. If none 
of these courses help, the best way is to make 
artificiall aire, which howsoever is profitable 
and good, still to be made hot and moist, and 
to be seasoned with sweet perfumes, pleasant and 
lightsome as may be; to have Roses, Violets, and 
sweet smelling flowers ever in their windows, 
Posies in their hand. Laurentius commends 
water-Lillies, a vessell of warm water to evap- 
orate in the room, which will make a more 
delightsome perfume, if there be added Orange 
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flowers, pils of Citrons, Rosemary, Cloves, 
Bayes, Rose-water, Rose-vineger, Belzoin, 
Ladanum, Styrax, and such like Gums, which 
- make a pleasant and acceptable perfume. Bes- 
sardus Bisantinus prefers the smoak of Juniper 
to melancholy persons, which is in great re- 
quest with us at Oxford, to sweeten our cham- 
bers. Guzanerius prescribes the aire to be mois- 
tened with water, and sweet herbs boiled in it, 
vine and sallow-leaves, &c. to besprinkle the 
ground and posts with Rose-water, Rose- 
vineger, which Avicenna much approves. Of 
colours it is good to behold green, red, yellow, 
and white, and by all means to have light enough, 
with windows in the day, wax candles in the 
night, neat chambers, good fires in winter, 
merry companions; for though melancholy 
persons love to be darke and alone, yet darkness 
is a great encreaser of the humour. 

Although our ordinary aire be good by nature 
or art, yet it is not amiss, as I have said, Still 
to alter it; no better Physick for a melancholy 
man then change of aire and variety of places, 
to travel abroad and see fashions. Leo Afer 
speakes of many of his countrymen so cured, 
without all other Physick: amongst the Negroes, 
there 1s such an excellent aire, that tf any of them 
be sick elsewhere, and brought thither, he is in- 
Stantly recovered, of which he was often an eye- 
witness. Lipsius, Zuinger, and some other, adde 
as much of ordinary travell. No man, saith 
Lipsius in an epistle to Phil. Lanoius, a noble 
friend of his, now ready to make a voyage, can 
be such a Stock or stone, whom that pleasant specu- 
lation of countries, cities, towns, rivers, will not 
affe. Seneca the Philosopher was infinitely 
taken with the sight of Scipio Africanus house, 
near Linternum, to view those old buildings, 
Cisterns, Bathes, Tombes, &c. And how was 
Tully pleased with the sight of Athens, to be- 
hold those ancient and faire buildings, with a 
remembrance of their worthy inhabitants. 
Paulus 4Emilius that renowned Roman Captain, 
after he had conquered Perseus the last king of 
Macedonia, and now made an end of his tedious 
wars, though he had been long absent from 
Rome, and much there desired, about the be- 
ginning of Autumne (as Livy describes it) made 
a pleasent peregrination all over Greece, accom- 
panied with his son Scipio, and Atheneus the 
brother of king Eumenes, leaving the charge of 
his army with Sulpitius Gallus. By Thessaly he 
went to Delphos, thence to Megaris, Auls, 
Athens, Argos, Lacedemon, Megalopolis, &c. 
He took great content, exceeding delight in that 
his voyage, as who doth not that shall attempt 
the like, though his travell be ad jattationem 
magis quam ad usum reipub. (as one well observes) 


to cracke, gaze, see fine sights and fashions, 
spend time, rather then for his own or publike 
good? (as it is to many gallants that travel out 
their best daies, together with their means, 
manners, honesty, religion) yet it availeth how- 
soever. For peregrination charmes our senses 
with such unspeakable and sweet variety, that 
some count him unhappy that never travelled, 
a kinde of prisoner, and pity his case that from 
his cradle to his old age beholds the same still; 
Still, Still the same, the same. Insomuch that 
Rhasis cont. lib. 1. Traé. 2. doth not only com- 
mend but enjoyn travell, and such variety of 
objects to a melancholy man, and to lye in diverse 
Innes, to be drawn into severall compames: Mont- 
altus cap. 36. and many Neotericks are of the 
same minde. Celsus adviseth him therefore that 
will continue his health, to have varium vite 
genus, diversity of callings, occupations, to be 
busied about, sometimes to live in the city, some- 
times in the countrey; now to study or work, to be 
intent, then again to hawk or hunt, swim, run, 
ride, or exercise himself. A good prospect alone 
will ease melancholy, as Comesius contends, 
hb. 2.c. 7. de Sale. The citizens of Barcino, saith 
he, otherwise penned in, Melancholy and stirr- 
ing little abroad, are much delighted with that 
pleasant prospect their city hath into the sea, 
which like that of old Athens besides gina 
Salamina, and many pleasant Islands, had all 
the variety of delicious objects: so are those 
Neapolitanes, and inhabitants of Genua, to see 
the ships, boats, and passengers go by, out of 
their windows, their whole cities being sited on 
the side of an hill, like Pera by Constantinople, 
so that each house almost, hath a free prospect 
to the sea, as some part of London to the Thames: 
or to have a free prospect all over the city at 
once, as at Granado in Spain, and Fez in Africk, 
the river running betwixt two declining hils, 
the steepness causeth each house almost, as 
well to oversee, as to be overseen of the rest. 
Every country is full of such delightsome pros- 
pects, as well within land as by sea, as Hermon 
and Rama in Palestina, Colalto in Italy, the top 
of Tagetus or Acrochorinthus, that old decayed 
castle in Corinth, from which Peloponesus, Greece, 
the Ionian and Aigean seas were semel & simul 
at one view to be taken. In Egypt the square 
top of the great Pyramis 300. yards in height, 
and so the Sultans Palace in Grand Cairo, the 
country being plain, hath a marveilous faire 
prospect as well over Nilus, as that great city, 
five Italian miles long and two broad, by the 
river side: from mount Sion in Jerusalem the 
holy land is of all sides to be seen: such high 
places are infinite: with us those of the best note 
are Glassenbury Tower, Bever castle, Rodway 
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Grange, Walsby in Lincolnshire, where I lately 
received a real kindness, by the munificence of 
the right honourable my noble Lady and pa- 
troness, the Lady Frances Countess Dowager of 
Exeter: And two amongst the rest, which I may 
not omit for vicinities sake, Oldbury in the con- 
fines of Warwickshire, where I have often looked 
about me with great delight, at the foot of which 
hill I was born: And Hanbury in Staffordshire, 
' contiguous to which is Falde a pleasant Village, 
and an ancient patrimony belonging to our 
family, now in the possession of mine elder 
brother Wiliam Burton Esquire. Barclay the 
Scot commends that of Greenwich tower for 
one of the best prospects in Europe, to see 
London on the one side, the Thames, ships, and 
pleasant meadows on the other. There be those 
that say as much and more of S*. Marks steeple 
in Venice. Yet these are at too great a distance; 
some are especially affected with such objects 
as be near, to see passengers go by in some great 
Rode way, or boats in a river, zm subjectum forum 
despicere, to oversee a Fair, a Market place, or 
out of a pleasant window into some thorough- 
fare Street to behold a continual concourse, a 
promiscuous rout, coming and going, or a mul- 
titude of spectators at a Theater, a Maske or 
some such like shew. But I rove: the sum is this, 
that variety of actions, objects, aire, places, are 
excellent good in this infirmity and all others, 
good for man, good for beast. Constantine the 
Emperour Uib. 18. cap. 13. ex Leontio, holds tt 
an only cure for rotten sheep, and any manner of 
sicke cattel. Lelius a fonte /Egubinus that great 
Doétor, at the latter end of many of his con- 
sultations (as commonly he doth set down what 
success his Physik had) in melancholy most 
especially approves of this above all other 
remedies whatsoever, as appears consult. 69. 
consult. 229. &c. Many other things helped, but 
change of aire was that which wrought the cure, 
and did most good. 


SECTION II MEMBER IV 
EXERCISE RECTIFIED OF BODY 
AND MINDE 
TO that great inconvenience, which comes on 
the one side by immoderate and unseasonable 
exercise, too much solitariness and idleness on 
the other, must be opposed as an Antidote, a 
moderate and seasonable use of it, and that both 
of body and minde, as a most materiall circum- 
Stance, much conducing to this cure, and to 
the generall preservation of our health. The 
heavens themselves run continually round, the 
Sun riseth and sets, the Moon increaseth and 
decreaseth, Stars and Planets keep their con- 
Stant motions, the aire is still tossed by the 


winds, the waters eb and flow to their conserva- 
tion no doubt, to teach us that we should ever 
be in action. For which cause Hierom prescribes 
Rusticus the Monk, that he be alwayes occupied 
about some busines or other, that the Devill do 
not finde him idle. Seneca would have a man do 
something, though it be to no purpose. X enophon 
wisheth one rather to play at tables, dice, or 
make a jester of himself (though he might be 
far better imployed) then do nothing. The 
“Egyptians of old, and many flourishing Com- 
monwealths since, have enjoyned labour and 
exercise to all sorts of men, to be of some voca- 
tion and calling, and to give an account of their 
time, to prevent those grievous mischiefes that 
come by idleness} for as fodder, whip and burthen 
belong to the asse: so meat, correction and worke 
unto the servant, Ecclus. 33. 23. The Turks 
injoyn all men whatsoever, of what degree, to 
be of some trade or other, the grand Signior 
himself is not excused. In our memory (saith 
Sabellicus) Mahomet the Turke, he that con- 
guered Greece, at that very time when he heard 
Embassadours of other Princes, did either carve 
or cut wooden spoones, or frame something upon 
a table, This present Sultan makes notches for 
bows. The Jews are most severe in this examina- 
tion of time. All wel-governed Places, Towns, 
Families, and every discreet person will be a 
law unto himself. But amongst us the badge of 
gentry is idleness: to be of no calling, not to 
labour, for that’s derogatory to their birth, to 
be a meer spectator, a drone, fruges consumere 
natus, to have no necessary employment to 
busie himself about in Church and common- 
wealth (some few governers exempted) but to 
rise to eat, &c. to spend his dayes in hawking, 
hunting, &c. and suchlike disports and recrea- 
tions (which our Casuists tax)are the sole exercise 
almost and ordinary actions of our Nobility, and 
in which they are too immoderate. And thence it 
comes to pass that in City and country so many 
grievances of body and mind, and this ferall 
disease of melancholy so frequently rageth, and 
now domineers almost all over Europe amongst 
our great ones. They know not how to spend 
their times (disports excepted, which are all 
their business) what to do, or otherwise how 
to bestow themselves: like our modern French- 
men that had rather lose a pound of blood in a 
single combate, then a drop of sweat in any 
honest labour. Every man almost hath some- 
thing or other to employ himself about, some 
vocation, some trade, but they do all by min- 
igsters and servants, ad otia duntaxat se natos 
existimant, tmo ad sui ipsius plerumque & aliorum 
perniciem, as one freely taxeth such kinde of 
men, they are all for pastimes, ’tis all their Study, 
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all their invention tends to this alone to drive 
away time, as if they were born some of them 
to no other ends. Therefore to correct and avoid 
these errors and inconveniences, our Divines, 
Physicians, and Politicians, so much labour, 
and so seriously exhort; And for this disease 
in particular, there can be no better cure then 
continuall business, as Rhasis holds, to have some 
employment or other, which may set their minde 
aworke, and distract their cogitations. Riches 
may not easily be had without labour and in- 
dustry, nor learning without study, neither can 
our health be preserved without bodily exer- 
cise. If it be of the body, Guzanerius allowes 
that exercise which is gentle, and Sill after those 
ordinary frications, which must be used every 
morning. Montaltus cap. 26. and Jason Pratensis 
use almost the same words, highly commending 
exercise if it be moderate; a wonderfull help so 
used, Crato calls it, and a great means to preserve 
our health, as adding Strength to the whole body, 
increasing naturall heat, by means of which, the 
nutriment 1s well concocted in the stomacke, liver 
and veines, few or no crudities left, is happily 
distributed over all the body. Besides, it expells 
excrements by sweat, and other insensible va- 
pours; in so much, that Galen prefers Exercise 
before all Physick, Rectification of diet, or any 
regiment in what kinde soever; ’tis Natures 
Physician. Fulgentius out of Gordonius de con- 
serv. vit. hom. lib. 1. cap. 7. tearms exercise, a 
spur of a dull sleepy nature, the comforter of the 
members, cure of infirmity, death of diseases, 
destruction of all mischiefes and vices. The fittest 
time for exercise, is a little before dinner, a 
little before supper, or at any time when the 
body is empty. Montanus consil. 31. prescribes 
it every morning to his patient, and that as 
Calenus addes, after he hath done his ordinary 
needs, rubbed his body, washed his hands and face, 
combed his head, and gargarized. What kinde 
of exercise he should use, Galen tells us, lib. 2. 
& 3. de sanit. tuend. and in what measure, tz 
the body be ready to sweat, and roused up; ad 
ruborem, some say, non ad sudorum, lest it should 
dry the body too much; others injoyn those 
wholesome businesses, as to dig so long in his 
garden, to hold the plough, and the like: Some 
prescribe frequent and violent labour and 
exercises, as sawing every day, so long together, 
(epid. 6. Hippocrates confounds them) but that 
is in some cases, to some peculiar men; the most 
forbid, and by no means will have it go farther 
then a beginning sweat, as being perilous if it 
exceed. 

O these labours, exercises and recreations, 
which are likewise included, some properly 
belong to the body, some to the mind, some 


more easie, some hard, some with delight, some 
without, some within doors, some naturall, 
some are artificiall. Amongst bodily exercises, 
Galen commends ludum parve pile, to play at 
ball, be it with the hand or racket, in Tennis- 
courts, or otherwise, it exerciseth each part of 
the body, and doth much good, so that they 
sweat not too much. It was in great request of 
old amongst the Greeks, Romanes, Barbarians, 
mentioned by Homer, Herodotos, and Plinius. 
Some write, that Aganellaa fair maide of Corcyra, 
was the inventer of it, for she presented the 
first ball that ever was made, to Nausica the 
daughter of king Alcinous, and taught her how 
to use it. 

The ordinary sports which are used abroad, 
are Hawking, Hunting, hilares venandi labores, 
one calls them, because they recreate body and 
minde, another, the best exercise that is, by which 
alone many have been freed from all ferall dis- 
eases. Hegesippus lib. 1. cap. 37. relates of Herod, 
that he was eased of a grievous melancholy by 
that means. Plato. 7. de leg. highly magnifies it, 
dividing it into three parts, by Land, Water, 
Ayre. Xenophon in Cyroped. graces it with a 
great name, Deorum munus, the gift of the Gods, 
a Princely sport, which they have ever used, 
saith Langius epist. 59. lib. 2. as well for health 
as pleasure, and do at this day, it being the sole 
almost and ordinary sport of our Noblemen in 
Europe, and elsewhere all over the World. 
Bohemus de mor. gent. lib. 3. cap. 12. Stiles it 
therefore studium nobilium, communiter venantur, 
quod sibi solis licere contendunt,’tis all their Study, 
their exercise, ordinary business, all their talk: 
and indeed some dote too much after it, they 
can do nothing else, discourse of naught else. 
Paulus Fovius descr. Brit. doth in some sort tax 
our English Nobility for it, for living in the coun- 
try so much, and too frequent use of it, as tf they 
had no other means but Hawking and Hunting to 
approve themselves Gentlemen with. 

Hawking comes neer to Hunting, the one in the 
aire, as the other on the Earth, a sport as much 
affected as the other, by some preferred. It was 
never heard of amongst the Romans, invented 
some 1200 years since, and first mentioned by 
Firmicus lib. 5. cap. 8. The Greeke Emperours 
began it, and now nothing so frequent: he is 
no body, that in the season hath not a Hawke 
on his first. A great Art, and many books written 
of it. It is a wonder to hear what is related of the 
Turkes Officers in this behalf,how many thousand 
men are imployed about it, how many Hawks 
of all sorts, how much revenewes consumed 
on that only disport, how much time is spent at 
Adrianople alone every year to that purpose. 
The Persian Kings hawk after Butterflies with 
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sparrows, made to that use, and stares; lesser 
Hawks for lesser games they have, and bigger 
for the rest, that they may produce their sport 
to all seasons. The Muscovian Emperours re- 
claime Eagles to fly at Hindes, Foxes, &c. and 
such a one was sent for a present to Queen 
Elizabeth: some reclaime Ravens, Castrils, 
Pies, &c. and man them for their pleasures. 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as 
delightsome to some sorts of men, be it with 
guns, lime, nets, glades, ginnes, strings, baits, 
pitfalls, pipes, calls, Stawking-horses, setting- 
doggs, coy-ducks, &c. or otherwise. Some much 
delight to take Larks with day-nets, small birds 
with chaffe-nets, plovers, partridge, herons, 
snite, &c. Henry the third, king of Castile (as 
Mariana the Jesuite reports of him Ub. 3. cap. 7.) 
was much affected with catching of Quailes, and 
many Gentlemen take a singular pleasure at 
morning and evening to go abroad with their 
Quaile-pipes, and will take any paines to satisfie 
their delight in that kinde. The Italians have 
gardens fitted to such use, with nets, bushes, 
glades, sparing no cost or industry, and are 
very much affected with the sport. T’ycho Brahe 
that great Astronomer, in the Chorography of 
his Isle of Huena, & castle of Uraniburge, puts 
down his nets, and manner of catching small 
birds as an ornament, and a recreation, wherein 
he himself was sometimes imployed. 

Fishing is a kinde of hunting by water, be it 
with nets, weeles, baits, angling or otherwise, 
and yeelds all out as much pleasure to some men, 
as dogs, or hawks ; When they draw therr fish upon 
the bank, saith Nic. Henselius Silesiographie, 
cap. 3. speaking of that extraordinary delight 
his Countrymen took in fishing, and in making 
of pooles. Fames Dubravius that Moravian, in 
his book de prsc. telleth, how travelling by the 
highway side in Silesia, he found a Nobleman 
booted up to the groines, wading himself, pulling 
the nets, and labouring as much as any fisher- 
man of them all: and when some belike objected 
to him the baseness of his office, he excused 
himself, that tf other men might hunt Hares, why 
should not he hunt Carpes ? Many Gentlemen in 
like sort with us, will wade up to the Armholes, 
upon such occasions, and voluntarily under- 
take that to satisfie their pleasure, which a poor 
man for a good stipend would scarce be hired 
to undergo. Plutarch in his book de soler. animal. 
speaks against all fishing, as a filthy, base, il- 
hberall imployment, having neither wit nor per- 
spicacity in tt, nor worth the labour. But he that 
shall consider the variety of Baits, for all seasons, 
and pretty devices which our Anglers have in- 
vented, peculiar lines, false flies, several sleights, 
&c. will say, that it deserves like commenda- 


tion, requires as much Study, and perspicacity 
as the rest, and is to be preferred before many 
of them. Because hawking and hunting are very 
laborious, much riding, and many dangers ac- 
company them; but this is still and quiet: and 
if so be the angler catch no Fish, yet he hath 
a wholesome walk to the Brook side, pleasant 
shade, by the sweet silver streams; he hath good 
aire, and sweet smels of fine fresh meadow 
flowers, he hears the melodious harmony of 
Birds, he sees the Swans, herns, ducks, water- 
horns, cootes, &c. and many other fowle, with 
their brood, which he thinketh better then the 
noise of hounds, or blast of hornes, and all the 
sport that they can make. 

Many other sports and recreations there be, 
much in use, as Ringing, bowling, shooting, 
which Askam commends in a just volume, and 
hath in former times been injoyned by statute, 
as a defensive exercise, and an honour to our 
Land, as well may witness our victories in 
France. Keelpings, tronks, coits, pitching bars, 
hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, fencing, 
mustring, swimming, wasters, foiles, foot-ball, 
balown, quintan, &c. and many such, which 
are the common recreations of the country 
folks. Riding of great horses, running at rings, 
tilts and turnaments, horse-races, wilde-goose 
chases, which are the disports of greater men, 
and good in themselves, though many Gentle- 
men by that means, gallop quite out of their 
fortunes. 

But the most pleasent of all outward pastimes, 
is that of Areteus, deambulatio per amena loca, 
to make a petty progress, a merry journey now 
and then with some good companions, to visit 
friend, see Cities, Castles, Towns, 

Visere sepe amnes nitidos, peramenaque Tempe, 
Et placidas summis sectart in montibus auras. 
To see the pleasant fields, the Crystall fountains, 
And take the gentle aire amongst the mountains. 
To walk amongst Orchards, Gardens, Bowers, 
Mounts and Arbours, artificiall wildernesses, 
green thickets, Arches, Groves, Lawns, Rivu- 
lets, Fountains and such like pleasant places, 
like that Antiochian Daphne, Brooks, Pooles, 
Fishponds, betwixt wood and water, in a fair 
meadow, by a river side, ubi varie avium canta- 
tiones, florum colores, pratorum frutices, &c, to 
disport in some pleasent plain, park, run up a 
Steep hill sometimes, or sit in a shady seat, must 
needs be a delectable recreation. Hortus principis 
& domus ad delettationem facta, cum sylva, 
monte & piscina, vulgo Lamontagna: The Princes 
garden at Ferrara, Schottus highly magnifies, 
with the groves, mountaines, ponds, for a de- 
lectable prospect, he was much affected with 
it; A Persian Paradise, or pleasant parke, could 
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not be more delectable in his sight. S. Bernard 
in the description of his Monastery, is almost 
ravished with the pleasures of it. A sick man 
(saith he) sits upon a green bank, and when the 
dog-Star parcheth the Plaines, & dries up rivers; 
he lies in a shadte bowre, Fronde sub arborea 
ferventia temperat astra, and feeds his eyes with 
variety of objects, hearbs, trees, to comfort his 
misery, he receives many delightsome smels, and 
fils his ears with that sweet and various harmony 
of Birdes: Good God (saith he) what a company 
of pleasures hast thou made for man? He that 
should be admitted on a sudden to the sight of 
such a Palace as that of Escuriall in Spain, or 
to that which the Moores built at Granado, 
Fountenblewe in France, the Turkes gardens in 
his Seraglio, wherein all manner of Birds and 
beasts are kept for pleasure; Wolves, Bears, 
Lynces, Tygers, Lyons, Elephants, &c. or upon 
the banks of that Thracian Bosphorus: the Popes 
Belvedere in Rome as pleasing as those Horti 
pensiles in Babylon, or that Indian Kings de- 
lighsome garden in Ahan; or those famous 
gardens of the Lord Cantelow in France, could 
not choose, though he were never so ill apaid, 
but be much recreated for the time; or many 
of our Noblemens gardens at home. To take a 
boat in a pleasant evening, and with musick 
to row upon the waters, which Plutarch so 
much applaudes, Ean admires upon the river 
Pineus: in those Thessalian fields, beset with 
green Bayes, where Birds so sweetly sing that 
passengers enchanted as it were with their 
heavenly musick, omnium laborum & curarum 
obliviscantur, forget forthwith all labours, care 
and grief: or in a Gundilo through the grand 
Canale in Venice, to see those goodly Palaces, 
must needs refresh and give content to a melan- 
choly dull spirit. Or to see the inner roomes of 
a fair-built and sumptuous edifice, as that of 
the Persian Kings so much renowned by Dio- 
dorus and Curtius, in which all was almost beaten 
gold, chaires, Stooles, thrones, tabernacles, and 
pillars of gold, plane trees, and vines of gold, 
grapes of precious Stones, all the other orna- 
ments of pure gold, 
Fulget gemma floris, & jaspide fulva supellex, 
Strata micant Tyrio— 
With sweet odours and perfumes, generous 
wines, opiparous fare, &c. besides the gallantest 
young men, the fairest Virgins, puelle scitule 
miniStrantes, the rarest beauties the world could 
afford, and those set out with costly and curious 
attires, ad Stuporem usque spectantium, with ex- 
quisite musick, as in Trimaltions house, in every 
chamber, sweet voices ever sounding day and 
night, incomparabilis luxus, all delights and 
pleasures in each kinde which to please the 


senses could possibly be devised or had con- 
vive coronatt, delitis ebriit, &c. Telemachus in 
Homer is brought in as one ravished almost, at 
the sight of that magnificent Palace, and rich 
furniture of Menelaus, when he beheld 
ZEris fulgorem & resonantia teéta corusco 
Auro, atque electro nitido, setoque elephanto, 
Argentoque simul. Talis Fovis ardua sedes, 
Aulaque celicolum Stellans splendescit Olympo. 
Such glittering of gold and brightest brass to 
shine, 
Cleer amber, silver pure, and Ivory so fine: 
Jupiters lofty palace where the Gods do dwell, 
Was even such a one, and did it not excell. 
It will Jaxare animos, refresh the soule of man 
to see fair-built cities, streets, Theatres, Temp- 
ples, Obelisks, &c. The Temple of Jerusalem 
was so fairly built of white marble, with so 
many pyramids covered with gold; tectumque 
templi fulvo coruscans auro, mmio suo fulgore 
obcecabat oculos itinerantium, was so glorious, 
and so glistered afar off, that the spectators 
might not well abide the sight of it. But the 
inner parts were all so curiously set out with 
Cedar, Gold, Jewels, &c. as he said of Cleopatras 
palace in Egypt, 

Crassumque trabes absconderat aurum, 
That the beholders were amazed. What so 
pleasant as to see some Pageant or sight go by, 
as at Coronations, Weddings, and such like 
solemnities, to see an Embassadour or a Prince 
met, received, entertained with Masks, Shewes, 
Fireworks, &c. To see two Kings fight in single 
combat, as Porus and Alexander; Canutus and 
Edmond Ironside; Scanderbeg and Ferat Bassa 
the Turke; when not honour alone but life it 
self is at stake, as the Poet of Heétor, 

nec enim pro tergore Tauri, 

Pro bove nec Certamen erat, que premia Cursus 
Esse solent, sed pro magm vitaque animaque— 
Heétoris. 

To behold a battle fought, like that of Crescy, 
or Agencourt, or Poitters, gua nescio (saith Fros- 
sard) an vetustas ullam proferre possit clariorem. 
To see one of Cesars triumphs in old Rome 
revived, or the like. To bee present at an Inter- 
view, as that famous of Henry the 84, and 
Francis the first, so much renowned all over 
Europe; ubi tanto apparatu (saith Hubertus 
Vellus) tamque triumphalt pompa ambo reges 
cum eorum conjugibus coiere, ut nulla unquam 
etas tam celebria festa viderit aut audierit, no 
age ever saw the like. So infinitely pleasant are 
such shews, to the sight of which often times 
they will come hundreths of miles, give any 
mony for a place, and remember many years 
after with singular delight. Bodime, when he 
was Embassador in England, said he saw the 
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Noblemen go in their Robes to the Parliament 
house, summa cum jucunditate vidimus, he was 
much affected with the sight of it. Pomponius 
Columna, saith Fovius in his life, saw 13. French- 
men, and so many Italians, once fight for a whole 
Army: Quod jucundissimum spectaculum in vita 
dicit sua, the pleasantest sight that ever he saw 
in his life. Who would not have been affected 
with such a spectacle? Or that single combat 
of Breaute the Frenchman, and Anthony Schets 
a Dutchman before the walls of Sylvaducis in 
Brabant, Anno 1600. They were 22. Horse on 
the one side, as many on the other, which like 
Livies Horatii, Terquati and Corvini fought for 
their own glory and countries honour, in the 
sight and view of their whole City and Army. 
When fulius Cesar warred about the bankes 
of Rhene, there came a Barbarian Prince to see 
him, and the Roman Arme, and when he had 
beheld Cesar a good while, I see the Gods now 
(saith he) which before I heard of, nec faliciorem 
ullam vite mee aut optavi, aut sensidiem: It was 
the happiest day that ever he had in his life. 
Such a sight alone were able of it self to drive 
away melancholy; if not for ever, yet it must 
needs expell it for a time. Radzivilus was much 
taken with the Bassas palace in Cairo, and 
amongst many other objects which that place 
afforded, with that solemnity of Cutting the 
bankes of Nilus, by Imbram Bassa when it over- 
flowed, besides two or three hundred guilded 
Gallies on the water, he saw two millions of 
men gathered together on the land with Tur- 
bants as white as snow; And twas a goodly 
sight. The very reading of feasts, triumphs, 
_interviews, nuptials, tilts, turnaments, combats, 
and monomachies, is most acceptable and pleas- 
ant. Franciscus Modius hath made a large col- 
lection of such solemnities in two great Tomes, 
which who so will may peruse. The inspection 
alone of those curious Iconographies of Temples 
and Palaces, as that of the Lateran Church in 
Albertus Durer, that of the Temple of Ferusalem 
in Josephus, Adricomius, and Villalpandus: that 
of the Escuriall in Guadas, of Diana at Ephesus 
in Pliny, Nero’s golden palace in Rome, Iustin- 
tans in Constantinople, that Perunian Iugo’s in 
Cusco, ut non ab hominibus, sed a demoniis con- 
Structum videatur ; S. Marks in Venice by Ignatius, 
with many such: priscorum artificum opera 
(saith that interpreter of Pausanias) the rare 
workmanship of those ancient Greeks, in 
Theaters, Obelisks, Temples, Statues, gold, 
silver, ivory, marble images, non minore ferme 
quum leguntur, quam quum cernuntur, animum 
delectatione complent, affect one as much by 
reading almost, as by sight. 

The Country hath his recreations, the City his 


severall Gymnicks and exercises, May-games, 
feasts, wakes, and merry meetings to solace 
themselves; the very being in the country; that 
life it self is a sufficient recreation to some men, 
to injoy such pleasures, as those old Patriarks 
did. Dioclesian the Emperour was so much 
affected with it, that he gave over his scepter, 
and turned gardiner. Constantine wrote 20. 
books of husbandry. Lysander, when Embas- 
sadours came to see him, bragged of nothing 
more, then of his Orchard, hi sunt ordines met. 
What shall I say of Cincinnatus, Cato, Tully, 
and many such? how have they been pleased 
with it, to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to 
shew so many severall kindes of Pears, Apples, 
Plums, Peaches, &c. 

Nunc captare feras laqueo, nunc fallere visco, 

Atque etiam magnos canibus circundare saltus, 

Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres. 
Sometimes with traps deceive,with line and String 
To catch wild Birds and Beasts, encompassing 
The grove with dogs, and out of bushes firing. 

& nidos avium scrutari, &c. 

Jucundus in his preface to Cato, Varro, Colu- 
mella, &c. put out by him, confesseth of himself, 
that he was mightily delighted with these hus- 
bandry studies, and took extraordinary pleasure 
in them: if the Theorick or speculation can so 
much affect, what shall the place and exercise 
it self, the practick part do? The same confes- 
sion I find in Herbastein, Porta, Camerarius, 
and many others, which have written of that 
subject. If my testimony were ought worth, I 
could say as much of my self; I am vere Satur- 
nus; No man ever took more delight in Springs, 
Woods, Groves, Gardens, Walks, Fishponds, 
Rivers, &c. But 
Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina; And so do I; Velle licet, potiri non licet. 
Every Palace, every City almost hath his 
peculiar Walkes, Cloysters, Tarraces, Groves, 
Theaters, Pageants, Games, and severall recrea- 
tions; every country ; some professed Gymnicks, 
to exhilarate their minds, & exercise their bodys. 
The Greeks had their Olympian, Pythian, Istmian, 
Nemean games, in honour of Neptune, Iupiter, 
Apollo; Athens hers : Some for Honour, Garlands, 
Crowns; for beauty, dancing, running, leaping, 
like our silver games. The Romanes had their 
feasts, as the Athenians, and Lacedemonians held 
their publike banquets, in Pritanzo, Panathen- 
@is, Thespertis, Phiditis, Playes, Naumachies, 
places for Sea fights, Theaters, Amphitheaters 
able to contain 70000 men, wherein they 
had severall delightsome shews to exhilarate 
the people; Gladiators, cumbats of men with 
themselves, with wild beasts, and wild beasts 
one with another, like our bull-baitings, or bear- 
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baitings (in which many countrymen and Citizens 
amongst us so much delight and so frequently 
use) dancers on ropes, Jugglers, Wrestlers, 
Comedies, Tragedies, publikely exhibited at the 
Emperours and Cities charge, and that with in- 
credible cost and magnificence. In the Low 
countries (as Meteran relates) before these wars, 
they had many solemn feasts, Playes, Challenges, 
Artillery Gardens, Colledges of Rimers, Rheto- 
ricians, Poets: and to this day, such places are 
curiously maintained in Amsterdam, as appears 
by that description of Isaacus Pontanus rerum 
Am*stelrod. lib. 2. cap. 25. So likewise not long 
since at Friburg in Germany, as is evident by that 
relation of Neander, they had Ludos septennales, 
solemn Playes every seven years, which Bocerus 
one of their own Poets hath elegantly described: 
At nunc magnifico spectacula Structa paratu 
Quid memorem, veteri non concessura Quirino, 
Ludorum pompa, &c. 
In Italy they have solemn Declamations of 
certain select young Gentlemen in Florence (like 
those Reciters in old Rome) and publikeTheaters 
in most of their Cities, for Stage-players and 
others, to exercise and recreate themselves. All 
seasons almost, all places have their severall 
pastimes; some in Sommer, some in Winter; 
some abroad, some within; some of the body, 
some of the minde; and divers men have divers 
recreations, and exercises. Domitian the Em- 
perour was much delighted with catching flies; 
Augustus to play with nuts amongst children; 
Alexander Severus was often pleased to play 
with whelps and young Pigs. Adrian was so 
wholy enamoured with dogs and horses, that 
he bestowed monuments and tombes of them, 
and buried them in graves. In fowle weather, 
or when they can use no other convenient sports, 
by reason of the time, as we do Cock-fighting 
to avoide idleness I think, (though some be 
more seriously taken with it, spend much time, 
cost and charges, and are too solicitous about it) 
Severus used Partridges and Quailes, as many 
Frenchmen do Still, and to keep Birds in cages, 
with which he was much pleased, when at any 
time he had leasure from publike cares and 
businesses. He had (saith Lampridius) tame 
Pheasants, Ducks, Partridges, Peacocks, and 
some 20000 Ringdoves and Pigeons. Busbequius 
the Emperors Orator, when he lay in Constan- 
tinople, & could not stir much abroad, kept for 
his recreation, busying himself to see them fed, 
almost all manner of strange birds and Beasts; 
this was something, though not to exercise his 
body, yet to refresh his minde. Conradus Gesner, 
at Zurick in Switzerland, kept so likewise for 
his pleasure, a great company of wilde beasts, 
and (as he saith) took great delight to see them 


eat their meat. Turkie Gentlewomen, that are 
perpetuall prisones, Still mewed up according 
to the custome of the place, have little else be- 
sides their household business, or to play with 
their children to drive away time, but to dally 
with their cats, which they have im delitiis, as 
many of our Ladies and Gentlewomen use 
Monkies and little Doggs. The ordinary recrea- 
tions which we have in Winter, and in most 
solitary times busie our minds with, are Cardes, 
Tables and Dice, Shovelboard, Chesse-play, the 
Philosophers game, small trunks, shuttle-cock, 
balliards, musick, masks, singing, dancing, 
ulegames, frolicks, jests, riddles, catches, pur- 
poses, questions and commands, merry tales 
of errant Knights, Queens, Lovers, Lords, 
Ladies, Giants, Dwarfes, Theeves, Cheaters, 
Witches, Fayries, Goblins, Friers, &c. such as 
the old woman told Psyche in Apuleius, Bocace 
Novels, and the rest, guarum auditione puert 
deleftantur, senes narratione, which some delight 
to hear, some to tell; all are well pleased with. 
Amaranthus the Philosopher, met Hermocles, 
Diophantus and Philolaus his companions, one 
day busily discoursing about Epicurus and 
Democritus Tenents, very solicitous which was 
most probable and came nearest to truth: To 
put them out of that surly controversie, and to 
refresh their spirits, he told them a pleasant 
tale of Stratocles the Physitians wedding, and 
of all the particulars, the company, the chear, 
the musick, &c. for he was new come from it; 
with which relation they were so much delighted, 
that Philolaus wished a blessing to his heart, 
and many a good wedding, many such me 
meetings might he be at, to please himself with 
the sight, and others with the narration of tt. 
Newes are generally welcome to all our ears, 
avide audimus, aures enim hominum novitate 
letantur (as Pliny observes) we long afterrumour 
to hear and listen to it, densum humeris bibit aure 
vulgus. We are most part too inquisitive and apt 
to hearken after newes, which Cesar in his 
Commentaries observes of the old Gaules, they 
would be enquiring of every Carrier and passen- 
ger what they had heard or seen, what newes 
abroad? 

quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant, secreta noverce, 
Et puert, quis amet, &c. 
as at an ordinary with us, bakehouse or barbers 
shop. When that great Gonsalva was upon some 
displeasure confined by king Ferdinand, to the. 
city of Loxa in Andalusia, the onely comfort 
(saith Fovrus) he had to ease his melancholy 
thoughts, was to hear newes, and to listen after 
those ordinary occurrents, which were brought 
him cum primis, by letters or otherwise out of 
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the remotest parts of Europe. Some mens whole 
delight is, to take Tobacco, and drink all day 
long in a Tavern or Alehouse, to discourse, 
sing, jest, roare, talk of a Cock and Bull over a 
pot, &c. Or when three or four good companions 
meet, tell old stories by the fire side, or in the 
Sun, as old folkes usually do, que aprict memi- 
nere senes, remembring afresh and with pleasure 
ancient matters, and such like accidents, which 
happened in their younger yeares: Others best 
pastime is to game, nothing to them so pleasant. 
Hic Veneri indulget, hune decoquit alea— 
Many too nicely take exceptions at Cardes, 
Tables, and Dice, and such mixt lusorious lots, 
whom Gataker well confutes. Which though 
they be honest recreations in themselves, yet 
may justly be otherwise excepted at, as they are 
often abused, and forbidden as things most 
pernicious; insanam rem & damnosam, Lemnius 
calls it. For most part in these kind of disports 
*tis not art or skill, but subtilty, cunnycatching, 
knavery, chance and fortune carries all away: ’tis 
ambulatoria pecunia, 
puntto mobilis hore 
Permutat dominos, & cedit in altera pura. 

They labour most part not to pass their time in 
honest disport, but for filthy lucre, and cove- 
tousness of money. In feedissimum lucrum & 
avaritiam hominum convertitur, as Daneus ob- 
serves. Fons fraudum & maleficiorum, ’tis the 
fountain of cosenage and villany. A thing so 
common all over Europe at this day, and so gener- 
ally abused, that many men are utterly undone 
by it, their means spent, patrimonies consumed, 
they and their posterity beggered; besides 
‘swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, 
and such inconveniences, which are ordinary 
concomitants: For when once they have got a 
haunt of such companies, and habit of gaming, 
they can hardly be drawn from it, but as an itch 
it will tickle them, and as it 1s with whoremasters, 
once entered, they cannot easily leave it off; Vexat 
mentes insana cupido, they are mad upon their 
sport. And in conclusion (which Charles the 
seventh that good French King published in 
an edict against gamsters) unde pie & hilaris 
vite suffugium sibi suisq; liberis, totiq; familia, 
&c. That which was once their livelihood, 
should have maintained wife, Children, family, 
is now spent and gone; meror & egestas, &c. 
sorrow and beggery succeeds. So good things 
may be abused, and that which was first in- 
vented to refresh mens weary spirits, when they 
come from other labours and studies to exhila- 
rate the minde, toentertain time and company, 
tedious otherwise in those long solitary winter 
nights, and keep them from worse matters, 
an honest exercise is contrarily perverted. 


Chesse-play, is a good and witty exercise of 
the minde, for some kinde of men, and fit for 
such melancholy, Rhasis holds, as are idle, and 
have extravagant impertinent thoughts, or 
troubled with cares; nothing better to distract 
their mind, and alter their meditations : invented 
(some say) by the generall of an army in a 
famine, to keep souldiers from mutiny: but if 
it proceed from over much Study, in such a case 
it may do more harm then good; it is a game 
too troublesome for some mens braines, too 
full of anxiety, all out as bad as Study ; besides, 
it is a testy cholerick game, and very offensive 
to him that loseth the Mate. William the con- 
queror in his younger yeares, playing at chesse 
with the prince of France (Daulphine was not 
annexed to that crown in those dayes) losing a 
Mate, knocked the Chesse-board about his 
pate, which was a cause afterward of much 
enmity betwixt them. For some such reason it 
is belike, that Patritius in his 3. book T7t. 12. 
de reg instit. forbids his prince to play at chesse: 
hawking and hunting, riding, &c. he will allow; 
and this to other men, but by no means to him. 
In Muscovy, where they live in Stoves and hot 
houses all winter long, come seldome or little 
abroad, it is again very necessary, and therefore 
in those parts (saith Herbastein) much used. At 
Fessa in Africk, where the like inconvenience 
of keeping within doors is through heat, it is 
very laudable; and (as Leo Afer relates) as much 
frequented. A sport fit for idle Gentlewomen, 
Souldiers in Garrison, and Courtiers that have 
nought but love matters to busie themselves 
about, but not altogether so convenient for such 
as are Students. The like I may say of Ci. 
Bruxers Philosophy game, D. Fulkes Metro- 
machia and his Ouronomachia, with the rest of 
those intricate Astrologicall and Geometricall 
fictions, for such especially as are mathematically 
given; and the rest of those curious games. 
Dancing, Singing, Masking, Mumming, Stage- 
plates, howsoever they be heavily censured by 
some severe Catoes, yet if opportunely and 
soberly used, may justly be approved. Melius est 
fodere, quam saltare, saith Austin: but what is that 
if they delight in it? Nemo saltat sobrius. But in 
what kinde of dance? I know these sports have 
many oppugners, whole volumes writ against 
them; when as all they say (if duly considered) 
is but ignoratio Elenchi; and some again, be- 
cause they are now cold and wayward, past 
themselves, cavel at all such youthfull sports in 
others, as he did in the comedy; they think 
them, illico nasci senes, &c. Some out of pre- 
posterous zeal object many times triviall argu- 
ments, and because of some abuse, will quite 
take away the good use, as if they should forbid 
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wine, because it makes men drunk; but in my 
judgement they are too stern: there is a time for 
all things, a time to mourne, a time to dance. Ecles. 
3. 4. a time to embrace, a time not to embrace, 
(vers. 5.) and nothing better then that a man should 
rejoyce in his own works. vers. 22. for my part, 
I will subscribe to the kings declaration, and 
was ever of that mind, those May-games, Wakes, 
and Whitson-ales, &c. if they be not at unseason- 
able hours, may justly be permitted. Let them 
freely feast, sing and dance, have their poppet- 
playes, hobby-horses, tabers, crouds, bag-pipes, 
&c. play at ball, and barley-breaks, and what 
sports and recreations they like best. In Fran- 
comia a province of Germany (saith Aubanus 
Bohemus) the old folks after evening prayer, 
went to the ale-house, the younger sort to 
dance: and to say truth with Salisburiensis, 
satius fuerat sic otiari, quam turpius occupari, 
better do so then worse, as without question 
otherwise (suchis the corruption of mans nature) 
many of them will do. For that cause, Playes, 
Masks, Jesters, Gladiators, Tumblers, Juglers, 
&c. and all that crew is admitted and winked 
at: Tota jocularium scena procedit, & ideo spec- 
tacula admissa sunt, & infinita tyrocinia vani- 
tatum, ut his occupentur, qui perniciosius otiari 
solent: that they might be busied about such 
toyes, that would otherwise more perniciously 
be idle. So that as Tacitus said of the Astrologers 
in Rome, we may say of them, genus hominum 
e&t quod in civitate nostra & vitabitur semper & 
retinebitur, they are a deboshed company most 
part, still spoken against, as well they deserve 
some of them (for I so relish and distingish 
them as fidlers, and musicians) and yet ever 
retained. Evil is not to be done (I confess) that 
good may come of it: but this is evil per accidens, 
and in a qualified sense, to avoide a greater in- 
convenience, may justly be tolerated. S. Thomas 
Moore in his Vtopian Common-wealth, as he will 
have none idle, so will he have no man labour 
over hard, to be totled out like an horse, ’tis more 
then slavish infelicity, the life of most of our hired 
servants, and tradesmen elsewhere (excepting his 
Vtopians) but half the day allotted for work, and 
half for honest recreation, or whatsoever imploy- 
ment they shall think fit themselves. If one half- 
day in a week were allowed to our household 
servants for their merry meetings, by their hard 
masters, or in a year some feasts, like those 
Roman Saturnals, 1 think they would labour 
harder all the rest of their time, and both par- 
ties be better pleased: but this needs not (you 
will say ;) for some of them do nought but loyter 
all the week long. 

This which I aim at, is for such as are fraki 
animis, troubled in mind, to ease them, over- 


toiled on the one part, to refresh: over idle on 
the other, to keep themselves busied. And to 
this purpose, as any labour or imployment will 
serve to the one, any honest recreation will 
conduce to the other, so that it be moderate 
and sparing, as the use of meat and drink; not 
to spend all their life in gaming, playing, and 
pastimes, as too many gentlemen do; but to 
revive our bodies and recreate our souls with 
honest sports: of which as there be divers sorts, 
and peculiar to several callings, ages, sexes, 
conditions, so there be proper for several sea- 
sons, and those of distinct natures, to fit that 
variety of humors which is amongst them, that 
if one will not, another may: some in Summer, 
some in Winter, some gentle, some more violent, 
some for the mind alone, some for the body 
and mind: (as to some it is both business, and 
a pleasant recreation to oversee workmen of 
all sorts, Husbandry, Cattle, Horse, &c. To 
build, plot, project, to make models, cast up 
accompts, &c.) some without, some within 
doors: new, old, &c. as the season serveth, and 
as men are inclined. It is reported of Philippus 
Bonus, that good Duke of Burgundy (by Lodo- 
vicus Vives, in Epist. and Pont. Heuter in his 
history) that the said Duke, at the marriage of 
Elionara, sister to the king of Portugal at Burges 
in Flanders, which was solemnized in the deep 
of winter, when as by reason of unseasonable 
weather he could neither hawk nor hunt, and 
was now tired with cards, dice, &c. and such 
other domestical sports, or to see Ladies dance, 
with some of his courtiers, he would in the 
evening walk disguised all about the Town. It 
so fortuned, as he was walking late one night, 
he found a country-fellow dead drunk, snorting 
on a Bulk; he caused his followers to bring him 
to his Palace, and there stripping him of his old 
cloaths, and attiring him after the Court fash- 
ion, when he waked, he and they were all ready 
to attend upon his excellency, perswading him 
he was some great Duke. The poor fellow ad- 
miring how he came there, was served in State 
all the day long; after supper he saw them 
dance, heard musick, and the rest of those Court- 
like pleasures: but late at night, when he was 
well tipled, and again fast asleep, they put on 
his old robes, and so conveighed him to the 
place where they first found him. Now the 
fellow had not made them so good sport the 
day before, as he did when he returned to him- 
self; all the jest was, to see how he looked upon 
it. In conclusion, after some little admiration, ~ 
the poor man told his friends he had seen a 
vision, constantly believed it, would not other- 
wise be perswaded, and so the jest ended. An- 
tiochus Epiphanes would often disguise himself, 
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Steal from his Court, and go into Merchants, 
Goldsmiths, and other tradesmens shops, sit 
and talk with them, and sometimes ride, or 
walke alone, and fall aboord with any Tinker, 
Clowne, Serving man, Carrier, or whomsoever 
he met first. Sometimes he did ex insperato give 
a poor fellow money, to see how he would look, 
or on set purpose, lose his purse as he went, to 
watch who found it, and withall how he would 
be affected, and with such objects he was much 
delighted. Many such tricks are ordinarily put 
in practice by great men, to exhilarate them- 
selves and others, all which are harmless jests, 
and have their good uses. 
But amongst those exercises, or recreations 
of the minde within doors, there is none so 
generall, so aptly to be applyed to all sorts of 
men, so fit and proper to expell Idleness and 
Melancholy, as that of Study: Studia senectutem 
oble&tant, adolescentiam alunt, secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium & solatium prebent, dom 
delettant, &c. finde the rest in Tully pro Archa 
Poeta. What so full of content, as to read, walke, 
and see Mappes, Pictures, Statues, Jewels, 
Marbles, which some so much magnifie, as 
those that Phidias made of old so exquisite 
and pleasing to be beheld, that as Chrysostome 
thinketh, if any man be sickly, troubled in minde, 
or that cannot sleep for griefe, and shall but Stand 
over against one of Phidias Images, he will forget 
all care or whatsoever else may molest him in an 
instant? There be those as much taken with 
Michael Angelo’s, Raphael de Virbino’s, Fran- 
cesco Francia’s pieces, and many of those Italian 
and Dutch painters, which were excellent in 
their ages; and esteem of it as a most pleasing 
sight, to view those neat Architectures, Devices, 
Scutchions, coats of armes, read such bookes, 
to peruse old Coynes of severall sorts in a fair 
Gallery; artificiall works, perspective glasses, 
old reliques, Roman Antiquities, variety of 
colours. A good picture is falsa veritas, & muta 
poesis: and though (as Vives saith) artificialia 
deleftant, sed mox fastidimus, artificiall toyes 
please but for a time; yet who is he that will 
not be moved with them for the present? When 
Achilles was tormented and sad for the loss of 
his dear friend Patroclus, his mother Thetis 
brought him a most elaborate and curious Buck- 
ler made by Vulcan, in which were engraven 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Planets, Sea, Land, men 
fighting, running, riding, women scolding, hils, 
dales, towns, castles, brooks, rivers, trees, &c. 
with many pretty landskips, and perspective 
peeces: with sight of which he was infinitely 
delighted, and much eased of his grief. 
Continuo eo spettaculo captus delenito merore 
Obleétabatur,in manibus tenens det splendida dona. 


Who will not be affected so in like case, or to 
see those wel furnished Cloisters and Galleries 
of the Roman Cardinals, so richly stored with 
all modern Pictures, old Statues and Antiqui- 
ties? Cum se—spettando recreet simul & legendo, 
to see their pictures alone and read the descrip- 
tion, as Boisardus well addes, whom will it not 
affect? which Bozius, Pomponius Le‘us, Mar- 
lianus, Schottus, Cavelerius, Ligorius, &c. and 
he himself hath well performed of late. Or in 
some Princes Cabinets, like that of the great 
Dukes in Florence, of Felix, Platerus in Basil, 
or Noblemens houses to see such variety of 
attires, faces, so many, so rare, and such ex- 
quisite peeces, of men, birds, beasts, &c. to see 
those excellent landskips, Dutch-works, and 
curious cuts of Sadler of Prage, Albertus Durer, 
Goltzius, Vrintes, &c. such pleasant peeces of 
perspective, Indian Pictures made of leather, 
China works, frames, Thaumaturgical motions, 
exotick toyes, &c. Who is he that is now wholly 
overcome with idleness, or otherwise involved 
in a Labyrinth of worldly cares, troubles, and 
discontents, that will not be much lightned in 
his mind by reading of some inticing story, true 
or fained, whereas in a glass he shall observe 
what our fore fathers have done, the beginnings, 
ruins, fals, periods of Common-wealths, private 
mens actions displayed to the life &c? Plutarch 
therefore cals them, secundas mensas & bellaria, 
the second course and junkets, because they 
were usually read at Noblemens Feasts. Who 
is not earnestly affected with a passionate speech, 
well penned, an elegant Poem, or some pleasant 
bewitching discourse, like that of Heliodorus, 
ubt oblettatio quedam placide fluit, cum hilaritate 
conjuntia? Fulian the Apostate was so taken 
with an Oration of Libanius the Sophister, that 
as he confesseth, he could not be quiet till he 
had read it all out. Legi orationem tuam magna 
ex parte, hesterna die ante prandium, pransus vero 
sine ullaintermissione totam absolut. O argumenta! 
O compositionem! I may say the same of this 
or that pleasing Tract, which will draw his 
attention along with it. To most kind of men 
it is an extraordinary delight to study. For what 
a world of books offers it self, in all subjects, 
arts, and sciences, to the sweet content and 
capacity of the Reader? In Arithmetick, Geo- 
metry, Perspective, Optick, Astronomy, Archi- 
tecture, Sculptura, Prétura, of which so many 
and such elaborate Treatises are of late written: 
In Mechanicks and their mysteries, Military 
matters, Navigation, riding of horses, fencing, 
swimming, gardening, planting, great tomes of 
husbandry, Cookery, Faulconry, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Fowling, &c. with exquisite pictures of all 
sports, games, and what not? In Musick, Meta- 
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of Antiquity, &c. & quid subtilius Arithmeticis 
inventionibus, quid jucundius Musicis rationibus, 
quid divinius Astronomicis, quid rectius Geometricis 
demonstrationibus? What so sure, what so 
pleasant? He that shall but see that Geometri- 
cal tower of Garezenda at Bologne in Italy, the 
Steeple and clock at Strasborough, will admire 
the effects of art, or that Engine of Archimedes 
to remove the earth it self if he had but a place 
to fasten his instrument: Archimedes Coclea, 
and rare devises to corrivate waters, musick in- 
struments, and trisyllable Ecchoes again, again, 
and again repeated, with miriades of such. 
What vast Tomes are extant in Law, Physick 
and Divinity, for profit, pleasure, practice, specu- 
lation, in verse or prose, &c.? their names alone 
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are the subject of whole volumes, we have thou- 
sands of Authors of all sorts, many great Libra- 
ries full well furnished, like so many dishes of 
meat, served out for several palates; and he is 
a very block that is affected with none of them. 
Some take an infinite delight to study the very 
languages wherein these books are written, 
Hebrew, Greek, Syriack, Chalde, Arabick, &c. 
Me thinks it would well please any man to look . 
upon a Geographical Map, suavi animum delec- 
tatione allicere, ob incredibilem rerum varietatem 
& jucunditatem, & ad pleniorem sui cognitionem 
excitare, Chorographical, Topographical delinea- 
tions, to behold as it were, all the remote Pro- 
vinces, Towns, Cities of the world, and never 
to go forth of the limits of his study, to measure 
by the Scale and compasse, their extent, dis- 
tance, examine their site. Charles the great as 
Platina writes, had three faire silver tables, in 
one of which superficies was a large map of 
Constantinople, in the second Rome neatly en- 
graved, in the third an exquisite description of 
the whole world, and much delight he took in 
them. What greater pleasure can there now be, 
then to view those elaborate Maps of Ortelius, 
Mercator, Hondius, &c. To peruse those books 
of Cities, put out by Braunus, and Hogenbergius ? 
To read those exquisite descriptions of Maginus, 
Munster, Herrera, Laet, Merula, Boterus, Leander, 
Albertus, Camden, Leo, Afer, Adricomius, Nic. 
Gerbelius, &c.? Those famous expeditions of 
Christoph. Columbus, Americus Vesputius, Mar- 
cus Polus the Venetian, Lod. Vertomannus, Aloy- 
situs Cadamustus, &c.? Those accurate diaries 
of Portugals, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver a 
Nort, &c. Hacluits voyages, Pet. Martyrs De- 
cades, Benzo, Lerius, Linschotens relations, those 
Hodeporicons of fod a Meggen, Brocard the 
Monke, Bredenbachius, Fo. Dublinius, Sands, &c. 
to Ferusalem, Egypt, and other remote places 
of the world? those pleasant Itineraries of Paulus 
Hentzerus, Iodocus Sincerus, Dux Polonus, &c. 
to read Bellonius observations, P. Gillius his 
survayes; those parts of America, set out, and 
curiously cut in pictures, by Fratres a Bry. To 
see a well cut Herbal, Hearbs, Trees, Flowers, 
Plants, all vegetals expressed in their proper 
colours to the life, as that of Matthiolus upon 
Dioscorides, Delacampius, Lobel, Bauhinus, and 
that last voluminous and mighty Herbal of 
Beslar of Noremberge, wherein almost every 
Plant is to his own bignesse. To see Birds, Beasts 
and Fishes of the Sea, Spiders, Gnats, Serpents, 
Flies, &c. all Creatures set out by the same Art, 
and truly expressed in lively colours, with an 
exact description of their natures, vertues, 
qualities, &c. as hath been accurately performed 
by Zan, Gesner,Vlysses Aldrovandus, Bellonius, 
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Rondoletius, Hippolytus Salvianus, &c. Arcana, 
celi, nature secreta, ordinem universt scire majoris 
felicitatis & dulcedinis est, quam cogitatione quis 
assequi possit, aut mortalis sperare. What more 
pleasing Studies can there be then the Mathe- 
maticks, Theorick, or Pratick parts? As to survay 
land, make maps, models, dials, &c. with which 
I was ever much delighted my self. Talis est 
Mathematum pulchritudo (saith Plutarch) ut his 
indignum sit divitiarum phaleras istas & bullas, & 
puellaria speCtacula comparari; such is the ex- 
cellency of these studies, that all those ornaments 
and childish bubbles of wealth, are not worthy 
to be compared to them: crede mihi (saith one) 
extingut dulce ertt Mathematicarum artium Studio, 
I could even live and die with such medita- 
tions, and take more delight, true content of 
mind in them, then thou hast in all thy wealth 
and sport, how rich soever thou art. And as 
Cardan well seconds me, Honorificum magis est 
& gloriosum hec intelligere, quam provinciis 
preesse, formosum aut ditem juvenem esse. The 
like pleasure there is in all other studies, to such 
as are truly addicted to them, ea suavitas (one 
holds) ut cum quis ea degustaverit, quasi poculis 
Circeis captus, non possit unquam ab illis divelli; 
the like sweetnesse, which as Circes cup be- 
witcheth a student, he cannot leave off, as well 
may witnesse those many laborious houres, 
dayes and nights, spent in the voluminous 
Treatises written by them; the same content. 
Julius Scaliger was so much affected with Poetry, 
that he brake out into a pathetical protestation, 
he had rather be the Author of 12 verses in 
Lucan, or such an ode in Horace, then Emperour 
of Germany. Nicholas Gerbelius that good old 
man, was so much ravished with a few Greek 
Authors restored to light, with hope and desire 
of enjoying the rest, that he exclaims forthwith, 
Arabibus atg; Indis omnibus erimus ditiores, we 
shall be richer then all the Arabick or Indian 
Princes; of such esteem they were with him, 
incomparable worth and value. Seneca prefers 
Zeno and Chrysippus, two doting Stoicks (he 
was so much enamoured on their works) before 
any Prince or General of an Army; and Orontius 
the Mathematician so far admires Archimedes, 
that he cals him, Divinum & homine majorem, a 
petty God, more then a man; and well he might, 
for ought I see, if you respect fame or worth. 
Pindarus of Thebes is as much renowned for 
his Poems, as Epaminondas, Pelopidas, Hercules 
or Bacchus, his fellow citizens for their warlike 
actions; & si famam respicias, non pauciores 
Aristotelis quam Alexandri meminerunt (as 
Cardan notes) Aristotle is more known then 
Alexander; for we have a bare relation of Alex- 
anders deeds, but Aristotle, totus vivit in monu- 


mentis, is whole in his works: yet I stand not 
upon this; the delight is it, which I aim at, so 
great pleasure, such sweet content there is in 
Study. King James 1605, when he came to see 
our University of Oxford, and amongst other 
A&difices, now went to view that famous Library 
renewed by S. Thomas Bodley, in imitation of 
Alexander, at his departure brake out into that 
noble speech, If I were not a King, I would be 
an University man; And if it were so that I must 
be a Prisoner, if I might have my wish, I would 
desire to have no other prison then that Library, 
and to be chained together with so many good 
Authors, et mortuis magistris. So sweet is the 
delight of study, the more learning they have 
(as he that hath a Dropsie, the more he drinks 
the thirstier he is) the more they covet to learn, 
and the last day is priorts discipulus; harsh at 
first learning is, radices amare, but fructus dulces, 
according to that of Isocrates, pleasant at last; 
the longer they live, the more they are enamoured 
with the Muses. Heimsius the keeper of the 
Library at Lezden in Holland, was mewed up 
in it all the year long; and that which to thy 
thinking should have bred a loathing, caused 
in him a greater liking. I no sooner, (saith he) 
come into the Library, but I bolt the door to me 
excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all such 
vices, whose nurse is idlenesse the mother of Ignor- 
ance, and Melancholy her self, and in the very 
lap of eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I 
take my seat, with so lofty a spirit and sweet con- 
tent, that I pitty all our great ones, and rich men 
that know not this happinesse. 1 am not ignorant 
in the mean time (notwithstanding this which 
I have said) how barbarously and basely for 
the most part our ruder gentry esteem of Libra- 
ries and books, how they neglect and contemn 
so great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as 
“Esops Cock did the Jewel he found in the dung- 
hil; and all through error, ignorance and want 
of education. And ’tis a wonder withal to ob- 
serve how much they will vainly cast away in 
unnecessary expences, quot modis pereant (saith 
Erasmus) magnatibus pecunie, quantum absumant 
alea, scorta, compotationes, profetiiones non neces- 
sarie, pompe, bella quesita, ambitio, colax, morio, 
ludio, &c. what in hawkes, hounds, law-suits, 
vain building, gurmundizing, drinking, sports, 
playes, pastimes, &c. If a well minded man to 
the Muses would sue to some of them for an 
exhibition, to the farther maintenance or 
inlargement of such a work, be it Colledge, 
Lecture, Library or whatsoever else may tend 
to the advancement of learning, they are so 
unwilling, so averse, they had rather see these 
which are already, with such cost and care 
erected, utterly ruined, demolished or other- 
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wise employed; for they repine many and grudge 
at such gifts and revenews so bestowed: and 
therefore it were in vain, as Erasmus well notes, 
vel ab his, vel a negotiatoribus qui se Mammone 
dediderunt, improbum fortasse tale officium exi- 
gere, to solicite or aske any thing of such men 
that are likely damn’d to riches; to this purpose. 
For my part I pity these men, stultos jubeo esse 
libenter, let them go as they are, in the catalogue 
of Ignoramus. How much on the other side, 
are all we bound that are schollers, to those 
Munificent Ptolomies, bountifull Mecenates, 
heroicall Patrons, divine spirits,—gui nobis hec 
otia fecerunt, nam; erit tlle mihi semper Deus— 
that have provided for us so many well furnished 
Libraries as well in our publike Academies in 
most Cities, as in our private Colledges? How 
shall I remember S. Thomas Bodley, amongst 
the rest, Otho Nicholson, and the right reverend 
Iohn Williams Lord Bishop of Lincolne (with 
many other pious acts) who besides that at S. 
Johns Colledge in Cambridge, that in Westminster, 
is now likewise in Fieri with a library at Lincolne 
(a noble president for all corporate towns and 
cities to imitate) O quam te memorem (vir illus- 
trissime) quibus elogtis? But to my taske again. 
Whosoever he is therefore that is overrun with 
solitariness, or carried away with pleasing mel- 
ancholy and vain conceits, and for want of 
imployment knows not how to spend his time, 
or crucified with worldly care, I can prescribe 
him no better remedy then this of study, to 
compose himself to the learning of some art or 
science. Provided alwayes that his malady pro- 
ceed not from overmuch study; for in such 
cases he addes fuell to the fire, and nothing 
can be more pernicious; let him take heed he 
do not overstretch his wits, and make a Skeleton 
of himself; or such inamoratoes as read nothing 
but play-books, Idle Poems, Jests, Amadis de 
Gaul, the Knight of the Sun, the seven Cham- 
ptons, Palmerin de Oliva, Huon of Burdeaux, &c. 
Such many times prove in the end as mad as 
Don Quixot. Study is only prescribed to those 
that are otherwise idle, troubled in minde, or 
carried headlong with vain thoughts and im- 
aginations, to distract their cogitations (although 
variety of study, or some serious subject would 
do the former no harm) and divert their con- 
tinuall meditations another way. Nothing in this 
case better then study; semper aliquia memoriter 
ediscant, saith Piso, let them learn something 
without book, transcribe, translate, &c. Read 
the Scriptures, which Hyperius lib. 1. de quotid. 
script. lec. fol. 77. holds available of it self, 
the mind 1s ereéted thereby from all worldly 
cares, and hath much quiet and tranquillity. For 
as Austin well hath it, ’tis scientia scientiarum, 


omni melle dulcior, omni pane suavior, omni 
vino hilarior: Tis the best Nephenthe, surest 
cordiall, sweetest alterative, present’st diverter: 
For neither as Chrysostome well adds, those 
boughs and leaves of trees which are plashed for 
cattle to Stand under, in the heat of the day, in 
summer, so much refresh them with their accept- 
able shade, as the reading of the scripture doth 
recreate, & comfort a distressed soul, in sorrow 
and afflittion. Paul bids Pray continually; quod 
cibus corport, lectio anime facit, saith Seneca, as 
meat is to the body, such is reading to the soul. 
To be at leasure without books ts another hell, & 
to be buried alive. Cardan cals a library the phy- 
sick of the soul; Divine authors fortifie the mind, 
make men bold & constant; & (as Hyperius adds) 
godly conference will not permit the mind to be 
tortured with absurd cogitations. Rhasis injoynes 
continuall conference to such melancholy men, 
perpetuall discourse of some history, tale, poem, 
news, &c. alternos sermones edere ac bibere, eque 
jucundum quam cibus, sive potus, which feeds 
the minde as meat and drink doth the body, 
and pleaseth as much: And therefore the said 
Rhasts not without good cause would have some 
body still talke seriously, or dispute with them, 
and sometimes to cavil and wrangle (so that it 
break not out to a violent perturbation) for such 
altercation 1s like Stirring of a dead fire to make tt 
burn afresh, it whets a dull spirit, and will not 
suffer the minde to be drowned in those profound 
cogitations, which melancholy men are commonly 
troubled with. Ferdinand and Alphonsus kings 
of Arragon and Sicily, were both cured by read- 
ing the history, one of Curtius, the other of 
Livy, when no prescribed physick would take 
place. Camerarius relates as much of Laurence’ 
Medices. Heathen Philosophers are so full of 
divine precepts in this kinde, that as some think 
they alone are able to settle a distressed mind. - 
Sunt verba & voces, guibus hunc lenire dolorem, 
&c. Epiftetus, Plutarch, and Seneca; qualis ille, 
que tela, saith Lipsius, adversus omnes animi 
casus adminitrat, & ipsam mortem, quomodo 
vitia eripit, infert virtutes? when I read Seneca, 
me thinks I am beyond all humane fortunes, on 
the top of an hill above mortalitie. Plutarch saith 
as much of Homer, for which cause belike Nicer- 
atus in Xenophon, was made by his parents to 
con Homers Ihads and Odysses without book, 
ut in virum bonum evaderet, as well to make him 
a good and honest man, as to avoid idleness. If 
this comfort may be got by Philosophy, what 
shall be had from Divinity? What shall Austin, 
Cyprian, Gregory, Bernards divine meditations 
afford us? 

Qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid 

non, 
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Plenius & melius Chrysippo & Crantore dicunt. 
Nay what shall the Scripture it self? Which is 
like an Apothecaries shop, wherein are all reme- 
dies for all infirmities of minde, purgatives, 
cordials, alteratives, corroboratives, lenitives, 
&c. Every disease of the soul, saith Austin, hath 
a peculiar medicine in the Scripture; this onely 
is required, that the sick man take the potion 
which God hath already tempered. Gregory calls 
it a glass wherein we may see all our infirmities, 
ignitum colloquium, Psalm. 119. 140. Origen a 
Charme. And therefore Hierome prescribes 
RuSsticus the Monke, continually to read the 
scripture, and to meditate on that which he hath 
read; for as mastication is to meat, so 1s medita- 
tion on that which we read. I would for these 
causes wish him that is melancholy, to use both 
humane and divine authors, voluntarily to 
impose some taske upon himself, to divert his 
melancholy thoughts: To study the art of mem- 
ory, Cosmus Rosselius, Pet. Ravennas, Scenkelius 
detectus, or prattice Brachygraphy, &c. that will 
ask a greate deal of attention: or let him demon- 
Strate a proposition in Euchde in his five last 
books, extract a square root, or Studie Algebra: 
Then which as Clavius holds, in all humane 
disciplines nothing can be more excellent and 
pleasant, so abstruse and recondite, so bewitching, 
so miraculous, so ravishing, so easie withall and 
full of delight, omnem humanum captum superare 
videtur. By this means you may define ex ungue 
leonem, as the diverbe is, by his thumb alone 
the bigness of Hercules, or the true dimensions 
of the great Colossus, Solomons temple, and 
Domitians Ampitheater out of a little part. By 
this art you may contemplate the variation of 
the 23 letters, which may be so infinitely varied, 
that the words complicated and deduced thence 
will not be contained within the compass of the 
firmament; ten words may be varied 40320 
severall wayes: by this art you may examine 
how many men may stand one by another in 
the whole superficies of the earth, some say 
148456800000000 assignando singulis passum 
quadratum, how many men, supposing all the 
world as habitable as France, as fruitfull and 
so long lived, may be born in 60000 years, and 
so may you demonstrate with Archimedes how 
many Sands the mass of the whole world might 
contain if all sandy, if you did but first know 
how much a small cube as big as a Mustard- 
seed might hold, with infinite such. But in all 
nature what is there so stupend as to examine 
and calculate the motion of the planets, their 
magnitudes, apogeums, perigeums, excentrici- 
ties, how far distant from the earth, the bigness, 
thickness, compass of the Firmament, each 
Star, with their diameters and circumference, 


apparent area, superficies, by those curious helps 
of glasses, astrolabes, sextants, quadrants, of 
which Tycho Brahe in his mechanicks, opticks 
(divine opticks) Arithmetick, Geometry, and 
such like arts and instruments? What so in- 
tricate and pleasing, withall as to peruse and 
practise Heron Alexandrinus works, despiritalibus, 
de machinis bellicis, de machina se movente, Iordamt 
Nemorarit de ponderibus proposit. 13. that pleasant 
tract of Machometes Bragdedinus de super- 
ficterum divisionibus, Apollonius Conicks, or 
Commandinus labours in that kinde, de centro 
gravitatis, with many such Geometricall Theo- 
rems, and Problems? Those rare instruments 
and mechanical inventions of Jac. Bessonus, 
and Cardan to this purpose, with many such 
experiments intimated long since by Roger 
Bacon in his Tract de Secretis artis & nature, 
as to make a chariot to move sime animalt, diving 
boats, to walk on the water by art and to fly in 
the air, to make several cranes and pullies, 
guibus homo trahat ad se mille homines, lift up 
and remove great weights, Mils to move them- 
selves, Archita’s Dove, Albertus Brasen head, 
and such Thaumaturgical works. But especially 
to do strange miracles by glasses, of which 
Proclus and Bacon writ of old, burning glasses, 
multiplying glasses, perspectives, ut unus homo 
appareat exercitus, to see afar off, to represent 
solid bodies, by Cylinders and Concaves, to 
walk in the air, ut veraciter videant (saith Bacon) 
aurum & argentum & quicquid aliud volunt, & 
quum veniant ad locum visionis, nihil inveniant, 
which glasses are much perfected of late by 
Baptista Porta and Galileus, and much more is 
promised by Maginus and Midorgius, to bee 
performed in this kinde. Otocousticons some 
speak of to intend hearing, as the other do fight; 
Marcellus Vrencken an Hollendar in his epistle 
to Burgravius, makes mention of a friend of his 
that is about an instrument, quo videbit que in 
altero Horizonte sint. But our Alchymists me 
thinks, and Rosie-Cross men afford most rarities, 
and are fuller of experiments; they can make 
gold, separate and alter metals, extract oyls, 
salts, lees, and do more strange works then 
Geber, Lullius, Bacon, or any of those Ancients. 
Crollius hath made after his master Paracelsus, 
aurum fulminans, or aurum volatile, which shall 
imitate thunder and lightning, and crack lowder 
then any gunpowder; Cornelius Drible a per- 
petual motion, inextinguible lights, imum non 
ardens, with many such feats; see his book de 
natura elementorum, besides hail, wind, snow, 
thunder, lightning, &c. those strange fire-works, 
devilish pettards and such like warlike machina- 
tions derived hence, of which read Tartalea 
and others. Ernestus Burgravius a disciple of 
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Paracelsus hath published a discourse, in which 
he specifies a lamp to be made of mans blood, 
Lucerna vite & mortis index, so he terms it, 
which Chymically prepared, 40 dayes and after- 
ward kept in a glasse, shall shew all the accidents 
of this life; si Jampas hic clarus, tunc homo hila- 
ris & sanus corpore & animo; st nebulosus & 
depressus, male afficitur, & sic pro Status hominis 
variatur, unde sumptus sanguis; and which is 
most wonderful, it dies with the party, cum 
homine perit, & evanescit, the lamp and the man 
whence the blood was taken, are extinguished 
together. The same Author hath another Tract 
of Mumia (all out as vain and prodigious as 
the first) by which he will cure most diseases, 
and transfer them from a man to a beast, by 
. drawing blood from one, and applying it to the 
other, vel in plantam derivare, and an Alexi- 
pharmacum, of which Roger Bacon of old in his 
Tratt. de retardanda senectute, to make a man 
young again, live three or foure hundred years. 
Besides Panaceas, Martial Amulets, unguentum 
armarium, balsomes, strange extracts, elixars, 
and such like magico-magnetical cures. Now 
what so pleasing can there be as the speculation 
of these things, to read and examine such ex- 
periments, or if a man be more mathematically 
given, to calculate, or peruse Napiers Logar- 
ithmes, or those tables of artificial Sines and 
Tangents, not long since set out by mine old 
Collegiate, good friend, and late fellow-Student 
of Christ-Church in Oxford, M. Edmund Gunter, 
which will perform that by addition and sub- 
traction only, which heretofore Regiomontanus 
Tables did by multiplication and division, or 
those elaborate conclusions of his Seétor, Quad- 
rant and Crossestaffe. Or let him that is melan- 
choly calculate Spherical Triangles, square a 
Circle, cast a Nativity, which howsoever some 
taxe, I say with Garceus, dabimus hoc petulantibus 
ingeniis, we will in some cases allow: or let him 
make an Ephemerides, read Suisset the Calcu- 
lators works, Scaliger de emendatione temporum, 
and Petavius his adversary, till he understand 
them, peruse subtile Scotus and Suarez Meta- 
physicks, or school Divinity, Occam, Thomas, 
Entisberus, Durand, &c. If those other do not 
affect him, and his means be great, to imploy 
his purse and fill his head, he may go find the 
Philosophers-stone; he may apply his mind I 
say to Heraldry, Antiquity, invent Impresses, Em- 
blems; make Epithalamiums, Epitaphs, Elegies, 
Epigrams, Palindroma Epigrammata, Anagrams, 
Chronograms, Acrosticks, upon his friends names ; 
or write a Comment on Martianus Capella, 
Tertullian de pallio, the Nubian Geography, or 
upon lia Lelia Crispis, as many idle fellowes 
have assayed; and rather then do nothing, 


vary a verse a thousand waies with Putean, so 
torturing his wits, or as Rainnerus of Luneburge, 
2150 times in his Proteus Poeticus, or Scaliger, 
Chrysolithus, Cleppisus, and others have in 
like sort done. If such voluntary tasks, pleasure 
and delight, or crabbednesse of these studies, 
will not yet divert their idle thoughts, and 
alienate their imaginations, they must be 
compelled, saith Christophorus a Vega, cogi 
debent, 1. 5. c. 14. upon some mul€t, if they per- 
form it not, guod ex officio incumbat, loss of credit 
or disgrace, such as are our publike University 
exercises. For, as he that playes for nothing, 
will not heed his game; no more will voluntary 
imployment so throughly affect a Student, ex- 
cept he be very intent of himself, and take an 
extraordinary delight in the study, about which 
he is conversant. It should be of that nature 
his business, which volens nolens he must neces- 
sarily undergo, and without great loss, mul¢t, 
shame, or hinderance he may not omit. 
Now for women, instead of laborious studies, 
they have curious needleworks, Cut-works, spin- 
ning, bone-lace, and many pretty devices of their 
own making, to adorn their houses, Cushions, 
Carpets, Chaires, Stools, (for she eats not the 
bread of idlenesse, Prov. 31. 27. quesivit lanam 
& linum) confections, conserves, distillations, 
&c. which they shew to strangers. 

Ipsa comes presesq; operis venientibus ultro 

Hospitibus monstrare solet, non segniter horas 

ConteStata suas, sed nec sibi deperiisse. 
Which to her guests she shews, with all her pelfe, 
Thus far my maids, but this I did my self. 
This they have to busie themselves about, hous- 
hold offices, &c. neat gardens, full of exotick, 
versicolour, diversly varied, sweet smelling 
flowers, and plants in all kinds, which they are 
most ambitious to get, curious to preserve and 
keep, proud to possess, and much many times ~ 
brag of. Their merry meetings and frequent 
visitations, mutual invitations in good Towns, 
I voluntarily omit, which are so much in use, 
gossiping among the meaner sort, &c. old folks 
have their beads; an excellent invention to keep 
them from idleness, that are by nature melan- 
choly, and past all affairs, to say so many Pater- 
nosters, Avimaries, Creeds, if it were not pro- 
phane and superstitious. In a word, body and 
mind must be exercised, not one, but both, and 
that in a mediocrity: otherwise it will cause a 
great inconvenience. If the body be overtired, 
it tires the mind. The mind oppresseth the 
body, as with Students it oftentimes fals out, 
who (as Plutarch observes) have no care of the 
body, but compel that which 1s mortal, to do as 
much as that which is immortal: that which is 
earthly, as that which ts etherial. But as the Oxe 
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tyred, told the Camel, (both serving one master) 
they refused to carry some part of his burden, 
before it were long, he should be compelled to carry 
all his pack. and skin to boot (which by and by, the 
Oxe being dead, fell out) the body may say to the 
soul, that will give him no respite, or remission: a 
little after, an Ague, Vertigo, Consumption, seiseth 
on them both; all his Study is omitted, and they 
must be compelled to be sick together: He that 
tenders his own good estate, and health, must 
let them draw with equal yoke, both alike, that 
so they may happily enjoy their wished health. 


SECTION II MEMBER V 
WAKING AND TERRIBLE DREAMS 
RECTIFIED 
AS waking that hurts, by all means must be 
avoided, so sleep which so much helps, by like 
waies, must be procured, by nature or art, inward 
or outward medicines, and be protracted longer 
then ordinary, if it may be, as being an especiall 
help. It moystens and fattens the body, con- 
cocts, and helps digestion (as we see in Dormice, 
and those Alpine Mice that sleep all Winter) 
which Gesner speaks of, when they are so found 
sleeping under the snow in the dead of Winter, 
as fat as butter. It expels cares, pacifies the 
minde, refresheth the weary limbs after long 

work; 

Somne quies rerum, placidissime somne deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpora duris, 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasq; labori. 

Sleep rest of things, O pleasing Deity, 

Peace of the Soul, which cares dost crucifie, 
Weary bodies refresh and mollifie. 

_ The chiefest thing in all Physick Paracelsus 
calls it, omnia arcana gemmarum superans & 
metallorum. The fittest time is two or three hours 
after supper, when as the meat is now setiled at 
the bottome of the Stomack, and ’tis good to le on 
the right side first, because at that site the hver 
doth rest under the Stomack, not molesting any 
way, but heating him as a fire doth a ketile, that is 
put to it. After the fir8t sleep tis not amiss to lie 
on the left side, that the meat may the better de- 
scend; and sometimes again on the belly, but 
never on the back. Seven or eight hours is a 
competent time for a melancholy man to rest, 
as Crato thinks; but as some do, to lie in bed 
and not sleep, a day, or half a day together, 
to give assent to pleasing conceits and vain 
imaginations, is many wayes pernicious. To 
procure this sweet moistning sleep, its best to 
take away the occasions (if it be possible) that 
hinder it, and then to use such inward or out- 
ward remedies, which may cause it. Constat 
hodie (saith Boissardus in his Tract de magia 
cap. 4.) multos ita fascinart ut noctes integras 


exigant insomnes, summa inquietudine animorum 
& corporum; many cannot sleep for witches 
and fascinations, which are ioo familiar in some 
places; they call it, dare alicui malam noétem. 
But the ordinary causes are heat and dryness, 
which must first be removed; a hot and dry 
brain never sleeps well: grief, fears, cares, ex- 
pectations, anxieties, great businesses, In aurem 
utramg; otiose ut dormias, and all violent per- 
turbations of the mind must in some sort be 
qualified, before we can hope for any good 
repose. He that sleeps in the day time, or is in 
suspense, fear, any way troubled in minde, or 
goes to bed upon a full stomack, may never 
hope for quiet rest in the night; nec enim meri- 
toria somnos admittunt, as the Poet saith; Innes 
and such like troublesome places are not for 
sleep; one calls Ostler, another Tapster, one 
cryes and shouts, another sings, whoupes, 
hollows, 
absentem cantat amicam, 

Multa prolutus vappa nauta atq; viator. 
Who not accustomed to such noyses can sleep 
amongst them? He that will intend to take his 
rest must go to bed animo securo, quieto & libero, 
with a secure and composed minde, in a quiet 
place: omnia notits erunt placida composta quiete: 
and if that will not serve, or may not be obtained, 
to seek then such means as are requisite. To 
lye in clean linnen and sweet; before he goes 
to bed, or in bed to hear sweet Musick, which 
Ficinus commends lib. 1. cap. 24. or as Fobertus 
med. pratt. lb. 3. cap. 10. to read some pleasant 
Author tll he be asleep, to have a bason of water 
Suill dropping by his bed side, or to lie near that 
pleasant murmure, lene sonantis aque, Some 
floud-gates, arches, falls of water, like London 
Bridge, or some continuate noise which may 
benum the senses, Jenis motus, silentium & tene- 
bre, tum & ipsa voluntas somnos faciuni; as a 
gentle noyse to some procures sleep, so, which 
Bernardinus Tilesius lib. de somno well observes, 
silence, in a darke roome, and the will it self, 
is most available to others. Piso commends 
frications, Andrew Borde a good draught of 
Strong drink before one goes to bed; I say, a 
nutmeg and ale, or a good draught of musca- 
dine, with a tost and nutmeg, or a posset of the 
same, which many use in a morning, but me 
thinks for such as have dry brains, are much 
more proper at night; some prescribe a sup of 
vineger as they go to bed, a spoonefull saith 
“itius Tetrabib. lb. 2. ser. 2. cap. 10. lib. 6. cap. 
10. Aigineta lib. 3. cap. 14. Piso, a litle after 
meat, because it rarifies melancholy, and procures 
an appetite to sleep. Donat. ab Altomar. cap. 7. 
and Mercurialis approve of it, if the malady 
proceed from the Spleen. Salust. Salvian. hb. 
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2. cap. 1. de remed. Hercules de Saxonia in Pan. 
/Elianus Montaltus de morb. capitis, cap. 28. de 
Melan. are altogether against it. Lod. Mercatus 
de inter. Morb, cau. lib. 1. cap. 17. in some cases 
doth allow it. Rhasis seems to deliberate of it, 
though Szmeon commend it (in sawce perad- 
venture) he makes a question of it: as for baths, 
fomentations, oyls, potions, simples or com- 
pounds, inwardly taken to this purpose, I shall 
speak of them elsewhere. If in the midst of 
the night when they lie awake, which is usuall 
to toss and tumble, and not sleep, Ranzovius 
would have them, if it bee in warme weather, 
to rise and walk three or four turnes (till they 
be cold) about the chamber, and then go to bed 
again. 

Against fearfull and troublesome dreams, In- 
cubus and such inconveniences, wherewith 
melancholy men are molested, the best remedy 
is to eat a light supper, and of such meats as are 
easie of digestion, no Hare, Venison, Beef, &c. 
not to lye on his back, not to meditate or think 
in the day time of any terrible objects, or es- 
pecially talke of them before he goes to bed. For 
as he said in Lucian after such conference, 
Hecates somniare mihi videor, I can think of 
nothing but Hobgoblins: and as Tully notes, 
for the most part our speeches in the day time, 
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cause our phantasy to work upon the like in our 
sleep, which Ennius writes of Homer: 

Et canis in somnis leporis vestigia latrat: 
As a dog dreames of an Hare, so do men, on 
such subjects they thought on last. 
Somnia que mentes ludunt volitantibus umbris, 
Nec delubra deum, nec ab ethere numina mittunt, 
Sed sibi quisque facit, &c. 
For that cause when Ptolomy King of Egypt 
had posed the 70 interpreters in order, and 
asked the nineteenth man, what would make 
one sleep quietly in the night, he told him, the 
best way was to have divine and celestiall medita- 
tions, and to use honest actions in the day time. 
Lod. Vives wonders how Schoolemen could sleep 
quietly, and were not terrified in the night, or 
walke in the darke, they had such monstrous ques- 
tions, and thought of such terrible matters all day 
long. ‘They had need amongst the rest to sacri- 
fice to God Morpheus, whom Philostratus paints 
in a white and black coat, with a horn and Ivory 
box full of dreams, of the same colours, to ~ 
signifie good and bad. If you will know how 
to interpret them, read Artemidorus, Sambucus 
and Cardan; but how to help them, I must refer 
you to a more convenient place. 


SECTION II MEMBER VI SUBSECTION I 
PERTURBATIONS OF THE MINDE 
RECTIFIED. FROM HIMSELF, BY 
RESISTING TO THE UTMOST, 
CONFESSING HIS GRIEF 
TO A FRIEND, &c. 


WHOSOEVER he is that shall hope to cure 
this malady in himself or any other, must first 
rectifie these passions and perturbations of the 
minde; the chiefest cure consists in them. A 
quiet mind is that voluptas, or Summum bonum 
of Epicurus, non dolere, curis vacare, animo 
tranguillo esse, not to grieve, but to want cares, 
and have a quiet soul, is the only pleasure of 
the World, as Seneca truly recites his opinion, 
not that of eating and drinking, which injurious 
Aristotle maliciously puts upon him, and for 
which he is still mistaken, male audit & vapulat, 
slandred without a cause, and lashed by all 
posterity. Fear and Sorrow therefore are especially 
to be avoided, and the minde to be mitigated with 
mirth, constancy, good hope; vain terror, bad 
objects are to bee removed, & all such persons in 
whose compames they be not well pleased. Gualter 
Bruel. Fernelius consil. 43. Mercurialis consil. 6. 
Piso, Jacchinus cap. 15.in 9. Rhasis, Capivaccius, 
Hildesheim, &c. all inculcate this as an especiall 
meanes of their cure, that their minds be quietly 
pacified, vain conceits diverted, if it be possible, 
with terrors cares, fixed Studies, cogitations, and 
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- whatsoever it is that shall any way molest or 
trouble the Soul, because that otherwise there 
is no good to be done. The bodies mischiefes, as 
Plato proves, proceed from the soul: and if the 
mind be not first satisfied, the body can never bee 
cured. Alcibiades raves (saith Maximus Tyrius) 
and is sick, his furious desires carry him from 
Lyceus to the pleading place, thence to the Sea, 
so into Sicily, thence to Lacedemon, thence to 
Persia, thence to Samos, then again to Athens; 
Critias tyrannizeth over all the city; Sardana- 
palus is love-sick; these men are ill-affected all, 
and can never be cured, till their minds be other- 
wise qualified. Crato therefore in that often 
cited Counsell of his for a Noble man his Patient, 
when he had sufficiently informed him in diet, 
air, exercise, Venus, sleep, concludes with these 
as matters of greatest moment, Quod reliquum 
est, anime accidentia corrigantur, from which 
alone proceeds Melancholy; they are the foun- 
tain, the subject, the hinges whereon it turns, 


and must necessarily be reformed. For anger ' 


Stirs choler, heats the blood and vital spirits; Sorrow 
on the other side refrigerates the body, and ex- 
tinguisheth natural heat, overthrows appetite, 
hinders concottion, dries up the temperature, and 
perverts the understanding: Fear dissolves the 
spirits, infects the heart, attenuates the soul: 
and for these causes all passions and perturba- 
tions must to the uttermost of our power, and 


most seriously be removed. lianus Montaltus | 


attributes so much to them, that he holds the 


rectification of them alone to be sufficrent to the } 
cure of Melancholy in most patients. Many are ‘ 


fully cured when they have seen or heard, &c. 
' enjoy their desires, or be secured and satisfied 
in their minds; Galen the common master of 
them all, from whose fountain they fetch water, 
brags lib. 1. de san. tuend. that he for his part 
hath cured divers of this infirmity, solum animis 
ad refium institutis, by right setling alone of their 
minds. 

Yea but you will here infer, that this is ex- 
cellent good indeed if it could be done; but 
how shall it be effected, by whom, what art, 
what means? hic labor, hoc opus est. Tis a natural 
infirmity, a most powerful adversary, all men 
are subject to passions, and Melancholy above 
all others, as being distempered by their innate 
humors, abundance of choler adust, weakness 
of parts, outward occurrences; and how shall 
they be avoided? the wisest men, greatest Philo- 
sophers of most excellent wit, reason, judgement, 
divine spirits, cannot moderate themselves 
in this behalf; such as are found in body and 
mind, Stoicks, Heroes, Homers Gods, all are 
passionate, and furiously carryed sometimes; 
and how shall we that are already crased, fracti 
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animis, sick in body, sick in mind, resist? 
we cannot perform it. You may advise and give 
good precepts, as who cannot? But, how shall 
they be put in practice? I may not deny but 
our passions are violent, and tyrannize of us, 
yet there be means to curb them; though they 
be head-Strong, they may be tamed, they may 
be qualified, if he himself or his friends, will 
but use their honest endevors, or make use of 
such ordinary helps as are commonly prescribed. 
He himself (1 say); from the Patient himself 
the first and chiefest remedy must be had; for 
if he be averse, peevish, waspish, give way 
wholly to his passions, will not seek to be 
helped, or be ruled by his friends, how is it 
possible he should be cured? But if he be wil- 
ling at least, gentle, tractable, and desire his 
own good, no doubt but he may magnam morbi 
deponere partem, be eased at least, if not cured. 
He himself must do his utmost indeavour to 
resist and withstand the beginnings. Princzpits 
obsta, Give not water passage, no not a little, 
Eccles. 25. 27. If they open a little, they will 
make a greater breach at length. Whatsoever 
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it is that runneth in his mind, vain conceit, be 
it pleasing or displeasing, which so much affects 
or troubleth him, by all possible means he must 
withstand it, expel those vain, false, frivolous 
imaginations, absurd conceits, fained fears and 
sorrowes; from which, saith Piso, this disease 
primarily proceeds, and takes his first occasion or 
beginning, by doing something or other that shall 
be opposite unto them, thinking of something else, 
perswading by reason, or howsoever to make a 
sudden alteration of them. Though he have 
hitherto run in a full career, and precipitated 
himself, following his passions, given reins to 
his appetite, let him now stop upon a sudden, 
curb himself in; and as Lemnius adviseth, strive 
against with all his power, to the utmost of his 
endeavour, and not cherish those fond imagina- 
tions, which so covertly creep into his mind, most 
pleasing and amiable at first, but bitter as gall at 
last, and so head-strong, that by no reason, art, 
counsel, or perswasion they may be shaken off. 
Though he be far gone, and habituated unto 
such phantastical imaginations, yet as Tully, and 
Plutarch advise, let him oppose, fortifie, or pre- 
pare himself against them, by premeditation, 
reason, or as we do by a crooked Staffe, bend 
himself another way. 

Tu tamen interea effugito que tristia mentem 

Solicitant, procul esse jube curasg; metumque 

Pallentem, ultrices iras, sint omnia leta. 
In the mean time expel them from thy mind, 
Pale fears, sad cares, and griefs which do it grind, 
Revengeful anger, pain and discontent, 
Let all thy soule be set on merriment. 
Curas tolle graves, trasci crede profanum. 
If it be idleness hath caused this infirmity, or 
that he perceive himself given to solitariness, 
to walk alone, and please his mind with fond 
imaginations, let him by all means avoid it; ’tis 
a bosome enemy, ’tis delightsome melancholy, 
a friend in shew, but a secret devil, a sweet 
poyson, it will in the end be his undoing; let 
him go presently, task or set himself a work, 
get some good company. If he proceed, as a 
Gnat flies about a candle, so long till at length 
he burn his body, so in the end he will undo 
himself: if it be any harsh object, ill company, 
let him presently go from it. If by his own de- 
fault through ill diet, bad aire, want of exercise, 
&c. let him now begin to reform himself. It 
would be a perfect remedy against all corruption, 
if as Roger Bacon hath it, we could but moderate 
our selves in those six non-natural things. If it be 
any disgrace, abuse, temporal loss, calumny, death 
of friends, imprisonment, banishment, be not troub- 
led with it, do not fear, be not angry, grieve not 
at it, but with all courage sustain it. (Gordonius 
hb. 1. c. 15. de conser. vit.) Tu contra audentior 


ito. If it be sickness, ill success, or any adversity 
that hath caused it, oppose an invincible cour- 
age, fortifie thy self by Gods word, or otherwise, 
mala bonis persuadenda, set prosperity against 
adversity as we refresh our eyes by seeing some 
pleasant meadow, fountain, picture, or the 
like: recreate thy mind by some contrary object, 
with some more pleasing meditation divert thy 
thoughts. 

Yea, but you infer again, facile consilum damus 
aliis, we can easily give counsel to others; every 
man, as the saying is, can tame a shrew but he 
that hath her; si hic esses, aliter sentires; if you 
were in our misery, you would find it otherwise, 
tis not so easily performed. We know this to 
be true, we should moderate our selves, but we 
are furiously carryed, we cannot make use of 
such precepts, we are overcome, sick, male sant, 
distempered and habituated in these courses, 
we can make no resistance; you may as well bid 
him that is diseased, not to feel pain, as a melan- 
choly man not to fear, not to be sad: *tis within 
his blood, his brains, his whole temperature, 
it cannot be removed. But he may chuse whether 
he will give way too far unto it, he may in some 
sort correct himself. A philosopher was bitten 
with a mad dog, and as the nature of that disease 
is to abhor all waters, and liquid things, and to 
think still they see the picture of a dog before 
them: He went for all this, reluétante se, to the 
Bath, and seeing there (as he thought) in the 
water the picture of a dog, with reason over- 
came this conceit, quid cant cum balneo? what 
should a dog do in a Bath? a meer conceit. Thou 
thinkest thou hearest and seest devils, black 
men, &c. ’tis not so, *tis thy corrupt phantasie, 
settle thine imagination, thou art well. Thou 
thinkest thou hast a great nose, thou art sick, 
every man observes thee, laughs thee to scorn; 
perswade thy self ’tis no such matter: this is 
fear only, and vain suspicion. Thou art dis- 


content, thou art sad and heavy; but why? upon ~ 


what ground? consider of it: thou art jealous, 
timorous, suspicious; for what cause? examine 
it thoroughly, thou shalt find none at all, or 
such as is to be contemned, such as thou wilt 
surely deride, and contemn in thy self, when it 
is past. Rule thy self then with reason, satisfie 
thy self, accustom thy self, wean thy self from 
such fond conceits, vain fears, strong imagina- 
tions, restless thoughts. Thou mayest do it; 
Est in nobis assuescere (as Plutarch saith) we may 
frame our selves as we will. As he that useth 
an upright shooe, may correct the obliquity, 
or crookedness by wearing it on the other side; 
we may overcome passions if we will. Quicquid 
sib imperavit animus obtinuit (as Seneca saith) 
nulli tam feri affeétus, ut non disciplina perdomen- 
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tur, whatsoever the Will desires, she may com- _finds ease in complaining (as Isidore holds) and 


mand: no such cruel affections, but by disci- 
pline they may be tamed; voluntarily thou wilt 
not do this or that, which thou oughtest to do, 
or refrain, &c. but when thou art lashed like a 
dull Jade, thou wilt reform it; fear of a whip will 
make thee do, or not do. Do that voluntarily 
then which thou canst do, and must do by com- 
pulsion: thou maist refrain if thou wilt, and 
master thine affections. As in a city (saith Mel- 
antthon) they do by stubborn rebellious rogues, 
that will not submit themselves to political judge- 
ment, compel them by force; so must we do by our 
affections. If the heart will not lay aside those 
vicious motions, and the phantasie those fond 
imaginations, we have another form of govern- 
ment to enforce and refrain our outward members, 
that they be not led by our passions. If appetite 
will not obey, let the moving faculty over-rule 
her, let her resist and compel her to do other- 
wise. In an ague the appetite would drink; sore 
eyes that itch, would be rubbed; but reason 
saith no, and therefore the moving faculty will 
not do it. Our phantasie would intrude a thou- 
sand fears, suspicions, Chimera’s upon us, but 
we have reason to resist, yet we let it be over- 
born by our appetite; Imagination enforceth 
spirits which by an admirable league of nature 
compel the nerves to obey, and they our several 
limbs: we give too much way to our passions. 
And as to him that is sick of an ague, all things 
are distastful and unpleasant, non ex cibi vitio, 
saith Plutarch, not in the meat, but in our 
taste: so many things are offensive to us, not of 
themselves, but out of our corrupt judgement, 
-jealousie, suspicion and the like; we pull these 
mischiefs upon our own heads. 

If then our judgement be so depraved, our 
reason over-ruled, Will precipitated, that we 
cannot seek our own good, or moderate our 
selves, as in this disease commonly it is, the 
best way for ease is to impart our misery to 
some friend, not to smother it up in our own 
breast; alitur vittum crescitq; tegendo, &c. and 
that which was most offensive to us, a cause of 
fear and grief, quod nunc te coquit, another hell; 
for Strangulat inclusus dolor atq; exestuat intus, 
grief concealed strangles the soul; but when as 
we shall but impart it to some discreet, trusty, 
loving friend, it is instantly removed, by his 
counsel happily, wisdome, perswasion, advice, 
his good means, which we could not otherwise 
apply unto our selves. A friends counsel is a 
charm, like mandrake wine, curas sopit; and as 
a Bull that is tyed to a fig-tree, becomes gentle 
on a sudden (which some, saith Plutarch, in- 
terpret of good words) so is a savage, obdurate 
heart mollified by faire speeches. All adversity 


*tis a solace to relate it, 

"Ayal Se wapaidacis éatuv éralpou 
Friends confabulations are comfortable at all 
times, as fire in winter, shade in summer, quale 
sopor festis in gramine, meat and drink to him 
that is hungry or athirst; Democritus Collyrium 
is not so soveraign to the eyes as this is to the 
heart; good words are cheerful and powerful 
of themselves, but much more from friends, as 
SO many props, mutually sustaining each other 
like Ivie and a wal, which Camerarius hath well 
illustrated in an Embleme. Lenit animum simplex 
vel sepe narratio, the simple narration man 
times easeth our distressed mind, and in the 
midst of greatest extremities; so divers have 
been relieved, by exonerating themselves to a 
faithful friend: he sees that which we cannot 
see for passion and discontent, he pacifies our 
minds, he will ease our pain, asswage our anger; 
quanta inde voluptas, quanta securitas, Chry- 
sostome adds, what pleasure, what security by 
that means! Nothing so available, or that so much 
refresheth the soul of man. Tully, as 1 remember, 
in an Epistle to his dear friend Atticus, much 
condoles the defect of such a friend. I live here 
(saith he) in a great citie, where I have a multi- 
tude of acquaintance, but not a man of all that 
companie, with whom I dare familiarly breath, 
or freely jest. Wherefore I expect thee, I desire 
thee, I send for thee; for there be many things 
which trouble and molest me, which had I but thee 
in presence, I could quickly disburden my self of 
in a walking discourse. The like peradventure 
may he and he say with that old man in the 
Comedy, 

Nemo est meorum amicorum hodie, 

Apud quem expromere occulta mea audeam. 
and much inconvenience may both he and he 
suffer in the mean time by it. He or he, or who- 
soever then labours of this malady, by all means 
let him get some trusty friend, Semper habens 
Pylademq; aliquem qui curet OreStem, a Pylades, 
to whom freely and securely he may open him- 
self. For as in all other occurences, so it is in 
this, Sz quis in celum ascendisset, &c. as he said 
in Tully, If a man had gone to heaven, seen the 
beauty of the skies, Stars errant, fixed, &c. insuavis 
erit admiratio, it will do him no pleasure, except 
he have some body to impart what he hath seen. 
It is the best thing in the world, as Seneca there- 
fore adviseth in such a case, to get a trusty friend, 
to whom we may freely and sincerely pour out our 
secrets; nothing so delighteth and easeth the minde, 
as when we have a prepared bosome, to which our 
secrets may descend, of whose conscience we are 
assured as our own, whose speech may ease our 
succourless eState, counsell reheve, mirth expell 
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our mourning, and whose very sight may be accept- 
able unto us. It was the counsell which that 
politick Commineus gave to all princes, and 
others distressed in mind, by occasion of Charles 
Duke of Burgundy, that was much perplexed, 
first to pray to God, and lay himself open to him, 
and then to some speciall friend, whom we hold 
most dear, to tell all our grievances to him; nothing 
so forcible to strengthen, recreate and heal the 
wounded soul of a miserable man. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER VI SUBSECTION II 
HELP FROM FRIENDS BY COUNSELL, 
COMFORT, FAIR & FOUL MEANS, WIT- 
TY DEVICES, SATISFACTION, ALTERA™~ 
TION OF HIS COURSE OF LIFE, 
REMOVING OBJECTS, &c. 
WHEN the Patient of himself is not able to 
resist, or overcome these heart-eating passions, 
his friends or physician must be ready to supply 
that which is wanting. Sue erit humanitatis & 
sapientie (which Tully injoyneth in like case) 
siquid erratum, curare, aut improvisum, sua 
diligentia corrigere. They must all joyn; mec 
satis medico, saith Hippocrates, suum fecisse 
officium, nist suum quog; egrotus, suum astantes, 
&c. First they must especially beware, a melan- 
choly discontented person (be it in what kinde 
of melancholy soever) never be left alone or 
idle: but as Physicians prescribe physick, cum 
custodia, let them not be left unto themselves, 
but with some company or other, lest by that 
means they aggravate and increase their dis- 
ease; non oportet egros hujusmodi esse solos vel 
inter ignitos, vel inter eos quos non amant aut 
negligunt, as Rod. a Fonseca Tom. 1. consul. 35. 
prescribes. Lugentes custodire solemus (saith 
Seneca) ne solitudine male utantur; we watch 
a sorrowfull person, lest he abuse his solitari- 
ness, and so should we do a melancholy man; 
set him about some business, exercise or recrea- 
tion, which may divert his thoughts, and still 
keep him otherwise intent; for his phantasie 
is so restless, operative and quick, that if it be 
not in perpetuall action, ever employed, it will 
work upon it self, melancholize, and be carried 
away instantly, with some fear, jealousie, dis- 
content, suspicion, some vain conceit or other. 
If his weakness be such, ihat he cannot discern 
what is amiss, correct or satisfie, it behoves 
them by counsel, comfort, or perswasion, by 
fair or foul means, to alienate his mind, by 
some artificial invention, or some contrary per- 
swasion, to remove all objects, causes, com- 
panies, occasions, as may any wayes molest 
him, to humour him, please him, divert him, 


and if it be possible, by altering his course of 
life, to give him security and satisfaction. If he 
conceal his grievances, and will not be known 
of them, They must observe by his looks, gestures, 
motions, phantasie, what tt ts that offends, and 
then to apply remedies unto him: many are 
instantly cured, when their minds are satisfied. 
Alexander makes mention of a woman, that by 
reason of her husbands long absence in travel, was 
exceeding peevish and melancholy, but when she 
heard her husband was returned, beyond all ex- 
pettation, at the first sight of him, she was freed 


from all fear, without help of any other physick 


restored to her former health. Trincavelius consil. 
12. ib. 1. hath such a story of a Venetian, that 
being much troubled with melancholy, and 
ready to dye for grief, when he heard his wife was 
brought to bed of a son, instantly recovered. As 
Alexander concludes, If our imaginations be not 
inveterate, by this art they may be cured, especially, 
if they proceed from such a cause. No better way 
to satisfy, then to remove the object, cause, 
occasion, if by any art or means possible we 
may finde it out. If he grieve, stand in fear, be 
in suspition, suspence, or any way molested, 
secure him, Solvitur malum, give him satis- 
faction, the cure is ended; alter his course of 
life, there needs no other Physick. If the party 
be sad, or otherwise affected, consider (saith 
Trallianus) the manner of it, all circumstances, 
and forthwith make a sudden alteration, by re- 
moving the occasions, avoid all terrible objects, 
heard or seen, monstrous and prodigious aspects, 
tales of devils, spirits, ghosts, tragicall Stories; 
to such as are in fear they strike a great im- 
pression, renew many times, & recal such 
Chimera’s and terrible fictions into their minds. 
Make not so much as mention of them in private 
talk, or a dumb shew tending to that purpose: 
such things (saith Galateus) are offensive to their 
imaginations. And to those that are now in 
sorrow, Seneca forbids all sad companions, and 
such as lament; a groaning companion 1s an enemy 
to quietness. Or if there be any such party, at 
whose presence the Patient is not well pleased, he 
must be removed: gentle speeches, and fair means 
must first be tryed; no harsh language used, or 
uncomfortable words; and not expel, as some do, 
one madness with another; he that so doth, is 
madder then the Patient himself: all things must 
be quietly composed; eversa non evertenda, sed 
erigenda, things down must not be dejected 
but reared, as Crato councelleth; he must be 
quietly and gently used, and we should not do 
any thing against his mind, but by little and 
little effect it. As an horse that starts at a drum 
or trumpet, and will not endure the shooting 
of a peece, may be so manned by art, and anima- 
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ted, that he cannot only endure, but is much 
more generous at the hearing of such things, 
much more couragious then before, and much 
delighteth in it: they must not be reformed ex 
abrupto, but by all art and insinuation, made 
to such companies, aspects, objects they could 
not formerly away with. Many at first cannot 
endure the sight of a green wound, a sick man, 
which afterward become good Chyrurgians, 
bold Empericks: A horse starts at a rotten post 
afar off, which coming neer, he quietly passeth. 
°Tis much in the manner of making such kind 
of persons, be they never so averse from com- 
pany, bashful, solitary, timorous, they may be 
made at last with those Roman Matrons, to de- 
sire nothing more then in a publike shew, to see 
a full company of gladiators breath out their 
last. 

If they may not otherwise be accustomed to 
brook such distastful and displeasing objects, 
the best way then is generally to avoid them. 
Montanus consi]. 229. to the Earl of Montfort a 


Courtier, and his Melancholy Patient, adviseth 
him to leave the Court, by reason of those con- 
tinual discontents, crosses, abuses, cares, sus- 
picions, emulations, ambition, anger, jealousie, 
which that place afforded, and which surely caused 
him to be so melancholy at the first: 

Maxima queq; domus servis est plena superbis; 
A company of scoffors and proud Jacks, are 
commonly conversant and attendant in such 
places, & able to make any man that is of a soft 
quiet disposition (as many times they do) ex 
Stulto insanum, if once they humor him, a very 
Idiot, or Starke mad. A thing too much prac- 
tised in all common societies, and they have no 
better sport then to make themselves merry 
by abusing some silly fellow, or to take advan- 
tage of another mans weakness. In such cases 
as in a plague, the best remedy is cito, longe, 
tarde: (for to such a party, especially if he be 
apprehensive, there can be no greater misery) 
to get him quickly gone far enough off, and not 
to be over-hasty in his return. If he be so stupid, 
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that he do not apprehend it, his friends should 
take some order, & by their discretion supply 
that which is wanting in him, as in all other 
cases they ought to do. If they see a man Melan- 
choly given, solitary, averse from company, 
please himself with such private and vain medi- 
tations, though he delight in it, they ought by 
all means to seek to divert him, to dehort him, 
to tell him of the event and danger that may 
come of it. If they see a man idle, that by reason 
of his means otherwise, will betake himself to 
no course of life, they ought seriously to ad- 
monish him, he makes a noose to intangle him- 
self, his want of imployment will be his undoing. 
If he have sustained any great losse, suffered 
a repulse, disgrace, &c. if it be possible, relieve 
him. If he desire ought, let him be satisfied; If 
in suspence, fear, suspicion, let him be secured: 
and if it may conveniently be, give him his 
hearts content; for the body cannot be cured 
till the mind be satisfied. Socrates in Plato 
would prescribe no Physick for Charmides 
head-ach, till first he had eased his troublesome 
mind; body and soul must be cured together, as 
head and eyes. 

Oculum non curabis sine toto capite, 

Nec caput sine toto corpore, 

Nec totum corpus sine anima, 
If that may not be hoped or expected, yet 
ease him with comfort, chearful speeches, fair 
promises, and good words, perswade him, advise 
him. Many, saith Galen, have been cured by good 
counsel and perswasion alone. Heaviness of the 
heart of man doth bring it down, but a good word 
rejoyceth it, Pro. 12. 25. and there 1s he that 
speaketh words like the pricking of a sword, but 
the tongue of a wise man ts health, Ver. 18. Oratio, 
namq; saucit anim est remedium, a gentle speech 
is the true cure of a wounded soul, as Plutarch 
contends out of schylus and Euripides: if it 
be wisely administred, it easeth grief and pain, as 
divers remedies do many other diseases: Tis in- 
cantationts instar, a charm, A&Stuantis animi re- 
frigertum, that true Nepenthe of Homer, which 
was no Indian plant or fained medicine, which 
Epidamna Thonis wife sent Helena for a token, 
Macrobius 7. Saturnal. Goropius Hermat. lib. 
9. Greg. Nanzianzen and others suppose, but 
opportunity of speech: for Helena’s boule, 
Medea’s unction, Venus Girdle, Circes Cup, can- 
not so inchant, so forcibly move or alter as 
it doth. A letter sent or read will do as much; 
multum allevor quum tuas literas lego, 1 am much 
eased, as Tully writ to Pomponius Atticus, when 
I read thy letters, and as [ulianus the Apostate 
once signified to Maximus the Philosopher; as 
Alexander slept with Homers works, so do I 
with thine Epistles, tanquam Peoniis medica- 


mentis, eosque assidue tanquam recentes & novas 
iteramus; scribe ergo, & assidue scribe, or else 
come thy self; amicus adamicum venies. Assuredly 
a wise and well spoken man may do what he will 
in such a case; a good Orator alone, as Tully 
holds, can alter affections by power of his 
eloquence, comfort such as are affitted, erect 
such as are depressed, expel and mitigate fear, 
lust, anger, &c. And how powerfull is the charm 
of a discreet and dear friend? Ile regit dittis 
animos & temperat iras. What may not he effect? 
As Chremes told Menedemus, Fear not, conceal 
it not O friend, but tell me what it 1s that troubles 
thee, and I shall surely help thee by comfort, 
counsel, or in the matter it self. Arnoldus hb. 1. 
breviar. cap. 18. speaks of an Usurer in his time, 
that upon a loss much melancholy and discon- 
tent was so cured. As imagination, fear, grief, 
cause such passions, so conceipts alone, rectified 
by good hope, counsel, &c. are able again to 
help: and *tis incredible how much they can 
do in such a case, as Trincaveltus illustrates by 
an example of a Patient of his; Porphyrius the 
Philosopher (in Plotinus life, written by him) 
relates, that being in a discontented humor 
through unsufferable anguish of mind, he was 
going io make away himself: but meeting by 
chance his Master Plotinus, who perceiving by 
his distracted looks all was not wel, urged him 
to confess his grief: which when he had heard, 
he used such comfortable speeches, that he 
redeemed him e faucibus Erebi, pacified his 
unquiet mind, insomuch that he was easily re- 
conciled to himself, and much abashed to think 
afterwards, that he should ever entertain so vile 
a motion. By all means therefore, fair promises, 
good words, gentle perswasions are to be used, 
not to be too rigorous at first, or to insult over 
them, not to deride, neglect or contemn, but rather, 
as Lemnius exhorteth, to pity, and by all plausible 
means to seek to reduce them: but if satisfaction 
may not be had, mild courses, promises, com- 
fortable speeches, and good counsel will not 
take place; then as Christopherus a Vega deter- 
mines, lib. 3. cap. 14. de Mel. to handle them 
more roughly, to threaten and chide, saith 
Altomarus, terrifie sometimes, or as Salvianus 
will have them, to be lashed and whipped, as 
we do by a Starting horse, that is affrighted 
without a cause, or as Rhasis adviseth, one while 
to speak fair and flatter, another while to terrifie 
and chide, as they shall see cause. 

When none of these precedent remedies will 
avail, it will not be amiss, which Savanarola 
and Elian Montalius so much commend, clavum 
clavo pellere, to drive out one passionwith another, 
or by some contrary passion, as they do bleed- 
ing at nose by letting blood in the arm, to 
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expel one fear with another, one grief with an- 
other. Christopherus a Vega accounts it rational 
Physick, non alienum a ratione: and Lemnius 
much approves it, to use an hard wedge to an 
hard knot, to drive out one disease with another, 
to pull out a tooth, or wound him, to geld him 
saith Platerus, as they did Epileptical Patients 
of old, because it quite alters the temperature, 
that the pain of the one may mitigate the grief 
of the other; and I knew one that was so cured of 
a quartan ague, by the sudden comming of his 
enemies upon him. If we may believe Pliny, whom 
Scaliger cals mendaciorum patrem, the father of 
lies, O. Fabius Maximus that renowned Consul 
of Rome, in a battle fought with the King of the 
Allobroges, at the river Isaurus was so rid of a 
quartan ague. Valesius in his controversies, 
holds this an excellent remedy, and if it be dis- 
creetly used in this malady, better then any 
Physick. 

Sometimes again by some fained lye, strange 
newes, witty device, artificial invention, it is 
not amiss to deceive them. As they hate those, 
saith Alexander, that neglect or deride, so they 
will give ear to such as will sooth them up. If they 
say they have swallowed froggs, or a snake, by all 
means grant it, and tell them you can easily cure 
it;’tisan ordinary thing. Philodotus the Physician 
cured a melancholy King, that thought his head 
was off, by putting a leaden cap thereon ; the 
waight made him perceive it, and freed him 
of his fond imagination. A woman in the said 
Alexander, swallowed a Serpent as she thought; 
he gave her a vomit, and conveyed a Serpent, 
such as she conceived, into the bason; upon 
~ the sight of it she was amended. The pleasantest 
dotage that ever I read, saith Laurentius, was of 
a Gentle man at Senes in Italy, who was afraid 
to piss, least all the Town should be drowned; 
the Physicians caused the bels to be rung back- 
ward, and told him the town was on fire, where- 
upon he made water, and was immediately 
cured. Another supposed his nose so big that he 
should dash it against the wall if he stirred; his 
Physician took a great peece of flesh, and hold- 
ing it in his hand, pinched him by the nose, 
making him beleeve that flesh was cut from it. 
Forestus obs. lib, 1.had a melancholy Patient, who 
thought he was dead, he put a fellow in a chest, 
like a dead man by his beds side, and made him 
reare himself a little, and eat: the melancholy man 
asked the counterfeit, whether dead men use to 
eat meat? he told him yea; whereupon he did eat 
likewise and was cured. Lemnius lib. 2. cap. 6. de 
4. complex. hath many such instances, and 
Jovianus Pontanus lib. 4. cap. 2. of Wisd. of the 
like: but amongst the rest I finde one most 
memorable, registred in the French Chronicles, 


of an Advocate of Paris before mentioned, who 
beleeved verily he was dead, &c. I read a mul- 
titude of examples, of melancholy men cured 
by such artificial inventions. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER VI SUBSECTION III 
MUSICK A REMEDY 
MANY and sundry are the means, which Philo- 
sophers and Physicians have prescribed to ex- 
hilarate a sorrowfull heart, to divert those 
fixed and intent cares and meditations, which 
in this malady so much offend; but in my judg- 
ment none so present, none so powerfull, none 
SO apposite as a cup of Strong drink, mirth, 
musick, and merry company. Ecclus. 40. 20. 
Wine and musick rejoyce the heart. Rhasis cont. 
9. Tract. 15. Altomarus. cap. 7. AElianns Mon- 
taltus. 26. Ficinus. Bened. Vitor. Faventinus 
are almost immoderate in the commendation 
of it; a most forcible medicine JFacchinus calls 
it: Fason Pratensis, a most admirable thing, and 
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worthy of consideration, that can so mollifie the 
minde, and Stay those tempestuous affections of tt. 
Musica est mentis medicina moste, a roaring- 
meg against Melancholy, to rear and revive the 
languishing soul, affecting not onely the ears, but 
the very arteries, the vital and animal spirits, it 
ereéts the minde, and makes it nimble. Lemnius 
instit. cap. 44. This it will effect in the most dull, 
severe and sorrowfull souls, expell grife with 
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mirth, and if there bee any cloudes, dust, or dreggs 
of cares yet lurking in our thoughts, most power- 
fully it wipes them all away, Salsbur. polit. hb. 
1. cap. 6.and that which is more, it will perform 
all this in an instant: Chear up the countenance, 
expell austerity, bring in hilarity (Girald Camb. 
cap. 12. Topog. Hiber.) informe our manners, 
mitigate anger; Athenceeus (Dipnosophist. lib. 14. 
cap. 10.) calleth it an infinite treasure to such 
as are endowed with it: Dulcisonum reficit tristia 
corda melos, Eobanus Hessus. Many other proper- 
ties Casstodorus Epist. 4. reckons up of this our 
divine Musick, not only to expell the greatest 
griefs, but it doth extenuate fears and furies, 
appeaseth cruelty, abateth heaviness, and to such 
as are watchfull 1t causeth quiet rest; it takes away 
spleen and hatred, bee it instrumentall, vocall, 
with strings, winde, Que a spiritu, sine manuum 
dexteritate gubernetur, &c. it cures all irksome- 
ness and heaviness of the Soul. Labouring men 
that sing to their work, can tell as much, and so 
can souldiers when they go to fight, whom terror 
of death cannot so much affright, as the sound 
of trumpet, drum, fife, and such like musick 
animates; metus enim mortis, as Censorinus en- 
formeth us, musica depellitur. It makes a childe 
quiet, the nurses song, and many times the 
sound of a trumpet on a sudden, bells ringing, 
a carremans whistle, a boy singing some ballad 
tune early in the street, alters, revives, recreates 
a restless patient that cannot sleep in the night, 
&c. In a word, it is so powerfull a thing that it 
ravisheth the soul, regina sensuum, the Queen 
of the senses, by sweet pleasure (which is an 
happy cure) and corporall tunes pacifie our 
incorporeall soul, sine ore loquens, dominatum 
in animam exercet, and carries it beyond it self, 
helps, elevates, extends it. Scaliger exercit. 302. 
gives a reason of these effects, because the spirits 
about the heart take in that trembling and dancing 
air into the body, are moved together, and Stirred 
up with it, or else the minde as some suppose, 
harmonically composed, is roused up at the 
tunes of musick. And ’tis not onely men that 
are so affected, but almost all other creatures. 
You know the tale of Hercules Gallus, Orpheus, 
and Amphion felices animas Ovid cals them, 
that could saxa movere sono testudinis, &c. make 
Stocks and stones, as well as beasts, and other 
animals dance after their pipes: the dog and 
hare, wolf, and lamb; vicinumquz lupoprebut 
agna latus; clamosus graculus, Stridula cormx, & 
Iovis aquila, as Philostratus describes it in his 
images, stood all gaping upon Orpheus; and 
trees pulled up by the roots, came to hear him, 
Et comitem quercum pinus amica trahut. 

Arion made fishes follow him, which, as com- 
mon experience evinceth, are much affected 


with musick. All singing birds are much pleased 
with it, especially Nightingales, if we may 
beleeve Calcagninus; and Bees amongst the rest, 
though they be flying away, when they hear any 
tingling sound, will tarry behinde. Hearts, Hindes, 
Horses, Dogs, Bears, are exceedingly delighted 
with it. Scal. exerc. 302. Elephants Aggrippa 
addes lib. 2. cap. 24. and in Lydia in the midst 
of a lake there be certain floating Ilands, (if 
ye will beleeve it) that after musick will dance. 

But to leave all declamatory speeches in praise 
of divine Musick, I will confine my self to my 
proper subject: besides that excellent power it 
hath to expell many other diseases, it is a sover- 
aigne remedy against Despair and Melancholy, 
and will drive away the divel himself. Canus a 
Rhodian Fidler in Philostratus, when Apollomus 
was inquisitive to know what he could do with 
his pipe, told him, That he would make a melan- 
choly man merry, and him that was merry much 
merrier then before, a lover more inamoured, a 
religious man more devout. Ismenias the Thebian, 
Chiron the Centaure is said to have cured this 
and many other diseases by musick alone: as 
now they do those, saith Bodine, that are troub- 
led with S. Vitus Bedlam dance. Timotheus the 
Musician compelled Alexander to skip up and 
down, and leave his dinner (like the tale of the 
Frier and the Boy) whom Austin de civ. Det. ib. 
17. cap. 14. so much commends for it. Who 
hath not heard how Davids harmony drove 
away the evill spirits from king Saul, 1. Sam. 
16. and Elisha when he was much troubled by 
importunate kings, called for a Minstrel, and 
when he played, the hand of the Lord came upon 
him, 2. King. 3. Consorinus de natali cap. 12 
reportes how Asclepiades the Physitian helped 
many frantike persons by this means, phreneti- 
corummentes morbo turbatas—fason Pratensis cap. 
de Mama hath many examples, how Climas and 
Empedocles cured some desperately melancholy, 
& some mad by this our Musick. Which because 
it hath such excellent vertues, belike Homer 
brings in Phemius playing, and the Muses singing 
at the banquet of the gods. Aristotle Polit. 1. 8. 
c. 5, Plato 2, de legibus, highly approve it, and so 
do all Politicians. The Greekes, Romanes, have 
graced Musick, and made it one of the liberall 
sciences, though it be now become mercenary. All 
civill Commonwealths allow it: Cneius Manlius 
(as Livius relates) A° ab urb. cond. 567. brought 
first out of Asia to Rome singing wenches, players, 
jesters, and all kinde of musick to their feasts. 
Your Princes, Emperours, and persons of any 
quality, maintain it in their Courts; No mirth 
without musick. St Thomas Moore in his absolute 
Utopian Common-wealth, allowes musick as 
an appendix to every meal, and that throughout, 
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to all sorts. Epictetus cals mensam mutam presepe, 
a table without musick a manger; for the con- 
cent of Musicians at a banquet, 1s a carbuncle set 
in gold; and as the signet of an Emerald well 
trimmed with gold, so is the melody of Musick in 
a pleasant banquet. Ecclus. 32. v. 5, 6. Lewes the 
eleventh when he invited Edward the fourth 
to come to Paris, told him that as a principall 
part of his entertainment, he should hear sweet 
voices of children, Jonicke and Lydian tunes, 
exquisite Musick, he should have a——and the 
Cardinal of Burbon to be his confessor, which 
he used as a most plausible argument: as to a 
sensuall man indeed it is. Lucian in his book 
de saltatione is not ashamed to confess that he 
took infinite delight in singing, dancing, musick, 
womens company, and such like pleasures; 
and if thou (saith he) didst but hear them play 
and dance, I know thou wouldst be so well pleased 
with the object, that thou wouldst dance for com- 
pany thy self, without doubt thou wilt bee taken 
with it. So Scaliger ingenuously confesseth, 
exercit. 274. I am beyond all measure affected 
with musick, I do most willingly behold them 
dance, I am mightily detained and allured with 
that grace and comeliness of fair women, I am well 
pleased to bee idle amongst them. And what young 
man is not? As it is acceptable and conducing 
to most, so especially to a melancholy man. 
Provided alwaies, his disease proceed not origin- 
ally from it, that he bee not some light Inamar- 
ato, some idle phantastick, who capers in conceit 
all the day long, and thinks of nothing else, but 
how to make Jigs, Sonnets, Madrigals, in com- 
mendation of his Mistress. In such cases Musick 
is most pernicious, as a spur to a free horse 
will make him run himself blinde, or break his 
wind; Incitamentum enim amoris musica, for 
Musick enchants, as Menander holds, it will 
make such melancholy persons mad, & the 
sound of those Jigs, and Horn-pipes will not 
bee removed out of the ears a week after. Plato 
for this reason forbids Musick and wine to all 
young men, because they are most part amorous, 
ne ignis addatur igni, lest one fire increase an- 
other. Many men are melancholy by hearing 
Musick, but it is a pleasing melancholy that it 
causeth; and therefore to such as are discontent, 
in wo, fear, sorrow, or dejected, it is a most 
present remedy; it expels cares, alters their 
grieved minds, and easeth in an instant. Other- 
wise, saith Plutarch, Musica magis dementat 
quam vinum; Musick makes some men mad as a 
tygre; like Astolphos horn in Ariosto: or Mer- 
curies golden wand in Homer, that made some 
wake, others sleep, it hath divers effects: and 
Theophrastus right well prophesied, that diseases 
were either procured by Musick, or mitigated. 


SECTION II 
MEMBER VI SUBSECTION IV 
MIRTH AND MERRY COMPANY, FAIR 


OBJECTS, REMEDIES 
MIRTH and merry company may not be separ- 
ated from Musick, both concerning and neces- 
sarily required in this business. Mirth (saith 
Vives) purgeth the blood, confirmes health, causeth 
a fresh, pleasing, and fine colour, prorogues life, 
whets the wit, makes the body yong, lively and 
fit for any manner of imployment. The merrier 
heart, the longer life; A merry heart is the life of 
the flesh, Prov. 14. 30. Gladness prolongs his 
dayes, Ecclus. 30. 22. and this is one of the three 
Salermitan Doctors, D. Merryman, D. Diet, D. 
Quiet, which cures all diseases—Mens hilaris, 
requies, moderata dieta. Gomesius prefat. lib. 3. 
de sal. gen. is a great magnifyer of honest mirth, 
by which (saith he) we cure many passions of the 
minde, in our selves, and in our friends: which 
Galateus assignes for a cause why we love merry 
companions: and well they deserve it, being 
that as Magninus holds, a merry companion is 
better then any musick, and as the saying is, 
comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo, as a wagon 
to him that is wearied on the way. Jucunda con- 
fabulatio, sales, joci, pleasant discourse, jests, 
conceits, merry tales, melliti verborum globult, 
as Petronius, Pliny, Spondanus, Celius, and 
many good Authors plead, are that sole Nepen- 
thes of Homer, Helenas boule, Venus girdle, so 
renowned of old to expell grief and care, to 
cause mirth and gladness of heart, if they be 
rightly understood, or seasonably applied. In 
a word, 
Amor, voluptas, Venus, gaudium, 
Tocus, ludus, sermo suavis, suaviatio, 

are the true Nepenthes. For these causes our 
physicians generally prescribe this as a prin- 
cipal engine, to batter the walls of melancholy, 
a chief antidote, and a sufficient cure of it self. 
By all means (saith Mesue) procure mirth to these 
men in such things as are heard, seen, tasted, or 
smelled, or any way perceived, and let them have 
all enticements, and fair promises, the sight of 
excellent beauties, attires, ornaments, delightsome 
passages, to distract their minds from fear and 
sorrow, and such things on which they are so 
fixed and intent. Let them use hunting, sports, 
playes, jests, merry company, as Rhasis_pre- 
scribes, which will not let the minde be molested, 
a cup of good drinke now and then, hear musick, 
and have such companions with whom they are 
especially delighted; merry tales or toyes, drink- 
ing, singing, dancing, and whatsoever else may 
procure mirth: and by no means, saith Guianer- 
ius, suffer them to be alone. Benediétus Vittorius 
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Faventinus, in his Empericks, accompts it an 
especial remedy against melancholy, to hear and 
see singing, dancing, maskers, mummers, to con- 
verse with such merry fellows, and fair maids. 
For the beauty of a woman cheareth the counten- 
ance, Eccles. 36. 22. Beauty alone is a soveraign 
remedy against fear, grief, and all melancholy 
fits; a charm, as Peter de la Seine and many 
other writers affirme, a banquet it self; he gives 
instance in discontented Menelaus that was so 
often freed by Helenas fair face: & Tully, 3. 
Tusc. cites Epicurus as a chief patron of this 
Tenent. To expell grief, and procure pleasance, 
sweet smells, good diet, touch, taste, embracing, 
singing, dancing, sports, playes, and above the 
rest, exquisite beauties, guibus oculi jucunde 
moventur & animi, are most powerfull means, 
obvia forma, to meet, or see a fair maid pass by, 
or to be in company with her. He found it by 
experience, and made good use of it in his own 
person, if Plutarch bely him not; for he rekons 
up the names of some more elegant pieces, 
Leontia, Boedina, Hedieia, Nicedia, that were 
frequently seen in Epicurus garden, and very 
familiar in his house. Neither did he try it him- 
self alone, but if we may give credit toAtheneus, 
he practised it upon others. For when a sad and 
sick Patient was brought unto him to be cured, 
he laid him on a down bed crowned him with a 
garland of sweet-smelling flowers, in a fair per- 
jumed closet delicately set out, and after a potion 
or two of good drink, which he administred, he 
brought in a beautifull yong wench that could 
play upon a Lute, sing and dance, &c. Tully 3. 
Tusc. scoffes at Epicurus for this his prophane 
physik (as well he deserved) and yet Phavorinus 
and Stobeus highly approve of it; most of our 
looser Physicians in some cases, to such parties 
especially, allow of this; and all of them will 
have a melancholy, sad, and discontented per- 
son, make frequent use of honest sports, com- 
panies, and recreations, & incitandos ad Vener- 
em, as Rodericus a Fonseca, will, aspectu & con- 
tattu pulcherrimarum foeminarum, to be drawn 
to such consoris, whether they will or no. Not 
to be an auditor only, or a spectator, but some- 
times an actor himself. Dulce est disipere in 
loco, to play the fool now and then, is not amiss, 
there is a time for all things. Grave Socrates 
would be merry by fits, sing, dance, and take 
his liquor too, or else Theodoret belies him; so 
would old Cato, Tully by his own confession, 
and the rest. Xenophon in his Sympos. brings in 
Socrates as a principal Actor, no man merrier 
then himself, and sometimes he would ride a 
cock-horse with his Children, 
equitare in arundtne longa, 
(Though Alcibiates scoffed at him for it) and 


well he might: for now and then (saith Plutarch) 
the most vertuous, honest and gravest men will 
use feasts, jests, and toys, as we do sauce to our 
meats. So did Scipio and Lelius, 
Qui ubi se a vulgo & scena in secreta remorant, 
Virtus Scipiade & mitis sapientia Leh, 
Nugari cum tllo, & discinth ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti— 
Valorous Scipio and gentle Lelhus, 
Removed from the scene and rout so clamorous, 
Were wont to recreate themselves their robes 
laid by, 
Whilst supper by the cook was making ready. 
Machiavel in the 8 book of his Florentine his- 
tory, gives this note of Cosmus Medices, the 
wisest and gravest man of his time in Italy, 
that he would now and then play the most egre- 
gious fool in his carriage, and was so much given 
to jesters, players, and childish sports, to make 
himself merry, that he that should but consider 
his gravity on the one part, his folly and lightness 
on the other, would surely say, there were two 
distinct persons in him. Now me thinks he did 
well in it, though Salisburiensis be of opinion, 
that Magistrates, Senators, and grave men, 
should not descend to lighter sports, ne respub. 
ludere videatur: But as ThemiStocles, Still keep 
a Stern and constant carriage. I commend Cos- 
mus Medices, and Castruccius Castrucanus, then 
whom Italy never knew a worthier Captain, 
another Alexander, if Machiavel do not deceive 
us in his life: when a friend of his reprehended 
him for dancing beside his dignity (belike at some 
cushen dance) he told him again, qui sapit in- 
terdiu, vix unquam, noctu desipit, he that is wise 
in the day, may dote a little in the night. Paulus 
fovius relates as much of Pope Leo Decimus, — 
that he was a grave discreet Stay’d man, yet 
sometimes most free, and too open in his sports. 
And ’tis not altogether unfit or mis-beseeming 
the gravity of such a man, if that Decorum of 
time, place, and such circumstances be ob- 
served. Misce Stultitiam consiliis brevem; and 
as he said in an Epigram to his wife, I would 
have every man say to himself, or to his friend, 
Moll, once in pleasant company by chance, 
I wisht that you for company would dance: 
Which you refus’d, and said, your years require, 
Now, Matron like, both manners and attire. 
Well Moll, if needs you will be matron-hke, 
Then trust to this, I will thee matron like: 
Yet so to you my love may never lesson, 
As you for Church, house, bed, observe this lesson: 
Sit in the Church as solemn as a Saint, 
No deed, word, thought, your due devotion taint: 
Vaile if you will your head, your soul reveal 
To him that only wounded soules can heal: 
Be in my house as busie as a Bee, 
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Having a Sting for every one but me; 
Buzzing in every corner, gath’ring hony: 
Let nothing waste, that costs or :yieldeth mony. 
And when thou seest my heart to mirth incline, 
Thy tongue, wit, blood, warm with good cheere 
and wine: 

Then of sweet sports let no occasion scape, 

But be as wanton, toying as an Ape. 
Those old Greeks had their Lubentiam Deam, 
goddess of Pleasance, and the Lacedemonians 
instructed from Lycurgus, did Deo Risui sacri- 
ficare, after their wars especially, and in times 
of peace, which was used in Thessaly, as it ap- 
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pears by that of Apuleius, who was made an 
instrument of their laughter himself: Because 
laughter and merriment was to season their labours 
and modester life. Risus enim divum atq; hominum 
est eterna voluptas. Princes use jesters, players, 
and have those masters of revels in their courts. 
The Romans at every supper (for they had no 
solemn dinner) used Musick Gladiators, Jesters, 
&c. as Suetonius relates of Tiberius, Dion of 
Commodus, and so did the Greeks. Besides 
Musick, in Xenophons Sympos. Philippus ri- 
dendi artifex, Philip, a Jester, was brought to 
make sport. Paulus Fovius in the eleventh book 
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of his history, hath a pretty digression of our 
English customes, which howsoever some may 
misconster, I for my part, will interpret to the 
best. The whole nation beyond all other mortal 
men, is most given to banqueting and feasts; for 
they prolong them many houres together, with 
dainty cheere, exquisite musick, and facete jesters; 
and afterwards they fall a dancing and courting 
their mistresses, till tt be late in the night. Volateran 
gives the same testimony of this Island, com- 
‘mending our jovial manner of entertainment, 
and good mirth, and me thinks he saith well, 
there is no harm in it, long may they use it, 
and all such modest sports. Ctesias reports of a 
Persian king, that had 150 maids attending at 
his table, to play, sing and dance by turns; and 
Lil. Geraldus of an Aigyptian prince, that kept 
nine Virgins still to wait upon him, and those 
of most excellent feature, and sweet voices, 
which afterward gave occasion to the Greeks 
of that fiction of the nine Muses. The King 
of thiopia in Africk, most of our Astatick 
Princes have done so and do; those Sophies, 
Mogors, Turkes, &c. solace themselves after 
supper amongst their Queens and Concubines, 
que jucundioris oblectamenti causa (saith mine 
author) coram rege psallere & saltare consue- 
verant, taking great pleasure to see and hear 
them sing and dance. This and many such 
means, to exhilarate the heart of men, have 
been still practised in all ages, as knowing 
there is no better thing to the preservation of 
mans life. What shall I say then, but to every 
melancholy man, 

Utere convivis, non tristibus utere amicis, 

Quos nuge & risus, & joca salsa juvant. 
Feast often, and use friends not still so sad, 
Whose jests and merriments may make thee glad. 
Use honest and chast sports, scenical shews, 
playes, games; 

Accedant juvenumg; Chori, misteg; puelle. 
And as Marsilius Ficinus concludes an Epistle 
to Bernard Canisianus, & some other of his 
friends, will I this Tract to all good Students, 
Live merrily O my friends, free from cares, per- 
plexity, anguish, grief, of mind, live merrily, 
letitie coelum vos creavit: Again and again I 
request you to be merry, if any thing trouble your 
hearts, or vex your souls, neglect and contemn it, 
let tt passe. And this I enjoyn you, not as a Divine 
alone, but as a Physician, for without this mirth, 
which is the life and quintessence of Physick, 
medicines, and whatsoever is used and applyed 
to prolong the life of man, is dull, dead, and of no 
force. Dum fata sinunt, vivite leti (Seneca) I say 
be merry. 

Nec lusibus virentem, viduemus hanc juventam. 
It was Tiresias the Prophets councel to Menip- 


pus, that travelled all the world over, even down 
to hell it self to seek content, and his last fare- 
well to Menippus, to be merry. Contemn the 
world (saith he) and count that is in it vanity and 
toyes, this only covet all thy life long; be not curious 
or over solicitous in any thing, but with a well 
composed and contented eState to enjoy thy self, 
and above all things to be merry. 

Si Numerus uti censet sine amore jocisque, 

Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque. 
Nothing better, (to conclude with Solomon, 
Eccles. 3. 22.) then that a man should rejoyce in 
his affairs. ’Tis the same advice which every 
Physician in this case rings to his Patient, as 
Capivaccius to his, avoid over much Study and. 
perturbations of the minde, and as much as in 
thee hes, live at hearts ease: Prosper Calenus to 
that melancholy Cardinal Cesius, amidst thy 
serious Studies and business, use jests and conceits, 
playes and toyes, and whatsoever else may re- 
create thy mind. Nothing better then mirth and 
merry company in this malady. It begins with 
sorrow (saith Montanus) tt must be expelled with 
hilarity. 

But see the mischief; many men knowing that 
merry company is the only medicine against 
Melancholy, will therefore neglect their busi- 
ness, and in another extreme, spend all their 
dayes among good fellowes in a Tavern or an 
Ale-house, and know not otherwise how to 
bestow their time but in drinking; Malt-worms, 
men-fishes, or water-snakes, Qui bibunt solum 
ranarum more, nihil comedentes, like so many 
frogs in a puddle, ’Tis their sole exercise to 
eat, and drink; to sacrifice to Volupia, Rumina, 
Edulica, Potina, Mellona, is all their religion. 
They wish for Philoxenus neck, Fuptters trinoc- 
tium, and that the Sun would stand still as in 
Foshuas time, to satisfie their lust, that they 
might dies nottesq; pergrecari & bibere. Flour- 
ishing wits, and men of good parts, good fashion, 
and good worth, basely prostitute themselves to 
every rogues company, to take Tobacco and 
drink, to roare and sing scurrile songs in base 
places. 

Invenies aliquem cum percussore jacentem, 
Permistum nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivis. 
Which Thomas Erastus objects to Paracelsus, 
that he would lye drinking all day long with 
Car-men and Tapsters in a Brothel-house, is 
too frequent amongst us, with men of better 
note: like Timocreon of Rhodes, multa bibens, & 
multa vorans, &c. They drown their wits, seeth 
their brains in Ale, consume their fortunes, lose 
their time, weaken their temperatures, contract 
filthy diseases, rheumes, dropsies, calentures, 
tremor, get swoln juglars, pimpled red faces, 
sore eyes, &c. heat their livers, alter their com- 
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plexions, spoil their stomacks, overthrow their 
bodies; for drink drowns more then the sea 
and all the rivers that fall into it, (meer Funges 
and Casks) confound their souls, suppress 
reason, go from Scy/lla to Charybdis, and use 
that which is an help, to their undoing. 

Quid refert morbo an ferro pereamve ruina? 
When the black Prince went to set the exil’d 
king of Castile into his kingdome, there was a 
terrible battel fought betwixt the English and 
the Spanish: at last the Spanish fled, the English 
followed them to the river side, where some 
drowned themselves to avoid their enemies, the 
rest were killed. Now tell me what difference is 
between drowning and killing? As good be 
melancholy still, as drunken beasts and beggars. 
Company a sole comfort, and an only remedy 
to all kind of discontent, is their sole misery 
and cause of perdition. As Hermione lamented 
in Euripedes, male mulieres me fecerunt malam, 
Evil company marr’d her, may they justly com- 
plain, bad companions have been their bane. 
For, malus malum vult ut sit sut similis; one 
drunkard in a company, one thief, one whore- 
master, will by his good will, make all the rest 
as bad as himself, Et si 

Noéturnos jures te formidare vapores, 

be of what complexion you will, inclination, 
love or hate, be it good or bad, if you come 
amongst them, you must do as they do; yea, 
though it be to the prejudice of your health, 
you must drink venenum pro vino. And so like 
Grass-hoppers, whilst they sing over their cups 
all Summer, they starve in Winter; and for a 
little vain merriment, shall find a sorrowful 
reckoning in the end. 


SECTION ITI MEMBER I 
A CONSOLATORY DIGRESSION 
CONTAINING THE REMEDIES 
OF ALL MANNER OF 
DISCONTENTS 


BECAUSE in the precedent Section, I have 
made mention of good counsel, comfortable 
speeches, perswasion, how necessarily they are 
required to the cure of a discontented or trou- 
bled mind, how present a remedy they yield, 
and many times a sole sufficient cure of them- 
selves; 1 have thought fit in this following 
Section, a little to digress, (if at least it be to 
digress in this subject) to collect and glean a 
few remedies, and comfortable speeches out of 
our best Orators, Philosophers, Divines, and 
fathers of the Church, tending to this purpose. 
I confess, many have copiously written of this 
subject, Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Xenophon, 
Epitietus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates, Crantor, 


Lucian, Boethius: and some of late, Sadoletus, 
Cardan, Budeus, Stella, Petrarch, Erasmus, 
besides Austin, Cyprian, Bernard, &c. And 
they so well, that as Hzerome in like case said, 
st nostrum areret ingenium, de illorum posset 
fontibus irrigari, if our barren wits were dryed 
up, they might be copiously irrigated from 
those well-springs: And I shall but adium agere; 
yet because these tracts are not so obvious and 
common, I will Epitomize, and briefly insert 
some of their divine precepts, reducing their 
voluminous and vast Treatises to my small 
scale; for it were otherwise impossible to bring 
so great vessels into so little a creek. And al- 
though (as Cardan said of his book de consol.) 
I know before hand, this tra& of mine many will 
contemn and reject; they that are fortunate, happy, 
and in flourishing estate, have no need of such 
consolatory speeches; they that are miserable and 
unhappy, think them unsufficient to ease their 
grieved minds, and comfort their misery: Yet I 
will go on; for this must needs do some good 
to such as are happy, to bring them toa modera- 
tion, and make them reflect and know them- 
selves, by seeing the unconstancy of humane 
felicity, others misery: and to such as are dis- 
tressed, if they will but attend and consider of 
this, it cannot choose but give some content 
and comfort. ’7is true, no medicine can cure all 
diseases; some affections of the mind are altogether 
incurable; yet these helps of Art, Physick and 
Philosophy must not be contemned. Arrianus and 
Plotinus are Stiffe in the contrary opinion, that 
such precepts can do little good. Boethius him- 
self cannot comfort in some cases, they will reject 
such speeches like bread of stones, 
Insana Stulte mentis hec solatia. 
Words adde no courage, (which Catiline once 
said to his souldiers) a Captains Oration doth 
not make a coward a valiant man: And as Fob 
feelingly said to his friends, you are but miserable 
comforters all. Tis to no purpose in that vulgar 
phrase to use a company of obsolete sentences, 
and familiar sayings: As Plintus Secundus being 
now sorrowful and heavy for the departure of 
his dear friend, Cornelius Rufus a Roman Sen- 
ator, wrote to his fellow Jiro in like case, adhibe 
solatia, sed nova aliqua, sed fortia, que audierim 
nunquam, legerim nunquam: nam que audivt, 
que legi omnia, tanto dolore superantur, either 
say something that I never read nor heard of 
before, or else hold thy peace. Most men will 
here except, trivial consolations, ordinary 
speeches, and known perswasions in this behalf 
will be of small force; what can any man say 
that hath not been said ? To what end are such 
parenetical discourses ? you may as soon re- 
move mount Caucasus, as alter some mens 
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affections. Yet sure I think they cannot choose 
but do some good, comfort and ease a little, 
though it be the same again, I will say it, and 
upon that hope I will adventure. Non meus hic 
sermo, tis not my speech this, but of Seneca, 
Plutarch, Epittetus, Austin, Bernard, Christ and 
his Apostles. If I make nothing, as Mountaigne 
said in like case, I will mar nothing; tis not my 
do¢trine but by study, I hope I shall do no body 
wrong to speak what I think, and deserve not 
blame in imparting my mind. If it be not for 
thy ease, it may for mine own; so Tully, Cardan, 
and Boethius wrote de consol. as well to hel 
themselves, as others; be it as it may, I willessay. 
Discontents and grievances are either generall 
or particular ; generall are wars, plagues, dearths, 
famine, fires, inundations, unseasonable weather, 
Epidemical diseases which afflict whole King- 
doms, Territories, Cities: or peculiar to private 
men, as cares, crosses, losses, death of friends, 
poverty, want, sickness, orbities, injuries, abuses, 
&c. Generally all discontent, homines quatimur 
fortune salo. No condition free, guisg; suos 
atimur manes. Even in the mid’st of our mirth 
and jollity, there is some grudging, some com- 
plaint; as he saith, our whole life is a Glucu- 
picron, a bitter sweet passion, hony and gall 
mixt together, we are all miserable and discon- 
tent, who can deny it? If all, and that it be a 
common calamity, an inevitable necessity, all 
distressed, then as Cardan infers, who art thou 
that hopest to go free? Why dost thou not grieve, 
thou art a mortall man, and not governor of the 
world? Ferre quam sortem patiuntur omnes, 
Nemo recuset, [f it be common to all, why should 
one man be more disquieted then another? If thou 
alone were distressed, it were indeed more irk- 
some, and less to be indured; but when the 
calamity is common, comfort thy self with this, 
thou hast more fellows, Solamen miseris socios 
habuisse doloris, tis not thy sole case, and why 
shouldst thou be so impatient? J, but alas we 
are more miserable then others, what shall we do? 
Besides private miseries, we live in perpetuall fear, 
and danger of common enemies; we have Bellona’s 
whips, and pittifull out-cryes, for Epithalamiums; 
for pleasant musick, that fearfull noise of Ord- 
nance, Drums, and warlike Trumpets Still sound- 
ing in our eares; instead of nuptiall Torches, we 
have firing of Towns, and Cities; for triumphs, 
lamentations; for joy, teares. So it ts, and so 
it was, and ever will be. He that refuseth to 
see and hear, to suffer this, is not fit to live in 
this world, and knows not the common condition 
of all men, to whom so long as they live, with a 
reciprocall course, Joyes and sorrows are annexed, 
and succeed one another. It is inevitable, it may 
not be avoided, and why then shouldst thou 


be so much troubled? Grave nihil est homini 
quod fert necessitas, as Tully deems out of an 
old Poet, that which is necessary, cannot be 

rievous. If it be so, then comfort thy self in 
this, That whether thou wilt or no, it must be 
indured: make a vertue of necessity, and con- 
form thy self to undergo it. St longa est, levis 
est; si gravis est, brevis est. If it be long *tis light; 
if grievous, it cannot last. It will away, dies 
dolorem minuit, and if nought else, yet time will 
wear it out, custome will ease it; oblivion is a 
common medicine for all losses, injuries, griefes, 
and detriments whatsoever, and when they are 
once past, this commodity comes of infelicity, tt 
makes the rest of our life sweeter unto us: Atque 
hec olim meminisse juvabit, the privation and 
want of a thing many times makes it more pleasant 
and delightsome then before it was. We must not 
think the happiest of us all to escape here with- 
out some misfortunes, 

Usq; adeo nulla est sincera voluptas, 
Solicitumg; aliquid letis intervemt. 

Heaven and earth are much unlike; Those 
heavenly bodies indeed are freely carried in their 
orbes without any impediment or interruption, to 
continue their course for innumerable ages, and 
make their conversions: but men are urged with 
many difficulties, and have divers hindrances, 
oppositions, Still crossing, interrupting their en- 
deavours and desires, and no mortall man is free 
from this law of nature. We must not therefore 
hope to have all things answer our own ex- 
pectation, to have a continuance of good suc- 
cess and fortunes, Fortuna nunquam perpetuo 
est bona. And as Minutius Felix the Roman 
Consul told that insulting Coriolanus, drunk 
with his good fortunes, look not for that success 
thou hast hitherto had; It never yet happened to 
any man since the beginning of the world, nor ever 
will, to have all things according to his desire, or 
to whom fortune was never opposite and adverse. 
Even so it fell out to him as he foretold. And so 
to others, even to that happiness of Augustus; 
Though he were fupiters Almoner, Pluto’s 
Treasurer, Neptunes Admiral, it could not 
secure him. Such was Alcibiades fortune, Nar- 
setes, that great Gonsalvaus, & most famous 
mens, that as Jovius concludes, zt is almost fatall 
to great princes, through their own default or 
otherwise circumvented with envy and malice, to 
lose their honours, and die contumeliously. *Tis 
so, Still hath been, and ever will be, Nihil et ab 
omni parte beatum, 

There’s no perfection is so absolute, 
That some impurity doth not pollute. 
Whatsoever is under the Moon is subject to 
corruption, alteration; and so long as thou livest 
upon earth look not for other. Thou shalt not 
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here finde peaceable and chearfull dayes, quiet 
times, but rather cloudes, Stormes, calumnies, such 
is our fate. And as those errant planets in their 
distinét orbes, have their severall motions, 
sometimes direct, Stationary, Retrograde, in 
Apogeo, Perigeo, orientall, occidentall, combust, 
ferall, free, and as our Astrologers will, have 
their fortitudes & debilities, by reason of those 
good and bad irradiations, conferred to each 
others site in the heavens, in their terms, houses, 
case, detriments, &c. So we rise and fall in this 
world, ebbe and flow, in and out, reared and 
dejected, lead a troublesome life, subject to 
many accidents and casualties of fortunes, 
variety of passions, infirmities as well from our 
selves as others. 

Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable 
then the rest, other men are happy in respect of 
thee, their miseries are but flea-bitings to thine, 
thou alone art unhappy, none so bad as thy self. 
Yet if as Socrates said, All the men in the world 
should come and bring their grievances together, of 
body, minde, fortune, sores, ulcers, madness, ept- 
lepsies, agues, and all those common calamities of 
beggery, want, servitude, imprisonment, and lay 
them on a heap to be equally divided, wouldst thou 
share alike, and take thy portion, or be as thou art? 
Without question thou wouldst be as thou art. If 
some Iupiter should say, to give us all content, 
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Iam faciam quod vultis; eris tu qut modo miles, 
Mercator; tu consultus modo rusticus; hinc vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus; eia 

Quid statis? nolunt. 

Well be’t so then: you master souldier 

Shall be a merchant; your sir Lawyer 

A country Gentleman; go you to this, 

That side you; why stand ye? It’s well as ’tis. 
Every man knowes his own, but not others defects 
and miseries; and ’tis the nature of all men Still to 
refle& upon themselves, their own misfortunes, not 
to examine or consider other mens, not to confer 
themselves with others: To recount their miser- 
ies, but not their good gifts, fortunes, benefits, 
which they have, to ruminate on their adver- 
sity, but not once to think on their prosperity, 
not what they have, but what they want: to 
look still on them that go before, but not on 
those infinite numbers that come after. Whereas 
many a man would think himself in heaven, a petty 
Prince, if he had but the lest part of that fortune 
which thou so much repinest at, abhorrest and 
accountest a most vile and wretched estate. How 
many thousands want that which thou hast? 
how many myriades of poor slaves, captives, 
of such as work day and night in cole-pits, tin- 
mines, with sore toil to maintain a poor living, 
of such as labour in body and minde, live in 
extreme anguish, and pain, all which thou are 
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free from? O fortunatos nimium bona si sua no- 
rint; Thou art most happy if thou couldst be 
content, and acknowledge thy happiness ; Rem 
carendo, non fruendo cognoscimus, when thou 
shalt hereafter come to want, that which thou 
now loathest, abhorrest, and art weary of, and 
tired with, when ’tis past thou wilt say thou 
werst most happy: and after a little misse, wish 
with all thine heart, thou hadst the same con- 
tent again, might’st lead but such a life, a world 
for such a life: the remembrance of it is pleas- 
ant. Be silent then, rest satisfied, desine, in- 
tuensq; in aliorum infortunia solare mentem, 
comfort thy self with other mens misfortunes, 
and as the moldiwarpe in #sope told the fox, 
complaining for want of a tail, and the rest of 
his companions, tacete, quando me oculis captum 
videtis, you complain of toies, but I am blinde, 
be quiet. I say to thee be thou satisfied. It is 
recorded of the hares, that with a generall con- 
sent they went to drown themselves, out of a 
feeling of their misery, but when they saw a 
company of frogs more fearfull then they were, 
they began to take courage, & comfort again. 
Confer thine estate with others. Similes aliorum 
respice casus, mitius ita feres. Be content and 
rest satisfied, for thou art well in respect of 
others; be thankfull for that thou hast, that 
God hath done for thee, he hath not made thee 
a monster, a beast, a base creature, as he might, 
but a man, a Christian, such a man; consider 
aright of it, thou art full well as thou art. Quic- 
quid vult habere nemo potest, no man can have 
what he will, Il/ud potest nolle quod non habet, 
he may chuse whether he will desire that which 
he hath not: Thy lot is falne, make the best of 
it. If we should all sleep at all times, (as Endymion 
is said to have done) who then were happier then 
his fellow ? Our life is but short, a very dream, 
and while we look about Immortalitas adeSt, 
eternity is at hand: Our hfe ts a pilgrimage on 
earth, which wise men passe with great alacrity. 
If thou be in woe, sorrow, want, distresse, in 
pain, or sicknesse, think of that of our Apostle, 
God chastiseth them whom he loveth. They that 
sowe in tears, shall reap in joy, Psal. 126. 6. As 
the furnace proveth the potters vessell, so doth 
temptation trie mens thoughts, Eccl. 25. 5. *tis 
for thy good, Pertisses mst pertisses: Hadst thou 
not been so visited, thou hadést been utterly 
undone; as gold in the fire, so men are tried in 
adversity. Tribulatio ditat: And which Camerar- 
ius hath well shadowed in an Embleme of a 
thresher and corn, 
St tritura absit paleis sunt abdita grana, 

Nos crux mundanis separat a palets: 
As threshing separates from straw the corn. 
By crosses from the worlds chaffe are we born. 


°Tis the very same which Chrysostome com- 
ments, hom. 2. in 3. Mat. Corn 1s not separated 
but by threshing, nor men from worldly impedi- 
ments but by tribulation. *Tis that which Cyprian 
ingeminates, Ser. 4. de immort. *Tis that which 
Hierom, which all the Fathers inculcate, so we 
are catechised for eternity. *Tis that which the 
proverb insinuates, Nocumentum documentum; 
*Tis that which all the world rings into our ears. 
Deus unicum habet filium sine peccato, nullum 
sine flagello: God, saith Austin, hath one son 
without sin, none without correction. An ex- 
pert sea-man is tried in a tempest, a runner in a 
race, a Captain in a battle, a valiant man in ad- 
versity, a Christian in tentation & misery. Basil. 
hom. 8. We are sent as so many souldiers into 
this world, to strive with it, the flesh, the devil; 
our life is a warfare, and who knows it not? 
Non est ad astra mollis e terris via: and therefore 
peradventure this world here is made troublesome 
unto us, that, as Gregory notes, we should not be 
delighted by the way, and forget whither we are 
going. 

Ite nunc fortes, ubi celsa magni 

Ducit exempli via, cur inertes 

Terga nudatis ? superata tellus 

Sydera donat. 
Go on then merrily to heaven. If the way be 
troublesome, and you in misery, in many griev- 
ances : on the other side you have many pleasant 
sports, objects, sweet smels, delightsome tastes, 
musick, meats, herbs, flowers, &c. to recreate 
your senses. Or put case thou art now for- 
saken of the world, dejected, contemned, yet 
comfort thy self, as it was said to Agar in the 
wildernesse, God sees thee, he takes notice of 
thee: There is a God above that can vindicate 
thy cause, that can relieve thee. And surely 
Seneca thinks he takes delight in seeing thee. 
The gods are well pleased when they see great men 
contending with adversity, as we are to see men 
fight, or a man with a beast. But these are toyes 
in respect, Behold, saith he, a spectacle worthy 
of God. A good man contented with his eState. A 
tyrant is the best sacrifice to Jupiter, as the 
ancients held, and his best object a contented 
minde. For thy part then rest satisfied, cast all 
thy care on him, thy burden on him, rely on him, 
trust on him, and he shall nourish thee, care for 
thee, give thee thine hearts desire; say with David, 
God 1s our hope and Strength, in troubles ready to 
be found, Psal. 46, 1. for they that trust in the 
Lord shall be as mount Sion, which cannot be 
removed, Psal. 124. 1, 2. as the mountains 
are about Ferusalem, so is the Lord 
about his people, from 
henceforth and 
for ever. 
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